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CoaBt  Survey.     EsOmates  of  appropriationl  for  the  support  of  the, 
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Uon  to  eipeodltares  on  accotmt  of  the  Coast  Survey  for  the 

Cout  Survey.     Letter  from  the  Becretorx  of  the  Tresmry,  trane- 
In  the  Coast  Survey,  and  eipenditures  during  tba  year  ending 

port  of  the  govcmmenl  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  JO,  1863.. 
Colorado  Territory.     Beport  of  the  governorof,  with  accompany- 
ing documents.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Btato.  trans- 

H 

ported  into  the  TJniled  Kingdom,  and  tbe  countries  whence 
imported,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  during  eighteen 
years,  and  alio  during  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  ISGI 
Compamtive  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  and  also  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  1861 

1 

Commenw  and  navigation  of  the  United  Stales  for  tile  year  ending 

Contents: 
mettic  produce  exported  from  each  oollection  district  In 

Ho.  1.  A  statement  eibibitlng  the  quantity  and  value  of  for- 
ego merchandise  exported  from  each  collection  district 

No.  4.  A  statement  eihibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  for- 
eign merchandise  imported  into  each  coUection  district 

Ho.  G    A  statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  valne  of  for- 
eifm  merchandise  imported  into  each  collection  district 
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ComBerce  and  naTigatloD,  ic. — CoDUnned. 
So.  G.  A  itatcmFnt  eihlbitiDg  the  quADtity  and  vftlae  of  for- 
eiga  merchandiae  impoited  into  eacb  collecHoc  district, 
uader  tbe  proviaiona  pt  tbe  reciprocity  tmtty  with  Graat 

BriUiD  of  Jane  6,  1854 : 

No.  T.  A  statemeat  exhibiting  the  oommerce  of  each  Btato 

from  July  1,  1880,  lo  June  30.  ISei 

No,  8.  A  Bl«t«nieiit  '•ihihiUng  tbe  number  of  American  and  for- 
eign Teasels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crevi,  which  cleared 
ftom  each  diatrict  of  the  United  Btates  for  forrlgn  coun- 

trje«  during  the  fi«al  rear  ending  June  SO,  IBSl 

No.  9.  AiilaleinenteibibltingtbeDUinberof  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican vcsaela,  with  their  tonaage  and  crewi,  which  entered 
into  each  collection  district  of  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countilei  dnring  the  Aecal  jear  ending  June  30,  1 

ibGl 

No.  ID.  A  •tatement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign  rewelB,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  de- 
parted from  efich  district  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
conntries  to  which  they  cleared,  during  the  tiscal  year 

ending  June  .1(1.  1861 

Mo.  II.  A  statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foTei|;n  TCSEels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  en- 
tered intoeachdiiitrlctof  the  United  Slates,  and  the  coun- 
trieti  from  wbicb  they  arrived,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  I8BI 

Ko.  12.  Abetmct  of  tbe  tonnage  of  the  several  districts  of  the 

United  States  oa  the  lost  day  of  June,  IBCl 

No.  13.  A  statement  exhihitinz  a  conilensed  vit-w  of  the  toti- 
nage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  Stales  on  tbe 

30thof  June,  1861 

No.  U.  A  statement  showing  tbe  number  and  closit  of  vewfla 
built,  and  the  lonoage  thereof,  Id  Ciich  State  and  Territiiry 
of  the  United  Slatea  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1961 

Ko,  15.  A  comparative  view  of  tlie  registered  and  enrolled  ton- 
nage of  tlie  United  States,  showing  the  tonnnge  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery ;  also,  the  proportion  of  the  enrolled 
and  licensed  tontlnge  employrd  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod 
fiEhcry,  mockeiet  tohery,  and  whale  flaliery,  from  1815  to 

1861,  Inclusive 

Ko.  It.  A  statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels 

built,  and  the  toniutf^  thereof,  in  the  several  Stnt'S  andTer- 

ritorii'Eof  the  United  Stalea,  from  18)5  to  1861.  Inclusive.. 

Ccmmerce  and  trade  with  Bathurst  and  Gambia,     Letter  from 

Consnl  Upton  in  relation  to  (he 

Cumtuerce  of  the  Sierra  Leone  district,  Western  Africa.     Yearly 

report  of  the  consular  agent  of  the 

Coa)iiierci«l  iutercourse  with  Caoada.     Letter  ftom  tba  Secretary 

of  (ho  Treahury  in  relation  to , .... 

Comnierce  and  Iraile  with  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  I860 

Commerdal  Interooursc  with  Turk's  Island,  showing  the  nnmber 
of  veaeels  which  have  parsed  the  llght-honsc  for  Tnrk's 
Island  —  passage  from  the  first  of  January,  1860,  to  the  Snt 

of  January,  1861 

Conmercial  statement  showing  the  description  and  valne  of  ex- 
poitn  from  Leeds  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter 

ending  December  31,  1860 

Commercial  statement  showing  the  number  of  American  vessels, 
and  their  cargoes  and  valne.  which  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Dublin  dntiug  the  year  ending  September  30,  IBSl......... 
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Commetci&l  relation!  of  the  UDited  States  with  foreign  oBtiaoa 
for  the  Tear  ending  Beptember  30,  I8S1.  Letter  of  the  Bec- 
letaTj  of  State,  transmitting  a  report  of  the....  ... .• 

Commercial  relations  with  Mexico  ....  ..........  .......... 

Commercial  relations  witii  Nicaragna  i ...... ...... 

Commercial  relations  with  New  Granada.... . 

Commercial  relations  with  Venezuela.  Treaty  between  the  United 
Blalea  of  America  and  the  republic  of... . 

CommercUl  relations  with  Ecuador  ........ 

Commerdftl  relations  with  Braill ......  ......  ....... 

Commercial  retntiims  with  Pein.............. 

Commercial  relatiouB  with  raragus; 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  Slates  with  foreiga  a 
tries  during  the  yeitr  ending  September  3D,    1861,    with 
the  British  dominions 

Commerce  mid  nBTlgatlon  of  the  United  Slalea  with  foreign  ci 
trie*  for  the  fear  ending  September   3D,    1861,  with  tbe 
French  dominions 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Duited  States  with  the  Spanish 
dominions 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  the  Portn- 
guese  dominions ... . 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Belgium 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  the  Do- 
minions of  the  Metherlaada 

Commerce  and  lUvigalion  of  tbe  United  States  with  tbe  Hinse 
Towns 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  tbe  Danish 
dominions.. 

CommLTCe  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Sweden  and 
Norway 

rommerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Russia 

Commeice  and  nuvigation  of  tbe  United  States  with  Austria... 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Sardinia... 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Tascany 

Commerce  and  navigatioQ  of  the  United  States  with  the  Two 
Sldlies , .,. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Tnrkejr. . 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  the  Ionian 
Isles  

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Liberia. . 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Uoited  States  with  Brailt 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Peru.... 

Commerce  and  navlgaUou  of  the  United  States  with  Chili 

Commerce  and  navigaUon  of  tbe  United  States  with  Bolivia.  . 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  wltb  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Urugoay.  .. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  Becapilnlatlon 
of,  with  each  consulate  in  each  foreign  country  during  each 
quarter  of  the  year  ending  (i^ptember  30, 1861. .. 

Commercial  relallLins  with  Irulitnd.  Amount  of  trade  with,  of 
various  ports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1S61-.. 

Commercial  relations  with  Canada.     Lstter  from  cousul  general 

Commercial  relations  with  the  French  dominions . 

Commuro]  with  thu  port  of  Uar&cilles  from  the  United  States 
durioK  the  year  IBGO 

Commeicial  statistics  showing  the  Imports  and  salt's  of  American 
staples  at  Havre,  France,  during  tbe  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1860 

Comnerciil  relations  witb  the  Spani^  domlnioiu  ... .. 
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Cammerrlkl  relsitloilB  wttb  the  Portngneir  dominioin.  State- 
ment uf  the  imports  Mid  export!  U  the  iilsDil  of  FkjoI 
during  the  qanrtur  ending  December  SI,  1860 

CoamerciHl  relationg  with  Belftium.  Letter  from  A.  W.  Craw 
ford,  coDBul,  in  relAtton  Ift  the--... 

Cotameice  and  navlgatioo  of  the  United  SUt««  with  Muscat... 

Commerce  anil  navigation  of  the  United  Blalcs  with  Slum.... 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  witb  China  ... 

I'ummerre  and  navigation  of  the  United  Slates  witli  Japan  .. 

Commerce  oiid  navigation  of  the  Uuited  States  with  tlie  Hawailao 

Cumnieroc  and  navigation  Of  the  United  States  with  the  Domini- 
can Repnblic. . .... . .. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  witi)  Ha7ti... 
'iimmerce  and  navigaUon  of  the  United  Slates  witb  Heiico.  . 
Commprcc  and  navigation  of  the  United  states  with  Honduras... 
Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  fitatet  with  Nicaragua. . 
Commerce  and  navi|iation  of  the  United  States  with  New  Granada. 
Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  Veneiunla.. 
Cummerciul  relations  with  the  Danish  dominlonH.     Letter  from 

ConKul  EpiQR:  in  relation  to  the. . 

Commercial  rrlationa  with  Sweden  and  Norway.     Letter  from  A. 

W.  FT«.tadius,  ooniol,  in  relation  to 

Commeroiol  rKlations  with  Buaua .. . 

Commerdat  relation!  with  the  Anitrian  domloloDS 

Commercial  relations  with  Pmaia. .. 

Commercial  relations  with  Bavaria  and  Saiony 

Commercial  relations  wil^  Hanover... . 

Commercial  relations  with  Fronliforton-the-MHin 

C'Hnmercial  relations  with  Bremen ... . ...... 

Commercial  relations  with  Swilserland....... . . ..  . 

Commercial  relations  with  Italy....  ...... .. . 

tommerdal  Telations  with  the  Pontifical  StiiteB.  Retarosof  ship- 
ping of  all  naUons  at  the  port  of  Ancona  in  1860 

Commercial  relatlooH  with  the  Turltisb  dominions 

CutnmeTriiil  tdalioDB  with  Japan  and  Siao) ..  .... 

Commercitil  relations  with  China.    Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and 

commerce  between  the  Uuited  States  of  America  and  China. 

Commerce  and  navigation.     Report  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

nry.  transmitting  a  report  of  ibe  Raster  of  ibn  Treasury  of 

the,  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861. 

Contents  of  the  report  of  Commerce  and  Mavigatiou 

for  1891  : 

No.  1.  A  general  statement  of  the  exports  of  domestic  pro- 

doce,  the  quantity  and  value  shipped  t»  each  country,  the 

amount  In  American  vessels,  in  foreign  vessels,  and 

aggrrgate  value 

No.  2.  A  gammorr  of  the  same,  with  the  articles  and  their 

values  claiiBilla]  under  tbe  eeveml  heads  of  production.. 

So.  3.   A  general  statement  of  articles  of  foreign  meTchondise 

exported,  and  the  quanllty  and  value  shipped  to  each 

country,  nnd*r  tbe  act  of  March  3,  1857 

Ho.  4.  A  summary  of  the  value  of  foreiiin  merchandiee  e 
ported,  wi'b   the  amount  la  American  vervels  sod  tbe 
aggregate  value,  under  the  act  uf  Mnich  3,  I85T  .... 
No.  6.  A  gencml  statement  of  articles  uf  fi^rei^n  mercliandlse 
eipoitrd.  and  the  quantity  an<l   value  shipped  to  each 

country,  nndor  the  act  of  March  2,  IHGi 

So.  6.  A  summary  of  the  value  of  furrij^n  merchandiM 
portrd,  with  the  amount  in  Ameilcao  veuels,  in  foreign 
ve-sr1s.  and  (he  aggregate  value,  ondei  the  act  of  March 
3,  U61 
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Commerce  sad  Navigatlan.  &c. — Continusd, 

No.  t.  A  grneml  itatemfnt  of  imports,  th«  conntriet  ft 
whance  Imported,  with   the  quantity  atid  valae  of  each 

cIbsk  of  taeTcbaodiBe,  under  the  act  of  Uuch  3,  1857 

Ho.  S.  A  Buramary  of  the  raloe  of  import!  in  American  veaaels, 
in  foreign  vi^selii,  the  ralae  from  each  oountry,  and  thd 

Hggrogate  value,  under  the  not  of  Uaroh  3,  18AT ... 

Ko.  9  A  giinervl  Btatemeut  of  import*,  tbe  conntrieB  from 
whcQCH  imported,  with  the  quautit;  and  ralue  of  each 
daaa  of  merchaadiae.  under  the  act  of  Uorch  2,  1B61  . 
Ho.  10.  A  aunmiarj  of  the  value  of  Import*  in  Amerioaa  v 
wis,  ia  foreign  vewels,  the  value  from  each  cuuntrj,  ejid 
the  aggrcRate  valae,  nnderthe  act  of  March  1.  18G1. 
No.  11.  A  HtatementeihildUiig  the  indirect  trade  of  the  Uoited 
Stiteg,  the  countries  of  production  and  of  Mhlpmeet,  with 
tbe  value  of  the  article*  imported  daring  the  rear  ending 

Jnne  30,  1S61,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  lg6T 

No.  12.  A  statement  eihiUtisg  the  Indirect  trade  of  the  United 
8tatea,  the  couDtrie«  of  prodnction  and  of  ihlpmeot.  with 
the  value  of  the  articles  imported,  duriog  the  yext  endiuft 

June  30,  186 i,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  ISGl 

No  13.  A  Bummary  statement  of  the  indirect  trade  of  the 
United  States  during  the  yev  eading  June  30,  1861,  the 

details  of  which  appe.u  in  the  preceding  BtateiuentB ... 

No.  14.  A  sUtiatical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Slates,  eihiliiting  the  value  of  exports  to  and  imports 
from  each  foreign  country,  and  tbe  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  I'eBBels  arriving  froui  and  departing  to  earh 
foreign  ciiun try,  during  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1S61 . 
No.  IS,  A  statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American 
foreign  veBsels.  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  wl 
cleared  from  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries  during 

tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1661 

No.  16.  A  ststumunt  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foieign  vessels,  with  theii  tonnage  and  crowd,  which 
entered  into  the   United   States  from   foreign  countries 

daring  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861 

No.  IT.  A  statement  exhibiting  the  national  character  of  the 
foreign  vefsels  which  entered  into  and  cleared  from  tbu 
United  Stales  for  foreign  cuoutriee  during  the  yesr  ending 

Jaoeao,  1861 

Confederated  tribes  of  OreKon.     Estimates  for  the  p.iyment  of  in- 

sUlments  to  the,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of,  wllh  annual  statement  of  the,  ft 

that  department  for  the  Rscal  year  ending  June  30.  1861.. 

Contracts.   Latter  from  tbe  Secretary  oF  War,  tnuiKmiiting  statt 

ments  showing  the  contracts  made  under  the  authority  of 

tbe  War  Department  daring  the  :roar  1861.. 

Contracts.     Letter  from  the  Secretarr  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  contracts  for  the  necessary  labor  at  the  New 

York  custora-liouse 

Contracts,     Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trausiuitting 
a  statement  of  all  the  contracts  made  by  the  diffemnt 

reaud  connected  with  the  Navy  Department. 

Contracts.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to 
interest  of  members  of  ttongress  in  goveinmKnt  rontractf 
Conntiies  and  diviaion  of  countries  as  they  are  distinguisbed  in 

the  oEGcial  returns . 

Conrte  of  inquiry  and  courts-mat tial  in  tbe  case  ni  JuKtiis 

Einstry.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit  ting 
copies  of  all  proceedings  of  ^e... ....... 
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Cotton  aeed.  Letter  from  tb«  Secretary  of  the  iDterior  in  rela- 
lioD  to  tbe  purchua  uul  didtributfon  ut  ootton  awd 

Cnek  ludiiLDK.  Uttim^ta  fur  tbe  paymeat  of  the  •nmiitfei  of, 
larlhH  year  ending  June  30,  1»G3 

Chute,  teuton*,  and  Umpiiu.JbuliaDB.  EBliinatea  for  the  pay- 
DiEnt  uf  uinnities  of  the,  for  tbe  feitr  cndiofc  Jddb  31),  IHtiS 

Ch«aftp&tJie  and  Ohio  canal.  letter  fmm  tbe  SecretHrj  of  War 
rrlative  to  an  altenitioD  ol  biidgea  acroee  tbe  Chewpeake 
aod  Ohio  cuial  In  Qeorgetown 

CUppewaa  and  I^ke  Snperiur,  Esiimatea  for  the  pnymeiit  of  tbe 
■DDuitlegof  the,  fui  the  year  endiag  June  hO,  1063 

Cbippeira  Indians  of  the  Misslaiippi  Entimalee  for  the  pay- 
ment uf  tbe  BDnulties  of  tbe,  fvr  the  jeat  ending  June  30, 
1H8S 

Chippewu,  nilagerH,  aod  Lake  WinuebagoiUKh  b*nd«  of  JndUoe. 
Jilstimates  for  tbe  payment  of  the  annulilcs  of  the,  for  tbe 
year  ending  Jane  30,  IB63 .... 

Chipi>eii(aa,  MenomoDee^,  WinQtbagoea,  and  New  York  Indiana 
Biitimaib«  for  approprutluiu  fur  the  payment  of  the  aDnni- 
liea  of  the.  fur  the  year  ending  Jane  3U,  18<i3 

Chickaaairs.  EetlmateH  fur  the  payment  of  tbe  anooitiea  of  the, 
fur  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1863................... 

Ciutoni*  dutiea.  Cape  uf  Qood  Hope........... .. . 

CuMoma  dutiea  at  Victoria  ....... ....................... 

Cmtoms  dutiea  at  Ceylun ............................... 

CosloniA  duties  of  Seti  Brunnokk .. . .... ... 

(Jiutomi  duties  of  New  South  Walea. ... .. ............ 

Ciutoma  duties  of  Jamaica..... ... ...... 

Coitouis  dniiee  of  Antigua....... ........ ......... 

Ciutoms  dutiea  of  Granada  ...... . .. ............. 

Cuxtoms  duties  uf  St.    Vincent... . .. . ..... 

Ciuloma  duliea  of  St.  Luda....... ................. 

CiKtomH  dnties  uf  Demerara....... .................... 


Dakota,  Territory  of.  Eetiinatea  for  ■ppropriatlona  (or  the  anp- 
port  of  the  goremment  of,  for  tbe  year  ending  Juuo  3,  1863. 

Dahlgien,  Lirutenant  J,  A.     Keport  of 

Uaoiah  domlnioni.  Nuvigatiuo  and  commerce  of  tbo  United 
States  with  tbe - 

IknUi  duminioaa.  Commercial  relatioiu  of  tbe  United  State* 
with  tbo 

Danish  bark  Jurgen  Lotentien.  Heasage  from  the  Pretidentof 
tbe  United  atatea,  tranBoiitlliig  correspondence  eODcerniog 
tbe  case  of  the,  aeinsd  on  bet  voyage  from  Riu  Janeiro  to 
Havana  by  tbe  United  Btatea  ship  Homing  Light 

Debt,  floating'  Letter  fiom  Uu  Seiretuy  of  tbe  TreaguiT  In  re- 
lation tu  the,  of  the  United  SUtea 

Defencn  of  WashiDglon.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  re- 
lation to  an  early  appropriatioD  for  the  coinpletiun  of  the.. 

Dtfenoe  of  ths  Atlantic  frontier,  from  Paasamaquoddy  (o  (be  tte- 
bina-     Keport  on  tbo . 

Defence.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  nktiOD  to  the 
construction  of  forts  and  other  meanii  of ......... 

Delaware  Indians,  [jstimates  fur  the  p<iyaient  of  tbe  aDnnittes 
of,  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  11163 ... 

Delattetd,  Major  K.     Be  port  of 

Detailed  eslJmateaof  tbe  salaries,  amount  to  be  paid  for  wiiges, 
engraving,  binding,  materials,  and  any  other  necetsary  es- 
peuMS  of  tbe  govemmeat  printing  eet»bllibmeDt  for  the 
lUcal  year  endtag  June  30,  1863 


Detailed  estimatni  BecipituUtion  of.  ofthe  govemmoot  print- 
ing egtalilUlim  'nt  fur  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Dettilled  etaten  i;iit  uf  cBli mates  for  approprintiuns  forliio  mippart 
of  the  Coast  tjurvey  for  the  year  ending  June  3D,  18B3,  wltb 
letter  from  Sup^rioleadent  of .. 

Dbbiinieni«Dt8.  Letter  from  the  Secretai;  of  State,  trnnsmlttiiig 
Statement  of  the  dlaburBenient  uf  the  contingent  fund  of  that 
department ... 

District  of  CulumUH.  peniteutiarf  of.  Estimateg  for  tbe  inppart 
of.  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S3,  with  letter  from  war- 
Dominions  of  tbe  Ncihertanda.  Navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes  wlih  tbe 

Dominican  Republic  Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United 
Slate*  with  the 

Drainesville,  engKgeinent  at.  Lettfir  from  tbe  Secrelaiy  of  War 
in  reUtiOD  to  tne... 

DuPont.  Caplnin  Smuuel  f.  Ht-Ksge  from  the  President  of  tbe 
Uoittid  IStateB  recommending  a  vote  of  thanks  bj  Congress 
to.  for  bU  service* . . 

Durfee's  gun.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  )o  rela- 
tion to  the  proprletr  of  an  appropriation  for  testing  vine 

D'Wiimish  and  other  tribrs  in  Wanhltigton  Territory.  Estimates 
for  tlie  payment  of  instalments  of,  for  tbe  ye.ir  eodiog  June 
30,  1863 J 

e. 

Scnodor.    Commerciot  relntlons  of  the  Doited  States  with 

I^ypt.  Message  from  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  ind'imnity  tor  the  maltreatment  of  an  a^ent  of  the 
American  mlrdooarlei  in .-...- 

Enlistments  of  the  etes-cn  regiments  In  addition  to  tbe  r^ulai 
atiny.     Letter  from  the  !jecretary  of  War  in  relation  to 

Erie  and  Oswego  canuls,  Ueagage  from  tbe  Preeident  »f  tbe  Uni- 
ted Sbitc«,  traoiimitting  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  tbe  State  of 
New  York  on  the  KutijCL-t  of  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of 
the 

Estimates  of  appropriations  reqnired  fur  the  office  of  the  Comnlis- 
lionet  of  the  General  Lind  Office  for  tbe  Uscal  year  ending 
June3S,  1S63 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  oollect- 
ing  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  public  huids  in  the  several 
Stat«i  and  Territories  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  lUGS 

EsUmatesof  appropriations  for  the  HUrvey ing  department  for  the 
fisi;al  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  survcjitig  the  public 
lands  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1863 

Estimated  of  appropriations  tor  the  surveying  department  to  snp- 
plj  deticicncieH  for  tbe  fiscal  year  enJing  Juue  30,  1860, 
1861,  and  1862 1 

Estimates  of  appropriations  for  nse  of  tbe  Patent  Office  fur  the 
fiscal  yeir  coding  Jane  3D,  1663,  with  letter  from  the  Com- 
mi»<ioner  of  Patents 

Eatimntes.  annual,  uf  the  Comnilaiduner  of  Public  Buildings  ibr 
tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1863... 

EsUmates  of  duficiency  In  the  sum  required  to  maintain  the  hos- 
pital fur  the  insane  tbrough  the  current  Uscal  year,  that  of 
1861  and  1S62 , 

Estimates  for  tbe  support  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  with  letter 
from  the  woidea of... 
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a  of  the  unonnt  required  to  paj*  peosimH  under  the  totI- 
oin  acta  of  Congreaii  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

EiUnute  of  fundg  reqnlied  for  the  mipport  of  the  office  of  the 
CommiBatoner  of  Indian  Afiaini  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1863 

EiULiiates  foi  the  Indian  aervioe  in  New  Mexico,  and  In  the  dU 
trict  of  country  leased  hj  the  Choclaws,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1863 

EstimMia  for  tbe  Indian  aerrice  in  Callfbrnla  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1863 

Brtimates  of  ^piopriaUonB  nnder  the  control  of  the  Hdjutont 
general'E  depactmeut  required  for  tbe  secvico  of  the  Swal 
Jtw  ending  Jane  3D,  1863 

Eitimate  of  tlie  pay  of  tbe  army.  Sub«i«tenra  of  tbe  officers, 
&c,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1863 

QlUmate  of  the  pay  of  the  Military  Academy.  Sutoiatence  of  tbe 
officers,  and  allowMiceB,  for  the  fiical  year  ending  June  30, 
1863 

Ertimate  of  apptopriations  nnder  the  control  of  tbe  pay  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1863 

Eetimate  of  funds  required  to  pay  five  hnndred  thouatind  votun- 
tecni  for  the  Gscttl  year  ending  June  30,  1863  .... . . 

EiQmate  of  apprnpriatlona  under  the  control  of  the  pay  depart- 
ment for  the  Tnlunteer  service  for  the  Gacal  ye&r  ending 
Jane  30,  1863 

TiMnttKee  of  appropriations  under  the  control  of  the  BubMstence 
department  required  for  the  Bervlce  of  the  9ecai  year  ending 
June  30,  18G3 

Eatimato  of  eipensei  of  the  medical  and  hospital  department  of 
tbe  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B63 

Bitinules  for  appropriaUons  for  tbe  support  of  the  roarloe  corps 
fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Ibo  navy  yards  for 
tbe  year  ending  June  3D,  1863 

Estimates  fur  sppropriations  for  tbe  support  of  hoapitala  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1863 

£atim>tr*  for  appropriaUoQH  for  the  support  of  magazines  for  the 
year  ending  Jane  SO,  1B63 

Ettloiatfs  for  approptiatlona  for  miscellaneoua  objects  for  the 

year  ending  Jnne  30,  1863 

Istimatn.  Statement  of  permanent  appropriittions.  specific  and 
Indcfinile,  for  the  ler^oe  of  the  fi--ciil  year  endlDg  June  30, 

1S63,  agreeably  to  former  acts  of  Congress . .. 

Eitimated  balances.  Statement  of  eiistiug  approprlatione  ivbich 
will  be  uneipended  on  June  30,  1S62 — heails  of  spproprla- 

btimates,  deUlIed,  of  the  Halnries.  Amount  to  be  piiid  for 
waged,  engraving,  binding  materlalii,  and  any  other  necee- 
»ry  expense  of  tbe  government  piintiiig  estublinhment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  ISBS 

Ettinutes.  reonpl  tulation  of,  for  the  support  of  Ihe  ligbt-house 
establishment  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863,  with  letter 
from  chairman  of  Light- house  Board 

Ettlmales  of  appropriations  under  the  control  of  the  l^easury 
Department  required  for  tbe  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1S63 

EsUtnatts  (or  staUonery,  niscellaneouB  expenses,  and  postage  of 
tbe  office  of  the  Ught  house  Board  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1863 

Estimatet  of  additional  appropriations  required  for  tile  support 
of  tbe  government  fill  the  fiicftl  year  ending  June  30, 1862.. 
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EetitnateB  for  approprlBtloDB  for  the  fiscal  f  Mr  endiiig  Jniia  30, 
1S63,     StstemeQt  of  the 

EstimatrB  for  appropilaCioaa  for  per  diem  and  mileage  of  Benatore, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  tbe  Srcretarf  of  tlic  Senate, 
fotthefigcal  year  ending  Juoe  30,  1863 

Eatlmntea  of  permaDsnC  approprislionB.  Bpeci&c  and  induGnite, 
mode  l-y  former  acts  of  Coagrew,  for  the  jear  ending  June 
30,  1863 

EBtitaateB  for  appraprlatioos  for  per  diem  and  mileage  of  mem- 
bi'tB,  and  for  the  support  of  the  ofUce  of  Ihe  Clerk  of  (be 
House  of  KepreeentatirBB,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1863 :... 

EEtlmnteB  for  the  contingent  expeniea  of  the  Houee  of  ItupreBen- 

taWvea  for  the  Bacal  jear  ending  June  30.  1863 

EBllmatee  of  appToprialinus  for  the  r^uppon  of  the  Library  of  Con- 

gtetiB  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  lUS'd ....... 

Eallmatu  fur  appropriations  fur  the  support  of  the  office  of  the 
Hnperintendeot  of  Public  Printing,  and  for  paper  required  for 
the  game,  and  for  the  public  blading,  for  the  fiecal  jear  end- 
ing June  30,  1863 

EitiniatcB   for   appropriations  for  the   support  of   the   Court  of 

ClaimB  during  the  year  ending  June  SO.  1863 

I^tlmatcB  for  appropiiatiuna  for  the  support  ot  the  executire  de- 
partments fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 .. ... 

Estimatea  for  a[^ropriatioii8  for  the  payment  of  penaioni  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO.  1863 

Estimatei  for  appropriationB  for  the  Hupport  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment lor  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  i86i 

EstimatiM  for  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  annuiUes  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30.  1863 

Estimates  of  appropriatiuni  fur  the  Indian  service  in  New  Mexico 
for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1863 

Eitimatea  for  appropriations  for  Che  Indian  servtce  in  California 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  miscellaneoas  ei- 
pensee  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriation b  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1883 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  national  ar- 
mory, arsenals,  and  for  the  purchase  of  munitlunB  of  war,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Climates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Militarj 
Academy  tor  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  fur  fortifications  and  other  works  of 
defence  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  surveys,  kc,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  uavy  proper 
fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Independent 
treaenry  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Coast  Surrey 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 , 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  light-b< 
establishment  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  offices  of  the 
surveyor  general  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  p.niteDtiary  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863. 

Estimate  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public  build- 
ing! and  ground*  for  the  year  endltig  June  30, 1863.... 
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Eitimttcs  for  ■pproprlationB  for  the  support  of  the  metropoUtao 
police  for  the  year  ending  Jim e  30,  1863 

MimirteB  for  apprapriations  for  Ihe  support  of  the  SmithsODliui 
Iiutitnte. .... , .... 

Estimates  for  approprUtiOfU  for  the  ettpport  of  the  Fatent  Office 
for  the  year  endlDg  June  31}.  1S63 

EBthnates  for  appro priatJonB  for  the  support  of  the  governmeat 
tiot[utal  for  the  Inwuie  for  the  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1BG3.... 

EtUnates  for  appropriiitioiiB  for  eipeneet  for  the  collection  of 
rcTpnue  from  laods  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

firtimites  for  appropriatiooi  for  Ihe  eurvey  of  pablic  lunda  for  the 
Tear  ending  June  30,  1863, 

EttiniBte  of  appropriation!,  under  the  control  of  the  War  Deports 
ment,  required  for  the  ordnance  eervioe  during  the  fiscal  year 
cmding  June  30,  1863 ., 

Bdimate  of  the  amount  required  for  fortiflcatJonB  now  existing, 
or  in  course  of  ccnstruction,  for  field-works,  and  for  engineer 
traliia.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Bdimate  of  amount  required  by  the  engineer  department  for  the 
Knpport  of  Ihe  Hililoiy  Academy  duriog  the  Gocal  year  end- 
ing Jnne  30,  1863 

Estimates  of  appropriation,  under  the  control  iif  the  War  Depart- 
ment, required  for  the  service  of  Ilie  Bureau  of  Topographi- 
cal Bogineera  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S63... 

Eriimatea  of  funds  required  to  supply  a  deficiency  In  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Quortcrmagter'n  department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1862 ,. 

Bstimatesfbr  the  Quartermaster's  department  for  the  year  I862-'63 

E^timatea  of  the  eipenses  of  the  office  of  army  clothing  and 
eqoipBge,  including  the  military  storekeeper's  office,  and 
Voitnl  State*  general  clothing  depot,  ScLiiylktIl  arsenal,  and 
it«  branchei,  during  the  year  186Z-'63 

Estimateof  the  expense  of  the  office  of  army  clothing  and  equipage, 
iDciuding  the  military  storekeeper's  office  and  depot  in  New 
York  city,  and  its  branch  at  Boston,  during  the  year  IS62-'63, 

Eitimatea  of  appropriations,  ondcr  the  control  of  the  Quarter- 
matter's  department,  for  che  care  of  prisoncrK,  for  the  fiscal 
fear  ending  June  30,  1863 

IWmales  of  appropriations,  under  the  cogniEance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yard!  and  Docks,  required  for  tjie  service  of  the  Steal 
year  eading  June  30,  1863, 

EdiaatcB  for  appropriaUons  for  the  support  of  the  Departmentof 
State  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partioent  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Ettiiaalea  for  appropriatlotu  for  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Edimatea  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimate*  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  and  branches,  and  assay  office  in  New  Tork, 
tor  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  18S3 .. .... 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  rapport  of  the  Poit  Office  De- 
partment for  the  yeor  ending  June  30, 1863 

Estimittea  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  govcrnmeuts 
in  the  Territories  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  judiciary  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Estimatei  for  approprlatioiu  for  the  support  of  government  inter- 
coonewitb  fonigunatlonsfor  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  t86S. 
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EaUmatesofappropriatlouBfar  oil  Hud  other  suppliwror  theliKht- 
bouBes  and  lighted  beocoiu  on  the  Atlantic,  Qnlf,  nnd  lake 
oosBte,  Butboriicd  prior  to  March  2,  18C1,  for  the  fiacBl  jetx 
ending  Juno  30,  1863 

Eetfmatea  for  additional  appropilatlont  (or  the  War  neportment 
for  the  present  and  fiscal  jear  ending  June  3D,  1B63.  Letter 
from  the  Elecretary  of  War,  transmitting  the.. 

£Mtmatea  for  the  service  of  the  Voet  Office  Departnipnt  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1863,  with  letter  from  PoBtmaster 
General  transmltling  same 

Estimates  additional  for  furtlflcsttonB  now  In  the  counie  of  con- 
atiucllon  for  the  second  half  oF  the  jem  18G2,  and  for  the 
year  1863,  with  letter  from  the  SecreC«rr  of  War 

Eatlmalei  of  the  Burgeon  general  for  the  tnedfcal  and  hospital 
department  of  the  regular  arm;  for  the  flica)  rear  ending 
June  30,  1883,  with  letter  from  tho  Secretary  of  War 

Eatimales  In  detail  of  paj  and  labolstence  of  the  United  Slates 
marine  corps  for  the  jenr  ending  Jnue  30,  ISES 

Estimate  at  the  etpenec  of  Ibe  qnart«nnaster's  departnieut  of 
the  United  States  Hi*rloe  corps  tot  the  jear  ending  Jane  30, 
1863 

Expense.  Letter  fn>m  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitttng  a  state- 
ment of  the  contingent  eipenges  of  the  military  establish- 
mrnt  for  the  year  1861  .. . 

Expenses.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report 
of  contingent  eipenges  of  the  Wat  Deparlment  for  the  fear 
ending  June  30,  1861 

EDTOpenn  powets.  loterTenUon  In  the  affidis  of  Mexico.  Hescage 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Deoembcr  4,  1861, 
In  relation  to . ... .......... 

Executive.     Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  sapport  of  the, 

for  the  fear  ending  June  3(J,  18S3 

Expenditures.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaiiiiy,  tnns- 
mitting  annual  stalemetit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  IBSI . 

Explanationa  of  eatlmates  for  n^palrs  and  Incidental  expenses,  &c. , 
of  all  the  light' houses  and  lighted  beiicons  authorixed  at  suc- 
cesBlve  scBaiona  of  Congress  to  March  I,  ISBl,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1863 

Expenditures.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  T^vuniy  tn  rela- 
tion to  expenditures  on  account  of  the  coast  survey  for  the 

year  ending  Jane  30,  1661 

Expeadilures.  Letter  from  the  PoBtmaster  General,  tmnsmlttlng 
an  accoant  of  tbe  expend  I  tores  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  PoatOfflceDepartmBtit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861 
Expenditures  of  the  oontin^ent  fund  of  the  Navy  Department 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the,  for  the  year 
eodingJuneSO,  ISSl.   Letterfrom  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Feeding  disabled  borsn.  Letter  ttom  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  thatsnbject 

Fejee  Islands.  Commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the 

Flatheads  afad  other  tribes.     Estimates  for  the  payment  of  inilal- 

mrnta  to  the,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  3D,  1863 ., 

Fleets  of  Uie  different  nations  In  1783,  1793,  1829,  and  1840 

Floiida.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War  In  regard  to  tbe 
evacuation  of  JacksonTille,  Florida,  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  SUtea 
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rordgn  powrrt.  HeMBge  from  the  PTNldent  of  the  Uiilt«d  Statn, 
tnouuitling  k  oommanloktioD  from  lh«  Becntbtrj  of  SUlU 
OD  the  (ubjvct  of  rel&lloiui  with......... .... . 

Furtt.  Letter  from  tho  Secretary  of  War  In  relation  Ui  the 
duuigea  which  ■maj  bare  become  aecm—ry  la  materials  and 
nmitruction  of  foru,  &o . . 

Fool«,  ChpUin  Andrew  H  ,  of  the  Uoited  SUtea  narj,  for  hi« 
tmineiit  eerriue*  fn  otganidDg  the  westein  flotUIa  and  con- 
dncttng  openlloo*  In  tbe  westeni  waleri.  MfWga  from  th« 
Prvldent  of  tbe  United  titat«i  recommeDding  %  vote  of 
thaaka  to 

?«rtlScBtlonB.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Wm  Id  reference  to.. 

Fort  Bidgely  and  Sontfa  Pan  wagon  road.  Bi'port  from  tbe  Sec- 
ietai7  of  the  Interior,  In  relation  to  the  accoaata  of  the  late 
■nperlntendent  of  the .. 

FoflJlintkinB.  Eiitimata  of  the  amount  required  for,  now  extttlog 
or  in  coorae  ot  coaatmctlon,  for  field- work*,  and  for  engineer 
tnios,  for  tbe  BkoI  year  ending  Jona  30.  1863  ............ 

Fmdgn  naUona.  Uevage  of  the  E^irident  of  the  United  Statea 
in  relalion  tn  trade  with,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the 
HotiBeJulySl,  1861 

FnrtificationB.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  traDsmittlDg 
additional  MUmatea  for,  now  In  coune  of  coostructlon,  fur 
theaeoood  bait  of  the  year  IBBS,  and  for  the  year  1863.. 

Fort  Fillmore.  I«tt«r  ftom  the  Secrelory  of  War  in  relation  to 
the  niTenderof,  In  reply  to  reeolntionof  the  House,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1881 

Fortlflctlion  ol  the  am  ooaat.  Heauge  foxn  the  Preetdent  of  the 
United  Stat«i,  tranitolttbg  conetpoodence  on  that  lubject 
with  tbegoveroor  of  the  State  of  Halne.. 

Foreign  coantry.  Uenage  from  the  Freeideot  of  the  United 
btatca  In  relatton  to  eziatlng  iytlem  of  revenue  and  Qnoi 

Forta.     Letter  from  the  Socrttary  of  War,  fn  relation  to  the  c( 
atrtxHion  of  forta  and  other  means  of  defence ........ 

FoRign  porta.  Ueaaage  from  the  Prealdeat  of  the  United  Stalea 
in  regard  to  Ininrgent  prirateen  in  ............... ... 

Foceign  nations.  Eatlmntes  for  spproprlatlonB  for  the  support  of 
goTetHDMot  ioteiootma  wllb,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  SO, 
18(3 

FottiAcollon*  and  otlier  work*  of  defence.  Estimates  for  ai^ro- 
priationaforthesnppoitof,  fortheyearendlng  JuneSO,  1863.. 

Foceign  natloDS.  iaterxuTae  with.  Becapltalation  of  eaUmatea 
for  appropriations  tor  the  lupport  of,  tor  the  year  ending  Jni 
30,  IBfil 

Praokfort  on  the  Main.    Commeidal  relations  of  tbe  United 
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Frtotonl,  Major  General  John  C.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  imall  arms  from  Febra. 
ary  11,  1861,  to  February  1.  1883,  and  oorrcapondence  in 
leference  to  the  purchase  of  armi  by 

Fnscb  domlDions.  Uommerctol  rdaliona  of  the  United  State* 
with  the 

Ftencb  dominioa*.  NarigaUon  and  commeice  of  the  United 
Stale*  with  tbe 


Oalnca,  Edmund  P.     Memorial  of.................  ....... 

Qoldshoroogh,  Qaptw"  Louis  U.  Heaiage  from  tbe  Present  of 
(be  United  Slate*  reoommending  a  vote  of  tlianka  by  Cmi- 
gre«to 
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Ooveroment  coatracts.  Letter  from  the  Becretarf  of  W»r  in  re- 
lation to  any  interest  of  memben  of  CoQRrew  io  gorero- 
meat  contracta.... ... . ... . 

GoTerament  hoipttal  for  the  lasans.  Egtimatea  for  appropria 
tioiu  for  the  support  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863.. 

Qnvd-houae.  central.  Letter  from  the  Sedetaiy  of  Wai  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  piiaODen  In  the 


HanoTer.  kingdom  of.  Message  fraiQ  thaPr««identof  thetJDlted 
Stales,  transmitting  copy  of  a  special  treatf  between  the  king- 
dom of  Elanover  and  the  United  fitatei  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Slade  dues 

BanoTer     Conmerclal  relations  of  the  Dnited  States  with...... 

Banse  Towns.  Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  U oiled  States 
with  the.. — 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Navigation  and  oommerce  of  the  United 
Slates  with  the 

Haytt,     Commercial  relations  of  the  United  Btates  with-.... .... 

Hayti.     Kavieation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with.... 

HoDduras.  Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  Sttalea 
with 

Horses,  purchase  of.  Letter  from  the  SecretaTy  of  War  In  rela- 
tloD  to  the . 

Hones.  Letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  addi- 
tional papers  In  relation  to  feeding  disabled 

Hospitals  Eetimatca  for  appropriatious  for  the  support  of,  for 
the  year  undlDg  June  30,  1863 

Hoapital  for  the  Insaoe.  EKtimstes  In  the  deficiency  of  the  sunt 
required  to  maintain  the,  through  the  curtenl  Sscal  year — 
that  of  I881--6a 

HoDse  of  Bepresentatives,  Eslimatea  of  appropriations  for  the 
snppott  of.  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863 ....  ...... 

House  of  Etepresentatives.  EHtimules  of  appropriatioos  for  the 
condngent  eipetisesof,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S63 

I. 

Imports,  the  conntHcs  whence  imparted,  with  the  quantity  and 
value  of  e*eh  clan,  nnder  the  act  of  March  3, 1857.  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  Part  1 

Imports  in  American  vessels,  in  foreign  vessels,  the  valae  front 
each  country,  and  the  oggregnle  value,  nndrr  the  act  of 
Hatch  3, 18S7.    Commerce  and  Navigation,  fart  1 

Imports,  the  coutitries  whence  imported,  with  the  quantity  and 
value  of  each  class,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  ISbl.  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  Part  1. 

Imports  in  American  vessels,  in  foreign  vessels,  the  value  from 
each  country,  and  the  aggregate  value,  under  the  act  of 
March  i,  ISfil.     Commerce  and  Navigation,  Part  1st .. 

Imports,  indirect,  vnder  the  act  of  March  3, 18&T.  Commerce 
and5Iavlgatioii,PartI 

Import*.  Indirect,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  I86I.  Commeme 
and  Navigation.  Part  1 . 

Indian  refugees  IntSauthero  Eansaa.  Letter  from  J.  P.  Usher, 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relaUve  to  mode  uut 
amount  of  relief  ezlendett  to 

Indian  department  property  In  Utah  Territory.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  laleiiut  furnishing  the  evidence  In  relatioD 
to  the 
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IndiMi  aervlce  In  Hew  Hextco.  Extimstes  foT  appropiintioiu  foT 
the,  for  the  ye»t  eniling  Jnne  30, 1B63 

Indian  «er*icelD  Califotaf*.  EattmHtetfor  appropriatioiii  for  (he 
tappurt  ot  the,  for  the  ,vear  eoding  Jung  30, 18ES 

IndUn  Affair*  Eitiitiatea  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  the 
ComminEonar  of,  for  the  jreai  eDdiiig  June  30, 1863 

Indian  department.  Kstimate  of  (nnds  reqaired  to  meet  tba 
current  ezpenan  of  the.  and  for  the  pafment  of  annuities 
and  other  otijecta  provided  for  by  trcntiea  with  the  varioiiB 
Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  cniiiog  June  30, 1863 

Indratrial  exhibition  tu  London.  Menage  from  the  PreddeDt 
of  the  United  Statea  tranimitting  letter,  memorial,  &a  ,  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  repreaent  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can dlizeni  at  the.  in  1862 

Indrntrial  exiiibiitini,  London.  Memge  from  the  Preaident  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  conveying  to  the,  articles 
for  exhibition . .~--. ...... 

lalerior  Department.  EistimHtes  foraddltlonai  appropriationa  for 
the  aupport  of  the,  for  the  jeor  ending  June  30, 1861... 

Interior  Department.  Esrimates  for  appropriations  for  the  rap- 
port of  the,  for  tha  year  ending  June  30, 1863 

Interior.  Letter  from  Anistant  Secretary  of,  relative  to  mode 
and  amonnt  of  relief  extended  lo  Indian  refugeea  in  Soutberit 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  in  relatiou  to  cluugea 
for  periodical  examloationa  of  invalid  penaiODsn 

Intoior.  Letter  from  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  tha  claim  of 
Hary  A.  Beranlt,  administratrix  of  Joseph  Wbeaton,... .... 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  uf  tbe,  In  relation  to  con- 
tracts  for  returning  and  subwstence  of  captured  Africant 

InteritR-.  letter  from  Secretary  ot  the,  tringmitting  an  annual 
aUtement  of  the  conUngent  expenses  of  that  depwctment 
fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1861 

loterioT.  Recjpilulation  of  estimates  foi  appropriationa  for  the 
snpport  of  the,  fbr  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  18S3 , 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  fumidhing  the  evi- 
dence called  for  in  relation  to  Indian  department  property 
in  Utah  Territory 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.  in  relation  to  the 
parchaae  and  distribution  of  cotton  aeed.... 

Interior.  L-lter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  tbe  re- 
ports of  the  surveyor  general  and  [upers  in  four  prirale  land 
claims  in  New  Mexico... 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  ijecrelary  of  the,  transmitting  a  list  ot 
prisoners  conQned  in  the  penitentiary  in  tbe  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia by  sentence  ot  coQrts-mnrtial ...... 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  a  report 
oflheanrTej-ot  genera)  of  Washington  Territory,  of  damages 
suffered  by  George  W.  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  (be  occu- 
pancy of  bia  landi  by  tbe  War  Department 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secrstary  of,  transmitting  report  of 
the  investigation  of  the  acts  of  Governor  Brigbam  Young, 
a  ^tia  superintendent  of  Indian  affain  in  Utah  Territory.  .. 

Interior,  Report  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  compliance  with  act 
of  March,  1881,  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  com- 
mnnicating  results  of  examinations  into  the  accounts  of  the 
late  anperintendent  of  the  Fort  Ridgcly  and  South  Pass 
wagon  road 

Interior.  Iftler  from  the  Secretary  of.  in  answer  to  resolution  of 
the  Houre  in  relation  to  appropriations  in  aid  of  agricuitare.. 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  saline 
luida  in  Nebnuka  Territory. 


Intetior.    Letter  fh>m  the  Seeietu7  ot,  tmumitUag  the  na 
of  the  clerka  and  other  penoiu  employed  in  that  depMtment 

Interior.  Letter  from,  the  tseneluy  of  Uie.  ttatumltllag  itate- 
ueot  at  the  qu&ntity  of  public  hmda  dl^iOMd  of  by  gnuit 
and  nle  dnce  June  30,  IBGT 

JnTolid  penitoiien.  Letter  from  the  Secratkiy  of  the  loteriot  In 
nUtlon  to  chuge*  fot  periodical  esamitwUooa  of  lovalid 
peailanert . ....  .. ....... 

Ionian  Jele*.    NaTlgatloD  and  commeroe  of  the  United  St 
with  tbH 

IowB«,  Indiana.  Bttlmatea  Car  the  payment  of  tuinamse  of  the, 
for  the  jair  ending  June  SO,  1S63 

Italy.    Commercial  relations  of  the  Dnilad  Stale*  with 

J. 

Japan.    Commerdal  reladonaaf  the  Dnited  Statea  with.... 

Japan.    Navigatiiin  and  oommerce  of  the  Dnilod  with 

Johnaon,  OeargeW.     letter  from  the  Beoretai7  of  the  Interior  Id 
relation  to  damage*  anffcred  by  him  in  oonaeqiieoce  of  the 
occupancy  of  hie  lande  by  the  War  Depwtment...... .. 

K. 

TTnn—j  Indiana,  for  Intertwt  in  Ilea  of  inreatment  for  the  year 
eodins  June  30, 1863 

TTmyn,  Indian  mfugeeii  In.  Letter  from  the  Amietant  (Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relallve  to  mode  and  amount  of  relief  ex- 
tended to,  in  Southern......... 

.Kickapooi,  for  ninth  ioilalment  of  iotereat  for  the  year  ending 

■         JaneSD,  1S63 

L.  J 

lAnda.  Eatimate*  for  approprlattona  for  expsMe*  of  the  colleotliHi 
of  revenue  from,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1BG3. ....... 

I^nd  Office.  Eitlmatei  of  appropriatlona  required  for  the  office  of 
the  Commimloner  of  the  Qeneml,  for  the  fiical  year  ending 
Jnne3U,  IpSS 

liinda,  pnlilic.  Ettimateaof  approptlationa  required  tooollect  the 
revenne  from  the  laleaof,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863. 

Xands,  public.  Eatimatei  for  appropriationa  for  the  aorTey  (.f,(or 
the  year  ending  June  SO,  1863 

lAikde,  ■  alne,  in  Nebraika  Terriloiy.  Letter  from  the  Sectelaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  telaUoo  to 

Land  claims      Letter  from  the  Sectetary  of  the  Interior  tn 
mitilng  the  reporU  of  the  mrreyor  general  and  papen  In 
four  land  claimi  tn  New  Uexko 

Uberia.    Navigation  and  ootomecce  of  the  United  Statee  with... 

Light. bon«e  aetabllabment.  &tJmale«  for  approprlaUoni  for  the 
■npportof  the,  for  the  year  nndlnd  June  30,  I86i 

Light  houae  eatabllshment.  RecspitnUtloii  of  eattmatee  for  the 
■upport  of,  for  the  SmmI  jaar  ending  June  30,  18BS  ... 

Ught-houte  Board.  Estimaleformiicellaneotnexpfniies.andpoat- 
age  of  the.  for  the  fi«ul  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

IJght-hoiue.<.  EatlmitleiofappropriatloDifuroilandolberauppliei 
for,  on  the  AtlanUc,  Oulf,  and  lalie  ooaata,  aathoriaed  prior 
to  March  S,  IS61,  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  ISdS.. 

IJght-honae*.  Explanation!  of  eitimaiN  for  repain,  ftc  ,  of  all 
tbe,  authorinNl  at  tnoce-llTe  (canooa  of  Omgreaa  to  March 
2,  1861,  fur  tlie  flM*i  year  ending  June  30,  1863  ...... 
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IUIb.  An  abnliBctor  the  oAan  and  cootrncU  foT  ctitfing  the 
mtils ;  a  itatement.of  the  additional  allowancea  to  coatract- 
on  ;  and  also  a  Rtatemeot  of  the  curtailment  of  the  mall  aer- 
vice  during  the  year  mding'  June  30,  1861.  Latter  from 
fhe  Pottmaater  Qeneral  transmitting  the  skma. . 

lUne.  Uearage  from  the  Prealilent  of  (he  Dnited  fitatea.  traiu- 
mittiog  corropondcQce  w[th  the  (ravemur  of  the  State  of, 
on  the  <ubj«;t  of  kh  coaat  and  luhe  fortification 

Mailiie  corps,  Eltimata  fur  appropriations  for  theiupportof  the, 
fir  the  year  ending  June  3D,  1863 

Marine  corps.  Eitlniate  of  pa;  and  anhaiitence  of  ofBcera,  mn- 
cidaaa,  and  privates  of  the  United  States  marine  oorpa,  for 
the  ;etw  ending  Jnoe  3D,  1663 

Mariae  corps.  Bttlmatea  of  the  expenM*  of  the  qnarteTmastar'a 
department  of  the,  for  the  year  eadlog  June  30.  1S63 

McKiostrj,  Jtutue.  letter  from  (he  Secretary  of  War,  tnuwmit- 
ting  copies  of  all  the  proceedlriga  of  the  coarta  of  inquiry 
and  courts  m.trti&l  In  the  owe  of .. 

Mechanical  Bepor(«of  the  P<itentOffif»  fiir  the  year  1B61.  Letter 
from  the  CommiadoDer  of  Priten(a,  tranamittLng  the 

Medical  depaTtm<;Dt  of  the  army.  Latter  from  the  Seeretarj  of 
Warrelatim  to  (he  efficiency  of  the 

Medical  and  hcapltal  department,  eftlmatea  of  tho  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral  for  the  anpport  of  the,  for  the  ftacal  year  eaHiag  June 
3D,  I8G3.     Letter  from  the  S.cretary  of  War,  transmitting. . 

Uedicti  department  of  the  army.  Meaw^eof  the  President  of  the 
United  Statra  la  reference  to  farther  legltlatiovto  perfect  the 
reorgaalntlon  of  the ... 

Memoriil  of  Edmund  P.  Oaiues 

UeriJiandiae,  foreign,  exported,  and  Uie  qoantity  and  value  ship- 
ped t>  eachcountry  nnder  the  actof  Uarcli  3,  1857.  _  Part  I, 
Commerce  and  navigation 

Merchandise,  foreign,  exported,  with  the  atooaat  la  American 
Tenels,  in  foreign  veneU,  and  the  agoiregate  Talne,  under 
theactof  Uuch  3,  1B57.    Part  I,  Commerce  and  NavlgatioD. 

Merchandise,  foreign,  exported,  and  the  quantity  and  value  ship- 
ped to  each  country,  undxr  the  sot  of  March  2,  1B61,  PartL 
Commerce  and  uavigatiun . 

Merchandise,  foreign,  exported,  with  tho  amount  in  American 
Tesaelt,  in  foreign  veuels,  and  the  aggregate  Talue,  under 
the  actof  Uarch3,  1861.    Part  I,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

MerdtandlM,  foreign,  exported  from  each  collection  district.  Com- 
merce and  Natigation,  Part  II 

Men^iaiidiae,  foreign,  value  of.  exported  from  each  collectjon  dis- 
trict.    Commerce  and  KavigaSm,  Fart  U ... 

Vercbandise,  foreign,  value  of.  iraporteri  Into  ench  coIiecUon  dis- 
trict.    Commerce  and  Navigation.  Fart  n 

Merchandise.  fureiRu.  qoantity  and  value  of,  iraportad,  nnder  act- 
of Uarch  3,  1861,  into  each  collection  dlstttct.  Commerou 
and  Navigation,  Part  II 

Hercbandtu,  (breign,  quantity  and  valne  of,  Imported  into  each 
ooilecilon  district  nnder  (he  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  June  S.  IBM.     Commerce  and  Navigation,  Part  II. 

Henomonee  Indians.  Estimates  fur  the  paymnut  of  annuities  for 
(he  yeu  ending  June  3D,  IB63 

Hetropulitan  police.  Eatimates  fur  appropriadons  for  the  support 
of,  fiir  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Uesloo.  UeMu^e  from  the  Piestdeut  of  the  United  Slatea  in  re- 
lation to  the  In(Krvention  of  EurorM^n  powen  la  the  a&lrs 
of,  in  reply  to  a  leaolution  of  the  Hooae,  December  1,  IBfll.. 
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Mexico.    Commerdal  relatioDs  of  the  DaitedStatet  nith 

Mexico.    NBvlg&tloQ  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with... 
Mexico.     Hei^Bage  from  the  President  of  the  United  8tat««,  trans- 

tDltttng  report  from  the  Department  of  Etate  ngiuding;  the 

present  condition  of ., 

Meitcan  oSaira.    Heseoge  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

to  anewer  to  a  resolution  of  tbe  Honie  calling  for  further  a 

reBpondence  relative  to 

Miamles  of  Kansas.     Eiitiinalcs  for  the  pafment  of  the  annuities 

of,  for  the  year  ending  Juae  30,  1863 

Sllamie«  of  Indiana.     EstimatcB  for  the  payment  of  annaitiea  of, 

for  the  year  coding  June  30,  1863 

Ulamtes  of  Eel  river.    EsUmate a  for  the  payment  of  annuitli 

the,  for  the  j  ear  eniilng  June  30,  1883 

Military  governor  of  North  Carolina.    UesMge  from  tlie  President 

of  the  United  States  !□  relation  to  tbe  authority  and  action 

of  tbe  Hon.  Edward  Staniy 

Militia.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  In  relation  to  the,  I 

1S61 

Mileagti.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensnry  In  relation  t 

mileage  and  per  diem  charged  by  the  manual  and  district 

attocnejr  of  Che  northern  district  of  New  York  of  late  fears. . 
Military  and  naval  defence.     Message  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  ri 

porta  from  tbe  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  relative  to  th 

military  and  naval  defence  of  (he  country  ...... 

Military   Academy.      ICstimale  for  the  pay  and  subfistence  of 

officers  and  alloirances  of  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1863 

Military  Academy.   Estimate  of  amonnt  required  t>y  the  Engine 

department  for  the  support  of  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

JnneSO,  1863 

Military  Academy.     Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support 

of,  for  the  year  endiog  June  30.  18(13 

Mint.     Eatimales  of  appropiintions  for  the  support  of  the,  for  the 

year  ending  June  80,  1863 

Miscellaneous.     Estimates  for  appropriations  fbr  the  payment  of, 

expenses,  for  tbe  year  endlnK  June  30,  18G3 

Mlscellaneons.     Estimates  for  appropriations  for,  objects,  for 

year  ending  June  30,  1863 

MtfeCellaneouB.     Recapitulation  of  estimates  for  appropriations  for, 

expenses,  for  the  year  eoding  June  30,  1863 

Mole  Indians.     Estimates  for  tbe  payment  of  instalments  due  to 

tbe,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1H63.. 

Honey,  weights,  and  meaenres  of  the  respective  countries,  i 

the  English  equivalents... ... . 

Muka  tribe.     Estimates  for  the  payment  of  instalments  of  the. 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1B63 

MnnitionB  of  war.     Intimates  for  appropriations  for  the  purchase 

of,  for  tbe  year  ending  Jnne  30,  18GS 

Mnscat.    Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with .. 


National  debt.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasnrj,  trans- 
mitting aatatement  of  tbe,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1862  .. 

Navy,  Detailed  estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  Ihe  ofUce 
of  the  Secretary  of  tbe,  for  the  year  ending  June  3D,  1863. . . 

Navy  proper.  Estimates  for  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of  the, 
for  the  year  ending  Jnna  3(1,  1863. 

Navy  yards.  Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the,- 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863 
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NaT7-  BecapitnlatlOQ  of  cetimitm  for  appropriation*  for  tlie  aup- 
port  or  the  Deportmeat  of  tbe,  for  the  year  tndlcg  Jnne  30, 
1863 

KsTigBtion  and  commem  of  the  Unllod  Slates  with  forelf^n 
GoaDtTiMdniiog  thsjMT  ending  September  30, 1B6I,  (Britiih 
dominions) 

N>T7  during  the  year  eodfngr  June  80, 1801.  Bktimatei  of  addl- 
tiooal  approprlatdane  for  the  support  of  the 

KwkTj.  EatimatM  for  appropriatlona  for  the  lapport  ot  the  Navj 
Department  for  the  yeM  ending  June  3U,  1803 

Nbt;.  Letter  from  the  SectetAry  of  the,  in  Telation  to  trnniport- 
atloQ  of  naval  tnppliei,  monitiona  of  war,  Ac,  to  the  PaclQo 

Kft*7,  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  trMumltbig  the  namet 
of  the  clerks  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment dnriag  the  year  1881 ., 

SkTf.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  »  detailed  »tat«- 
ineot  of  tbe  eipenditurei  of  contiDgent  fand  of  (ha  Nary 
Departmeat  Cor  Uf  year  ending  June  SO,  1801. 

K»Tal  defence .  Hceeage  from  the  President  of  tbe  United  St  ttes, 
with  reporta  from  the  Becretarias  of  War  and  Navy,  relative 
to  tbe  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  conntry 

Navy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  trnnsmittl^  a  itatv- 
meot  of  all  tbe  contracts  mads  by  the  different  burean*  ooa- 
nected  with  the  Kary  Department ..... 

Kavy.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
priety of  an  appropriation  for  testing  Durfee'l  submarine  gaa . 

Ifsvy.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe,  (ranetnittjng  reports  of 
the  wreck  of  tbe  tranqiort  steamer  Governor,  and  search  for 
the   UnitedStatettMpTennont  by  tbe  frigate  Sabine 

Naval  ofGcers.  HeMage  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommending  a  vote  ofthanklby  Congren  to  naval  t^cen 
named  therein .-■ 

Nkvy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  o(  the,  in  relation  to  tbe  ex- 
peoditure  of  the  appropriation  lor  tbe  oompletlon  of  "  bte- 

Nary.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe,  transnltttng  a  report 
of  the  board  of  examiiMis  on  the  Iron  steam  bBtl«r7  oon- 
stracltag  at  Hobokea . 

Bavy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  annnal 
statement  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  offioert  of  the  navy 
and  marine  corpa 

Navy.  Eetlmatea  of  appropriatlona  under  the  oognlBnce  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordinance  aiKl  Hydrography  for  the  service  ol  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Kkval  Academy.  Enimatei  of  tbe  amount  required  for  the  pay 
of  officers  and  others  propcaed  for  doty  at  tbe  United  Mates 
Kaval  Acndemy  for  tbt  fiscal  year  ending  June  3D,  1863 

Nary.  EsUmatea  of  pay  of  commiMloni,  warrant  uid  petty  ofS- 
cen  and  seamen,  InclndiDK  engineer  corps  of  the  navy,  re- 
quired for  vessels  proposed  to  b«  k«pt  in  oommtnlon,  includ- 
ing receiving  venels,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883..,. 

Navy.  Letter  frum  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Constmction,  with 
estimales  for  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of  the,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1863...... ........ 

Navy.  Estimates  of  the  expenses  cj' the  Bnrean  of  Rwvldoa  and 
Clothing  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  186A . 

Karj.  EMimotes  of  aiipropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Bnreaa 
of  Hcdtdne  and  burgery  for  the  fiscal  year  eodlog  June  30, 
1863 

Savy.  General  estimates  of  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of 
the  nav  J  prefer  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1863,.... 
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Vivj.  Qeneral  eatimaten  of  approprtkUona  foi  tbo  lappoit  irf  tb« 
marine  ooi  ps  for  tbe  aervioe  of  the  fiacal  year  ending  Jons 
30,  1863 

NaT;.  Oeoeral  eatlmatca  of  approprlatlona  for  the  support  of 
navy  yaniB  and  other  apedal  objects  required  for  the  Berrlce 
of  the  Baca\  fear  ending  June  30,  1S63  .. 

Navy  Department.  Qcnenil  ealimate  for  salaries  and  contloRent 
for  the,  and  for  the  executive  building,  doriiig  the  fiscal 
year  eadlag  June  30.  1663 . 

Navy.  Hummary«tat«ment  of  appropriatloQsfor  Uie,aad  for  the 
marine  eorp«,  during  the  fiac<tl  year  ending  June  30,  1863.. 

Neliraslu,  Tetritary  of.  EEtimates  for  appropriations  for  the  sap- 
port  of,  for  the  year  eodiag  Jan«  30,  1B63 .. 

NebrultB,  Mline  lands  in.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior la  relation  to ....... 

Hetherlaorig,  domiaioDS  ot  the.     HaTigation  i 
the  nniledStiitMwitb  the 

Netherlaods.    Commercial  relatlont  of  tb«  United  Btktea  with  the. 

Vevada,  Territory  of.  Bstimata  for  ai^tropriatloiu  for  the  ii . 
port  of  the  goTemmeot  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863. 

New  Granada.     Commercial  relaliooi  of  the  Dnited  States  with-. 

New  Granada.  NsTigatioDandoommetoeof  the  United  State*  with 

New  Mexico  Eatimitesfur  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
govemment  of,  fur  the  year  ending  June  30.  1863 .... 

New  Mexico.  Estimates  forappropiiatjoni  fur  the  Indian  serHcs 
in  the  Territory  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1863 

New  Mexico.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  tians- 
mitdng  the  reports  of  tbe  tatTSyor  cenenJ  and  papers  in 
fiar  private  land  claims  In 

Nes  Fercfi  Indians.  Estlmatea  for  the  instalments  doe  Uie,  for 
the  year  ending  June  SO,  1868 .. 

Hiouagna.     Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with. 

NicatBffua.     Commercial  relations  of  tbe  Uniteil  States  with.. 

Ni«qual1y,  PnyalJup,  and  other  tribes  of  Indiana.  Sstlmates  fi 
the  pKymeot  of  ancnitiei  of  the,  for  tbe  year  ending  June 

30,  18G3 

North  Orollna.  UeiBage  from  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  In  T«latl.in  to  the  aoUunity  and  actioD  of  tbe  Hon. 
Edward  Stanly,  military  govenior  of . .... 

Northern  froDtier.  Statement  of  the  number  at  forliSoationi 
whldi  have  been  built,  including  thow  nearly  completed, 
the  number  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  number  not 
oommenced,  but  propoaed  to  be  erected...... .. ... 

Norway  and  Sweden.  Commetdal  rolatioiia  of  the  United  States 
with 

Norway  and  Sweden.  Navigation  and  oommeroe  of  tiie  United 
Stales  with 

Not*  Scotia.     Commercial  rdations  of  the  United  States  with.. 


Oblo  and  other  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  voluntoets  from,  tailing  to  reoslve  oommimloai.. 

OfBceri  In  new  regiments  of  ngolar  army.  Letter  from  thefiecrS' 
tary  <tf  War  in  relation  to,  io  answer  to  resolution  of  the 
House,  transmitting  Army  Beglilcr . ....... 

Officers  of  the  army.  Meassge  &om  the  President  of  the  Dnitad 
States  in  relation  to  the  assignment  to  duty  of  the .... 

Omaha  Indiana.  Ektimatea  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities  of 
the,  for  the  year  ending  June  90,  1863 ...... ... 

Ordnance  department  Letter  from  tbe  Svcretary  of  War,  sub- 
mlttlDg  a  communication  from  the  chief  of  the.  In  relation 
tu  a  reorgooinUoa  of  tbe  enlisted  force  of  that  department.    1 
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Poatmuter  Oeneral.  Letter  from  tbe,  trangmlttiDg  an  abstract 
of  the  offers  and  coatmcfs  for  carrying  the  mnlls,  a.  atalfr- 
ment  of  the  additional  allowances  to  contisctora.  and  alito  a 
■tatement  of  the  curtalloieiit  of  the  mall  service  for  the  jeu 
ending  Jane  30,  1861 1 

FoBtrnFtster  General.  Letter  from  the,  transmitting  an  acootrnt 
of  the  expenditureg  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1861 

Fottmagler  General.  Letter  from  the,  in  relation  to  the  dift- 
contiDtinnce  of  postal  eervice  on  mail  routes  in  seceded 
BUtfs 

FMltoaster  Gcnernl.  Letter  from  the,  transmitting  a  list  of 
clerks  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  Foat  Office  De- 
partment  

Postmaster  General.  Letter  from  the.  transmitting  estjmatei  for 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  yetx 
ending  June  30,  1863 

Post  Office.  Estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  mpport  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1893... 

Poatmasler  General.  Letter  from  the,  transmitting  a  report  of 
all  fines  ani  deductions  for  failures  to  deliver  the  malU  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1861 

Pottawstomlcs  of  Uaron.  Estimates  for  the  payment  of  ao- 
DUlties  of  the,  for  the  jear  ending  June  30,  1863 ..... 

Fottawatomii'S.  Estimates  for  the  payment  of  the  annnittes  of 
the,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1863 

President  of  the  United  8tites  Uensage  from  the,  in  relation 
to  eo-operating  with  any  State  for  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavrry . 

President  of  tha  United  States.  Message  from  the,  in  relation 
to  exi.stlng  system  of  revenue  and  finance  in  any  foreign 

"""•■y .• 

President  of  the  United  States.  Message  from  the.  transmitting 
report  from  the  Department  of  State  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  Mexico 

Preudent  of  the  United  States.  Message  from  the,  in  regard  to 
Innnrgent  privateers  in  foreign  porta 

President.  Uessage  from  the,  transmitting  correspondence  con- 
cerning tho  case  of  the  Danish  bark  Jurgen  Lorentien, 
seized  on  her  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Havana  by  the 
United  States  ship  Morning  Ught 

Freddent  of  the  United  States.  Message  from  the.  transmitting 
a  memorinl  in  behalf  of  tho  State  of  New  York  on  the  sulv 
jeol  of  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  tho  Erie  and  Osirego 

Preudent  of  the  United  States.  Message  from  the,  concerning 
the  Interruption  of  business  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Sttte  of  California 

Present  of  the  United  States.  Uesn^a  &om  the,  in  asswer  to 
resulutioB  of  the  House  calling  for  farther  correspondence 
relative  to  Mexican  aflurs , , , 

Praident  of  the  United  States,  In  relation  to  the  anthoritr  and 
action  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blnnly,  military  govemiH'  of 
Iforth  Carolina.     Message  from  the ...... ...... 

President  of  the  United  States.  Message  from  the.  tmnsmittlng 
correspondeacabotween  thcgoverDmen ts of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  In  relation  to  the  British  mail  ateamet 
Trent 

Resident,  tlessage  of  the,  tranemitting  copy  of  special  treaty 
between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  United  States  for 
tlie  abolition  of  the  Stadednes................... ........ 
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Pical(l«nt  of  the  Dnited  Stetes.  IfeaMge  from  the,  recommend- 
lag  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Cftptaia  Bomuel  J.  DuPoat  b^  Cou- 
gnm  for  bis  ser vices  and  g^laotr; 

PraaidGnt.  M«8Eage  from  the,  in  relatioa  to  the  aaiignmeDt  of 
the  officers  of  tha  arm;  to  duty. 

Preddeat  Hesaage  from  tbe,  recommeQdiQg  a  vote  of  Lhaolu 
to  Captain  Louis  M.  QoldsboroDgh  b;  CuDj;n3SS  for  his  ser- 
Tkn  and  gallantry . ......... ...... 

Praddent  of  the  Dnited  States.  Ueessge  from  the,  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Dnited  States,  with  reports  from  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Nbtj,  relative  to  the  military  and  naval  defence 
of  the  coQDtry  .,..,., . . 

FK^ent  of  t^e  United  States.  UesMge  from  the,  in  regard 
to  indemnitj  obtained  f(>T  the  maltreatment  of  ao  agent  of 
the  American  missionaiies  In  Egypt ............ 

President  of  the  United  States.  Uetisage  from  tha,  in  reference 
to  further  legislation  to  perfect  the  reorganieatjon  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  anny  ....... ..  ... . .... 

Freaidcot  of  the  United  States.  Mcasnge  from  the,  tiansmittiog 
correepondeoce  In  relatioa  to  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  bark 
Proridencia . ................ 

PieaideDt  of  tite  United  States.  Ifeasage  of  the,  in  reply  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  July  13,  1861,  in  regard  to  the 
blockade,  privateering,  and  the  recognition  of  the  so-called 
■oathem  confederacy , ... 

Prendcnt  of  the  United  StBt«8.  Mcamge  from  the,  recommend 
Ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Andreir  H.  Foole,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  for  his  eminent  services  in  orgoaiiing 
the  western  flotilla  and  oonducting  operatloui  in  the  western 

Avddent  of  the  United  States.  Uesaage  from  the,  recommend- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congiess  to  naval  oQicera  n&med 
therein ... ......,,,.  ....  ........ 

President  of  the  United  States.  Uessage  from  the,  traoBmitting 
a  cxnsmunicatton  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  lelations 
with  foreign  poirers „ 

Fraideot.  UeasBgs  from  the,  In  reply  to  resolution  of  t^e  House, 
JnlySl,  lesi;  subject,  trade  aud  commeice  with  foreign 
nations...... . 

RreddeDt.  Message  from  the.  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Bouse;  lulilect,  InterventloD  of  European  powers,  in  the 
afiairs  of  Hezico 

Preddent.  Measnge  of  ttie,  trarumittlng  correspondence  with  liie 
governor  of  Ihe  State  of  Ualneon  the  subject  of  sea-coast  and 
lake  fortlQcation 

IVesident.  Blegsige  from  the,  transmitting  letter,  memorial,  &/:., 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  interest  of 
American  citizens  at  Qie  industrial  exhibition  to  be  held  In 
London  in  1862 

Freaident  of  tbe  United  States.  Uevage  from  the,  in  answer  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  July  13,  1661,  in  relaUon  to  the 
Asiatic  ooolie  trade 

Praddent  of  tbe  United  States.  Menage  from  the,  transmitting 
correspondence  In  relation  to  conveying  articles  for  the  In- 
dustrial exhibition  in  London 

Frisooers  of  war.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting 
correspondence  had  by  Major  General  John  E.  Wool  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exchange  of _ 

Priaonen  tn  tbe  penitentiary  of  the  District  of  Colnmbla  by  sen- 
tence of  aourt»martiaL  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interico',  transmitting  a  list  of  the  .„... ...... ......  ...... 
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Friaonera  taken  on  the  iloop  Telms.     Letter  from  the  Ssoretaiy 

of  War  reUUve  to  relrweof  the 

PriTtteera.     Heange  fiom  the  Freeldent  of  the  United  State*  In 

rrgiird  to  losurKsnt  privateers  in  fordgn  porta 

Friftteeriag.     He«age  trom  tlie  Fi«8ideat  in  relatioa  to,  Jnlj 

13,  IBBl 

Produce,  domestic,  espoita  of,  tba  quaatit;  and  value  ahft^ted  to 

e«cb  oountry,  in  American  vcaaeU,  lo  forelKQ  ve«el«,  and 

(he  aggregate  ralue,  (Commerce  and  Naiigatlcsi) •..., 

Piwdace,  domeatic,  eiported  fnnn  each  collection  dlitiict  in  the 

cotintr]',  (Commerce  and  NaTlftatlon)  .  , .. , ,.., 

Frasnia.     Commercial  relatione  of  the  llnited  Btatea  <rith  .... 

Public  lands.     Entimato  for  appropriations  for  the  tarvej'  of, 

for  ttte  year  ending  Juno  90,  1B63  ...... ...... ...... ...... 

Pobllc  Bnildingi,    Letter  from  Oomminioner  of,  aooompaaj'tDg 

estimates  uf  appropriatlooa  for  Uie , ... ............ 

Public  Buildings      Anoual  esUmatee  of  the  Commiadoosr  of,  (en 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Pnbllc  boildlngi  and  grounds.     Estimates  for  appropiiations  for 

the  support  of,  fur  the  year  ending  June  30.  1S63 

PuUio  lands.     Letter  from  the  Seciet^ry  of  Ihe  Interior,  traos- 

mitllng  Stat  meot  of  the  quantity  of  pnbllc  lands  disposed 

of  by  gr«at  and  sale  sliice  June  30,  18&T 


QusTtermsster.     Estimate  of  faada  required  to  supply  deflclendes 

to  the  depu-tment  of,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jjioe  30, 1861. 
Qnartermasler's  department.     BSstimatea  Ibr  the,  for  the  year 

1862^*63 

Qoa-pawi.    EsUmstes  for  tha  payment  of  annnitiea  of  the,  for  the 

year  ending  Jnne  30, 1863 

Qal-nai-elt  and  Quil-leh-ute  Indians.    EstimstrB  for  the  payment 

of  lnstalmet.ts  due  to  the,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863. 


Bailwity  to  Baltimora  fh>m  WMhlogton.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  War  In  relaUon  tosarveyof. 

BaiitOAds.  Letter  from  the  Becfel«ry  of  War  in  relaUoo  to  the 
payments  to  rsl] roads  for  the  transportation  of  troops 

BecKpitulatioQ  of  estimates  fbra^^iropiUtfonsfoT  the  year  ending 
June  30,  186 

Becapilulatlon  of  the  dttalled  estimates  for  the  government  print- 
ing establlnhment  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1863 

Becsjntulatlon  of  estimates  fur  the  snpport  of  the  light-honse 
establishment  for  Ihe  fiscal  jrear  ending  June  3D,  1863,  with 
letter  from  chnlrtnan  of ...... ............... 

Becelpte  and  expenditures.  Letter  from  the  Becntary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  StAtes,  transmitting  annual  statement 
of  the 

Becapitulation  of  estimates  and  appropriations  for  1861,  and  ibr 
the  year  ebiUog  June  3D,  1863 

Begimental  bands.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relatioa 
to,  In  amy  seiT'oe 

Beport  on  the  defeuce  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  fnnn  Paauuna- 
qooddy  to  the  Sabine 

Beport  on  the  northern  frontier.. .......... ..........  >..•.. 

B^ort  (m  the  weatem  frontier  from  the  BaUne  bsjr  lo  Ute 
Bnporios 


.    Ful.      Ho,        Pl(*> 


Btporl  Ml  tb«  Minorlta,  anaul*.  magadiMi,  ud  funnderiea,  which 
in  mMitii)ii«d  In  the  ttaird  eection  of  the  rcaolaUon  of  the 
Senkta 

Bqmrt  of  Lwatenuit  J.  A.  Dmhlgreu,  otdiuuM  office.  United 
St«leanav;  jaxA  .... .  ......  . ..  ....  ...... .. 

Bcpnt  of  Major  B   Delafleld 

Beport  prelim inary  of  the  eighth  ceilMie,  for  ISSO 

BnraiK  end  finance  in  foreigo  counttlet.  tiemtgp  from  the 
FRddent  of  the  Uoited  Slatea  In  relallon  to  eKirtlng  Bjitemt 
of. 

BaTQlTingbBtteiies.  Letter  from  the  Secretarf  of  War,  transmit' 
ttag  letter  of  Qeorge  VanderheTdea  la  relation  to,  and 
rinruid  harbor  defeticte ..... 

Binr  ud  harbor  defences.  Letter  from  th«  Secretnrf  of  War, 
tnotmlttiDg  letter  of  Qeotge  TaodeiheTden  In  relation  to 
lerolving  batteiiea and .... ................  ...... 

Bogne  Birer  Lidtane.  Eitimaiw  for  pnjment  of  lulAlmetita  of 
the,  far  the  jear  ending  Jnne  30,  1B03 , 

Bima.    Commerdal  relationa  of  the  United  Slatei  with. .... 

Baik.    NaHgatlon  and  conuneroe  of  the  United  StalM  with.... 


8m*  ud  Fozea  of  HiMlsalpid.  Ektimatea  for  payment  of  the 
aQnaltiea  ot  the.  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S3..; 

Sici  and  Foxes  of  Mlnonri.  Kktlmatea  for  the  payment  of  the 
anuultiea  of  the,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1H63 

&]ine  land*  Id  Nebiaaka  Territory.  Letlrr  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  io  relation  to 

Etrdlniv     NaTigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  State*  with. . 

Eaxony.    Commerrial  relstloDi  of  the  United  State*  with 

Scott,  Robert  E.,  of  Virginia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  War 
in  relation  to  the  homioicle  of  ... .... ............... 

Scuim.  Commnnication  from  the  Sec*«tary  of  State,  tranmlt- 
ting  ahetract  of  returoa  ahowing  (he  nnmbcr  of  regl<tercd 
namea  In  the  port*  of  tlia  Uoitod  States  for  the  year  ending 
Ncpteniber  30, 18SI 

SMHXMt  fortification.  Heange  froon  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  tfansmittlng  correapoodenoa  on  that  anbject  with  the 
governor  of  the  Stale  of  Ualne -.- 

Btceded  States  Letter  frftn  the  Poatmaiter  Qeneral  in  relation 
lo  diaoontinolng  postal  aerTlca  in  the 

Secretaij  of  Bt«t«.  Letter  from  the,  eoclodng  italemsnt  of  the 
nomber  of  pa«engen  arriving  in  the  United  State*  on  Clip- 
board daring  the  year  ending  December  SI,  IBSl 

Enainolrs.  fittinutes  for  fulfilling  treaties  with,  for  the  ;ear 
ending  Jnne  .10,  1863 

ScDecaa.  Estlmale*  for  the  p«yment  of  annniUe*  of  the,  fbr  the 
year  ending  Jane  30,  II«6S 

Seo^e.  Estimates  for  per  diem  and  mileage  of  senaton.  and  for 
tite  support  of  the  office  of  ^o  Secretary  of  the  aeaato,  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  Jnno  30,  1863 

Seoste.  Batimatee  for  the  contingent  expenie*  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jnne  30,  18<3,  of  the 

Bbawnec*.  &nimste*  tot  payment  of  annnltle*  of  the,  for  the 
year  ending  Jnne  SO,  186S 

Hhlloh,  TeniiMsee.  Letter  ^m  the  Secretary  of  War  in  at 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Hotue  calling  fbr  reports  of  comn 
ersof  the  battle  of , „ 

S'Elalfaun  Indians.  Bstimatesforpsymentoflnstalmenta  to  the, 
for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  186S 

fflam.    Mnigstion  sad  ootnmetoe  of  Uw  United  Dlate*  with. . 
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SgMl  mpplio*.     Lotter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trwiMaitting 

Si  NatioDB  of  New  York.     Estimittes  for  the  paymaot  of  annni- 

Sioni  of  ML&dedppi.     Estimates  for  payment  of  annuities  of,  for 

SUrery.     Messnge  from  the  Pruiident  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation to  co-operating  oith  any  State  for  the  giadual  abuUsh- 

BmithBCnlan  IneUtate.    EetioialM  for  appropriations  for  the  aup- 

61 

matcfl  for  tbe  support  of,  for  the  year  cndiDg  June  30,  18S3.. 
Soldiers'  back  pay.  bounty,  &c.    Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 

138 

South  Carolioa  Tolunteera.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Wat 

laliuu  to  arming  South  Carolina  Tolunteera,  fugitive  Blares. . 

Bpanl«li  bark  Provldencla.     Message  from  the  Presirient  of  tbe 

Spanish  dominions.     Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United 

130 

Etracla  of  returns,  showing  the  number  of  registered  seamen 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ye^r  ending  Sep- 
temberSO    1861 

Statemeui  of  ancDal  pay,  &c  ,  of  the  officers  of  the  nsry  and 

maiiue  corp«,  with  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy.... 
Statement  of  the  number  of  fortifioiUonB  which  have  been  built, 

Statements  relating  to  the  defences  of  the  coast  from  the  Fassa- 

Statement  of  the  number  of  foiliBcations  which  have  been  built* 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Meiico,  Including  (hoea 

State,  ISecretary  of.     Letter  from  the,  in  answer  to  a  resulntiUD 

tjcles  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  the  elevea  months 

State.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relftHon  to  clerks  and 

State.     Letter  froni  the  SetTclary  of,  tiansmicting  statement  of 
disbuisementa  of  contingent  fund,  balances  of  appropriations 
OH  hand,  aod  a  precise  and  analytical  slatemeut  of  all  moneys 

Stale,     atimates  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  De- 

18 

estimated  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

78 

8tU«  DepulmBDt  daring  the  fiacal  yoar  endiOK  Juoe  30,  ISSi. 
E«ttaut«s  for  adJitioo^  kppropriiitioiu  for  the  inpport  of  the. 

State  recommaiLdiiig  aompeQatUoa  to  oertiin  foreign  codbqU  for 
the  jeax  endiiig  June  30,  18BS.     Letter  from  the  necret»ry  of. 

Stnm  battery.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nhvj.  trnns- 
tnlttiog  report  of  the  board  of  eutmlnera  of,  at  Hobokeo 

Btcamer  Governor,  Letter  from  the  fieoretiirj  of  the  Nnrj.  tnms- 
nitting  reporta  of  the  wreck  of  the  tianspnrt  steamer  QoT- 
emor,  and  learch  for  Dnited  States  ihip  Vermont  by  the 
frigate  Sabine 

gtCTeoa' I  battery.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expeDditnra  of  the  appropriation  for  the  compte- 
lion  of  Steveni'i  (team  battery. . 

Snppliea.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  tnumltting  eaU- 
mitea  for  signal 

Sorreying  department.  EatJmatcs  of  appropriations  for  the  Rip- 
port  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  3U,  1SS3 

Sorreya  for  military  defence.  EBlimalea  for  appropriatlooB  for 
the  mpport  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ]S(i3 .. 

Smreyar  general.  EatjiDatea  for  appropriationa  for  the  support 
of  the  ofl^ces  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1863 

Sotliff,  Mlio,  and  Levi  U  C*m,  Letter  from  the  SecKtiry  of 
the  TreaBDry,  tranimitting  bh<  rrport  and  OTidenee  in  [«Ia- 
lioa  to  the  claim  for  danugM  of 

Sweden  and  Notway.  NavigntloQ  and  commerce  of  the  United 
Btat«a  with 

Sweden  and  Norwajr.  CmBmeKial  nlatiom  of  the  United  Statea 
witti 

BwitKrland.     Commercial  rtlationi  of  the  United  Statea  with.. 


Toan^B  of  American  and  foreign  reawls  entered  into  each  dii- 
biet  from  foreign  countriea 

Toiuu«e  of  the  leferal  dlxtiiota  of  tbe  United  Slate* 

Toniuuteaf  the  seTenliUatiictB  of  the  United  iJtateB.  Condented 
Tiewof 

Tbiukage  r^iatered  and  enrolloa  from  the  yeor  1810  to  the  year 

isei 

Tannage  of  Anerlcan  and  foreign  Tenela  cleared.  CommeTca 
and  Navigation,  parti 

ToDDage  of  Amarinn  and  foreign  vewela  entered,  Commeroe 
and  Navigation,  part  1 ...... .. 

Ibnnags  and  natioaal  charutar  of  foreign  vew-li  entemd  and 
cleared      Cummerce  and  Navigation,  part  1.  .... .. 

Tonnage  of  Ameiicao  and  foreiitn  voaae  ■  drared  from  each  dis- 
trict.    Commerce  and  Vavigntioo,  part  2 

IVnnage  of  Arnvrion  and  foreign  viii<seli  entered  into  each  dia- 
trict.     Commerce  and  Navigittlon,  part  3..  . 

Toooage  of  Americiui  aiid  fureign  vesseli  cleared  from  each  dls- 
tnct  for  fureign  conutiiea .... 

Tnde.  UrHHge  uf  the  Pre-identof  the  United  States  in  reply  tu 
reaoluUun  of  tb«  Huase,  JuiySl,  IBSl.  Subject:  trade  and 
commerce  with  forelftn  naliona. 

Tnmaportat.on  of  troop*.  Lettrr  from  the  SecrBtftty  of  War  In 
reference  to  tranaportitlua  of  tRX>p«  and  munllloQS  oF  war 
by  railroad,  &c....— .... 

TraiMpoitation  of  troop*  loiter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
lelatkin  tothxt  subject 

Tmn^MTtallun.     Lettrr  fioin  the  Secretary  of  th«  Kavy  in  rela- 
tion  to  liBn>port.kt)oo  uf  nivai  anppliet,  munition!  of  ' 
tc.,  ta  the  TadficcoMt 


TnuuportAtion  of  troopi  between  the  Uinguri  liver  and  the  Pk- 
dflc  oowrt.  Letter  from  Ihe  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to 
the  ooit  of ^ 

Tnuuports.  Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  Wac  id  relatioa  to 
tnuwports  furaitihed  for  the  army  of  the  Fotomac .... 

TranspoTtatioD  of  tcoopB.  Lettei  from  the  becrebuj  of  War  in 
relation  to  the  payments  to  railroads  for  the 

Treaanry,  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.  transmitUng  copioi  of 
contracts  for  the  neceMary  labor  at  the  New  York  castom- 

Treainrer's  aroounts.  Letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  tnnsmitti&g  oopice  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  with 
the  United  States  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
year  1B60,  and  the  Qist  uid  secuad  quartets  of  the  jear 
1861 

Tleaanret's  accounts.  Letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unitod 
Btates,  tniDsnltting  copies  of  bifi  accoanbi  with  the  Dait«d 
States  for  the  third  and  fourth  quartare  of  the  year  iseo,  and 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year  ISSl...... 

Treasnrer'g  accounts.  Letter  from  the  lYeasurer  of  the  United 
States,  tranamittiog  the  Treasurer'a  accounts  for  the  Hrvlce 
of  the  FoBt  Office  Department  for  the  yeM  ending  June  30, 
1861 

Treaiurj.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  trarumlttiDg  a  state- 
ment showing  the  manner  of  the  disbursements  of  the  oon- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Tieaaury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3D,  1B61 

Treasury.  Ijstter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  aonual 
statement  of  the  receipt*  and  eipenditures  of  the  United 
SUtesfcrthe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861 

TreasQry.  Letter  from  the  ISecrctary  of  the,  in  relation  to  the 
floating  deU  of  the  United  &Ut«8 

rreasury.  Letter  from  Uie  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  stirfe- 
ment  of  the  particulars  of  the  oational  debt  on  the  29th  day 
of  May,  net 

Treasury  Uepattmeot  dnring  the  year  ending  June  30,  18E2. 
Eitimalea  for  additlooal  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the 

Treasury.  Estimate*  for  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Tr^ury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1B63  .... 

Tt«aaury,  independent.  Eetlmatcs  for  appropriations  fur  the 
support  of  the,  fur  tha  year  ending  June  30,  1863  ....  ...... 

Tleasury  Department.  Ehtimate*  of  appropriation  under  the 
control  of,  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1863 

Treasury.  Letter  from  the  Secrotary  of  tiie,  in  relation  to  mile- 
age and  per  diem  char^^ed  by  the  marshal  and  district  at- 
torney of  the  northern  district  of  New  York  of  late  years 

Treasury.  Lettei  from  the  Si:cri:taryof  the,  transmitting  a  list  of 
the  number  and  names  of  persons  employed  in  the  Coast 
Surrey,  and  expenditures,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1861 

Trcaauty.  Lctterfrom  the  Secretary' of  the,  transmitting  his  report 
and  OTidenoe  In  relation  to  Uie  claim  for  damage*  erf  Hilo 
Sutliff  and  Levi  H.  Case 

TTeasary.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  in  relation  to  blaaki 
for  soldiers,  back  pay,  bounty,  &c 

Treasury.  Letter  from  the  Beoretary  of  the,  on  the  subject  of 
relations  with  northwest  British  America,  pMticularty  the 
Red  Klver  of  the  North 

Treasury.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tha,  in  telatloD  to  oon- 
merclal  intercourse  with  Canada .... .... .... ........ ...... 


Tnamrr,  Letter  from'  the  Staoteay  of  the,  tnumDittln;  n  list 
of  the  clerks  and  other  per«oDa  employed  <d  the  TreMar]r 
Depirtment  fbr  Uie  yesr  ending  December  31.  1861 

Tiettj  for  the  abolltioa  of  the  Stnde  due*  to  the  kingdom  of 
Uanorer.  Ueemge  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tnngmlttirig  oop;  of 

Tnasttry.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  In  relation  t«  ml- 
try,  feea,  and  perquisites  of  oollector,  surTsyor,  and  na*B,l 
ofSoer  of  New  York 

TVeMDiy  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  tn  relnUon  to  ex- 
pendlturefl  on  accoant  of  the  Coast  Barvey  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jnna  30,  1861 

IVent.  British  mail  steamer.  Measige  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  transmlttia^  correepondenca  between  the  gov- 
emmenliof  the  United  Stites  and  Qroit  Britain  In  relation  t^^ 

Tro'>(»,  transportation  of  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  on  that  ant^ect  .... 

Tnrkey.     Karigatkn  and  commeroa  of  tha  United  i^tatea  with. . 

Tgtkith  dominions  Commercial  reiatinns  of  tha  United  States 
with  the 

Tnscaoy.     NavigaUnn  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with.. 

Two  Sidliee.  NaTigaUon  and  commeros  of  the  United  States 
with  the 

U. 

Dmpqms.  EilimatM  fot  payment  of  annDltlea  of  the,  for  the 
yearendlDB  June  30,  ISflS 

United  States,  militia  of  the.  Letter  from  the  ScKietary  of  War 
In  relation  to  the.  Id  IS61 

United  SlAtes.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  enctoalng 
•tateneot  of  the  number  of  paMieogers  arriTlag  in  the 
United  States  on  shipboard  during  the  year  endirig  December 
31,  1861 

Uailed  States,  relations  between  Uie.  and  foreign  powers.  Heiwage 
from  the  Preeident  of  the  Uolted  States,  transmitting  a 
oommnnlcation  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  that  subject.. 

Umgaay.     Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Uuited  Stateii  with. 

Utah  Tcrrilory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fur- 
niitiing  the  oTldence  called  (br  in  relation  to  Indian  depart- 
ment property  tn  Utah  Territory 

Utab,  Territory  of.  Estimataa  for  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  government  of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S3.. 


Commercial  retatlonsof  the  United  States  with 

TtDeanela.     NavngaUoo  and  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  with. 
"   aels  ballt  daring  ibp  year  IB6I.     Number  and  class  of,  and 


Ve«als  bolit  Irom   1815  to  IBSl.     Number  and  claee  of,  i 
tonnage  thereof 

Volmiteer*.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Oeneral,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneial  relative 
to  the  laws  oonfeniDg  peurions  on  wounded  and  disabled 
soldiers,   Ac 


Ur,-,..1LvG00glc 


War.     Letterfromthefi«ci«tarTof,  in  relation  to 

the  Whits  House  on  tb«   PdtnnDky  elver ........ 

WtT.  Lettei  from  the  Becrotaiy  of,  In  reUtlou  tu  the  Dnmbw  of 
legimmtal  chaplftins  in  eervlce  under  pay.  Ik ....... 

War,  muultioae  of.  Eetimatea  for  appropriation!  for  the  por- 
chaae  of,  for  tbe  je&reniliaK  JnoeSO,  1»63 

Wu.  Btcipit Illation  of  e«tiiuate«  for  appro priatloDB  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  DepartmeDt  of,  for  tlie  year  ending  Jane  30, 
18M 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relalioo  to  any  iotereat  of 
member*  of  CoDgren  in  govern  ment  contncta 

War.  Eatlmatea  of  appropriation!  f6r  the  BOppixt  of  the  De- 
partment of,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18<9.  — 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretly  of,  with  annual  eatimates  for 
tbe  year  endiag  June  30,  ISflS 

War.  E^tlmalee  of  .ipproprlaClone,  under  the  control  of  the  ad- 
jutant general's  department,  required  for  the  eervlee  of  tbe 
fltcal  jenr  eniKrg  June  30,  1883 

War.  E«tiDiateo(  the  payof  the  army,  gnbetetecoe  of  tbe  officers, 
*o.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

War.  Eitlmste  of  the  pay  of  the  Ullltary  Academy,  lubaiatenoe 
of  offlcer«,  and  allowaocea  for  the  Baca)  year  ending  Jutie  30, 
1863 

War.  Ettimate  of  funds  reqaired  to  pay  five  hundred  thounod 
volunteer*  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863--.. 

War.  iLstlmates  of  appropriaUona,  under  the  control  of  tbe  pay 
department,  for  the  volunteer  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1S63 -.- - 

War.  Batimatei  of  appropriaUans,  nnder  the  control  of  the  sab- 
ri*ttnc«  department,  required  for  the  service  of  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1863 ,,.. 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  relative  to  release  of  ptlsoo- 
en  taken  on  the  sloop  Velma 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  oorrespondance 
of  Miijor  Genera]  Hunter  in  relation  to  arming  Boutb  Carolina 
volunteers — fugitive  slave* . 

War,  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  transmitting  oopiea  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  court*  of  Inquiry  and  conrts- martial 
In  the  case  of  Justus  HcKinatry .... 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  on  the  subject  of  the  occnpa- 
tlon  by  the  troops  under  command  of  Qeneral  UcCleilan  of 
the  White  House,  in  Virginia 

War  Department.     Bslimateacrf  appropriationa,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the.  required  for  tbe  ordnance  service  during  the  fiscal 
I  year  ending  June  30,  IB83 

War  Department.  EatimatesofappropriationB,  under  thecontrol 
of  the,  required  for  tbe  service  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neer* during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lStt3 ...... 

War,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of.  Subject :  armed  flotHla  on 
the  western  rivers . 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  tranamltting  addiUonal  e*- 
timatcs  for  fortifications  for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
1862  and  for  the  year  1883 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.  In  relation  to  an  early  appro- 
priation (or  tbe  completion  of  the  defences  of  Waahlugton 

War.  Lifter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  enUmatee  of  the 
suri^oD  general  fbr  the  medical  and  hoepKol  department  of 
the  regular  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1863.. 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.  In  rnplj  to  resolution  of  the 
House  of  December  3,  18S1,  in  relation  to  the  affitlr  at 
Ball's  Bluff 


Ur,-,..dtvG00^lc 


Ww.  Latter  from  the  Becratarf  of,  In  reply  to  reaolutton  of  tha 
Bbnw  of  4th  December,  18S1,  in  relation  to  tba  aurreiuler 
of  Port  Fillmore . .. 

Tar,  nbmlttlng  eallmatea  for  expeniea  of  the  bnltding,  comer 
of  F  and  I6th  atrteta,  occnpied  b^  the  BDrgeoo  general  and 
pajmastoT  generara  offices.     Letter  from  the  Secretarj  of 

Tar.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  la  relation  to  regimental 
bandain  armyaerTlce 

Wat.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  la  anawer  to  a  molution  of 
the  Honae  makii^  Inquiry  aa  to  the  treatment  of  priaoaera 
in  (beoentral  gnant-honw . 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of.  transmitting  correapondenoe 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  relation 
toaddiUonal  roatea  between  Waahington  and  Mew  Tork..., 

War.  Letter  from  the  Becretary  of,  in  relatloa  to  the  coat  of 
tranaportatioa  of  troopa  from  tbe  Ulwoari  river  to  tbe  Pacific 


War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  trknamittlng  the  namea  of 
all  the  ctiaplaint  OD  the  Tolla  on  file  in  the  (^ce  of  the  ad- 
JDtant  geueial 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  tranimittiag  a  report  of  Ua- 
jcr  Geaeral  Wool  aa  the  Dumber,  age,  and  condition  of  the 
African*  In   bis  dijlrict „ 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  tmntinittjng  information  la 
relatioii  to  tnuisporta  funiidiad  for  tbe  army  of  tbe  PaUttamo. 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secratarr  of.  in  reUtioo  to  the  efficiency 
^Uie  medical  department  of  the  army 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  in  anawer  to  reaoluUoa  of 
the  Honae  calliag  for  infbnnatloa  aa  to  amount  of  money 
piJd  clerka  and  otben  connected  with  Uexican  military 
oontribntion  accounta  over  and  above  tbe'.r  tolaries 

War.  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  •ubmlttiag  t.  commanicstlon 
bom  the  cliief  of  the  ordnance  deputment  Iq  relatjon  to  a 
norganlaatlon  of  tbe  enlUted  force  of  that  department 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  encloeing  a  communication 
from  the  paymaater  general  of  the  United  Stales  army,  ubing 
for  an  Incmae  of  the  clerical  force  !□  hla  bareau 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  organiaa- 
tion  of  Sonth  Catoliaa  volnnteen  composed  of  black  men — 
bifltiTe  alave*.... . 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  answer  to  reaolnlion  of 
the  Honae  calling  for  reporbi  of  oammandera  of  the  battle 
ofShiloh,  Tenn«aaee 

W(r.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  tranamltting  letter  of  George 
Vender  Heyden  in  relation  to  revolTing  batteriea  and  river 
and  harbor  defenoea.. , . ... . 

War,  Letter  iroia  the  Becretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  homldde 
of  Robert  E.  Scott,  of  Virginia 

War.  letter  bom  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  payneota 
to  railroada  for  the  tranqioTtation  of  troopa............ 

War.  Letter  bom  the  Secretary  of.  In  relation  to  tbe  changes 
which  may  have  beoome  neceaiary  in  materials  and  con- 
•tanctian  oif  forta,  Ac , .... 

War.  letter  firom  tbe  Becretary  of,  tnitiamittlng  commnnlca- 
tkn  from  Qaneral  John  A.  Dix  in  relation  to  maintaining  a 
■■all  police  force  in  Baltimore,  HBrjlaad 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  estimates  for 
additional  appropriations  for  the  War  Department  for  the 
preaeot  and  flacal  year,  ending  June  30,  1863 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  correapondenoe 
had  by  Hi^  Oeneral  John  E.  Wool  in  relaUoa  to  the  ex- 
change iM  priaoners  of  war 


War.     Letter  fTom  the  Secretary  of.  In  raUtion  to  fartiftcstioiu.. 

War.  Lettei  frotn  the  Secretary  of.  Id  aaawer  to  a  lesolnlkiD  of 
the  Hoase  reUUve  to  paymaaten  in  the  afmy............. 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  traamutting  the  Siul  report 
made  by  the  commislioa  on  war  cInhib  at  St.  Louis ... 

Wai,  Letter  fron  the  Secretary  of,  relative  to  military  protec- 
tion to  the  Baltimore  aad  Obio  nilroad 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  tiantmitUnK  eatlmalea  for 
signal  supplies 

War.  Letter  from  the  Bccretaiy  of.  tranimttling  statementa 
ehowing  the  contracts  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Wax 
Department  daring  the  year  1861. 


War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  relative  to  an  alteraUoa  of 
bridges  across  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  oaoal.  in  Qeorgetowa 

Wat.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  oonstnic- 
Uoo  of  forts  and  other  means  of  defence 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  enclosiog  a  list  of  the 
appointmeDta  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  for  the  yewr 
ending  April  1,  1BB2 

Wat.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  regard  to  the  evacuation 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by  the  fbrcea  of  the  United  States 

War.  Letter  front  tbe  Secretary  of,lnaDB«er  to  resolution  otUie 
House  relative  to  paymeote    made    for   transportation   of 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretory  of,  (tansmlltiiig  a  statement  of 
the  contingent  expenses  of  tbe  military  estKbllsbnient  for 
theyMr  1861 

War.  Letter  from  the  tiecretary  of,  transmitting  returns  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  18S1 

War.  Iietter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  report  of  the 
engagement  at  DraiDesville . ... 

War.  Iietter  from  the  Secretary  of,  tmasmitting  copies  of  pa- 
pers on  file  in  Qnirtermaster  Oeneral's  bureau  ia  relation  to 
purcliBse  of  horics 

War.     Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  feeding  disabled 


Wat.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  Tolnnteers 
from  Ohio  and  other  States  filing  to  receive  commUaiona, 
eicepE  bj  the  governor  of  Pennsylvtmis  .- ..— 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secrotary  of,  transmitting  leport  of  con- 
tingent expense*  of 'that  department  for  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  18SI 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  tbe  purchase 
of  small  arms  from  Febmnty  12,  1861  to  February  1,  1863, 
and  correspondence  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  arm*  by 
Major  Qenerol  John  0.  Frdmont ....... 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  a  itatemcnt  of 
appropriatloos  applicable  to  tbe  service  of  the  Wat  Dapatt- 
mentforthe  fiscal  year  1860-'61 

War.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  answer  to  a  molutlon  of 
the  Hoose  in  reference  to  the  tnuMportatlon  of  troopa  and 
munitions  of  war  by  r^lroad,  frc ... 

War.  I«tter  from  the  Secretary  of,  in  relaUon  t^  the  incre»se  of 
ttie  clerical  force  in  the  several  bureaus  of  tbe  War  Depart- 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  ia  relation  to  the  ooit  of  the 
transportAtlon  of  snn*,  Ac. ,  to  th«  conntry  west  of  the  Alle- 

War.  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of,  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
men  enlisted  in  each  of  the  steven  reglmeuta  added  to  the 
rcgtdat  army,  &c 


■  Part.      Vn.      Pifa. 
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ffir.    Letter  from  the  Secretarf  of,  in  reUUon  to  feeding  dte- 

»b]«<l  hoTMB  through  the  winter 

Wir.    T«tt«r  from  the  Secretary  of.  In  oniwer  to  a  resolntion  of 

the  Hon«e  of  Jwur;  10,  ISGi,  in  relation  to  the  diiBnter  >t 

B«U'i  Bluff 

Wu,     Lett«[  from  the  Secretaiy  of,  in  aniwcr  to  a  leaolution  of 

the  Uoiue  In  relation  to  inrvey  oF  railroad  from  the  city  of 

WaahingtoD  to  Baltimore .. 

Wu.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  In  aiiawer  to  a  resolution  of 

the  Uoose  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  dead  horses 

Wu.     Letter  from  tba  Secretary  of,  transmittiag  two  hundred 

capieaof  the  OtScIal  Army  Register  for  the  pieaent  year  1862. 
Vlr.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  transmitting  Army  Begister, 

with  Information  required 

ffsr.     Letter  from  Uie  Secretary  of,  in  answer  to  reaoluUon  of  the 

HoDse  In  relation  to  arming  certain  volunteer  regiments 

from  Kew  York 

WuhingtoQ.  Territory  of,  estimates  far  appropriaUoai  for  the 

support  of  the,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 

Watem  riven.     Letter  ham  the  Secretary  of  War  la  reUtion  to 

armed  aotilla  on  the 

Whtatoo,  Joseph.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

relative  to  the  claim  of  Mary  A.  Beraalt,  admioUtratrii  of.. 
White  BoiUM,  in  Viiginia.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  In 

relation  to  the  oocapatlon  of,  by  the  troop*  onder  command 

or  Oeneral  McClellan 

White  BoDse,  on  the  Famunky  rivtr.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  War  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  the 

Winnsbagoea,  e«tliiutw  for  payment  of  ioitalmenta  to  the,  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 


Tandoa  tribe  of  Sloox,  eatimates  for  the  payment  of  the  anoat- 
tie*  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863 ... 

Taksma  tribe,  eatlmatet  for  payment  of  Instalments  of  the,  for 
the  year  endioK  Jane  30,  1B63 

Tonog,  Brigham,  euperinteDdent  of  Indian  affiara  in  Dtah  Terri- 
toi7.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
r^Mrt  9f  the  InTcatigatlon  of  the  acts  of . .... 
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37th  CoNGREsa,  >       HOUSE  OF  EEPEE8ENTATIVE8.       j  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  iSef«tM.       (  \    No.  80. 


TRASSPOBTATION    OF    TROOPS    BETWEEN    THE    MISSOUEI 
EIVES    AND    PAClnO    COAST. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

RetoiutioH  of  the  Hotue  of  the  \^ih  iiulattt,  m^iring  at  to  the  eott  qftratupor- 
lation  of  troop*  between,  the  Mi**ouri  river  and  Pacific  eoait. 


Haboh  SO,  1862.— lidd  Ob  the  table,  and  ordered  hi  be  prioted. 


War  Dbpartment, 
Wiuhington  City,  D.  C,  March  18,  1862. 
Sir:  Id  compliance  with  the  reeolution  of  the  Honee  of  Bcpresentatiyes  of 
the  19th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  tranemit  herewith  «  commanication  of  the 

SDaTtennaat«r  general,  covering  a  report  "  showing  the  cost  to  the  government 
ir  the  transportation,  per  annnm,  for  the  last  five  years,  by  steam  or  otherwise, 
for  troops  and  snpplies,  between  the  MisBissippi  river  and  the  Pacific  coast,  aa 
veil  as  intermediate  points." 

Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galvsha  a.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  ike  Houte  of  RepreteiUatittet. 


Quaktbrmastbr  Gbnbral's  Offick, 

WoiiingtoH  City,  March  17,  1862. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  in  reply  to  the  resolntion 
of  the  Iloose  of  Repreeentativcs  of  Fehmary  19,  1862,  calling  for  the  "  cost  to 
the  government  for  tVe  transportation  per  annum,  for  the  last  five  yeirs,  by 
iteom  or  otherwise,  for  troops  and  supplies,  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  aa  well  as  intermediate  points."  The  resolution  is  returned. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  MEIGS, 

Qiutrtermatter  Gmeral. 
Hon.  Edwin  M,  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War.  Dig  izedtyGoOQlc 


TEAXSPORTATION  OF  TROOPS. 


Co*t  to  the  ITnited  States  gopermne-nt  for  trantportation,  hy  xteam  or  otherwise, 
of  troops  and  supplies,  between   the    Mississippi  rirer  and  the  Paeijic  coast, 
\s  intermediate  points,  per  annum,  for  the  past  Jive  years,  commencijig 
md  endina 


the  beginning  of  thejiscal  year  1857,  i 


nith  the  fiscal  year  1S61, 


Fiscal  year  1857:  Com- 
mencingJuly  1,  1856, 
and   eliding  Jtuie   30, 
1857. 

Clotliing 

Ordnance 

Troops  and  other 
supplies 

Clothing 

Subeifteuce 

Ordnance 

Troops  and  other 
supplies 

Clothing 

Subriintence 

Ordnance 

Troops  and  other 
suppliea 

Clothing 

Subeiuteuc* 

Ordunnce  

Troops  and  other 
««PP"" 

Clothuig 

.Subsistence 

Ordnance 

Troops  and  other 
supplies 

S47, 069  33 
483,977  24 
46,810  48 

1.523,510  26 

32,101,307  31 
3,961,848  40 
4,319,550  95 
2, 160,  588  27 
1.  503,  799  09 

Fiscal  year  1858:  Com- 
mencing June  1,  1857, 
and  ending   July   30, 
1858. 

49,051  41 
728,234  14 
33,456  47 

3, 151, 106  38 

FiBcal  year  1859 :  Com- 
mencing July  1,  1858, 
and  ending  Juno   30, 
1859. 

125,106  59 

1.682.719  49 

47,851  44 

2,  403,  873  43 

Fiscal  year  1860 :  From 
July  1,  1859,  to  June 
30,  1860. 

94,397  09 
556,954  77 

29,651  47 

1,  479,  584  94 

Fiscal  year  1861:  From 
July  1.  I860,  to  June 
30.  1861. 

27,695  32 
423,603  36 
16,624  78 

1,  035,  875  63 

14,047,154  02 

NoTi. — I&rge  expenditures  appcrtatniag  to  this  Btatement  have  1>ecn  made  nt  New  Toik 
for  California,  at  Neir  Orieans  for  Texas,  and  othut  points  in  the  east  for  Utah  aud  New 
Mexico,  the  exact  amount  of  which  cannot  l>e  asceitdned  except  bf  reference  to  the 
Touchers  in  the  office  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasarr,  and  which  cannot  be  done 
without  causing  Rreat  delay. 
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H0U3E  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 


MILEAGE  AND  PER  DIEM  CHARGED  BY  THE  MARSHAL  AND 
DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


A  resolulion  of  the  House  of  the  \1th  instant,  in  7'elation  to  mileage  and 
per  diem  charged  by  the  marshal  and  district  attorney  of  the  northern 
(lislrict  of  Kew  Yort  of  late  years,  &c. 


UiicB  11,  1862.— Referred  fa>  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  prioted. 


Treabubv  Department,  March  19,  1862. 
Sir:  Id  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  tlie  HoiiRe  of  Roprceentativea  of  the 
ITthinstuit,  to  wit:  "That  the  Secrctarj"  of  the  Treaauiy  oe  directed  to  com- 
nonicate  to  thie  House  a  statement  sliowing,  separately,  the  mileage  and  per 
diem  charged  by  the  marohat  and  district  attorney  of  the  northern  dietrict  of 
^'ev  York  of  Inte  years ;  alito  the  fees  and  mileage  paid  to  witnesses  by  the 
I'niled  StatcH,  and  the  rate  and  amount  charged  for  transporting  criminals  in 
^aid  district,"  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication,  under 
<l'itt>  of  the  lf>tli  instant,  from  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  with  copies 
of  corretipondence  and  four  abstracts,  embodying  the  information  desired. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfuUy, 

8.  P.  CHASE, 
fiecretary  of  the  Trfatury. 
Hon.  Gallsha  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Rcj^reseittatites. 


Treasury  Depart.mext, 
Comptroller's  Office,  March  19,  iSCS. 
SiB:  In  obedience  to  your  call  for  a  report  on  a  resolulion  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  1 7th  iiiHtnnt,  I  transmit  hercwilii  four  abstracts 
nude  from  the  accounts  of  marshals  and  attorneys  for  the  northeni  district  of 
New  York. 
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2  PEE8  AND  MILEAGE  OP  MARSHALS,   ETC. 

Abetract  A  allows  "  BCpsmtely  tlie  mileage  and  per  diem  charged  by  the  mar- 
phal"  in  two  accounts — October  term,  1859,  United  States  circuit  court,  aud 
June  term,  1860,  circuit  court.  • 

Abstract  B  shows  the  fees  charged  in  eight  criminal  cases,  with  "the  rate  aod 
amount  charged  for  transporting  crimiuals  in  said  district."  This  abstract  i» 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  marshal  (Mr.  Mott)  to  render  his  final 
accounts,  but  the  result  of  each  ca»e  is  given. 

Abstract  C  shows  the  "fees  and  mileage  paid  to  witnesses  by  the  L'niled 
States,"  from  the  January  t«rm,  1861,  to  the  January  term,  1862,  inclusive,  and 
the  cost  of  each  term. 

Abstract  D  shows  "  separately  the  mileage  and  per  diems"  charged  by  the 
district  attorneys  from  June,  IS.IS,  to  December,  1861,  inclnsive. 

I  enclose,  also,  copies  of  the  following  letters  and  opinions  relative  to  mileage 
of  United  States  attorneys,  and  have  to  request  that  yon  will  please  send  them  up 
with  the  abstracts,  viz  : 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Attorney  General,  February  4,  18G0  ;  Attorney 
General  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  February  11,  1860;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Attorney  General,  February  14,  1860;  Attorney  General  to  Secn-tary 
of  the  Interior.  Fcbniar)-  18,  1860;  Hecretiiry  of  the  Interior  to  the  Comptroller, 
February  24,  1860. 

The  "  resolution"  is  returned  herewith. 
Very  resiicctfidlv, 

ELISHA  WHIITLESEY, 

Comptroller. 

Hon.  S,  P.  Chase. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Ahttractjrom,  the  accmmUqfthemarfhalJbr  thenortKmtdiMtriet  of  New  York, 
thoieing  the  feet  and  Tuileage  paid  to  witneMtet  hy  the  United  Stale*,  and  the 
whale  coit  f^tach  term  of  court  from  the  January  term,  1861,  to  ike  January 
term,  1862,  iveltuive,  at  charged  in  mid  accounts. 


.^o. 

«.™,*n. 

,^»». 

No.  mUM. 

Hilease. 

Mileage  and 
per  dienu. 

1861. 

Jammry  tann— 

District  conrt,  Albany 

Har  term- 

Diitrict  court,  Rochester 

9,8fl4 
1,160 

8,420 
I,U3 

16,932 
2,764 

3,323 

2,0B8 

180 

27,805 
2,819 

33, 63t 
6,366 

33,296 
4,376 

76,370 
9,766 

$193  20 
68  00 

421  00 

77  10 

846  60 
158  20 

166  25 

104  40 

8  00 

1,394  75 
140  96 

1,681  70 
267  80 

1,1114  80 
218  80 

3,818  50 
488  30 

I71S  70 
139  30 

fiSO  00 
119  10 

1,110  60 
263  60 

27*  75 

1,2S6  90 

40  BO 

1,920  BO 

286  95 

2,395  20 
469  60 

2,057  30 
293  SO 

4,526  10 
9BS  30 

$3,383  68 

1,031  66 

8, 962  27 
922  68 

jDDe  term— 

Circuit  conrt,  CuuDdaiguk  ... 

July  term— 

AnguEt  term— 

District  coart,  Aubum 

Before  commiBBioDera 

October  tenn— 

1, 140  31 

Noveroberte-TD— 

District  court,  Buffalo 

186Z. 
Dlatrict  court,  Albany 

238,727 

11,936  35 

17,402  30 

Non. — Tbe  coet  of  each  t«nn  does  not  embrace  compcuBation  of  attorney,  clerk,  nor 
commlwioners ;  nor  the  amount  pi^d  by  tbe  Unit«d  States  for  maiatenaiice  of  convicta  ia 
the  penitentiuy. 
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I  AND  MILEAQE    0»  1UA8HAL8,    ETC. 


Department  of  the  Intbriok, 

FebrMory  4,  1860. 

Sir  :  Juan  0.  Spencer,  e«q.  United  States  district  attorney  for  tlie  nortliem 

dirtriet  of  New  York,  has  applied  to  this  department  from  the  action  of  the 

FbM  Comptroller  of  the  Treasnir.  snspending  certain  charges  in  hit  accounts. 

The  snapension  thns  appealed  from  are  items  2  and  ID  in  statement  No.  1005S 

of  tbe  comptroUer  npon  Mr.  Spencer's  acconnta,  which  statement  is  herewith 


Item  3  of  this  statement  is  composed  of  two  charges  :  the  1st  is  a  charge  for 
trsTel,  in  going  from  Ogdensburg  (the  district  attorney's  place  of  residence)  to 
Albany  and  Troy  (which  places  are  about  ten  miles  apfirt)  to  attend  separate 
examinations  held  at  these  points  on  the  10th  and  18tn  of  October,  1856,  and 
returning,  only  one  tnve]  on  both  examinations  being  chained — $63  40  ;  and 
the  2d  is  for  travel  in  going  from  Ogdenabnrg  to  Albany  to  attend  at  a  term  of 
tiw  circuit  court  held  on  the  19th  October,  1856,  and  returning — 963  40. 

The  Comptroller  allows  this  latter  charge,  but  suspends  tne  former,  for  the 
reason  that  the  district  attorney  only  actually  and  necessarily  performed  one 
b«ve)  from  Ogdensbnrg  to  Albany  to  discbai^  these  several  official  duties. 

Item  10  of  the  some  statement  is  composed  of  three  charges :  Ist,  travel 
iimm  Ogdensbniv  to  attend  an  examination  before  a  commieeioner  at  Syracuse, 
m  Deratnber  8tb  ;  2d,  Mme  to  attend  an  examination  before  a  commissioner  at 
Oswego,  on  the  11th  December ;  and  3d,  same  to  attend  an  examination  before 
a  commiuioner  at  Syracnse,  on  December  15,  1858,  amounting  in  tbe  ^gre- 
gate  to  tl34.  The  Comptroller  snspended  these  charges  "  till  it  in  shown  that 
aetmal  traetl  was  performed  to  and  from  the  places  of  holding  these  examina- 
tions on  each  date  as  chained  in  bills,"  direct  and  return  travel  having  been 
■llowed  for  going  from  Ogdenebnrg  to  Buffalo  to  attend  on  a  term  of  district 
emnt,  cndine  on  the  30th  November,  at  the  Utter  place ;  whence,  it  is  alleged 
and  admitted,  the  district  attorney  proceeded  to  Syracnse  on  the  8th  December 
billowing,  withont  going  back  in  the  interim  to  Ogdensburg.  To  this  action 
Mr.  Spencer  objects. 

The  clanse  in  the  act  of  February  26,  1853,  fixing  the  allowance  to  bo 
made  to  a  district  attorney  for  travel,  is  in  these  words  : 

"  For  travelling  from  the  place  of  his  abode  to  the  place  of  holding  any  conrt 
of  the  United  States  in  his  district,  and  to  the  place  of  an  e;iamination  before 
a  judge  or  commie sioner,  of  a  per90n  or  persons  chained  with  crime,  ten  cents 
per  mile  for  going  and  ten  cents  tor  returning." 

The  Comptroller  regards  this  a«  providing  for  actual  travel  only,  and  declines 
to  aUow  any  charge  for  that  which  is  merely  constructive.  Mr.  Spencer  claims 
that,  nnder  the  law,  he  baa  a  r^ht  to  charge  for  travel  in  each  case,  and  that 
the  Comptroller  shoald  allow  the  same  npon  being  satisfied  that  be  was  regu- 
larly in  attendance  upon  the  commissioner,  judge,  or  court,  as  charged,  without 
inquiring  by  what  means  he  amved  there. 

Id  the  case  of  Norman  Eddy,  a  former  district  attorney  for  Minnesota,  the 
qneftion  arose  as  to  tbe  legality  of  charges  for  constructive  travel,  under  circnu- 
Blanees  somewhat  different,  however,  from  those  in  that  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  opinion  of  yonr  predecessor  was  asked  thereon.  His  reply,  which  will 
be  found  in  vol.  8,  p.  286,  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  was  that  no  allowance 
conld  be  made  "for  travelling  from  one  conrt  to  another  on  a  circuit,  however 
distant  from  one  another  the  places  of  holding  the  several  courts  may  be,"  and 
lh«(  the  only  way  of  indemnifying  the  attorney  for  expenses  incurred  in  going 
Aom  one  conrt  to  another  was  to  ^low  him  fur  travel  from  his  home  to  the  court 
sod  back  again  in  every  instance,  although  he  may  not,  in  fact,  have  performed 
^h  jojiniey.     He  advised,  therefore,  "  the  allowance  of  mileage  to  and  from 
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the  court  ae  of  right  in  all  cases  of  the  lawful  attendance  of  the  attoniey,"  and 
such  has  lince  been  the  practice. 

Bnt  the  case  now  before  me  does  not  »eein  to  come  within  the  rule  thus  estab- 
lished. It  falls  more  nearly  under  that  which,  by  special  enactment,  controls 
the  allowance  of  travel  to  a  district  attorney  for  attendance  on  the  district  and 
circuit  courts  where  both  are  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  one  jonmey 
only  is  made  for  both,  in  which  vane  one  travel  to  and  irom  the  conita  only  is 
paid  for.  The  case,  however,  is  one  in  which  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  law  which  is  applicable  to  it  and  the  construction  to  be 
placed  thereon,  and  I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  oA  your  views  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points ; 

I.  Is  a  district  attorney  entitled  to  charge  for  travelling  from  his  place  of 
abode  to  attend  an  examination  before  a  commissioner,  and  thence  back  to  his 
abode,  when  such  examination  occurs  at  or  near  the  place  of  holding  a  term  of 
court,  for  attending  which  he  is  allowed  travel,  and  when  it  is  certain,  from  the 
short  time  intervening  between  aucb  examination  and  such  term  of  court,  that 
no  other  main  travel  is  actually  and  necessarily  performed  in  attending  the  court 
and  in  returning  when  its  session  is  closed  ? 

II.  When  a  district  attorney  attends  on  several  examinations,  before  difierent 
commissioners  located  at  different  points,  on  the  same  or  successive  days,  or  with 
so  short  a  time  intervening  between  them  as  not  to  admit  of  direct  and  return 
travel  from  and  back  to  his  abode  being  actually  made  for  each  examination,  is 
he  of  right  entitled,  on  being  officially  betbrc  such  commissioners,  full  mileage  for 
each  such  examination  I  Or  if  sufficient  time  intervene  between  each  attenoaoce 
to  allow  him  to  go  back  to  the  place  of  his  abode  and  return  to  each  successive 
examination,  although  he  does  not  actually  do  this,  is  he  of  right  entitled  to  full 
mileage  for  each  examination  at  which  he  officially  attends  t 

III.  Keferring  to  that  clause  in  the  act  already  quoted,  and  to  the  paragrafdi 
immediately  preceding  it  (in  both  of  which  it  will  be  observed  the  word  used  ia 
"  abode,"  while  in  those  parts  of  the  same  act  which  fix  the  travel  to  be  allowed 
marvbals,  jnrors,  and  witnesses,  the  term  employed  is  "  residence,")  do  the  words 
"  the  place  of  his  abode"  therein  used,  mean  tne  place  at  which  a  district  attoi^ 
ney  permanently  resides,  or,  in  legal  contemplation,  any  place  where  he  may 
temporarily  abide,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  while  in  the  dis' 
charge  of  his  official  duties. 

In  conclusion  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  of  the  same 
act  in  the  following  words  :  "  That  before  any  bill  of  costs  shall  be  taxed  by 
any  judge  or  other  officer,  or  allowed  by  any  officer  of  the  treasurv,  in  favor  of 
clerks,  marshals,  commissioners,  or  district  attorneys,  the  party  daimiog  BUch 
bill  shall  prove  by  hie  own  oath,  or  some  other  person  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  to  be  attached  to  such  bill  and  tiled  therewith,  that  the  services  chained 
therein  have  been  actually  and  neeettarily  performed,  as  therein  stated."  And 
would  inquire  whether,  if  you  should  answer  questions  one  and  two  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  requirenients  of  the  attorney  to  show  that  the  "  teroicet  "  charged 
for  by  him  "  hare  heat  actually  and  ntceuarily  performed,"  would  not  forbid 
the  allowance  of  auy  charge  for  coMntmctive  tratel,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
word  "  services  "  includes  travel,  or  refers  only  to  attendance  iu  court. 

To  enable  you  more  fully  to  understand  the  questions  iu  controveny,  as  well 
as  to  place  bdbre  you  the  respective  views  of  the  Comptroller  and  District  Attor- 
ney Spencer,  I  transmit  herewith  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  appeal,  as  per 
indoraed  list. 


Very  respectiully,  &c, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Black,  Attorney  General. 


J.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 
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Attoexby  General's  Okfice, 

FcbruoTy  11,  1860. 

Sir  :  I  have  beeo  able  to  g^Te  but  a  brief  examination  to  the  queetions  which 
jon  bave  referred  to  me  in  relation  to  the  mileage  of  a  district  attorney.  The 
act  of  26  February,  1853,  allows  him  "for  traTellmg  from  tbe  place  of  his 
■bode  to  the  place  of  holding  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  bis  district,  and 
to  the  place  of  any  examination,  before  a  judge  or  commtBBloner,  of  a  person  or 
persoDB  charged  with  crime,  ten  cents  per  mUe  for  going  and  ten  cents  for  re- 
tumiBg." 

By  the  place  of  his  abode,  "  I  nnderatand  the  officer's  place  of  residence." 
Thid  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  it  is.  moreover,  evident,  from  the 
ciauae  immediately  preceding  the  one  above  tjnoted,  that  they  are  employed  in 
their  ordinary  sense.  It  provides  that  the  district  attorney  shall  receive  "  for 
each  day  of  hie  necessary  attendance  is  a  court  of  the  United  Stat^^s,  on  the 
bueine«<i>  of  the  United  States,  when  the  same  shall  be  held  at  the  place  of  his 
>bode,  live  dollars,  and  the  like  sum  for  his  attendance  for  each  day  of  the  term 
when  the  said  court  shall  be  held  elsewhere."  This  makes  it  clear  that  "  tbe 
^ace  of  his  abode  "  is  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence,  and  not  some  other 
place  where  he  may  be  temporarily  detained  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties. 

The  other  questions  which  you  have  referred  to  me  are,  I  think,  covered  by 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Gushing  of  January  3,  1851,  in  which  be 
advises  the  allowance  of  mileage  to  and  from  comt,  ae  of  right  in  all  cases  of 
the  lawful  attendance  of  tbe  attorney. 

Mileage,  under  tbe  act  of  26  February,  1853,  whether  of  a  district  attorney, 
jnror,  or  witness,  is  required  to  be  estimated  for  travcUiog  from  the  place  of  me 
abode  or  icsidence  to  the  place  of  holding  conrt,  and  retumiug.  The  law  makes 
tbe  reasonable  and  natural  presumption  that  he  comes  irom  his  place  of  residence 
and  tetUTTiB  to  it ;  and  the  only  question  secma  to  be,  whether,  in  the  settlement 
of  accounta,  this  presumption  should  not  be  conclnsivc.  It  is  certainly  bo  re- 
garded when  it  operates  against  the  claim  of  mileage.  The  party  is  not  allowed 
lo  show  that  he  started  t«  the  court  from  some  point  more  remote  than  his  place 
of  residence,  and  thus  entitle  himself  to  a  greater  compensation.  Hut  if  the 
pix-sumjition  is  conclusive  against  him,  why  elioald  it  not  be  conclusive  in  his 
favor?  The  true  reason  why  the  law  hua  named  the  points  between  which  the 
mileage  is  to  be  computed,  is  not,  however,  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the 
person  claiming  it,  but  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  calculating  the  omonnt  of 
mileage  in  a.  vast  number  of  cases  without  some  definite,  fixed,  and  general  rule 
of  easy  application. 

Such  a  rule  is  famished  in  the  construction  of  the  law  as  given  by  my  learned 


s  it  would  be  impracticable  to,  and  it  ac- 
coimtB  for  mileage  on  the  basis  of  actual  travel.  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
attempted.  But  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  tbe  mode  of  ascertaining 
their  compensation  and  that  of  a  district  attorney,  when  attending  a  court  or  a 
bearing  before  a  commissioner. 

Yonrs,  very  respectfiUIy, 

J.  8.  BLACK, 
Hod.  J.  Thompson, 

Steretary  of  the  htferior. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  81 3 
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Defabtment  of  the  Intkhioh, 

February  H,  ISGO. 
Sir:  In  jnur  opinion  of  the  llth  instanti  herewith  endoecd,  you  have  omit- 
ted to  notice  the  inquiry  presented  in  tlio  conclusion  uf  my  commiuiiciition  to 
you  of  the  4th  instant,  whieh  iH  in  the  following  language,  viz  : 

"In  conclusion,  I  retipectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  of  the 
fiame  act,  (of  February  26,  1853,)  in  the  following  words:  'That  before  any 
bill  of  co8tH  shall  be  taxed  by  any  judge  or  other  officer,  or  allowed  hy  any 
officer  of  the  treasury,  in  favor  of  clerks,  marshals,  commissioners,  or  district 
attorneys,  the  party  cluiming  such  bill  shall  prove  by  his  own  oath,  or  some 
other  iK;rson  having  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  he  attached  to  Fuch  bill  and 
filed  therewith,  that  the  services  charged  therein  have  been  actual/if  and  naet- 
tanltf  performed,  as  therc-in  stated.' 

"And  would  in<juire  whether,  if  you  should  answer  questions  one  and  two  in 
the  affirmative,  the  requirement  from  the  attorney  to  show  that  the  services 
cliarged  for  by  him  have  been  aclnallif  and  neiettarily  performed,  would  not 
forbid  the  allowance  of  any  charge  for  cantlnictive  travel;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  word  'tereicct'  includes  travel,  or  refers  only  to  attendance  in 
court?"  This  I  regard  ae  quite  material,  if  not  in  fact  the  most  important  of  all 
the  questions  presented.  And  I  heg  leave  to  ask  your  t-iews  upon  it,  and  to 
inquire  what  bearing,  if  any,  the  provision  of  law  here  quoted  has  upon  the  other 
paragraphs  of  the  act  to  which  1  hod  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON, 

Secretory. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Bla^k, 

Attorney  General, 


Attorney  Genbbal's  Office, 

Fehrvary  18,  18G0. 

Sir  ;  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  1 4th,  requesting  my  opinion  whether 
travel  is  included  in  the  word  "services,"  in  that  portion  of  the  fee  hill  of  18S3, 
which  requires  certain  officers  to  nuike  oath  that  the  services  charged  in  their 
hills  have  been  actually  and  necessarily  performed.  I  think  it  has  not  been 
usual  to  consider  travel  as  a  service  under  the  laws  rclatmg  to  the  compenaatJoD 
of  persons  employed  by  the  govemmtmt. 

The  act  of  26th  August,  1842,  provides  that  "no  allowance  or  compensation 
shall  be  mode  for  any  extra  services  whatever,  which  any  clerk  or  other  officer 
may  bo  required  to  perform."  Other  acts  prohibit  the  allowance  to  uny  person 
receiving  a  fixed  salary,  or  any  compensation  for  the  disbursement  of  money,  or 
the  pert'ormance  of  any  other  "service."  And  yet,  nader  these  acts,  clerks  and 
other  officer!]  Lave  been  usually  allowed  a  certain  sum  per  mile,  in  lieu  of  ex- 
penses, when  required  to  travel  on  publia  business.  This  practice  has  been  so 
generally  sustained  by  the  departments,  and  by  those  officers  who  are  most  com- 
mcndahly  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  eitra  allowances,  that  I  cannot 
venture  to  doubt  its  correctncBs.  But  if  mileage  or  any  other  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  travel  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  services,  it  is  clear 
that  the  practice  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  be  in  plain  violation  of  law.  I 
should  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  opinion  which  would  involve  such  a  conclaeion. 
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I  can  see  nothiog  in  the  clause  to  which  70a  bare  invited  m^  Attention  which 
^  change  in  the  views  ei 
¥oan,  very  leepectfiilly. 


requires  i^  change  in  the  views  expressed  in  mj  letter  of  the  11th. 
Toai 


J.  S.  BLACK. 
Hon.  J.  Thompson 

Secretary  of  the  Lttertor. 


DBPART.MENT  OP  THE  InTBBIOE,  * 

February  24,  I860. 

Sir  '.  The  points  raised  by  the  appeal  of  James  C.  Spencer,  esq.,  United 
Slates  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York,  from  the  action 
of  your  office  npon  certain  items  in  his  accounts,  were  suhmitted  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  in  my  letters  to  him  of  the  4th  and  1 4th  instant,  copies 
of  which  I  herewith  transmit  for  yoor  information. 

I  also  transmit  copies  of  his  commanications  in  reply,  dated  the  11th  and 
ISth  instant,  containing  his  views  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  appeal, 
and  have  to  request  that  yon  will  adjust  Mr.  Spencer's  accounts  in  accoraance 
with  them. 

The  papers  tn&nflmitted  with  your  report  of  the  17th  of  May  last  are  here- 
with retiuDed. 

Very  respectiiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 

Hon.  William  Mbdill, 

Firtl  Comptroller  of  the  Treatwy. 
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GAPl'AIN  SAMUEL  F.  DUTONT. 


MESSAGE 


PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


A  vote  ofthankt  by   Congreu  to  Coplain  Samuel  F.  DuPont.Jor 
and  gallantry  ditplayed  in  the  capture,  tince  the  2lH  December,  1861,  of 
tariotu  point*  on  the  coait  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 


ILticB  24,  1862.— Refvrml  to  the  Committee  on  Na>-al  Aliulni,  and  anlcrcd  to  W  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rcpretentatieet : 

TLe  third  H.'ction  of  the  "Act  further  to  promote  the  effifipiicy  of  tlie  iiavy," 
approved  December  21,  18C1,  provides,  "that  the  Pronident  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have  tlie  atithority 
tn  detail  from  the  retired  list  of  the  iiavy,  for  the  command  of  Bquodrons  and 
single  shipe,  auch  officers  as  he  may  believe  that  the  piod  of  the  service  requires 
to  lie  thus  placed  in  command ;  and  such  ofBcera  may,  if  upon  the  rccommcnda- 
tim  of  the  l*rceident  of  the  United  States  they  shall  receive  a  vote  of  thanks  of 
CongTOBs  for  their  services  and  gallantry  in  action  against  an  enemy,  be  restored 
to  the  active  lint,  and  not  otherwiae." 

In  conformity  with  this  law.  Captain  Samuel  F.  Diil'ont,  of  the  navy,  was 
Dominated  to  tlie  Senate  for  continuance  as  the  flag-ofHcer  in  command  of  the 
iHjnadron  which  recently  rendered  hucIi  important  service  to  the  Union  in  the 
(-xpedition  to  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Uclicving  that  no  occasion  could  arise  which  would  more  fully  correspond 
with  the  intention  of  the  law,  or  lie  more  pregnant  with  ham)y  influence  as  an 
eiainple,  I  cordially  recommend  that  Captain  Samuel  F.  DuFont  receive  a  vote 
of  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  senices  and  gallantrj-  displayed  in  the  capture, 
fincc  the  21st  December,  1861,  of  various  points  on  the  coasts  of  Geoi^a  and 
Florida,  particnlarJy  Urunswick,  Cumberland  island  and  snnud,  Amelia  island, 
Ibe  towns  of  St.  Jtarj-'s,  St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville,  and  Femandina. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washisutosi  City,  March  20,  1862. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COAST  SUEVEY. 

LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  TREASURY, 


A  li.1t  of  the  number  and  namet  of  ■perton*  employed  in  the  Coait  Survei/,  and 
expendituret,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861. 


Uabch  23,  1(162.— Laid  on  the  Ubic,  Md  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Tbbasuby  Dbpabtmbnt,  March  2i,  1S62. 
S[B;  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congrcee  approved  March  30,  1&S3,  I 
bavc  the  honor  to  tranemit  herewith  a,  liet  fumiahed  hy  the  general  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Coaat  Survey,  ehowing  the  number  and  namee  of  the  p(.'rsonii 
cmjiloj-ed  in  the  Goaet  Sorvey  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861 ; 
rhe  UQoODt  of  their  compensation,  and  time  of  employment;  together  with  a 
fiatement  of  all  expenditurcB  made  under  the  duwition  of  the  Superintendent 
vidiin  that  time. 

With  Eieat  respect, 

8.  P.  CHASE, 
Secretary  o/"  the  Trearury. 
Hod.  Galusba  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Houie  of  Repretentatitet, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 


Coast  Survey  Ofpicb,  March  6,  1861, 
SiB!  I  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  forprcBentation  to  the  Houee  of  lUrpresen- 
tutives,  in  accordanco  with  on  act  of  CongresB  approved  March  3,  1S53,  a  list 
famiflhed  by  the  general  disbursing  agent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Samuel  Hein, 
wq-.  showing  the  nomber  and  names  of  persons  employed  in  the  Coaat  Smrey 
dnritiK  the  &ca]  year  eadisg  June  30,  1861;  the  amount  of  their  comiieusation 
and  tmie  of  employment;  together  with  a  statement  of  oU  ezpcDditurea  made 
<iader  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  within  that  year. 
Very  respecdnlly,  yours, 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
Superintendent  Untied  State*  Coast  Survey. 
Hon.  S.  F.  Crasb, 

Secretary  of  the  TVeatvry. 

Dig-izedtyGOO^Ic 


NAMES  OF  PEESONS,  ETC.,  COAST  8UHVET. 


Lift  thmoing  the  number  and  names  of  the  pertoiu  employed  in  the  Coatt  Surrei/ 
during  thejiieal  year  ending  June  30, 186 1 ,  with  ike  amount  of  compauatton 
and  lime  ofemploi/ment;  with  a  italement  of  all  expendituret  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supenntendent  of  the  Coatt  Survey;  prepared  in  puriuanee 
of  an  act  of  Congreit  approved  MarrJi  3,  1853,  Ay  Samuel  ffein,  general 
ditbuning  agent  of  the  United  States  Coatt  Survey. 


Names  and  officer. 


Hme  employed. 


Si^trmkndmt. 
A.  D.  Bache 

Edmund  Blunt 

F.  H.  GerdM 

C.  O.  Boutelle 

H.  L.  Whiting 

John  Farley .  .  .  . 

George  Da  vidwin 

W.  E.  GreenwcU... 

W.  8.  Gilbert 

CharlenP.  Bowloj.. 

Qeorgo  W.  De*n 

GeorgB  A.  Fairfield 

George  D.  Wise 

A  W.  Longfellow.. 
A.  H.  HarriBon.... 
A.  8.  WadiiwoTth.. 

Hull  Adams 

H.  U,  Biiche 

Henrv  Mitchell 

Aug.  T.  BodfCeiB..- 
Edword  Ooodfellow 

Si^auiMiaiu. 

JameB  S.  liiwson . .  . 

W.  M.  Johnson 

Cbarlee  M.  Boche., 

J.  G.  Oltmonns 

Bp.  C.  McCorkle... 
Benjamin  Huger.  jr. 

C.  T.   lardelU 

Bt<iphen  Barns 

P.O.F  West 

8.  A.  Wainwright.. 

J.  A.  Sullii'an 

Gei>rge  H.  Bagwell, 

M,  Seaton 

C.  Ferguaon 

John  Ucchan ...... 

J  H.Tooraer 

H.  8.  Duval 

F.  P.  Webber 

N.  S   Finney 


100  00 
000  00 
900  00 
700  00 
TOO  00 
125  00 
600  00 
340  DO 
200  00 
ZOO  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
100  00 
000  00 


lyear 

lyear 

lyeat , 

9  moQtbi... 
lyear 

1  year;;:": 

lyear 

lre«r 

9  montbn  .  . 

10  months. 

2  months.. 

11 J  months 

3  months.. 
10  months. 
3]  months. 
1  year 

9  months. . 
6]  months. 

9  moutiis. . 


Bedgned  April  1,  1S61. 


Beslgned  March  31, 1861. 

Bedgned  Angost  31, 1861. 

Beugued  June  25, 1861. 
Beagued  Sept.  30, 1860. 
Bcaigned  April  30, 1S61. 
Resigned  Oct.   25,  ISGO. 
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NAMES   OP   PEE80NS,   ETC.,    COAST    SUKVEY. 
Litt  of  penont  tmf^o^d  in  the  Coatt  Survey — Continued. 


Ktmn  and  offico. 

Amount  of 

llmo  employed. 

Bemarks- 

$750  00 
750  00 
700  00 
630  00 
650  00 
GOO  00 
600  OO 

437  2S 

1,000  00 

HOp.iiio.fttub. 

30 do 

30..., do 

26 do 

25...,do 

26... -do 

25....do 

20... .do 

20„..do 

20....do 

20.„.do 

20. ...do 

20 do 

15„..do 

15.,..do 

20. ...do 

15 do 

15. ...do 

16 do 

15.. ..do 

16 do 

16....do 

16....do 

16.,. .do 

16....do 

15— -do 

50  per  month. 

|TOp.mo.ftnib. 

60... .do 

40... .do 

36. ...do 

30. ...do 

2,600  00 

F.ff.Don 

l^EHJtCT 

i'Ki.  p.  Nes 

Art^fiar. 

Aid,. 

J- L  lllghman 

10  months 

Besigned  April   30,  1861. 

J- S.  Bradford 

11  moDtiu 

J  U.Bndfiwd 

BeiigiiedM»Tch31,1881. 
Died  December  19.1S60. 

i  WTTwrnp^Q 

y  B  BudJT^. 

Sfraontha 

Illmraitfas 

T.C.Bowfe 

e  B  Bootelle 

taiwoou. .:::":; 

LM  Johuoa 

5-r^r^'!"::::: 

LLNiehobrai    

E^s«ri....,„::::": 

1  month 

Bwigned  April  29, 1881. 

D.Km 

J.Klndwloe 

JweKHUk 

HorwAnd^;;;^.:::::: 

f^MlHdn 

1J<«' 

,db,Google  . 


NAMES  OF  PEES0N8,  ETC.,   COAST   SURVEY. 
LUt  of  perton*  employed  in  the  CooMt  Survey — Continued. 


Names  and  offioM. 

compensaUoD. 

Time  employed. 

Benurks. 

CUrk,. 
B.  L.  Hawking 

•1,300  OD 
800  00 

aoo  00 

1,  600  00 

1,585  00 

1,200  00 

1,100  00 

1,000  00 

77fl  03 

169  94 

300  00 

313  88 

432  40 

268  82 

1,600  00 
8*0  00 
600  00 
600  00 
459  00 
414  00 
399  00 
270  30 
240  00 
600  00 

2<6  66 
275  00 
S50  00 
IV.S  71 

1,779  02 
806  75 

1,302  28 
GZ2  50 
468  00 
442  75 
747  00 
465  75 
506  99 
127  92 
636  25 

1,290  50 
702  00 
378  00 
200  00 
20  00 
47  50 
187  44 

F.  A.  Lueber i  . 

Charles  A.  Schott 

Theo.  W.  Werner 

EugcnluB  Nulty 

O.  Kumpf 

lOi  months 

Bosigned  Oct.   31,18GI. 

10  monUiB 

do 

Bedgned  April  30,  I8GI. 

rw,<«v«fc«- 

J.  W.  Donn 

11  months 

BedgnGd  June  3, 1S61. 

8.  D.  Pendleton 

A.  F.  Hill,  anatant.... 

2  months 

Besigned  April  30,  li^Gl. 
Dismissed  Sept. 30,  IW. 

W.M.C.  Fairfax 

M.  J.  MtClety 

IJ  month 

Died  August  B,  1£<6D. 

I.   n   Willi.™. 

A.  Undenkohi 

lyr.,pt.oncoatr'ct. 

Beugned  April  23, 1861. 

J.W.Msedel 

Besigned  Sept.  6, 1860. 

312  days 

E.  Hergeshelmet 

1  year,  on  contract. 

W.Fai./ax 

On  contiact 

B.  F- Rittenhouie 

C.  J.  HooTer 

On  contract 

HyGoo^lc 


NAMES  OF  PEH80H8,  ETC.,  COAST  SURVEY.  5 

Lut  of  fertoM  employed  im  the  Coatt  Survetf — Coutiiiiied. 


N>ma  uu)  offio*.            Amo 
oompe 

not  of 
nntiun. 

Time  emptofeil. 

Jtemarkg. 

E  Wh«rtoD,  clerk $1 

200  00 
415  72 

OOO  00 
123  00 
fiOO  00 
S50  00 
650  00 
612  »0 
550  00 
170  00 
«5  80 
7*3  64 
487  17 
998  00 
995  28 
987  69 
964  97 
853  50 
696  94 
622  2S 
622  00 
480  00 
360  00 

J.  Enthoffer 2 

Ijear,  on  cm  tract. 

l)T.,pUoneontr'ct 

—  .do do.... 

....Ac ao.... 

312  itayg""'.  .'".'. 
lyr.pt-oncoQtr'ct 

....d.. do.... 

2.606  hours 

1.  aoDdeBD                                 ] 

li.  B.  Meuerolh 1 

ES.B>nMnI                              1 

AMMJd...: 1 

E  A.  Uaedet 

W.Ogilvie 

RF.BwtJe 

lOi  months 

F.W.BenDer.: 

E.H.Sipe 

J.  G.  llionipBon 

102  58 

Resigned  Dec.  4, 1860. 

AlfrfdBnckle.   .. 

118  15 

861  00 
840  00 
150  00 

Witliam  B   llcUnrtrie. 

EdMtd  Cordell 

ff.T.Ssnda 

2montluiaoffice.. 
2}  months  in  office. 
1  month  lu  oScu  .. 

-LW.  MqUUur 

66  00 

000  00 
720  00 
519  00 
456  23 

780  00 

W.H.Oa^^,. 

\IZ:::::::::::: 

130  00 
70  no 
52  00 
14  00 

3i<\aj» 

Willtant  Young 

WUliamMorKm 

24d.iyB 

DirizsdtvGoO^lc 


ti  NAMES  OF  PEBSONS,    ETC.,  COAST    8UEVEr. 

Iiitt  of  pertoK*  employed  in  the  Coa*t  Survey — Couliiiaed. 

Names  tad  officer. 


M^  room. 

W.  M.  Hftoydier 

William  MetM 

liatnauM  maktri, 

3.  Vierbuehen 

Hiomtui  J.  Hunt....... 

J.  Neiwensen ..... 

J.  W.  Mmith 

R.  Scliutlhuia 

Peter  A'ierliuchen...... 

John  Poller . 

GirpaUir: 

A.Teatinan 

Henry  Trine 

R.  H.  Yestman 

Anhiva  and  library. 

C.  B.  Snow 

E.  Fitigcrald 

A.  M.  Smith 

CStrkt. 

W.  W.  Owper 

A.  W.RuBsell 

Frederict  Whyte 

V.  E.  King 

Hugh  McHenry.. 

George  A.  Sawyer 

J.  E.  Cleaiy 

O-B-Tansill 

Daniel  Klynn 

Thomsa  Kenney.. 

William  Ingram....... 

Sampson  Nutter....... 

Dennis  Onne ...... 

William  H.  Brent 

JohnH.  Diggs 

George  M.  Kraft 

Edward  Gantt 

Watekaum. 

B.  Neff. 

Tidt  gluenitn. 

B.  T.  Banett 

Thomas  E.  Beady 


1,200  00 

Tes  10 

HM  00 

5G4  01) 

420  HT 

3«!*  75 

15G  00 


RIl  SO 

702  00 
127  62 


1, 100  00 
466  lis 
300  00 


1,400  00 
5B3  32 

1,000  00 
910  00 
733  87 

4ao  00 

322  42 
90  97 


43H  00 
43B  OS 
360  00 
307  00 
279  60 
240  00 
66  00 


lypar 

3021  days,. 

ly-^"' 

293jdHvs.  . 
292  days  .. 
2^2  days  .. 
240||d>ivs.. 

311  day*.. 

312  days  ., 

312  days  .. 
312  days  .. 
303J  days  . 

lyear 

S  months.. 

Ill}  montiu 
9  months.. 
9j  months. 
li  months. 

9f  moDths- 
8}  raonthe. 

1  year 

2  months.. 

I  year 


Bedgned  Not.  30, 1860. 

Bealgned  Hay  15,  IS61.  ■ 
KedgDedMamliSI,  1861. 

Besigned  April  22, 1861. 
Be^gned  August  IS,  1S60. 


3dbvG00g[e 


NAMES  OP  PEBS0K8,  ETC  ,   COAST  SURVEY. 
LUt  of  pertimt  employed  in  the  Coatt  Sumeif — Continnet). 


KimMUidofficGB. 

Amount  of 

lime  employed. 

Remarks. 

TIdi  til^im-Confd. 

•46  per  month. 

40....do 

40. ...do 

*0....do 

«l) do 

20.. ..do 

20.. ..do 

20 do 

TOp.mo.  &Bub. 

70... .do 

70.. ..do 

1  p.  day  ft  sub, 

35  per  month.. 

35.. ..do 

35.. ..do 

35. ...do 

35 do 

35. — do 

ipe'«i*y 

70  p.  mo.  ft  rob. 
SO....do 

1,600  00 
583  34 

1,  000  00 
486  66 
460  50 
300  00 
287  50 
12  00 
939  00 
43S  00 

ToA{»iI30,1861.. 

ni«l«Kej»er 

GwrgeW   Hutin 

a  PetCT  Wilson 

To  April  1,1861... 

To  Feb.  23, 1861... 
ToHlTch  31,1861. 

To  March  31,1861. 
To  Dec.  31, 1831... 

HenrfBeDnen 

ADdrewCwMdr..do... 

U^:::::::::::: 

Sbpkt>pfrt. 

From  May  29, 1861. 

.'.\\'',6ay.'."'."" 

From  May  25, 1961. 

FromApr.  30, 1861. 

10  month. 

Frank  ••huinon 

J^  Bunting 

Siihig  imultr,. 

Besisned  April  30, 1861. 

W.P.To«briclKe,  B«t.. 
JLHilnuil 

lmi«W.  King 

9iraontli8 

HcsUtned  April  22. 1861. 

EBPhikoer 

lU  months 

BedgnedJune  15,1861. 

The  following  pereona  hnve  been  employed  with  authority  of  the  Secretary 
"f  the  Treaaury,  under  Article  I,  paragraph  5,  of  Plan  of  Rcoiganization  of  the 
■Siurey  of  the  Coast : 


Names  and  offices. 


Btnjsmin  Reree »l,500  00 

b  A.Qoald 1,600  00 

«  M  Uitchell 400  00 

EdifKd  PeMce,  jr 31S  00 


lyear 

9  monllu......... 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS,  ETC.,  COAST  8UEVET. 


S'ntemenf  of  expentlllure*  for  tumey  of  the  Atlanlic  and  Gulf  eoa»t  inji$cnl 
year  ISCO-'Ol,  in  order  of  Mctiont  qfcoa4t  and  ofoperationt  in  each  tectUm. 


sis 


TJaaeas 

erjno 
iHwua 

91,381  31  1 

i,wn3s 
a,oo«i65 

1,900  31  1 
i.rsT  00  1 
30*  4T 

i.«;i  no 

■X^i  -I 
5W0i 
791  IS 

3^087  09 

3M09 

3,183  09 
401  19 

1,T3J»3 
1.6:4  H 

1,3WS5 

1,3M84 

'■SS 

I..133S3 

s,3e»W 

ta,3K6T 
1,35BW 

i.msfls 

SOIM 

608  7S 
99  TS 

31S9II 

1 

ti>,«s5  oe  ' 
n|iu3^ 

i43,279  -.1 
13.4M1S 

i3,Moo; 

9.  Tr.|vur.ii.ln 

3.  f[)dfuJ!M|.liyllDdIlU« 

6.5aei9 

4,9M5. 

•,BTB4» 
B,e«0  81 

S,403  7B 
3,577  MS 

9;«e9i 

..™.,. 

187  ™ 

4W8a 
laooo 

■'is 

tlani  Ln  (he  • 

13.634  -.1 

3,  Hy<l™g™pl.y«ndtUl.-. 

a,  493  43 

awM 

991  « 

\i,<r.i  » 

3.  llii,isnt,tti'i^Mf....... 

IB, 410  ai 

a.  TopnSphy 

T,SS(M 

'B84S1 

4B3  9B 

7M31 
1,44S  11 

1.  TriUH.ul.tim 

&;4«iH 

i9,G74a 

RECAPITULATION  OF  FIELD  BXPENDITtiaBa. 


1S,»4»II7 

13,HM7t 

\bVl^ 


Lopvltwte  Mild  lelpgrmpldc  operiiirmi . . , 


Tout  fleldupcNditarea I5B,4«1S 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS,  ETC..   COAST   8UHTEY. 


OFFICE   BXPeNDITURES. 

Work  of  reducing,  dramitg,  e*graoing,  printing  majit,  elcctrott/ptng,  materials, 
and  general  o^e-work. 

CompalationB,  tidal  and  other S5,  298  31 

Drawing 6,  345  05 

Engraving  and  materials 22,  322  47 

Elpttrotyping  and  material 3,  113  73 

Printing  mape  and  materiRla 2,  669  08 

Instnnnent-materB  aiid  materials 2, 174  86 

Carpentry  and  materialH 1,  319  84 

Archives  and  library 601  49 

Brrording 1, 126  64 

Usproom 1,  021   16 

Messengers  and  watchman 1,  641  60 

Disbnoiing 2,  500  00 

Rent  of  office 2,000  00 

Fuel,  wood,  oi],  ice,  &c 1,276  08 

Drawing  materials,  stationery,  blank  books,  &c 1,  001  15 

Eiprees  transportation  and  telegraph  mesBogea 519  66 

Subsistence  of  ancistant  in  chat^ 365  00 

Contingent ;  Repairs  of  office,  furniture,  cleaning  chimneyi^,  &c., 

and  all  other  expenses  not  ennmerated  above 1 ,  S02  55 

Total  office  expenditures 57,  098  67 


OBNBBAL   RBCAPITVLATION. 


Field  eipenditnrea 8152.  406  25 

Office  exprnditures 57,  098  67 

Total  expenditures 209,  504  92 


SECTIONS    X    AND   Jtl.  .^©3|*i 

Field  expenditures.  S  EI;^  ,'Si 

Aetronomical  and  triangnlation  party S16,  089  79      XliS)*'^ 

Two  triangulstion  parties 21,610  27 

Two  topographical  parties 25,  226  9S 

(toe  hydrographic  party 12, 1 15  16 

Tidal  operations 6, 191  51 

Kew  instnunents 2,  464  66 

Total  field  expenditures 883,  098  67 

H.  Ex.  Doe.  53 2  d,  .zedtyGoOgle 


NAMES   OF   PEESON8,   ETC.,    COAST    8UKVET. 


Brought  forward $83.  698  67 

OJice  expenditwet. 

Computations,  tidal  and  otliur $7,  184  16 

Drawing 4,  laS  00 

Engraving  and  materials 4,  408  'i5 

Electrotj-ping  and  muterialB 1,  739  00 

Printing  mapj*  and  materials 2,  05^  17 

Instnuneut-innkfirs  and  materials 1,  !}^■'i  !)8 

Csrpentiy  and  materials 1, 462  01 

AretiiveH  and  library 1.  y25  52 

Becording 1,  390  97 

MeBSfngere  and  watchmen 1,252  60 

DiBbureing 1.  000  00 

Rent  of  office 1,  350  00 

Fuel,  wood,  oil,  &c 690  44 

Drawing  materials,  stationery,  &c 1,  624  61 

Express  traii^portatioufl 204  40 

Copying 239  31 

Contingents 672  99 

Total  office  expenditures 33,  366  41 

Total  expenditures 117,065  08 


Expendilurei /or  continuing  the  turvey  of  tht  Florida  reef*  and  key*  during 
the  fiscal  year  1860-'61. 

SECTION  VI. 
Field  expenditUTe*. 

Three  triangulation  parties $10,  OSS  40 

Two  topographical  partiea 7,  930  96 

One  hydrographic  party 7,  327  64 

Magnetic  and  tidal  operations 2,  421  54 

Total  field  expenditures 828,668  54 

Office  esependituret. 

Computing,  tidal,  &c $1,421  40 

Drawing 1 .  769  46 

Engraring 3,  246  94 

Printing  maps 200  00 

Hessengers  and  watchmen 88o  60 

Disbursing 800  00 

Kent 467  74 

Stationery 159  40 

Express  transportation 5d  60 

InBtrument-makers 1,  OSO  87 

Total  office  expenditurea 10, 027  01 

Total  expenditures 38, 695  55 


SiME9  OF  PERSONS,  ETC.,    COAST    SUBVEY.  11 

The  fntlowing  expenditures  for  special  surveys,  &c.,  have  been  made  under 
till'  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  during  the  fiscal  year 

1S6(K-'61 : 

I'or  nmning  a  line  to  connect  the  triangulation  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
vith  that  on  the  Gulf  coast,  across  the  Florida  peninsula 81,  289  20 

Far  publishing  the  observations  roade  in  the  progress  of  the  survey 
of  ihe  coast  of  the  United  States 7,  073  50 

For  Kpain  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  used  in  the  Coast  Survey.     8,563  51 

For  pxy  and  rations  of  engineers  used  in  the  hydrography  of  the 
CoMt  Survey,  no  longer  supplied  by  the  Navy  Department 8,  739  51 

For  tiiel  and  ouartera,  and  for  mileage  and  transportation  for  officers 
and  enlisted  soldiers  of  the  army  serving  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
iMCt  DO  longer  provided  in  the  quartermaster's  department 5,  540  47 


SAM'L  J.  HEIN. 
General  Diihureinq  Agent  U.  S.  Coatt  Survey. 
Coast  Sorvbv  Office, 

WathingtiM,  September,  18G1. 


3dbvG00g[e 
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HOnSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVEa. 


CHAPLAINS  m  THE  ASHY. 


LETTER 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


ReuiwIioH  of  Ihe  Hotue  ^  lltk  inttant,  trantmitting  the  namei  of  aU  the 
chaplaint  o«  the  rolu  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general. 


B  2S,  186!.^LiIiI  on  the  Utile,  kiul  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Was  Dspabtmbnt, 
Wathingtm  City,  D.  C,  March  21,  1863. 
Sir  ;  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  RepreaentativeB  of 
tbe  11th  instant,  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  adjutant 
E^aeral,  embracing  the  names  of  all  the  chaplains  now  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  that  appear  on  the  roUa  on  file  in  his  office. 
Very  respectfallf,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  WATSON. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galusha  a.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Haute  of  Repretentativei. 


Adjutant  Gbnbbal's  Ofpicb, 

Wathington,  March  20,  1862. 
SiK :  In  accordance  with  the  reaolntinn  herewith  retnmcd,  I  have  the  honor 
b>  forward  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  rc^meotal  chaplains  now  in  the  United    . 
f'laiea  service.     Hospital  chaplnins  are  not  antborized  or  recognized  by  law, 
Huil  this  office  has  no  official  intimation  of  the  appointment  of  any. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1849,  thirty  chaplainB 
vf-  allowed  to  tbe  permanent  military  poets  occnpied  by  the  army  of  the  United 
i^tates. 

I  am,  at,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi<:nt  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
Hon.  Edwin  M-  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War.  „  , 
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Lift  of  ciaptaim  and  their  names,  Ut/eeit  from,  the  mutt^-roU*  for  pay    tm 
fie  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army. 

Benjamin  F.  Teft Ist  regiment  cavalry,  Maine. 

John  F.  Mines 2d  regiment  infantry,  Mtunc. 

Henry  C.  L«onard 3d  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

Martin  W.  Willie 4tli  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

John  B.  Adame dth  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

Zenae  Thompson 6th  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

J,  C.  Emerson 7th  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

Henry  C.  Henries 8th  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

9th  regiment  infantry,  Maine.    Bolls  notrec'd. 

George  Knox 10th  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

Caleb  H.  Ellie 11th  regiment  infantry,  Maine. 

No  chaplain  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the  ISth, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  regim'ts  Maine  vols. 

Henry  E.  Farker 2d  regiment  New  Hampshire  rolnnteers. 

Henry  Hill 3d  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

Martin  M.  Willis 4th  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

Elijah  E.  Wilkins 5th  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

Bobert  Stinson 6th  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

Joseph  Stinson 7th  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

John  H.  Woodward lat  regiment  Vermont  cavalry. 

Claudins  B.  Smith 2d  regiment  Vermont  infantry. 

Moses  P.  Parmelee 3d  regiment  Vermont  infantry. 

8.  M.  Plympton 4th  regiment  Vermont  infantry. 

Volney  N,  Simons 5th  regiment  A'ermont  infantry. 

E.  P.  Stone 6th  regiment  Vermont  infantry. 

Rolls  of  7th  Vermont  not  on  file. 

Francis  C.  Williame 8th  regiment  Vermont  infantry. 

William  H.  Cudworth Ist  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Alonzo  H.  Quint 2d  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infant:^. 

Bobert  Carver 7th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Thomas  Scully 9th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  in&ntry. 

Frederick  A.  Barton 10th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Elijah  F.  Watson 11th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Edward  L.  Clark 12th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Noah  Oaylord 13th  Slassachusetta  volunteers,  infantry. 

Stephen  Barker 14th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  tn&ntry. 

William  G.  Scanlan 15th  Maesochuaetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Arthur  B.  Fuller ; .  16th  Maasachuaetta  volunteers,  infantry. 

17th  MasB.  vols.,  infantry.    No  rolls  received. 

Benjamin  F.  De  Costa 18tb  Maesachusetla  volunteers,  infantry. 

Joseph  C.  Cromac 19th  Maaaachosetta  volunteera,  infantry. 

Jonas  B.  Clark 23d  Maseachuaetts  volunteera,  infantry. 

E,  G.  Mellen 24th  Massachuaetts  volunteers,  infimtry. 

Seorge  8.  Ball 2l8t  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

Horace  James 25th  Massachusetts  volunteera,  infantry. 

Charles  Babidge 26th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  infantiy. 

Miles  Sautford 37th  Maitsacbusetts  volunteers,  infantry. 

28th  and  29th  regiments,  complete  rolb  not  re- 
ceived.   1st  cavalry  F.  &,  S.,  roll  not  rec'd. 

John  E.  Perry Ist  Rhode  Island  artillery. 

Thorady  Jawson Sd  Rhode  Island  infantry. 

Thomas  Quinn 3d  Rhode  Island  infantry. 
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Aldtao  Flaudeie 4th  Rhode  lelaud  infantry'. 

Edward  A.  Walker 4th  OonDCcticQt  volonteera. 

George  B.  Laeher Sth  Connecticut  volunteers. 

Cortis  F.  Woodruff 6th  Connecticut  volunteere. 

7th  re^mcnt.     No  rolls  received  of  F.  and  S. 

Joseph  R.  Wooley 8lh  regiment  Connecticut  voluntoera. 

Daniel  Uollcr 9th  rpgiment  Connecticut  volnntoera, 

Henry  Hall 10th  regiment  Oonnecticut  volunteers. 

George  Soule 11th  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers. 

Peter  Franklin  Jonee lat  regiment  New  York  volunteers.    Reported 

absent  since  September  23.  1861. 

•Sunoel  Baxter 2d  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

W.  W.  Thorpe 3d  regiment  New  York  volimteors. 

4th  regiment.     No  chaplain  on  tlie  rolls. 

Gordon  Wioslow Sth  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Hichael  Nash 6th  regiment  New  Y'ork  volunteers, 

Aogiut  Becker 7tli  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

D.  W.  Wolf 8tii  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

Benjamin  F.  Philips 9lh  regiment  New  Y'ork  volunteers, 

10th  n'giment.    No  chaplain  on  the  rolls. 

George  W,  Dodge lltli  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

Charles  E,  Hughes 12th  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

Joiin  D,  Baroes 13th  regiment  New  York  volimteers, 

Charles  E,  Hughes 14th  regiment  New  York  volunteoni, 

John  8.  Inskjp 14th  regiment  New  York  vols.,  State  milids. 

George  E,  Post 15th  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

16th  regiment.     No  chaplain  on  the  rolls. 

Tbomae  (i.  Carver 17lh  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Alfred  A.  Fair 16th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

William  Hart I9th  re^ment  New  York  volunteers, 

Cornelias  Van  Santvood 30th  regiment  New  Y'ork  volunteers. 

John  E,  Robie 21st  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Henry  H.  Bates 32d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

EnaF.  Crae 23d  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

Hvon  Gallagher 24th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

25th  regiment.     No  chaplain  on  rolls. 

Daniel  W.  Bristol 86lh  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Daniel  D.  Buck 87th  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 

ChaHes  H.  Piatt 28th  T(^:iment  New  York  volunteers. 

Cfaaries  Luther 29th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Xathan  G.  Eixtell 30th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Simnel  W.  W«Idn>n,  jr. 3lBt  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

B-  H.  Robinson 32d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Geo^  N.  Cheney 33d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Ji^n  B,  Van  Petten 34th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Samuel  L.  Merrill 35th  regiment  New  Y'ork  volunteers. 

Ezra  D.  Winslow 36th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

P-  Tissot 37th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Akiander  V.  Murdoch 38th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Anthony  P.  Zyla 39th  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

William  H.  Gilder 40th,  Mozart  regiment. 

F.  W.  Bognn 41st,  De  Kalb  regiment. 

42d  regiment.     No  chaplain  on  the  rollB. 

Gdbert  B.  Hayden 43d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

I'Ooiiui  H.  Pease 44th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 
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Philip  HagDer 45tli  regiment  New  Tock  Tolonteers. 

Jaelina  Butts 47tti  regiment  New  York  volnnteen. 

William  P.  Strickland 48th  regiment  New  Yot^  volnnteen. 

Jobn  Bowman 49th  regiment  New  York  volunteere. 

Edward  C.  Pritchell fiOth  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Orlando  Benton 5 let  regiment  New  York  volnnteen. 

Frederick  Steffin 52d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Aristide  Sieran 53d  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

Herman  Zundt 54th  regiment  N.  Y.  vol's  (German  Bangers.) 

55th,  no  chaplain  on  the  rolls. 
56tL,  no  chaplain  on  the  rolls. 

Ahram  Piatt 57th  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

Frederick  Herzberger 58th  r^;iment  New  York  volunteers. 

Joseph  Scudder 59th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Richard  Eddy GOth  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

John  RoBshanmes filet  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

John  Harvey 68dreg.  N.  Y,  vol's  (Anderson  Zouaves.) 

James  H.  Dillon 63d  regiment  N.  Y.  vols.,  (Irish  brigade.) 

Oliver  D.  Hibbard 64th  regiment  New  York  volonteers. 

Peter  H.  Burgbardt 65th  regiment  N.  Y.  volunteers,  (Ghassenn.) 

James  H.  Dwigfat 66th  regiment  New  York  volnnteen. 

S.  Beecher 67th  regiment  N.  Y.  vols.,  (1st  Long  Island.) 

Herman  D.  Wrege 68th  regiment  N.  Y,  vole.,  (Cameron  Rifles.) 

Thomas  Willel 69tb  regiment  N.  Y.  vols..  (Irish  brigade.) 

Charles  H.  E.  Bnlkley 70th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Joseph  H.  Twitchell 71st  regiment  New  York  volnnteers. 

Levi  W,  Horton 72d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Joseph  B.  O.  Hagan 73d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Bonle 74threg.N.Y.  vols,  (5th  of  Excelsior  brigade.) 

Thomas  Hudson 75th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Hiram  S.  Richardson 76th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

David  E.  Tnlly 77th  regiment  New  York  volnnteen. 

78th,  rolls  not  received. 

A.  Rizer 79th  reg.N.Y.  vols.,  (Cameron  Highlanden.) 

C.  Van  Santvoord 80th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

8lBt,  no  F.  and  6.  roll  received. 

Stephen  Baxter 82d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Benjamin  T.  Philips    83d  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

John  S.  Inskip 84th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Darwin  E.  Maxon 85tli  repment  New  York  volnnteers. 

Jonathan  Watls Sfith  re^ment  New  York  volunteers. 

William  H.  Williams 87th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

William  Corby 88th  regiment  N.  Y.  vole.,  (Irish  brigade.) 

Nathaniel  E.  Pierson 89th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

Job  O.Bass 90th  regiment  New  York  volunteer*. 

William  R.  Brown 9l8t  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

92d,  F.  and  8.  roll  not  received. 

Christopher  H.  Edgertou 93d  regiment  New  York  volnnteen. 

94th,  rolls  not  received. 

Francis  S.  Wolfe flfith  reg^iment  New  York  volunteers. 

William  C.  Hubbard 98th  regiment  New  York  volunteers. 

2d  regiment,  Eagle  brigade,  no  chaplain. 

Charles  Beighly 1st  reg.  N.  Y.  vol.  cavalry,  (Lincoln  reg.) 

J.  B.  Davis ad  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  cavalir. 

£benezcr  G.  Townsend 3d  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  cavalry. 
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■  Htrickland 4th  regiment  New  ToA  volunteers,  cavalry, 

Robert  Thompscm 5th  regiment  New  York  volimteere,  cavaliy . 

G«ige  D.  Crocker 6th  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  cavaliy. 

Joehiu  fi.  Davie 7th  regiment  New  York  cavalry. 

John  V.  Van  Ingen 8th  regiment  New  York  cavalry. 

David  M.  Steever 9th  regiment  New  York  cavalry. 

Bobert  Dade 10th  xegiment  New  York  cavalry. 

(Chaplains  not  home  on  the  artillery  mile  of  New  York  regiments.) 

Heniy  R.  Pyne Ist  regiment  New  Jersey  cavalry. 

Robert  B.   Yard let  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

Robert  B.  Prondfit 2d  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

George  B.  Darrow 3d  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

Norman  W.  Camp 4th  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

Thomas  Sovereign 5th  regiment  New  Jersey  infiuitry. 

Samuel  T.  Moore 6th  regiment  New  Jereey  infantry. 

Julius  D.  Rose 7th  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

A.  8t  John  Chambre 8th  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

Thomas  Dramm 9th  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

Jacob  B.  Graw 10th  regiment  New  Jersey  infantry. 

William  H.  Leake 3d  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

Edward  8.  Marks 4th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

S.  L.  M.  Couser 5th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

Samuel  Jesenp 6th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

William  Eiken 8th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

James  B.  PyaCt 9th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

L  McGaither lOth  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

WilHain  F.  Dickson 11th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

Alexander  M.  Stewart 13th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserved  corps. 

W.  H.  Hatton 13th  rifle  regiment  Pennsylvania  reeer'd  corps. 

WiUiam  H,  Locke Ufh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteere. 

Junes  G.  Shinn 23d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteen. 

Charles  E.  Beck 26th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunleera. 

John  H.  Rcnbelt 27th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Chariee  Hiealey 28th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Benjamin  F.  Sewell 29th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Benjamin  V.  Reed 30th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Bolwrt  W.  Oliver 31et  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

June*  F.  R^ad 33d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Louis  Wittig 35th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volnnteere. 

BWcie  Kockerity 40th  re^ment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

William  8.  Gibson 45th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

John  E.  Renteet 46th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

William  J.   D.  Rodrock 47th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Samuel  A.  Holman 48th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

William  Esmshaw 49th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Daniel  G- Mallesly 51st  regiment  Pennsylvania  volnnteers. 

John  H.  Drum 52d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Diaiel  Barker 53d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

54th,  no  chaplain  on  the  rolls. 

55th  and  56th  incomplete. 

William  T.  McAdams 57th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

J.  E.  Fallon Gist  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Julius  J.  Maries 63d   regiment  Pennsylvania  volnnteers. 

66th,  67th,  and  68th  regiments  incomplete. 

Michael  F.  Martin 71st  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Gamaliel  Collins 72d  regiment  Peimsyivania  volunteers. 
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Ephraim  Beat 73d  regiment  PenuBylvania  rolimteere. 

B,  L.  Agnel 76th  regiment  Pennaylvania  volunt«era. 

John  M.  Thomas 77th  regiment  Pennaylvania  volnntcers. 

Charles  F,  Stack 79th  regiment  Pennaylvania  volunteera. 

Stacy  Wilson Slst  regiment  Pennsylvania  volnnteera. 

Josiah  Flower 83d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Alexander  UcLeod S4th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

John  Pierce 85th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

James  M.  Brown 87th  regiment  Fenusylvania  voluntecro. 

Charles  W.  Clothier 88th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Joseph  Welsh 9lBt  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

John  W.  Qninby 93d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Samuel  F.  Colt 96th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

-James  E.  Wilson 99th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Kobert  A.  Browne 100th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

William  Wliitehcad 97th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

Henry  Gyrel 98th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteera. 

William  R.  Gries 104th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Daniel  S.  Stedman 105th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

William  Harris 106  th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

-Jeremiah  Sbiudel 110th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volnnteere, 

William  H.  Hassler llSth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  ar- 
tillery. 
■J.  Hervey  Beal Ist  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Martin  E.  Hamstead 2d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Hoses  H.  Hnnter 3d  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Washington  B.  Erlin 6th  regiment  Pennaylvania  voluuteeis,  cavalry. 

-James  D.  Turner 4th  regiment  Peimsylvania  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Reuben  E.Drake 7th  regiment  Pennsylvania  voluntecra.cavaliy. 

Edmond  MeKinney 9th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  cavalry. 

William  H.  N.  Stewart 1 1th  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  cav- 

Tliomas  G.  Murphy 1st  regiment  Delaware  volunteera,  infantry. 

George  M,  Condron 2d  regiment  Delaware  volunteera,  infantry. 

John  McCramer 1st  regiment  Maryland  volunteera,  infantry. 

Samuel  Kremer 3d  regiment  Maryland  volunteera,  infantry. 

John  W.  Bull 5th  regiment  Maryland  volunteers,  infantry. 

Gordon  Battelle Ist  regiment  Virginia  volunteera,  infantry. 

James  W.  Curry ', .  ,3d  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  infantry. 

George  S.  Woodhull 4th  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  iufantiy. 

Charles  M.  Bethauser 2d  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  cavahry. 

William  H.  Uamell Ist  r^ment  Kentucky  cavaby. 

Matthew  N.  Losly 4th  regiment  Kentucky  cavalry. 

R.  H.  Gray Ist  regiment  Kentucky  infantiy. 

James  H.  Bristow 3d  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

•John  W.  Jacobs 2d  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

Timothy  S.  Paul 8th  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

Richard  C.  Nash 10th  re^meut  Kentudty  infantry. 

Isaac  Emerson lath  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

■J.  McMillan 14th  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

Jeremiah  Talbot 15th  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

George  W.  Kineolring 17th  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

Asa  Dniry 18lh  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

James  Matthews 19th  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

William  Morrison Slst  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

.Samuel  Somncr 32d  regiment  Kentucky  infantry. 

William  A.  Black 23d  regiment  Kentucky  infantiy. 
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ThoDui  H.  Oaklr let  r^ment  Ohio  aitillery. 

Gaylord  B.  UftwkinB 2d  re^ment  Ohio  cavftliy. 

Gheoey 4th  regiment  Ohio  cavaliy. 

E.  Y.  Warner 3d  regiment  Ohio  cavalry. 

fiirhud  Pierce dth  rreiment  Ohio  cavalry. 

Robert  W.  Landis Merrill  Horee,  Ohio  cavalry. 

()«or^  H.  Fullerton let  regiment  Ohio  voliuiteers,  in&ntry. 

Unwell  P.  Gaddie 3d  regiment  Ohio  volanteerB,  infantry. 

£.  A.  Strang 3d  regiment  Ohio  volonteere,  infantry. 

LnrcDzo  Warner 4th  regiment  Ohio  TolnnteerB,  infantry. 

Fnderich  T-  Brown 7th  regiment  Ohio  Tolunteere,  infantry. 

LTman  N.  Freeman 8th  regiment  Ohio  volunteere,  infantiy. 

Wjlllun  Sturgeon 9th  regiment  Ohio  rolunteere,  inlantiy. 

T.  0.  Uiggin 10th  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry. 

R.  B.  Van  Dnersen 12(h  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infant^. 

Antbonr  W.  Smith 13th  regiment  Ohio  volunt«era,  infantry. 

Edwin  B.  Raffenepei^er 14th  regiment  Ohio  volunteerg.  infantry. 

Richard  L.  Ganter 15th  regiment  Ohio  voluuteera,  in&ntry. 

H«iiy  C.  Skinner 2l8t  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry. 

AmftH  Wilson 23d  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry. 

A.  F.  FullertOD 17th  regiment  Ohio  volnnleera,  infantry. 

L  H.  l^ng  - 26th  regiment  Ohio  volunteera,  infantiy. 

Alfred  H.  Brundage 32d  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry. 

■lohn  Eakon 27th  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry.. 

RiKsel  H.  Unrlbat 29th  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  infantry. 

Lrmael  F.  Drake 31at  regiment  Ohio  volunleetfl,  infantry. 

iChtpUin  reported  absent;  name  not  given  on  roll  of  the  34th  regiment.) 

Mq  Woods 35th  Ohio. 

OfHtpp  V.  Fry 36th  Ohio, 

Adolph  Znrwich 37th  Ohio. 

JoLd  Poacher 38th  Ohio. 

Samael  E.  Brewster 40th  Ohio. 

ItaiT  A.  Lynutn 41st  Ohio. 

Jefferson  H.  Jones 42d  Ohio. 

ThoniM  P.  Childs 44  th  Ohio. 

EarotM  H.  Bush 49th  Ohio. 

Sicboja*  WorthingtOQ Slst  Ohio. 

Thiimag  31clntyre 53d  Ohio. 

Ji'lin  (i.  W.  Cowlea 55th  Ohio.  , 

Aodre*  Lane 62d  Ohio. 

Andrew  R.  Brown 64lh  Ohio. 

Andrew  Bums 65th  Ohio. 

WiL-on  R.  ParwwiB 66th  Ohio. 

ilmin  Perky 68th  Ohio. 

M-  Oliphant  Todd 78th  Ohio. 

William  F.  Wood Ist  Indiana  volunteere,  cavalry.     2d  Indiana 

cavalry,  no  staff  roll  on  lile. 

ReEiaH.  Bamee 6th  Indiana  volnntecrB,  infiintry.  7th— chap- 
lain enrolled ;  name  not  given. 

^»SHy  I^yton 9th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

'it'nrgv  T.  Dougherty 10th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Ht-nrj-  B.  HibMn 11th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

''Hirge  W.  Ames 18th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

I>'Qi^  Dale 19ih  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

W'illiamC.  Porter 20th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Xcl'on  L.  Brakeman 2J*t  Indiana  volunteers,  infantiy.        -,  , 
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John  D.  Rogers 23d  Indiana  volunteera,  infantry. 

Cbarles  Fitch 24th  Indiana  Toinnteera,  infantry. 

Frederick  A.  Enring 25th  Indiana  Yolunteera,  infantry. 

Samuel  K.  Adams 26tli  Indiana  volnnteers,  infantry. 

JoBOph  C.  Reade 29th  Indiana  voluntesre,  infantry. 

Reuoen  F.  Dealo 30th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Hiram  Gilmore 3l8t  Indiana  Toluntcere,  infantry. 

Wilhelm  Schmidt 32d  Indiana  Tolunl«ere,  infantry. 

Francis  A.  Griswold 34th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Peter  Cooney 35th  Indiana  volunteere,  infautiy . 

O.  V.  Lemon 36tb  Indiana  volunteerB,  infantry. 

John  K.  Lozier 37tb  Indiana  volnnteers,  infantry. 

Lewis  E.  Careon 38th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

A.  8.  Lakin 39th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantrj-. 

Amoa  Jones 40th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Nathaniel  P.  Heath 43d  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

D.  C.  Beeks 44th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Robert  Irvin 46th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

8amuel  W.  Sawyer 47th  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Eliae  Gaakin *.51et  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Isaac  W.  Munfort 52d  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Thomae  McWhinney. STtb  Indiana  volunteers,  infantry. 

Joseph  R.  Locke 2d  regiment  Illinois  volnnteers,  cavalry. 

Horace  M.  Carr 3d  rc^ment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Alfred  Eddy 4th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

John  W.  Woods 5th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Jesse  P.  Davis 7th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Lucius  C.  Matluck 8th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

James  I.  Ferrie 9th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavaliy, 

William  H.  Collier 10th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Leonard  Whitney 11th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Abner  W.  Henderson 13th  n'giment  Illinois  volunteers,  cavalry. 

Jesse  Davis 7th  regiment  IHinoia  volunteere,  infantry. 

Lucius  C.  Matlack Sth  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

James  I.  Ferrce 9th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

H.  W.  Collins 10th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Benjamin  F.  Pieraon lltli  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Joel  Grant 12th  regiment  Illinois  volunteere,  infantry. 

Joseph  C.  Miller 13th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

T>aWd  Haltrimer IStli  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Richard  Haney 16th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Lewis  Lambert 18th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Augustus  H.  Conent 19th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Charles  Button 2Qtb  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  inlantiy. 

Elias  D.  Weikines 21et  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Philip  Miner. 25th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infant^. 

a,  Yanry  McUasters 27th  regiment  Illinois  volnnteers,  infantry. 

Bradley  Hungerford 28th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infant^. 

Ztlotcr  S.  Clifford 29th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry- 
Williamson  F.  Boyakin 30th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantiy. 

Jacob  Cole 31st  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Aiiiiph  0.  Vandewater 32d  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Herman  J.  Eddy 33d  regiment  Illinoia  volunteere,  infantry. 

Michael  Decker 34th  regiment  Illinois  volunteere,  infantry. 

George  G.  Lyon 3Gtli  regiment  Illinois  volunteere,  infantiy. 

Edward  Anderson 37th  regiment  Illinois  volunteere,  in&Dtry. 
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Prwton  W.i'k! 38th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infaotry. 

Charles  S.  Sl^icrcading. 39lli  rrgimcnt  Illinoia  Tolunteers,  infantry. 

Henry  C.  ilt-Coolc 4lMt  rrgiment  Illinoia  volunteere,  infantry. 

John  L.  Wiiriier 42(1  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Gcoi^e  Irwin 44th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry, 

Davij  Tc4Hi . . . .' 4Gth  reBiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry, 

JcremlMh  U'lven 47lli  regiment  IllinoiB  voluiitccrs,  infantry. 

Bobcrt  H.  Mnnier 48tli  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Raymond Slst  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infaTitry. 

Benjamin  'I'liomas 52d  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry, 

Matthew  Vigger SOth  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

lonis  Oroat;li 56th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  infantry. 

Alexander  Pfeifer Conrad's  battalion  3d  regiment  Missouri  vol- 
unteers. 

Sunoel  HnStnan 6tfa  regiment  Missouri  volunteers. 

Thomas  W.  Jones let  regiment,  cavalry,  Missouri  volunteers. 

Samuel  D.  Longhead 8th  regiment,  infantry,  Missouri  volunteen. 

Kathan  Shumate 9lh  regiment  infantiy,  Missouri  volunteers. 

Joseph  Brooke 11th  regiment  infantry,  Missouri  volunteers. 

Albert  TrawB 12th  regiment  infautiy,  Miaeouri  volunteers. 

Heme  Tchrmou 17th  regiment  infantry,  Missouri  volunteers. 

Alfred  Powell 24th  regiment  infantiy,  Missouri  volunteers. 

Nute Ist  regiment  Kansas  volunteera,  infantry. 

R.  M.  Fish 4th  regiment  Kansas  volunteers,  infantty. 

tMmuel  Ayn.-8 Ist  rc^ment  Kansas  volunteeie,  cavalry. 

H.  H.  Monc 3d  regiment  Kansaa  volunteers,  infantry. 

James  B.  Latham 1st  regiment  Iowa  cavalry. 

Charles  G.  Traesdale Sd  regiment  Iowa  cavalry. 

Pearl  P,  Ingle 3d  regiment  Iowa  cavalry. 

Addison  D.  Medira dth  regiment  Iowa  infantry. 

John  USard 6th  regiment  Iowa  infantry. 

Cyms  G,  Vanderver 8th  regiment  Iowa  infantry. 

Amos  B.  Kendig 9th  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infantry. 

David  W.  Tolford lOth  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infantry. 

John  Steel 13th  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infant^. 

A.  Q.  Uberhart 12th  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infantry. 

John  8.  Whittlesey 11th  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infantry. 

Ssmnel  E.  Benton 14th  regiment  Iowa  volunteer  infantiy. 

John  McNamara 1st  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

James  Cook  Richmond 2d  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

William  L.  Mather 3d  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

Alfred  C.  Beny 4th  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

Robert  C.  Langlcy 5th  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantiy. 

Samuel  L.  Brown 7th  repmcnt  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

N.  A.  Staples 6th  regiment  Wisconain  volunteer  infantiy. 

William  M.  Kinley 8th  regiment  Wisconsin  vol anleer  infantry. 

John  Bantley 9th  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

James  B,  Britton 11th  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

H.  C.  Tilton 13th  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry. 

Jonathan  Hadson let  regiment  Hichigan  cavalry. 

Francis  Drew 2d  regiment  Michigan  cavalry. 

Joe!  Kennedy 3d  regiment  Michigan  cavalry. 

Arthur  £dwardsi  jr. 1st  regiment  Michigan  infantry. 

Franklin  May 2d  regiment  Michigan  in&ntiy. 

Frandi  Cummings 3d  regiment  Michigan  infantiy. 

H«Diy  Strong 4th  regiment  Michigan  infantiy. 
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Daniel  G.  Jooolces Sth  refiment  Michigan  tn&ntiy. 

AddiBon  K.  String 7th  regiment  Michigan  infanHy. 

Willi&m  Mahou 6th  regiment  Michigan  infantrf. 

Jamea  G-  Fortman 9th  regiment  Michigan  infantiy. 

Holmes  A.  Patterson lltb  regiment  Michigan  infantry, 

William  H.  Brockmaj Stockton  regiment  Michigan  Tolnnteers. 

A.  D.  Neill lat  regiment  Minneeota  volunteers,  mfaotr^. 

llmotby  P.  Creaaey 2d  regiment  Minnesota  volunteera,  infanby. 

No  chapluDB  appear  on  the  CalUbmia  rolls. 
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AFRICANS  IN  FORT  MONROE  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  ¥AR, 


Rnolution  of  the  Ilovtc,  trantmilting  a  report  of  Major  Gi^rral  Wool,  ox  tie 
number,  age,  and  condit»m  of  the  African*  in  M*  diitriet. 


UARor  iJ,  1862.— Lai<l  on  the  lahk.  mA  ordcml  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Waihinglon  City,  D.  C,  March  25,  1862. 
t'lR:  I  have  the  houor  to  communicnte  the  accnmimnving  letter  and  report 
f"r  Major  GcDcral  John  E.  Wool,  in  Biiswt-r  to  the  ri.snlutiou  of  the  House  of 
Rtpnstntativcs. 

Your  obedient  sen-aiit, 

EDWIX  Jf.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Gallsha  a.  Grow. 

Speaker  nf  the  Hou»e  of  Rej>r. 


HEAOaVA RTGR-d  DbPABTmEXT  OF  ViRniMA, 

Fort  Monrc?,   Virginia,  March  22,  18G3. 
!^IR;  I  have  the  honor  lo  trHnfinit  herowitli.  iii  coiifonnity  to  a  call  liy  a 
o-^-oiiilion  of  the  Hou»c  of  Iteprewnlalivci',  a.  n-port  of  tlie  number,  age,  and 
I'ltuilition  of  the  Africans  in  thitt  d<-[)artmcnt. 

'Hie  information  wliich  it  contains  is,  I  believe,  in  oil  rtsneets  clrictlv  correct, 
sii'l  has  been  obtained  by  three  coniini.'sioiier:' ':  Colonel  T.  J.  Crum'  Colonel 
!>•  Grand  B.  Cannon,  and  Major  William  P.  Jonec,  nidci'-dc-cam])  on  my  etaff, 
.ili.T  a  very  rigid  examination  and  inveftigalion  under  department  General 
<»rihr«  No.  5,  dated  January  30,  1862,  lienwith  ajipended. 
All  which  is  reRpectfully  submitted. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  rei-pectfully,  your  obedient  t^er^-nnt, 

JOHN  E.  WOOL, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  £uwi!w  M-  Btanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

DigizedtyGOOgle 
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Special  Orders,  i         Headuiartbrs  DepartmbiVt  op  Vibuinia, 

No.  72.  j  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  October  14,  1S61. 

All  colored  pcreonij  called  "  contrabands."  employed  aa  (•ervanta  by  officers 
or  others  residing  within  Fort  Monroe,  or  outfide  of  the  fort,  Camii  Hamiltou  aud 
Gamp  Butlor,  will  be  fumii<hed  with  their  subaistencc,  and  at  leaet  eight  dollars 
per  inontli  for  male:*,  and  four  dollars  per  month  for  females,  by  the  officers  or 
others  employing  them. 

80  much  of  the  above-named  sumH  blu  may  be  necessary  to  fumieh  clothing, 
to  be  decided  by  the  ciimmanding  officers  of  Fort  Monroe,  Gamp  Hamilton,  anil 
Gamp  Butler,  will  be  applied  for  titat  purpose,  and  the  remainder  will  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  chief  qoartermuster,  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
tlio^e  "contrabands"  who  are  unable  to  work  for  their  own  support. 

All  able-bodied  colored  persons  who  arc  under  the  protection  of  the  troops  of 
this  deportment,  and  who  are  not  employed  as  servants,  will  be  immediately  put 
to  work,  in  either  the  engineer's  or  quartermaster's  departments. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Wool. 

WM.  D.  WHIPPLE, 
Attitlant  Adjutant  General. 


Grnebal  Ordbr8,  1        HsAiHttiARTGRs  Dbpartmbnt  of  Viroinia, 

No.  34.  (  Fort  Monroe,  Koeember  1,  1861. 

The  following  pay  and  allowances  will  constitute  the  valuation  of  the  labor 
'of  "  contrabands"  at  work  in  thi^  engineer,  ordnance,  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  mcdicftl  departments  at  this  post,  to  be  ]>aid  as  hereinafler  mentioned: 

Clau  1.  Negro  men  over  18  years  of  age,  and  able-bodied,  ten  dollars  per 
month,  one  ration,  and  the  neci'Ssary  amount  of  clothing. 

Clati  2.  Negro  boys,  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  sickly  and  infirm  negro 
men,  five  dollars  per  month,  one  ration,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  clothing. 

The  qiwrtormaster  will  furnish  all  the  clothing.  The  departments  employing 
these  men  will  furnish  the  subsistence  specified  above,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
good  behavior,  (to  bo  withheld  at  the  discretion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  departmenis. 
respectively,)  each  individual  of  the  first  class  will  receive  two  (2)  dollarit  per 
month,  and  each  individual  of  the  second  class,  one  (1)  dollar  per  month,  for 
their  own  use. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  valuation  of  their  labor  will  be  turned  oi'er  to 
the  quartermaster,  who  will  deduct  from  it  the  coat  of  the  clothing  issued  tu 
them ;  the  balance  will  constitute  a  fund  to  be  expended  by  the  quartermaster. 
under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  women  and  children,  and  those  that  are  unable  to  work. 

For  any  unusual  amount  of  labor  performed,  they  may  receive  extra  pay. 
ranging  in  amount  from  fifty  (50)  cents  to  one  (1)  dolhir;  this  to  be  paid,  by  the 
departments  employing  them,  to  the  men  themselves,  and  to  be  tor  their  own  use. 

Should  any  man  be  prevented  from  working  on  account  of  sickness  for  f\\ 
con aeeutivB- days,  or  ten  days  in  any  one  montli,  one-half  the  money  valuation 
will  be  paid.  For  being  prevented  from  laboring  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
days,  all  pay  and  allowances  c«eso. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Wool.  • 

WM.  D.  WHIPPLE, 
Aifittant  Adjutant  Generat. 
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GeNBBAL  ORDBRS,  (  HBAtKJVARTliRS  DePARTMKNT  of  VlRQIMA, 

No.  5.  i  Fort  Monroe,  January  30,  1862. 

I.  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram,  inspector  genera),  and  Major  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon, 
aido-de-camp,  arc  hereby  appointed  and  conetituted  a  commission,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  a  critical  examination  of  tlie  condition  of  tlie  persons  known  as 
vafrrants  or  "  contrabandx,"  wlio  are  employed  in  this  department,  under  de- 
juirtment  Oeiicral  Orders  Xo.  34,  of  18G1,  in  reference  to  their  pay,  clothing, 
^Dbninlcncc,  medical  attendance,  shelter,^and  treatment,  physical  and  moral. 

II.  Chiefs  nf  the  several  departments,  their  subordinates  and  employes,  will 
fiiraieh  to  the  commission  such  reports  and  information  as  the  commission  may 
ttquire,  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  duties  imposed,  the  object  being  to  do  justice 
to  the  claims  of  humanity,  in  a  pro2)er  discharge  of  the  grave  responsibility 
tlimi't  upon  the  military  authorities  of  this  department,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous persons  (men,  women,  and  children)  already  congregated  and  dfuly  in- 
('reaving,  being  abandoned  by  their  masters,  or  having  fled  to  this  military  com- 
mand for  protection  and  support. 

III.  The  commjasion  will  also  examine  into  the  condition  of  such  of  the  fore- 
p)ing  specified  class  of  pereona  as  have  been  or  are  employed  nnder  department 
Special  Orders  No,  72,  nf  1861,  and  will  further  examine  whether  the  several 
chieft  of  deportments  have  a  sufficiency  or  an  excess  of  employes  or  laborers 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  respective  duties,  and  if  a  greater  or  less 
number  than  are  now  employed  can  be  economically  employed  for  these  duties. 

It  having  been  reported  that  the  said  class  of  persons  known  as  vagrants  or 
coDtntbands  have  not  been  properly  treated  in  all  cascH  by  those  haviog  them 
ia  cbai^,  the  commission  cannot  be  too  rigid  in  its  examination,  in  order  that 
joftice  may  be  done  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  public  service. 

IV.  The  results  of  the  investigations  will  be  reported  by  the  commission  to 
tlu^se  headquarters  as  early  as  practicable,  with  sucli  suggestions  as  the  comtpis- 
fion  may  deem  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  and  management 
"f  these  persons ;  and  the  commission  io  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical  as- 
fiiitance  ae  it  may  need,  to  be  detailed  from  this  command. 

6v  command  of  Uajor  General  Wool. 

WM.  D.  WHIPPLE, 
Auitlant  Adjutant  General. 


Headqiarters  Departme\t  of  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe.  February  4,  1862. 
Slajor  William  P.  Jones,  aide-de-camp,  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  commia 
■i'ln  constituted  by  department  General  Orders  No.  5,  of  the  30th  ultimo. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Wool. 

WM.  D.  WHIPPLE, 
A*»iilant  Adjutant  General. 


Headuijartbrs  Department  of  Viroima, 

Fort  Monroe,  March  20,  1602. 
The  commission  appointed  under  General  Orders  Nos.  5  and  C  have  the  honor 
^■spectfiilly  to  report : 

As  the  orders  related  more  especially  to  pemons  in  this  military  department 
known  OS  "  vngrantH  or  contrabands,"  embmcing  their  relations  to  the  military 
{■iwer  as  an  economy  and  a  dnty,  and  also  the  question  as  to  how  far  their 
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condition  might  be  improved  in  connexion  with  the  military  authority,  the 
commioi'ion  fUrted  witli  the  ^neral  proposition  tliat  the  military  power  ha^  ti<ii 
only  tlie.  right  hut  it  ie  Among  it»  highest  duties  to  avail  itself  of  any  and  nil 
means  within  its  control  to  perfect  itH  di^ipline,  render  its  position  »fCiire.  or 
miike  it  effective  for  an  adviuice  against  au  enemy ;  and  for  these  ends  it  bai'  the 
right  to  compel  i^ervice  or  use  from  anything,  animate  or  inanimate,  tvhich  a 
military  nocci^iiity  may  demand.  At  thi>  i-ame  time  tliey  consider  that  uccest<ity 
IB  the  only  proper  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  Buch  power  should  be  cxit- 


The  commisBioii  proceeded  upon  the  hnsis  of  requiring  from  the  several 
chiefs  of  departments  of  yotir  command,  and  also  from  all  others  who  had  had 
official  interconrse  in  any  way  with  these  people,  reports  of  the  numlx-r  'il' 
"vagrants  or  eontrahantls"  employed,  and  such  other  information  ns  ynir 
orders  Xob.  5  and  6  contemplntca. 

Full  reports  and  tabular  stntements  hove  ia  most  instanccB  been  promptly 
rendered,  with  a  mass  of  itifommtion,  and  oil  of  which  the  commission  haii- 
carefully  examined.  These  reports  and  statements  have  heen  preserved,  and 
can  he  referred  to  at  any  time  reqiured. 

The  fieneral  Order  So.  5  calls  for  special  information  under  tlie  following 
heads,  viz  :  Clothing,  subsistence,  slielttT,  medical  attendance,  tre.itment,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  and  also  the  economy  to  the  government  in  its  use  of  the  labor 
of  these  people ;  likewise  such  snggestioiu!  as  the  commission  may  deem  prf>piT 
for  tlic  im])nivemcnt  and  management  of  these  jnople. 


1.   CL0TH1.\<1. 

The  commission  made  n  personal  cxmnination  and  inspection  of  the  cloiliinj; 
mirehased  hy  the  tiuartermasler  for  these  people  under  special  orders  from  the 
War  Depnrtinent,  and  report  that  the  usual  kuid  of  clothing  prorided  nt  ihi- 
south  on  the  plantations  it  was  etate<I  could  not  be  obtained  ready-made,  but 
that  ouite  a  variety  has  been  obtained,  generally  of  a  fair  quality,  and  pur- 
cliasea  at  prices  not  considered  excessive ;  shoes  were  anfficient.  and  at  priei  r 
rensonably  low. 

A  ^-ery  considerable  quantity  of  clothing  had  been  sent  by  charitable  persons 
to  be  dispensed,  which  tne  quartermaster  represents  lie  has  in  all  eases  issued 
to  women  and  children,  ewjiecially  to  those  who  gave  no  equivalent  to  the 
government  in  the  way  of  lalior  or  otherwise.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
commission  find  that  those  who  have  labored  have  not  received  a  sufficiency  r>f 
clothing  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  General  Order  No.  34. 

With  funds  derived  from  the  labor  of  these  persons  the  quortermaster,  il 
appears,  has  purchased  for  and  issued  clothing  to  them  up  to  38tb  February 
amounting  to  ^S/yJG  93,  and  shoes  to  the  amount  of  £834  80. 

II.   SUBSIHTENCE. 

General  Order  So.  34,  of  1861,  provides,  as  a  part  of  compensation  to  the 
laborers,  that  each  shall  receive  one  soldier's  ration  per  day.  These  were 
issued  hy  the  commissary  department  to  Sei^eant  Smith,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  "  vagrants  or  contrabands." 
Krom  the  reports  of  chiefs  of  the  departments  we  find  the  number  of  full 
rations  issued  for  those  who  did  and  tliosc  who  did  not  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, also  the  number  making  full  time  of  daily  labor,  and  present  them  in  the 
following  table : 
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No.  of  oontrklncKt*  oorkliiR  for  d«p«rtm«tits. 


1! 

«■! 

UoDtb. 

1^ 

3U 

859 
Sil 
311 

10 
(0 
I> 
19 

1 

1 

1 

8Sl 
4T8 

91 

IT 
IS 

18 
IS 
13 
Ifl 

11 

11 
11 

1! 

Juwrr 

Besides  these  full  rfttiooB  additional  ieeues  of  bread  rations  were  drawn  in 
the  foar  months  to  the  number  of  772.  It  algo  appears  that)  besides  the  above, 
miona  have  been  issued  to  thirty-seveh  women,  laundresses  to  the  colored 
laborers ;  also  to  about  sixty  children,  the  latter  returning  no  equivalent  to  the 
government. 

Agun,  from  the  report  of  the  pravost  marshal  at  Gamp  Hamilton,  it  appears 
that  for  the  five  months  ending  1st  January  lost,  he  had  drawn  rations  amount- 
ing to  about  383  per  day,  which  were  issued  to  about  650  women  and  children 
and  old,  infirm  men,  all  of  whom  returned  little  or  no  equivalent  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  since  the  first  of  January,  the  rations  iesued  there  have  not  exceeded 
feventy,  and  for  part  of  the  lime  were  less  than  forty  per  day.  As  a  consequence, 
those  have  been  thrown  very  mnch  on  their  own  exertioae  to  provide  for  them- 
(five* ;  and  the  commieeion,  on  iaquir}',  do  not  find  thxt  any  amount  of  sufiering 
han  ensued,  but  that  in  many  instances  the  effort  at  self-support  has  been  eac- 
cc^fiil  and  improving. 

At  Newport's  News  it  appears  that  the  larger  number  of  this  class  of  blacks 
are  ia  the  service  of  officers,  or  supporting  themselves  by  trading,  oystering,  Sec, 
the  government  fumiebing  rations  to  none  not  returning  an  equivalent  in  labor. 
SabeLitencc  to  those  who  labor  for  the  government  is  all  that  is  required  under 
ordere  Nos.  34  and  73,  and  it  ia  believed  that  they  are  doing  well  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  this  portion  of  your  command,  not  being  taxed  by  the  want^  of  the  young 
and  infirm,  presents  the  best  aspect  of  the  condition  of  these  people. 

The  commission  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  mess-rooms  and  kitchens 
in  the  quarters  outside  the  fort,  and  also  attended  at  their  meals.  The  mees- 
tabltit  are  well  arranged,  the  kitchens  provided  with  ranges  and  all  necessary 
caking  utensils,  with  a  sufficient  force  of  cooks. 

On  inquiry  of  these  people  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  food,  the  commission 
are  satisfied  that,  in  many  instaucea,  they  have  had  good  cause  for  complaint. 
The  quality  is  the  usual  soldiers'  ration,  but  they  haie  been  restiicted  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  some  instances  refused  meals  altogether.  This  violation  of  their 
fights  is  Mlely  to  be  attributed  to  the  superinteudent,  Sergeant  Smith,  but  since 
hie  removal,  this  wrong  has  been  corrected,  and  no  complaints  on  tli  is  point  have 
bei^n  made. 

An  examination  of  these  contrabands  in  regard  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  investigation  generally  of  the  acts  of  said 
.Smith.     It  appeared,  by  his  own  admissions  and  other  evitlencc,  that  he  had 


withheld  t 


r_" 


R  of  the  I 


provided  under  General  Order  No.  34 ;  sold 
at  about  one-half  theur  cost 


)  sutlcK,  and,  ii 
prire  to  the  government,  and  misappropriated  the  funds. 

The  gross  amount  he  realized  from  these  fraudulent  sales,  as  for  as  the  com- 
aiir^^ion  were  able  to  discover,  is  about  $550,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended 
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in  pUTchaeing  tobacco  and  Home  utensils  necesBaiy  for  the  negro  meee,  amounting 
to  about  S250.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  i«fnnded  by  eaiA  Smith  in 
money;  the  balance  haa  not  been  accounted  for. 

The  purchaBee  he  made  of  a  eutling  firm  in  esthange  for  the  rations  he  pold 
were  largely  overcharged.  The  whole  traDeaetion  between  Smith  and  this  firm 
ehows  that  the  ratione  were  sold  under  coat  price,  in  about  the  Mtme  ratio  as  the 
articlee  bought  were  in  excees  of  the  current  cash  prices,  evincing  a  piece  of 
sharp  practice,  by  which  the  government  and  negroes  were  defrauded,  and  the 
sutlers  made  an  nnwanantable  profit.  The  commission  would  remind  the  general 
commanding  that  this  sutler  firm  was  located  a  little  outside  tlie  fort,  in  virlne 
of  special  authority  emanating  from  the  late  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  privilege  of  erecting  their  store  on  public  ground. 

The  sale  of  rations  to  the  post  sutler  by  Smith,  at  about  the  same  low  rates  as 
to  the  firm  just  mentioned,  is  justified  by  the  said  post  sutler,  on  the  g^und  that 
he  has  beefi,  and  is  continually,  buying  company's  savings  at  the  same  nx<'^. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  overcharged  on  articles  sold,  as  his  purcliases  of 
Smith  were  generally  paid  for  in  cash.  Smith  also  admits  selling  a  barn^l  of 
flour  to  a  woman,  and  three  to  a  baker  in  Camp  Hamilton,  at  S?  25  per  barrel. 
It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  Sei^ant  Smith  made  these  sales  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  tfic  orders  of  the  quartermaster,  who  bad  instructed  him  to  turn  in  all 
savings  to  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  have  their  value  credited  to  the 
contraband  fund. 

tit.   SHELTER. 

Two  large,  commodious  bnildings  have  been  erected  by  the  qnartennaeter's 
department  for  the  use  of  the  contrabands,  who  are  employed  in  the  various  army 
departments,  as  quarters,  which  are  fitted  with  a  double  tier  of  bnnks  on  the 
first  and  mess-room  floor,  and  a  double  tier  in  the  second  story.  These  quartern 
are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  capable  of  lodeing  and  messing  three  hundred 
males  each.  The  cooking  arrangements  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  build- 
ings well  policed,  in  all  respects  unexceptionable,  and  fnlly  equal  to  tbc  best  of 
soldiers'  barracks.  Another  building  has  also  been  erected  by  the  same  depart- 
ment as  quarters  for  the  families  of  contrabands,  capable  of  accommodating 
abont  forty  families',  provided  with  kitchens,  a  common  mess-room,  and  a  com- 
modious wash-room.  The  cost  of  all  these  quarters,  including  a  hospital  build- 
ing, {to  be  noticed  under  head  IV,)  has  been  about  84,550,  as  shown  by  ihe 
quartermaster's  report,  all  having  been  erected  at  public  cost,  and  not  chai^-d 
to  the  contraband  fund. 

At  Newport  News  those  who  are  in  the  quartermaster's  employ  ore  shelteivd 
in  log  huts,  and  quite  as  well  pro\'ided  for  in  this  respect  as  tne  troops  at  tliat 
post.  Several  buildings,  deserted  by  their  owners,  wno  are  known  or  snnpo^nl 
to  be  in  the  rebel  army,  are  occupied  by  "  vagrants  or  contrabands  "  in  ana  about 
Camp  Hamilton  and  Hampton  bridge.  In  most  instances  too  many  person:?  an' 
thus  congrf'gnted  under  one  roof,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  buildings  in 
the  vicinity,  cannot  well  be  avoided.  These  buildings  have  been  taken  p":"- 
sessioii  of  by  these  people  of  their  own  accord  in  their  necessities ;  but  the  tene- 
ments have  been  inspected  by  the  military  authorities  of  this  department  f^r 
police  and  disciplinary  purposes. 

tV.   MI^DICAL   ATTENDANCE. 

From  the  report  of  the  medical  director  of  the  depaitment  rendered  to  thi' 
commission,  and  from  other  reliable  evidence,  it  is  evident  that  upon  thi*  (M'ijit 
there  has  been  no  cause  of  complunt;  and  the  commission  have  pleasuri'  in 
stating  that  the  post  and  brigade  surgeons,  especially  the  brigade  surgeon  ai 
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Camp  Uamilton,  have  voluntarily  rendered  advit'C  and  furnished  tnedicincB 
whenever  the  wants  of  the  people  reifnired  them.  In  his  report  the  medical 
director  of  the  depaitnient  strongly  urged  that  a  sui^-on  shoula  be  appointed  to 
ittend  especially  on  the  people;  and  since  the  cominiasion  was  raised,  a 
»iir^n  has  been  appointed,  under  special  authority  from  t'e  President,  by  the 
^nrral  commanding,  and  especially  assigned  to,  and  w  now  in,  the  active  dis- 
i^argcof  this  duty.  From  tlie  report  of  this  medical  gentleman,  it  is  apparent 
lu  ibc  commission  that  a  hieh  average  of  health  obtuinK  amongst  these  people. 
A  hospital  has  hccn  built  by  the  quartermaster's  department  for  tbcm,  located 
("Olside  the  fort)  on  a  convenient  and  eligible  site  a^  regnrds  health  and  neigh- 
boring buildings,  and  provided  with  sick  wards,  kitchen,  store-rooms,  and  a  com- 
Inrtsble  lying-in  room,  and  is  io  all  respects  (-i|u:il]y  as  well  appointed  as  a 
hospital  for  soldiers. 


Yonr  Special  Order  Xo.  72  does  not  fix  limits  to  wages  to  be  allowed  other 
th»D  to  prescribe  tlie  least  ut  which  they  were  permitted  to  be  employed  by 
the  departments  as  well  as  by  officers  and  civilians  connected  with  the  sbrvicc, 
thus  manifesting  an  effort  to  prevent  their  labor  frombeiug  appropriated  "witiiout 
compensation.  By  the  report  and  tabular  statemeut  of  the  clerk  keepmg-thc 
tccoants  of  the  men  employed,  and  attending  to  the  issuing  of  clothing '>n  the' 

JOATtennaster's  department,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor,  which,  it'  is 
elieved,  he  has  uithfully  performed,  the  commission  nevertheless  regret  to 
br  obliged  to  present  that  these  people  have  not  only  not  been  regularly  paid 
their  monthly  allowance  of  two  dollars,  provided  under  General  Order  No.  34, 
bnt  in  most  or  very  many  instances  they  have  received  but  a  very  small,  and 
in  some  instances  no  part  of  their  dues.  The  commission  present  this  forcibly 
u  a  negligeace  for  which  they  can  find  no  proper  excuse ;  this  will  also  hold 
good  for  sumB  due  for  extra  tabor;  likewise  in  many  cases  where  they  have 
bwn  employed  as  private  servants. 

From  the  quartermaster's  statement  of  Teceipts,  expenditures,  and  dues  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission,  it  appears  that  on  tne  2Sln  day  of  February,  1862, 
there  wae  due,  for  the  labor  of  all  kind^  contemplated  in  your  Specid  Order 
No-  73,  the  anma  following,  viz : 

From  thoee  officers  and  ciTiUanq  who  have  not  paid  for  their  labor 

as  servants .  - 81,  472  5+ 

Vrom  hospitals  for  labor^n  the  hospitals 504  00 

From  the  quartermaster's  department  a  balance,  as  per  his  state- 
ment, in  hand 7,  474  78 

From  those  employing  them  on  extra  labor 982  50 

Total 10,  433  8:2 


Vour  commission  arc  not  informed  that  any  accounts  have  been  kept  in  any 
"f  the  departments,  or  that  any  payments  have  been  made  for  the  labor  of  these 
l^^iple  prior  to  the  operation  of  General  Order  No.  34,  though  it  has  come  for- 
cibly to  the  knowledge  of  the  commission  that  many  of  them. had  previously 
worked  months  in  these  departments,  receiving  only  subsistenee  and  shelter  for 
their  Kervices.  To  refuse  further  compensntinn  would  be  manifcctly  unjust, 
iind  your  commission  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  all  so  employed 
i-hall  receive  compensation  tantamount  at  least  to  the  provisions  of  General 
f)rdcr  No.  34,  antediiting  to  the  commencement  of  such  service,  and  coming 
don-n  to  the  date  of  said  order. 
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VI.  TRBATMBNT,  PHYSICAL  AND  MOBAL. 

The  commiBsion  approach  this  euhject  wilh  more  embarraBSmeDt  than  any 
other.  It  BuggestH  that  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  or  a  clasH  depends  npon 
their  phjeical  ti-eatment,  and  tlmt  their  etatua,  or  rather,  ae  in  the  present 
instance,  their  want  of  Ptatue,  largely  influencee  both  their  moral  and  physical 
conditione.  The  commission  also  consider  that  these  persons  are  not  surronnded 
by  an  influence  which  ia  beet  calculated  to  ameliorate  their  physical  treatment 
or  improre  their  moral  condition,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tact of  an  army  in  the  process  of  perfecting  its  own  discipline  creates  induce- 
ments tending  to  the  improvemctit  of  society  or  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
civilization.  These  persona  are  thus  being  tiied  nnder  difficnltiea  and  circum- 
stances of  great  disaavantage. 

The  commission  find  that  since  you  assumed  command  of  this  department, 
(August  17,  1861,)  no  order  has  been  issued  restricting  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  these  parsons  to  enter  within,  or  depart  beyond,  the  military  limits, 
differing  from  those  imposed  on  all  other  non-combatants,  and  no  other  prohi- 
bition, except  they,  the  blacks,  were  compelled,  by  virtue  of  General  Order  Ko, 
34,  and  Special  Order  No.  72,  to  work  for  the  several  departments,  or  support 
themselves,  to  prevent  irrt'trievable  vagrancy,  and  a  continur^  tax  upon  puolic 
charity.  The  commission  deem  it  their  duty  to  present  this  fact  prominently, 
aa  a  false  impression  exists  on  this  important  point. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  it  is  clear  to  the  commisniou  that 
the  several  military  departments  have  employed  them  generally  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  work  as  would  have  been  required  of  a  body  of  equal  number  of 
white  laborers.  It  has  beeu  cnetomary  to  tui-n  them  out  at  an  early  hour,  in 
the  usual  manner  ae  with  troops;  cause  them  to  make  up  their  beds;  police  in 
and  around  their  quarters;  get  breakfast;  and  be  ready  for  work  at  scveu  in 
summer  and  seven  and  a  halt'  o'clock  in  winter.  At  these  appointed  hours  the 
roll  is  called,  and  the  different  parties  told  off  in  squads,  some  for  labor  on  the 
wharves,  others  with  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  at  the  various  store-houses, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  white  laborers  would  have  been  conducted.  Aa 
to  the  number  of  hours  jier  day  for  labor  they  have  been  governed  in  this  respect 
by  the  bells  of  the  departments  calling  to  and  from  work,  and  labored,  (as  whites 
have  done,)  ten  houre  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter.  When  called  out  at  night, 
as  they  frequently  have  been  to  labor,  they  have  had  extra  pay  credited  to 

8evernl  instances  have  been  reported  of  harsh  treatment  by  those  having  the 
anperintendence  of  them.  'ITie  commission  gave  these  cases,  in  accordance  with 
your  instnictions,  careful  and  minute  tnvtfstigation,  taking  evidence  principally 
from  whites,  and  are  fully  jiereuaded  that  most  of  the  worst  of  these  woula  not 
have  occurred  had  their  superintendence  been  entrusted  to  a  ci\-ilion — a  man  of 
education,  policy  in  the  management  of  men,  and  actuated  hy  a  desire  to  benefit 
their  condition  and  elevate  their  self-respect,  instead  of  d^rading  it  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  was  before.  The  citations  of  the  cases  and  tite  evidence  to  sustain 
them  have  liecn  submitted  to  the  general  commanding,  who  has  not  failed  to 
notice  tbem  promptly  in  a  manner  which  your  commission  believe  will  prevent 
similar  abusive  treatment  and  flagrant  violation  of  natural  rights. 

In  regard  to  moral  treatment,  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  at 
Camp  Hamilton  under  llie  charge  of  a  clergyman,  assisted  by  other  teacbeiv, 
black  and  white,  where  childr<?n  and  adults  arc  daily  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  tlic  elements  of  arithmetic ;  also,  religious  instructions  and  luei-i- 
ings  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  and  stated  evenings  during  the  week.  It  is 
gratifying  to  the  commission  to  be  able  to  express  their  belief  that  encouraging 
progress  is  making  in  these  important  duties,  for  details  of  which  reference  nuiy 
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be  made  to  the  reports  of  the  reverend  gentlemau  tuid  the  provost  marshal  of 
Cusp  HamillDo.  So  regular  school  ia  established  in  or  about  the  fort  for  the 
»ant  of  a  site,  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  being  so  crowded  with  buildings  that  the 
necewity  of  demolisbiug  many  used  as  atorehouaes  ba«  been  seriously  contem- 
plated, as  they  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  guns.  Until  the  ucw  ground, 
Qoir  being  made,  shall  be  finished,  and  which  then  could  be  appropriated  for  a 
liie,  the  commissioa  recommend  the  temporary  use,  by  some  proper  teacher,  of 
the  qnatters  of  the  contrabands  for  childrens'  schools,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  eleven,  and  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  houn  between  seven  and 
nine  in  the  evening  for  adults ;  and  for  divine  service  at  proper  hours  on 
Snnday. 

VII.    BCONOMV  OP  THIS  LABOR  TO  THB  OOVBRNMENT. 

The  commisaion  have  made  diligent  inquiries  of  the  several  departments 
employing  these  "  vagrants  or  contrabands,"  as  to  the  economy  of  their  labor  in 
romparison  with  the  ordinary  labor  of  whites.  In  one  instance,  men  selected 
vith  care  and  their  fitness  for  special  work,  fabout  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
mrn,  the  largest  number  embodied  for  special  work  oi  stevedores  in  the  quarter- 
master's department,)  it  is  admitted  they  perform  as  much  as  white  laborers. 
In  uwlher  cose — a  squad  repairing  the  railroad — it  is  conceded  doos  about 
thn^-foorths  as  much  as  an  equal  number  of  whites ;  and  yooi  commission 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  latter  estimate  could  be  safely  counted  upon  as 
the  relative  amount  of  labor  of  these  people,  taking  them  on  the  average.  It 
most  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  these  people,  from  their  previous  habits  of 
lif«  and  present  condition,  have  not  the  same  incentive  to  industry  as  whites 
'bo  have  absolute  control  of  the  wages  of  their  labor,  and  are  otherwise  unre- 
stricted in  freedom  of  action. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  cost  of  this  labor  to  the  govenmient  for  the  post 
foor  months  is  here  submitted,  premising  that,  in  the  item  of  subsistence,  rations 
i^^ned  to  those  who  did  not  work  are  reckoned  against  thone  who  did  work,  in 
addition  to  the  rations  allowed  to  tliese  last;  thus  diveetiug  the  question  from 
^  idea  of  charity  from  the  government. 
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e  is  exclusive  of  cost  of  clerk  hire  fur  keeping  accounts,  monage- 
nwiit,  ofaelter,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  This  is  certainly  a  very  low  price, 
if  the  qoortenaaster's  department  has  heretofore  paid  per  month  S2o  and  one 
ration  per  day  for  similar  labor,  making  the  cont  830  10  per  month,  shelter  being 
farntiibed  besides.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  nnmber  of  rations  issued  to 
indif^ents  and  young  in  Camp  Hamilton,  tell  off  after  January  1,  to  about  fifty 
pi-r  day.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  per  month, 
G>r  Jaanoiy  and  February. 
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In  coneidermg  this  qucBtion  of  economy,  it  is  proper  to  present  that  at  first 
reeort  wae  had  to  enlisted  men  from  the  volunteer  regiments  for  dctajls  of  workinjr 
pailies,  bttt  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  any  valuable  amount  of  such  service 
out  of  them,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  must  also  be  coneidered  that, 
with  the  demands  of  the  army  for  enliaimentu,  it  would  have  been  ver>'  difficult 
and  expensive  to  have  obtained  from  any  source  a  sufficient  force  of  white  labor 
to  do  the  service  required,  and  which  haa  been  performed  by  these  contrabanil 
1  blacks.  The  quartermaBter  informs  the  commission  that  it  ie  with  considerable 
difficulty  he  can  get  a  aufficiency  even  of  this  kind  of  labor,  as  thetw  people 
desire  to  engage  in  the  service  of  officers,  civilians,  or  work  for  themselves.  It 
is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Buperiot  inducumente  are  offered  by  privaie 
than  public  service. 

VIII.   CENSUS. 

The  commission  submit  a  census  of  "vagranW  or  coutmbands,"  though  it  wa^ 
not  required  in  your  order,  yet  in  considering  the  questions  embraced,  it  is  deemed 
important.  The  table  of  census  submitted  below  is  not  suppnsed  to  be  entirely 
accurate.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  about  one  hundred  are  employed  with 
officers,  sutlers,  and  traders.  Lately  very  few  have  come  within  our  lines,  and 
these  singly  and  in  small  parties,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  large  squads.  A  con- 
siderabie  number  have  taken  service  in  the  navy,  some  have  gone  off  as 
servants  to  officers  going  south  in  the  volunteer  service,  and  quite  a  niUDl>er 
have  disappeared,  going  to  parts  unknown  to  the  commission.  There  seems  U 
be  little  inclination  among  them  to  leave  here  to  go  north.  Service  in  the  navy 
is  decidedly  popular  with  them.  The  navy  rates  them  as  boys;  they  get  ilO  a 
month,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  ships'  crews,  and  besides,  have 
absolute  control  of  the  earnings  of  their  own  labor,  which  must  operate  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  prefer  the  sea  to  the  land  service,  when  in  the  latter  only 
tS  per  month  is  the  amount  they  realize. 
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IX.    SIIOOBSTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THEIR  CONDITION. 

Your  commisHion,  aftor  a  careful  review  of  the  reports  and  suggcetiouB  accom- 
panying them,  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  condition  of  these  people,  alsii 
after  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  CongresB,  t<^ther  with  the  queBtion  of  mili- 
tary necessity,  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  practical  working  of  th-' 
system  inaugurated  is  highly  objectionable,  mainly  wrong,  and  now  eniirely 
unnecessary. 

Ist.  Want  of  power. — Without  discusning  the  laws  of  Cungrees  hearing  on 
this  subject,  the  question  of  Slate  rights,  or  anything  covering  the  question  ot 
title,  which  are  matters  entirely  to  l>e  dciennincd  by  civil  power,  though  all  ■>( 
which  might  with  propriety  be  cousidered,  if  necessary,  even  by  a  military'  Cfui- 
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miiaion,  yoor  commiseioD  believe  there  ie  want  of  aathority  in  government  to 
boM.thetie  people,  and  compel  tliem  to  be  tlie  recipients  of  its  charity. 

id.  MSitary  necenity, — We  Buppoeo  it  cannot  be  urged  as  a  military  neces- 
flty  U>  retain  them,  for  identically  the  same  voluntary  labor  can  be  obtained  at 
u  cheap  or  a  less  rate.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  more  is  not  performed  by  ' 
a  person  who  has  a  voice  in  the  wages  of  his  labor  than  one  who  has  not;  be- 
met,  the  military  necessity  could  not  extend  to  the  woroea  and  children  and 
thoM  who  are  sick  and  infirm.  The  iiosttinn  nf  all  would  be  one  of  quafi 
glavery,  without  beiDg  compelled  to  do  tiieir  full  work. 

But  admitting  the  military  necessity  of  using  those  whose  labor  the  military 
power  requires,  where  is  the  authority  for  fixing  a  price  by  which  others  may 
employ  them,  using  the  wages  of  such  labor  to  support  those  who  do  not  or 
cunot  support  themselves  } 

llie  plan  of  giving  the  same  pay  to  all  alike  is  discouraging  to  the  ekilfnl, 
honest,  industrious  laborer,  who  fully  earns  his  wages,  while  it  only  confirms 
the  laiy  and  shiftless  in  their  laziness.  There  is  no  motive  for  the  industrious  . 
to  labor  with  diligence  in  his  regularly -appointed  task.  No  matter  how  great 
their  industry,  or  perfect  their  akiU,  they  can  gain  no  more  thim  the  slothful  or 
anskCfQl ;  and  if  they  are  not  absolute  drones,  they  may  get  as  much  as  if 
they  gave  their  best  exertions  to  the  taak.  Tliere  is  no  incentive  to  ambition 
to  prove  themselves  eood  workmen.  Is  it  just  to  make  the  industrious  and 
single  work  to  accumulate  a  fund  to  support  tlie  lazy  man's  family  !  It  is  no 
argument  againet  these  people's  ability  to  provide  for  themselves,  that  under 
their  discouragements  they  ao  not  show  on  activity  as  great  as  the  white  man 
onder  the  incentive  of  proportiooal  remancration ;  for  if  white  men  were  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  who  can  prove  the  result  would  not  be  tlie  same  1 

It  is  destmctive  to  the  energies  of  an  individual  or  a  people,  to  assume  them 
of  charity  whenever  thfy  apprehend  difficulty.  Witness  the  effect  of  Irish  soup 
booses,  and  all  "socialistic  institutions."  Better  by  far  to  let  one  here  and 
there  fall  by  the  way-side,  than  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Hercnlcan  arm 
of  the  nation  is  to  be  wielded  in  clearing  their  path. 

3d.  The  demands  for  ^vemment  labor  at  this  post  is  limited,  but  the  gov- 
rmment  would  have,  as  its  arms  advance,  almost  no  limit  to  the  demands  on 
its  chanty.  The  system  is,  therefore,  iucapable  of  expansion,  and  cannot,  from 
its  very  expensiveness  to  government,  be  carried  on  with  a  much  larger  number. 
Is  it  well  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  benefit  of  an  inferior  race  which  has 
always  been  refused,  and  cannot  be  granted  to  a  superior  race ;  and  thus  to 
cetablieh  a  system  that  would  he  quoted  against  the  government  by  all  parties — 
by  its  foes  for  its  failures,  by  its  friends  for  its  I'xjienBe,  and  by  the  recipients 
nf  iu  charity  because  it  was  not  continued,  and  taught  them  to  rely  on  a  hope 
which  could  not  be  realized } 

As  a  verification  of  the  force  of  our  argument,  reference  is  made  to  the  tabu- 
lar statement  under  head  VII,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  for  the  months 
of  November  and  December  the  number  of  rations  issued  to  women  and  children 
and  the  infirm  brought  the  cost  of  subsistence  od  those  who  labored  to  33^  ceuts 

Cr  capita  per  day ;  and  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when,  it  will 
recollected,  those  issues  to  women  and  children  were  very  largely  suspended, 
ihe  cost  of  subsistence  on  those  who  labored  was  20  cents  per  capita  per  day. 
Tliiu  decreased  cost  of  labor  is  owing  entirely  to  a  curtailment  of  this  charity, 
which  compelled  these  people  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  yet  no  dis- 
ln-«8  has  occurred  in  consequence. 

Itli-Your  commission  are  assured,  by  educated  and.  philanthropic  gentlemen, 
lliat  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  governmental  charity  to  these  people ;  that 
MH;ietles4t  the  north  will  undertake  to  provide  for  all  their  proper  wants,  in 
coauexion  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  cullnre.     We  earnestly  recommend 
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thftt  it  be  left,  ae  govemmeut  leaves  all  eimiliir  demaads,  to  the  intelligence  and 
generosity  of  the  people. 

The  conunission  also  recommend,  as  enggested  ander  head  VI,  the  nie  of  the 
contrabands'  qnarters,  near  the  fort,  to  be  granted,  ander  the  direction  of  a 
person  vho  may  be  appointed  as  their  superintendent,  for  daily  echools  for 
children,  and  evening  schools  for  adnlts,  and  for  divine  service  on  Sundays ; 
"providing  that  the  hours  selected  for  these  purposes  shall  not  interfere  with 
messing  and  honrs  of  labor  for  tlie  men,  and  always  subject  to  the  military  an- 
thorities.  They  also  recommend,  as  indicated  in  VI,  that  a  site  be  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  and  chapel,  providing  that  all  strnctutCB 
erected  for  them  be  built  and  sustained  without  expense  to  the  government,  and 
to  be  removed  whenever  the  military  authorities  require,  without  claim  on  the 
government  for  such  removal ;  that  all  blacks  or  "  contrabands  "  not  in  the  sm- 
ploy  of  the  government,  of  officers,  or  others,  connected  with  the  military  bot- 
Tice  at  the  fort,  be  removed,  if  they  remain  in  this  vicinity,  beyond  Mill  creek ; 
that  no  more  buildings  be  erected  at  the  government  expense  except  for  the 
.shelter  of  those  who  are  in  government  service ;  that  the  wages  of  their  labor 
be  p^d  to  these  people  for  their  own  use  and  enjoyment,  price*  to  be  determined 
by  individual  skill,  industry,  and  ability,  and  regulated  by  supply  and  demand, 
«r  by  any  other  standard  system  which  governs  the  departments  of  the  army  ; 
AS  part  of  the  compensation,  that  each  laborer  receive  one  ration  per  day,  and 

Quarters  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  usages  heretofore  obtaining  with  white  or 
lack  free  labor. 

5th.  The  commission  would  earnestly  recommend  the  appointment  by  govern- 
ment, or  the  commanding  general,  of  a  person  (as  already  indicated)  always 
subordinate  to  the  military  authorities,  though  unconnected  with  the  military 
service — a  man  of  elevated  moral  character,  high  social  position  and  intelligence, 
who  would  consent  to  serve  from  motives  of  philanthrophy ;  such  n  person  would 
be  most  fit,  and  recommend  that  the  military  authorities  protect  him  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  improve  thet>e  people  physically,  morally,  and  religiously ;  to  incntcate 
the  virtues  uidispensabie  to  this  end,  such  as  honesty,  industry,  temperance, 
economy,  patience,  and  obedience  to  all  rightful  authority,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  their  social  and  political  rights,  believing  that  these  questions  belong' 
more  properly  to  the  govemmenr. 

Gth.  Your  commission  would  likewise  ut^ently  recommend  the  appointment,  bv 
the  proper  authority,  of  a  provost  judge,  who,  clothed  with  civil  power  and  mil- 
itary authority,  could  protect  tltofu  ignorant  people  from  abuse  to  their  persons, 
and  enforce  the  recovery,  from  all  who  employ  them,  of  their  just  dues. 

This  officer  is  also  indispensably  necesBary  in  this  military  department,  in  tin- 
absence  of  all  civil  law,  to  protect  loyal  citizens  from  continnol  marandiog  by 
the  soldiers  and  negroes. 

All  officers,  soldiers,  and  attaches  of  the  army,  wlio  have  had  the  een-iccs  of 
these  people,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  them  the  wages  of  their  labor,  by 
virtue  of  Special  Order  No.  73. 

7tb.  Your  commission  are  aware  that  these  suggested  reforms  conflict  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  the  present  system,  which  was  doubtless  the  plan  of  a 
benevolent  and  patriotic  heart,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  the 
time  being.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  all,  beset  with  difliculties  and  nntagonisnu 
on  all  sides,  but,  like  all  systems,  requiring  practical  results  to  develop  its  weak 
pointu,  and  time  to  remedy  its  errors. 

In  conclusion,  your  commission  are  conscious  of  having  taken  much  time  iu 
the  examination  of  this  mo:>t  delicate  but  interesting  question,  but  feel  a  con- 
flcioHsness  thai  they  liave  foinidcd  their  opinions  entirely  upon  facts  prexentcd. 
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We,  ibe  UDderHignrd  commission,  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  con 
sidenuion,  vour  moat  obedient  fwrvants, 

T.  J.  CRAM, 
Colonel  A.  D.  C,  Actine  Intpeetor  General. 

lk  g.^b.  cannon. 

Colonel  U.  ff.  A.  and  A.  D.  C. 

WM.  P.  JONKS. 
Major  U.  S.  A.  and  A.  D.  C. 
Major  General  John  E.  Wool, 

Cummamling  Department  of  firginia. 


General  Oruers,  ( 
S.).  22.  i 

I.  The  chief:!  of  the  engineer,  ordnoiiee,  medical,  fuhsi^tence.  and  quarter- 
niiisler'*  drpartmentij,  employing  vagrants  or  persons  known  as  "  conimlMiiide," 
liv  virtue  ot  General  Orders  No.  34,  also  all  otficerB,  Hutletii,  citizens,  and  othcre 
I'liiployiug  them  by  virtue  of  8p<-cial  Orderw  No.  72,  will  forth  with  report  the  names 
nf  such  vagrants  or  jieiwina  called  ■' coiitrahands,"  tOKcther  with  the  names  of 
any  heretotore  employed  by  them,  to  Mr.  Clmries  H.  Wilder,  who  hnc  heen  ap- 
pciiited  to  superintend  all  things  rehitiug  to  and  necessary  for  their  wrlliirc  and 
v'mditinn. 

The  chiefs  of  the  sevi;ml  departments  will  furnish  to  the  sniieiintcndenl,  Mr, 
Wilder,  a  statement  of  the  amounts  paid,  and  amounts  ri'inaiuing  due  to  each 
[irniou  so  employed  hy  lliem,  under  the  following  heads,  viz : 

1st.  Amount  earned  by  each. 

'^A.  Amount  raid  in  clothing  to  e.^ch. 

3d.  Amount  paid  in  money  to  each. 

lib.  Amount  earned  for  extra  labor  liy  each. 

■illi.  Amount  ]wiid  in  money  tor  extra  labor  to  eaeli. 

6lh.  Amomit  due  for  extra  labor  to  each. 

7tb.  (iross  amount  du<-  for  monthly  and  extra  labor  to  JIareh  15,  1SG2,  in- 

In  addition  to  which  a  return  will  be  made,  embracing  nil  labor  performed  by 
-fontrubands  "  in  the  several  departments  anterior  to  Special  Orders  No.  72  and 
'■I'lii'ral  Orders  No.  3-1,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  paid  to  them  during  the  same. 

II.  ,'SiR-cinl  Orders  No,  72  and  General  Orders  No.  34  are  hereby  revoked,  to 
uike  effi-ct  on  and  after  JIarch  1.5,  186:^. 

Here-after  all  wages  earned  by  persons  of  African  blood  in  this  department 
"ill  l)e  paid  to  them  for  their  own  use  and  sup^iort,  under  such  regulutiona  as 
iitiy  l)e  devised  hy  the  sujierintendeHt ;  prices  to  be  determined  by  individual 
>kiil,  industry,  and  ability,  and  regidated  by  the  standard  usual  in  such  cases, 
*bicb  nuiy  govern  the  several  departments  of  the  army  at  and  near  Fort  Monroe. 

As  a  part  of  the  comiiensation,  each  laborer  will  receive  one  ration  per  day 
aiiil  (|uarten!,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

The  fund  raised  hy  Sjwcial  Onlers  No.  72  and  General  Orders  No.  34,  in  tlio 
liasds  of  Captain  Tallmadge,  or  any  other  person,  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  nee<ly  of  the  so-called  "  contrabands,"  will  l>e  used  for  lliat  purpose,  or  any 
"iher  purpose  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  benefit  or  comfort,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  with  diseretionarj-  powers,  but  subject  to  tho 
fljiproval  of  the  military  commander  of  this  dejiartment. 

Itv  command  of  Major  General  Wool. 

WILLIAM.  D.  Wmri'LE, 

Ai'ittant  Adjutant  General. 
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Hbadquartbrs  Department  op  Viroima, 

Fort  Monroe,  March  22.  1862. 
Captain  Tallmadge.  chief  quartennauter,  will  pay  the  "contrabands"  fbo 
have  been  employed  for  goveninieiit  purpogcB. 

He  will  also  deliver  tlie  clothing  on  Iiand  intended  for  the  "  contrabaiiJ^." 

and  the  money  in  his  hands,  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  comings  of  tlie  "criH' 

trubandu"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  tlieee  people,  to  Mr. CD- 

Wilder,  appointed  euperintendent  nnd  agent  under  General  Ordei-s  So.  15. 

JOHN  E.  WOOL,  Major  Gc»ml 
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EXPENDITURE  OF   THE    CONTINGENT    FUND  IN  THE  NAVT 
DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 


i  ittailed  ttaUmenl  of  the  expenditure  of  contingent  fund  ^tke  Naey  Depart- 
meiafoT  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861. 


H  25,  18SZ.— Ijud  on  the  (able,  uid  ordered  to  be  priateri. 


Navy  Dbpabtmbnt,  March  24,  186s;, 
5[B :  Id  compliEince  with  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  August  26, 1842, 
1  luTe  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  detailed  etatement  of  tlie  expenditure 
of  the  contingent  iiind  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its  ieveral  burcaufl  for  the 
fiKal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1661. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GIDEON  WELLES. 
Hon.  Galusha  a.  Grow, 

Speaker  pf  the  House  of  Repruentativet. 
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CONTINGENT  EXPENSES   OF  THE  NAVY  DEPAETMENT. 


•      RECAPITULATIOS. 

Office  of  the  SceieWry  of  the  Sbtj »a,9l)2  JI 

Bureau  of  Yards  «Dd  Docks «1  if^ 

Bureau  of  Oidnsuce  and  Hydrography 480  9S 

Borenu  of  CoDetrucIion,  Equlpmeot,  tuid  Bepair 321  £7 

Bureau  of  ProvleiODS  and  Clotbio^ , . ..  Hi  ifi 

Burean  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ...,  ifn  41 

5,852  01 

Navt  DEPiFntLVT,  .Varth  U.  18G2 
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37TB  Cosamsse,  1       HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATITES.       I  Ex.  Doe, 
2d  Sation.       f  \    No.&7. 


THAKSPOETS  TOE  THE  ABMr  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 


LETTEE 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  ¥AR, 


RetelMtiMt  eftke  Sbtue  of  llih  tMtant,  trtrntmittittg  ii^ormatim  t 
tratuparUfitrmihedfor  the  army  <^ike  Potomac. 


Kaics  16,  18SS.^L>id  on  tha  table,  ■»]  ordertd  to  be  printed, 


Wab  Dbpastmisnt, 
WathmgUm  City,  V.  C  March  19,  186S. 
SiB:  In  uuwer  to  tbe  resolntioa  of  the  17th,  adopted  b^  the  House  on 
Dolion  of  Ut.  WIIbod,  I  have  the  hoiior  to  state  that  on  the  application  of  the 
;:foeral  commanding  to  be  enpplied  with  traneportB  for  the  armr  of  the  Potomac 
directions  were  given  by  this  department  to  Ueneial  Uetga,  the  qnartermaster 
^neial,  to  fntni^h  them.  He  was  initrncted  to  detail  a  competent  officer  of  bis 
dfpamnent  to  procure  them,  and  to  make  all  the  contracts.  John  Tncker,  eeq., 
Ahnstant  Secretary,  was  detailed  to  acsiet  in  the  operation.  What  has  bera 
done  nnder  these  instmctions  is  detailed  in  the  letter  of  Ur.  Tncker,  hereto 
■aoezed. 

Very  respectfnUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secrtlary  of  War. 
Hon.  Oalciba  a.  Gbow, 

Spealxr  eftAe  Hotue  of  RtprttnUatiee*. 


War  Dbpabthbn'T, 
Wa*hingUm  City,  D.  C,  March  19,  1862. 
Sir  :  Id  reeponKC  to  the  reeolution  of  the  Hoaae  of  Representatives,  "that 
till'  Secretary  of  War  be  reoneeted  to  inform  the  Uonie  by  whom  the  veesels 
rercntly  chartered  nnder  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  were  chartered ; 
■liat  compensation  such  person  has  received  or  is  to  receive  for  snch  services ; 
*bi-ther  any  persona  have  been  acting  under  the  anthority  or  bv  direction  or 
I>*TituMioo  of  the  person  anthorized  by  the  department  to  effect  snch  charters,  in 


2  TBANSPOBTS  FOR  THE  IBMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

regard  to  effecting  the  same ;  wbo  sack  persons  are ;  wbat  compenBation  eni 
BonB  hare  received,  or  are  to  receive,  for  such  services ;  and  whether,  in  el 
such  charters,  any  person  acting  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  govemmen 
cfaarG;ed  the  persons  from  whom  snch  vessels  have  been  chartered  any  perc4 
on  tne  smonnt  of  the  charter,  or  any  other  compensation,  and  what  ha^  b 
•barged,"  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  very  largo  transportation  by  wairt 
required  by  Major  General  McClellan,  the  quartermaster  general  detailed  Ck 
H.  G.  Uodgea,  aseiatant  quartermaster,  to  Uiis  duty,  and  I  was  requested  tol 
him.  All  parties  who  had  ofiered  suitable  vessels  in  answer  to  your  adn 
ment  for  transports  were  requested  to  meet  ns.  Without  iurtber  resort  I 
newspapers,  it  was  made  as  public  as  possible  that  the  government  were  ia 
of  such  transportatiou,  and  desired  to  deal  directly  with  the  owners.  A' 
large  number  were  chartered  by  direct  negotiation  with  the  owners,  white 
made  their  application  through  ship  brokers.  A  decided  preference  waa  | 
to  the  former.  Captain  Hodges  and  myself  received  only  our  regtUsr  rot 
sation  as  assistant  quartermaster  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  re^trdi 
No  other  persons  have  been  acting  nnder  the  authority  or  by  the  direrw 
permiesion  of  Captain  Uodges  or  myself  to  effect  sncn  chjvteiB,  and  n 
quently  no  compensation  has  been  or  is  to  be  paid  for  snch  serviceti,  and  no 
BOQ  acting  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  govenuncnt  has  charged  the  pet 
from  whom  such  vessels  were  chartered  any  percentage  on  the  amount  of 
charter,  or  any  other  cempensation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  TUCKER. 
AmuIoiU  Secretary  of  Wai 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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•th  Congress,  \    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Ex.   Doc. 

pT t  2d  Semon.      (  \    No.  88. 


CHARGES  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  INVALID  PENSIONERS. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


'.  Uuolmioit  of  the  Hotue  of  \Uh  inttant,  in  relation  to  ehargea  for  periodical 
i  examinalioiu  of  invalid  pemionert. 


IbKB  2t,  18G2. — Beferred  to  Uie  Conunittee  on  lOTalld  Pen^otiB  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Depabthent  of  the  Interior. 
Wathington,  March  25,  1862. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  Commia- 
aooet  of  Penaione.  which  AunieheB  the  infonnation  requested  by  a  reeolutiou  of 
theHoow  of  Representatives  of  the  Hth  instant,  in  relation  to  chargee  for  peri- 
odical examinationB  of  invalid  pensioners. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

{^leaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentaticee. 


Pension  Office,  MareA  34,  1863. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowWge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  14th 
instant  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentntives,  roqueflting  "  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  report  to  this  House  what  charges,  if  any,  are  authorized  by  law  to  be  made 


oiher  pnrpoEc,  and  whether  any  charges  have  been  made  by  any  of  the  pension 
^nts  in  excess  of  those  anthorized  by  law,"  and  in  obeoience  to  yonr  order 
of  the  nth  instant,  indorsed  thereon,  I  would  respectfully  report ; 

That  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1859,  requires  that  every 
t»o  years  the  affidavit  of  two  physicians,  stating  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
•bilily  for  which  the  pension  was  originally  granted,  and  the  rate  of  such 
Ability  at  the  time  of  making  the  affidavit,  shall  accompany  the  application 
of  the  invalid  pensioner  for  the  payment  of  his  pension,  but  does  not  authorise 


2  CHARGES  FOR  EXAMINATION  OP  INVALID  PENSIONERS. 

the  aeleclion  of  any  pliysiiciaiia  or  surgeons  to  perfonu  the  duty,  nor  fix  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  received  by  them. 

With  few  exceptions  theec  bicnuial  cxuminatioDS  have  been  made  by  citizen 
uhyeicians  or  surgeons,  and  although  tlicir  charges  have  not  been  uniform,  yt^t 
from  the  concurrent  Btatcmenta  of  |>i.'nBioncrs  and  of  several  pension  agentt),  1  »m 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  prevailing  practice  has  been  to  charge  each  pensioner 
the  Bum  of  fire  dollar?.  Tlierc  arc  reasons  for  believing  that  a  less  sum  may 
have  been  paid  in  some  localitiei^,  but  frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  have  been  exacted,  and  in  one  place  a  pension  ajrem 
communicated  to  the  office  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  obtain  twenty  dollars. 
From  a  statement  recently  received,  I  apprehend  that  some  of  these  high  raie? 
have  been  influenced  by  the  degree  of  dicability  certified  to. 

As  tbclawH  relating  to  invalids  only  contemplate  thecontinaanceof  a  pen^iw 
during  and  according  to  the  degree  of  disability,  these  biennial  examinatioa^ 
would  seem  to  be  neccuHnry  in  oiSer  to  determine  the  facts  in  each  case.  Under 
these  circunintDuces,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  recommendation  of  my 
predccensor  iu  his  annual  report  for  1S;)9,  in  which  I  most  cordially  concur, 
mat,  if  adopted,  wouhl  ob\-inte  the  complaints  against  the  operation  by  that  act. 
He  says:  "  I  would  suggcj't  the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  act  of  Conpn>> 
on  this  subject  as  to  authorize  the  selection,  by  the  department,  of  one  or  morf 
examining  surgeons  in  each  State  and  Territory,  to  lie  paid  by  government  in 
proportion  to  their  services.  This  would  relieve  the  pensioners  of  the  chare'' 
to  which  tliey  are  now  unjustly  subjected,  iind  devolve  the  expense  npon  llic 
United  States,  for  whose  protection  and  benefit  the  examination  is  alone  designed. 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  examinations." 

This  act  also  provides  "  that  where  a  pension  sliull  have  been  originally 
granted  lor  a  total  disability,  in  couaequence  of  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  othiT 
cause,  which  cannot,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  removed,  the  above  affidavit 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  payment."  As  this  affidnni 
is  made  a  part  of  the  vouchers  on  which  an  invalid  pension  is  paid,  the  ?nf- 
ficieucy  of  the  same,  and  from  whom  it  shall  be  required,  is  confided  to  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  practice  tinder  it  his 
been  to  exempt  from  biennial  examination  only  those  who  have  lost  an  ana  or  a 
leg,  and  have  an  unqnestioned  right  to  a  pension  for  "total  disability."  Then' 
are  disabilities  arising  from  the  loss  of  one  or  more  fingers  and  toes,  the  total  1"^' 
of  sight,  or  of  an  eye,  which  "cannot,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  removed." 
that  are  in  my  view  as  "total"  in  their  *alure,  but  not  all  of  them  in  degrrr.  m 
the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  should  be  exempt  from  the  biennial  examination. 
Aa  there  are  doubts  upon  the  construction  of  this  proviso,  I  would  recommeiBl. 
as  an  act  of  justice  towards  this  class  of  pensioncra,  an  amendment  of  the  act.  w 
that  they  shall  hereaflier  be  considered  as  exempts. 

The  regulations  require  at  each  semi-annual  payment  the  deposition  of  eaet 
pensioner,  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate,  and  hia  officii! 
character  certified  to.  If  an  attorney  ia  employed,  then  the  power  must  I* 
acknowledged,  and  the  oath  of  attorney  administered  to  him  when  he  signs  ike 
receipts  for  tlie  money  at  the  agency.  The  Treasury  Department  haa  auihtn- 
ized,  and  this  office  requested,  i)cnsion  agents  to  file  in  the  agency  a  prnpff 
certificate  of  the  official  character  of  such  magistratea  as  usiuilly  act  in  thf 

Ciparation  of  vouchers,  and  when  this  official  chsxacter  is  within  their  omi 
owledge,  they  are  permitted  to  waive  the  production  of  the  certificate  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  This  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  to  the  pen- 
sioners the  trouble,  delay,  and  no  inconsiderable  item  of  expense,  but  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  of  practical  benefit  ia  not  known,  tliough  it  has  been  more  ot 
lees  observed  at  several  agencies. 

The  charges  for  administering  the  oaths,  and  for  the  certificate  of  the  cleA  of 
the  court,  are,  or  should  be,  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  ihe 
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poD^ioner  reaidpa,  or  where  the  vottchers  are  execnted  ;  bnt  wbetlier  the  follow- 
ing me»,  which  are  chai^d,  are  according  to  law  or  to  a  prerailing  custom  I 
uu  unable  to  say : 

Dnugilioa  of  a  penBioner,  25  cents. 

Acknowledging  a  power  of  attorney,  25  cente. 

Oath  of  attorney,  25  cents. 

Certificate  of  clerk  of  court,  whenever  necesBary,  60  to  75  cents. 

TTieae  eoniB  by  no  means  correepond  with  the  aggregate  which  they  are  com- 
pelled by  imscmpnlonB  persons  to  pay.  It  is  too  frequently,  for  the  deposition 
ilnue,  one  dollar  and  upwards,  and,  including  the  others,  one  dollar  and  a  half 
loan  indefinite  amount.  A  poor  widow  quite  recently  had  forcibly  taken  from 
hex  r'a.  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  out  of  sixteen  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
teali,  teceiTcd  by  an  attorney,  who  justified  his  conduct  upon  the  ground  that 
t*  never  charged  less  than  five  dollars  for  hb  services  in  similar  casein. 

When  it  b  considered  that  printed  blank  forms  are  gratuitously  furnished, 
iMving  but  little  writing  to  fill  them  up,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lowest 
jina  alwve  named  is  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  service  required,  and  perhaps 
more  than  is  necessary.  The  forms  are  now  so  arranged,  with  printed  directions, 
liat  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  execute  them.  Iheac  unjustifiable 
fitortions  would  seem  to  call  for  some  legislative  provision  by  Congress,  or  on 
lb*  part  of  the  States,  to  protect  pensioners  from  them.  It  could  probably  be 
iloae  by  limiting  the  expense,  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner  who  personally  draws 
bi«  stipend,  to  a  amall  specific  sum,  and  when  au  attorney's  sen-ices  are  required 
wotber  specific  sum  might  be  added  and  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  court 
ndnced.  The  increase  that  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  roll  of  pensioners  will 
KtfUK  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  business  of  preparing  vouchers,  and  pre- 
HDts  a  &vorable  opportunity  for  regulating  the  compensation. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  the  last  part  of  the  resolution  I  would  respectfully 
(Uie  tbat,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  pension  agents  are  authorized  to  administer 
Mtbs  on  papers  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  the  compensation  for  which  is  the 
ume  as  the  State  in  which  they  are  allows  to  its  own  officers  for  the  same  ser- 
vice. As  this  service  is  oftentimes  rendered  in  connexion  with  the  preparation 
of  Tonchers  for  pensioners  who  apply  in  person  at  the  agency,  the  charge  made 
a  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  and,  as  has  been  found  upon  investimtion,  at 
» less  nUe,  usually,  than  is  mada  by  those  outside  of  the  agency.  When  au 
*|enl  employs  no  permanent  clerk  he  procures  the  serrices  of  an  assistant  at 
«ich  Beni-annnal  period  for  a  few  days,  and  compensates  him  out  of  the  fees 
derived  from  this  source.  For  administering  the  oath  to  a  pensioner  or  to  an 
utomey  I  am  not  aware  that  any  agent  naa  been  open  to  the  allegation  of 
baying  taken  a  sum  in  exeees  of  that  authorized  by  law. 

From  time  to  time  numerous  complunta  have  been  received  of  the  expense  to 
vhich  pensioners  are  snljected  in  drawing  their  pensions,  and  it  is  frequently 
alleged  ^t  this  has  been  retained  out  of  their  pension  mouey  by  the  agent ; 
bat,  on  inquiry  into  the  facts,  it  appeared  that  the  agent  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ii  but  to  pay  the  money,  or  to  have  administered  the  oath  of  attorney  for  twenty- 
Gte  cents.  All  compl^ts  against  agents  have  bees  promptly  investigated,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  an  attorney  was  employed  to  prepare  the  vouchers  and 
inw  the  stipend ;  but  it  may  be  that  when  excessive  sums  as  compensation  are 
ntained  the  matter  is  so  represented  as  to  convey  the  impression,  or  else  the 
pcneioner  infers,  that  it  has  beeu  withheld  by  the  pension  agent. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  several  of  the  agents 
bare  arranged,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  lessen  the  expenses  incurred  in  drawing 
pensions ;  but  unless  the  pensioners  reside  near  the  agency  they  may  not  be 
sble  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    Their  ignorance  of  business  transactions,  and 
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conditioD  in  lifb,  makes  them  too  often  the  victune  of  the  cupidity  of  others,  and 
againflt  which  neither  the  department  nor  its  agents  can  affOTd  them  &ny  relief. 
I  am,  very  reapectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  H.  BABEETT, 

ComvitttionfT. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Smitk, 

Secretary  of  the  Interim: 
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HABY  A.  BEEAULT,  ADMIN  I8TEATH1X  OF  THE  LATE  JOSEPH 
WHEATON. 


LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


A  molmtuM  of  the  Boute  ef  the  14t2  inttani,  relative  to  the  eiaim  of  Mary  A. 
BeratUt,  adminUtratrix  of  Jo*eph  Wheaton. 


HuoB  18,  18BS  — Bcferred  b 


Depahtmbnt  of  the  Intesior, 

WiuhingttM,  March  27,  136S. 
SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Hoiue  of  RcpreaentatiTes  adopted  on  the  14th  instant,  referring  to  this  depart- 
ment for  adjustment  the  claim  of  Mary  A.  Berault,  adminiatratriz  of  the  late 
Joseph  Wheaton. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  papers  referred  to  me,  I  am  AiUy  satisfied  of  the 
jnstice  of  this  claim,  and  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  BeroltitJon- 
•ry  Claims  in  its  favor.  The  services  of  Lieutenant  Wheaton  were  of  a  highly 
meritorions  character,  and  continued  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  October,  1780,  promising  half  pay  for  life  to  those  who 
ihoold  serve  until  the  end  of  the  war,  until  the  final  and  sncccssful  termination 
of  the  revolutionary  atmgglc. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  claim  is  hased  has  been  recognized  and  soa- 
tained  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Baird,  and  the  decision  of  that 
eonrt  haa  received  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

I  shoald  not  hesitate  to  adjost  and  allow  the  claim,  as  recommended  by  the 
resolntion  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativcs,  if  any  fimd  were  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal  from  which  it  could  be  paid  ;  but  no  appropriation  has  Decn  made  which 
u  applicable  to  the  payment  of  cl^ms  of  this  character, 

1  uiereforc  return  the  papers,  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  by  Congress  for  its  payment 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

Secretary  <^  the  Ltterior. 
Hon.  Qalusba  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Hoitte  of  Representative:  ^^  , 
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MEDICAL  DEPASTHENT  OF  THE  ARUY. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


BaUntitM  of  lAt  Howe  of  RepraentativeM  of  Febrvary  10,  relative  to  the 
^eieHcy  of  the  medical  dtfartPieiU  of  the  army. 


Haxob  18,  1861.— laid  on  the  Uble,  uul  ocdared  to  be  printed. 


War  Dbpabtmbnt, 
WathingUm  City,  D.  C,  March  26,  1862. 
SlE:  Iq  aoBwer  to  s  resolution  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  passed  Feb- 
raity  10,  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  War  Department,  at  the 
due  of  that  resolntion,  having  but  recently  come  into  my  charge,  I  was  unable 
tft  tx^na  any  opinion  bb  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
Bcdicil  department  of  the  United  States  army.  But  the  result  of  my  observa- 
(■on  is,  that  there  does  exist  an  urgent  necessity  of  reorganizing  and  remodelling 
iIk  medical  bnrean. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galusba  a.  Grow, 

Speaker  ofthm  Hoiue  ^  Repretentatiee*. 
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0A6  AND  COAL  CONSUMED  BY  RESTAURANTS. 

LETTER 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 


RaobUum  of  the  Hmue  of  2Gth  itutant,  in  relation  to  the  connmption  of  gat 
and  coal  hy  rettaurant*  in  the  Capitol. 


0PP1C2  OP  THs  Commission  BK  op  Public  Builoimos, 
Capitol  of  the  United  StaU*,  Wathington  City,  March  27,  1862. 
Sir:    I  bare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  tbe 
Hoiwe  nf  RepresentatiTeB  in  the  following  words : 

"  Retolpfd,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  be  directed  to  inform 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  what  amount  of  coal  and  gas  is  consumed  by  the 
i^taurants  in  the  Capitol,  and  by  whom  the  expense  thereof  is  paid." 

The  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  purchased 
tif  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  understand  that  all 
[te  cooking  for  the  restaursnts  is  done  with  coal  thus  purchased,  and  from  the 
infhniution  given  me  I  should  judge  that  about  five  tons  per  month  are  used. 
Whether  paid  for  by  the  keepers  of  the  rcBtanrants  or  not,  I  have  no  official 
nii«ii8  of  ascertaining. 

The  gas  is  paid  for  by  the  United  States.  There  are  seventy-three  bumerB 
"wd  in  the  restaurantB,  each  burning  six  feet  per  hour.  These  burners  are 
li[d<t«d  from  early  morning  until  late  evening,  and  some  of  them,  I  am  informed, 
MP  bnnied  through  the  night.  I  should  suppose  thirteen  hours  of  the  twentv- 
fuw  would  be  a  fair  average  for  each  burner,  which  would  give  seventy-eight 
fert  of  ga»  per  day  for  each  burner,  and  5,694  feet  for  the  seventy-three  burnere. 
Ooremment  pays  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  tor  each  thousand  feet  of  gas 
honied,  so  that  the  gas  burned  each  day  by  the  reetaurauts  costs  seventeen 
dollar*  and  ninetv-three  cents,  or  about  five  hundred  doUare  per  month. 
I  am,  witD  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
Oommittioner  of  Public  Buildings. 
Hon.  Oauisha  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  Repre»entativei. 
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MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DEFENCES. 


RorsE  OF  BiPRESLiTATTVES,  U.  S  ,  StorA  16,  ISSt. 
Baii-.i,  Tb&t  fifteen  hunilrcd  aiul  fifty  cupics  of  Executive  Document  No.  243,  lat  ke«- 
>ii  II  Itih  Cuntjrt-sii,  Esecalivi*  Docuoient   Ko.  206,  1st  n.-s(.iun  26th  Congress,  and  Elxecn- 
livE  iKieument    No,  5,  Ut  M')«i<jn  32d  Congress,  on  fortificatiutu,  fiodting  bntteriis,  and 
bilxri  m«ui4  of  dtfecu.'e,  be  printed  for  tlie  u«c  of  tbe  House. 


HO.  REPfl.,  EX.  DOC.  No.  313,  34Ui  COXCRESS,  IM  SESSION. 

MESSAGE 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Sfnirte  of  ihf  United  Slota,  aetompanUd  tcilk  report*  from  the  Secretaries  of 
War  amdNaty,  relative  to  themHitary  and  ttaeal  defencet  of  the  country. 


Afsu  S,  lS3fi. — Besd,  »nd  ordered  that  ft  be  printed ;  tuid  tlint  bo  tnach  ai  relate*  to  the 
milltaTT  defeacM  be  leferred  to  the  Committee  on  Mtlltai;  Alhlis,  and  so  much  ad 
i«l«l««  to  the  oavkl  defences  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AKdn. 


7*0  the  Senate: 

I  iraMmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partmente,  to  whom  were  referred  the  resolutioDB  adopted  by  the  Senate  ou  the 
l^th  of  February  laut,  requesting  infonnatiou  of  the  probable  amount  of  appro- 
priations that  would  be  neceeuary  to  place  the  hind  and  naval  defencee  of  the 
country  upon  a  proper  footing  of  strength  and  rei^pectability. 

In  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  falls  more  particularly  under 
tbe  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the  coneideration  of  which  he  has 
anived  at  conclusions  different  from  those  contained  in  the  report  from  the  En- 
^neor  bnreau,  I  think  it  proper  to  add  my  concurrence  in  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Secretary. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washisotom,  April  8,  1836. 
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Dbpabtmen-t  of  Wab,  Aprill,  1836, 

6lH :  In  conformity  with  yonr  inetractionB,  I  have  the  honor  to  trauemit 
reports  from  the  en^neer  a.n<I  ordnance  dcpartmentH,  inmiBhing  bo  much  of 
the  information  required  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Febmaiy  18,  1S36, 
ws  relates  to  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  and  to  a  snpply  of  the  inanitions 
of  war.  The  former  branch  of  this  subject  has  required  laborions  invectiga- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  charged  with  this  duty,  and  their  report  ha$ 
therefore  been  longer  delayed  than,  under  other  circnmeUnces,  would  have  been 
proper;  but  the  whole  matter  was  too  important  to  have  the  intereate  iuTolved 
in  it  sacrificed  to  undue  precipitancy. 

The  engineer  report  was  received  at  the  department  on  Friday  last,  and  I 
have  embraced  sucb  portions  of  the  interrening  time  ae  other  official  calls  and 
a  slight  indisposition  would  allow  me  to  devote  to  its  examination.  I  did  not 
consider  that  any  suKestions  I  could  make  woold  justify  a  farther  delay  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  the  session,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that  this 
letter  will  need  all  the  allowance  which  these  circumstances  can  claim  for  it. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  consideration  of  any  general  and  permanent  system  of 
national  defence,  comprehensive  views  are  not  only  necessary,  hut  professiooal 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  practical  details;  such  information,  in  fact,  oa 
must  be  obtained  by  long  and  careful  attention  to  the  various  subjects  which 
form  the  elements  of  this  inquiry.  Although,  therefore,  I  do  not  concur  in  all 
the  suggestions  contained  in  these  reports,  and  more  particularly  in  those  which 
relate  to  the  nature  and  eixteot  of  some  of  our  preparations,  still  I  have  thon^t 
it  proper  to  lay  them  before  you,  rather  than  to  snostitute  any  peculiar  views  of 
my  own  for  them.  Both  fiimish  facts  highly  interesting  to  the  community,  and 
if  they  anticipate  dangers  which  it  may  be  thought  are  not  likely  to  happen, 
and  suggest  preparations  which  future  exigencies  will  not  probably  require,  they 
are  stiU  valuable  documents,  presenting  the  necessary  mateiials  for  the  action 
of  the  legislature.  The  report  from  the  engineer  department,  in  paiticolar. 
evinces  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  while,  at  the  same  tim*^, 
its  general  views  are  sound  and  comprehetisive.  I  consider  it  a  very  able  doc- 
ument. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  snbmit  Bome  general 
remarks,  explanatory  of  my  own  views,  concerning  a  practical  system  of  de- 
fence, and  which  will  show  how  far  the  plans  and  details  are  in  conformity 
with  my  opinion.     I  feel  that  this  course  is  due  to  myself. 

I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  maritime  frontier.  Our  inland  border 
rests,  in  the  southwest  and  northeast,  upon  the  possessions  of  civilized  nations, 
and  requires  defensive  preparations  to  meet  those  contingencies  only  which,  in 
the  present  stale  of  society,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate.  In  the  existing  iu- 
tcrcourse  of  nations,  hostilities  can  scarcely  overtake  ns  so  suddenly  as  not  lo 
leave  time  tomovethenecessary  force  to  any  point  upon  these  frontiers  threatened 
with  attack.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  position  npon  either  of  ihcin' 
lines  of  separation  which  commands  the  approaches  to  the  country,  or  who^ 
possession  would  give  much  superiority  to  an  invading  or  defensive  force.  In 
fact,  the  division  is,  in  both  cases,  an  artificial  line  through  much  of  its  extcnt- 
and  a  portion  of  the  natural  boundary  offers  scarcely  any  impediment  to  miliiary 
operations.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  altogether  inexpedient  to  con- 
struct expensive  fortifications,  which  woold  do  little  more  than  protect  the  span- 
under  cover  of  their  guns;  which  are  not  required  as  places  of  dfpot;  which 
guard  no  avenue  of  communication,  and  which  would  leave  the  sarronndin:: 
country  penetrable  in  all  directions.  Without  indulging  in  any  improper  ^pec- 
ulations  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  any  portion  of  the  country  in  juxta- 
position with  us,  or  looking  for  security  to  any  political  change,  we  may  eafelr 
anticipate  that  our  own  advance  in  all  the  elements  of  power  wul  be  at  least  equal 
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to  (hat  of  the  people  who  adjoin  as;  nor  does  the  most  pradent  forecast  dictate 
UT  precantiooB,  founded  apou  the  opinion  that  oar  reUtive  strength  will  de- 
neue  *ai  theirs  increase.  The  lake  frontier,  indeed,  presents  some  peculiar  con- 
lidention;  and  Ithink  the  views  sabmitted  b;  the  engineer  department,  respect- 
ing Like  Chomploin,  are  entitled  to  much  weight.  This  long,  narrow  sheet  of  nav- 
ipble  water  opens  a  direct  communication  into  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  while  its  ontlet  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  is  commanded  by  a  posi- 
tioD  of  great  natural  strength.  It  is  deo  within  a  few  miles  of  the  moet  powerful 
udpopnloos  portion  Of  Canada,  and  open  to  oil  its  reeoDicea  and  energies. 
fi'ah  a  view,  perhaps,  to  possible  rather  than  to  probable  events,  it  may  be 
^femed  expedient  to  construct  a  work  at  some  proper  site  within  our  iMundaiy, 
■hich  ehaU  close  the  entrance  of  the  lake  to  all  veseele  ascending  its  outlet, 
iii  «iich  a  work,  howeveT,  would  be  an  advanced  post,  and,  from  circttmstances, 
pmiliarty  liable  to  attack,  its  extent  and  defences  should  l>e  in  proportion  to  ila 
eipnsnre. 

There  is  already  a  considerable  commercial  marine  upon  the  four  great  takes, 
Ontaiio,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  which  are  open  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
ciiiieos.  And  this  will  iucreaee  with  the  augmenting  population  which  is  flowing 
in  upon  the  regions  washed  by  these  internal  seas.  It  is  obvious  that,  from 
ulonl  causes,  the  physical  superiority  will  be  found  upon  the  southern  shores 
of  ihese  lakes.  The  resolntion  of  the  Senate  embr&ces  the  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
)iedicacy  of  eonetructiug  permanent  fortifications  in  this  quarter.  And  this  iu- 
qmrj  properly  divides  itself  into  two  branchee : 

let  The  policy  of  fortifying  the  harbors  on  the  lakes ;  and, 

a.  The  policy  of  commanding,  by  permanent  works,  the  coDunonications  be- 
tTCen  them. 

Both  of  tbeee  inea8m«B  presuppose  that  the  naval  superiority  upon  these 
tlen  may  be  doabtfiiL  But  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  probable  existence  of 
ny  circumatancea  which  would  give  this  ascendency  to  the  «ther  party.  It  is 
tumecessary  to  investigate  the  considerations  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  as 
they  arc  too  obvious  to  require  examination.  They  are  to  bo  seen  and  felt  in 
ill  those  wonderful  evidences  of  increase  and  improvement  which  are  now  in 
toch  active  operation.  A  victorious  fleet  upon  these  lakes  could  disembark  an 
sHDj  at  almost  any  point.  If  a  harbor  were  closed  by  fortifications  they  would 
onlj  have  to  seek  the  nearest  beach,  and  land  their  men  from  boats,  so  that  no 
atjeaees  we  could  construct  would  secure  us  against  invasion ;  and  temporary 
hlock-honsea  and  batteries  would  probably  be  found  sufficiently  powert'ul  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  any  vessels  seeking  to  enter  the  narrow  harbors  upon  the 
l«e»,  if  we  could  foresee  the  existence  of  any  circnmstancea  which  would  in- 
dace  an  enemy  to  endeavor  to  force  an  entrance  into  them. 

A»  to  the  communication  between  the  lakes,  the  inquiry,  from  geographical 
csuees,  ia  neceBsarily  restricted  to  that  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  and  to 
ihe  straits  of  Michilimackinoc,  Of  the  former,  almost  sixty  miles  consist  of  two 
nvera,  completely  commanded  from  tbcir  opposite  banks,  while  the  entrance  into 
ine  of  these,  the  river  St.  Glair,  is  impeded  by  a  bar,  over  which  there  aro  but 
ahon[  eight  feet  of  water.  No  armed  vessels  could  force  their  way  up  these 
rivprg  while  tbe  shores  were  in  an  enemy's  pusaeesion,  who  might  construct  bat- 
uries  at  everj'  projecting  point,  and  who,  in  fact,  might  in  many  places  sweep 
the  decks  with  musketry.  As  to  the  straits  of  Michilimockinac,  they  are  too 
hniad  to  be  commanded  by  stationary  fortifications,  even  if  any  cironmelances 
"hnuld  lead  to  tbe  construction  aud  equipment  of  a  hostile  fleet  upon  the  bleak 
wd  remote  shores  of  Uatchedask  bay,  in  the  northeasteru  extremity  of  Lake 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  our  lake  frontier  requires  no  permanent  defences, 
vul  that  we  may  safely  rely  fur  its  security  upon  those  resources,  both  in  the 
prrunintl  aud  maUritl,  whicli  the  extent  and  other  advantages  oar  countrr  iun 
»ure  to  us,  and  which  must  give  us  the  superiority  in  titat  quarter.  'O^K' 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  expedient  to  eflablieh  a  depot  for  the  reopption  rf 
mnnitiona  of  war  in  Bome  part  of  the  peninsula  of  MichiG;nn,  and  to  etrengthfm 
it  by  snch  defences  as  will  enable  it  to  resist  any  coup  de  main  which  may  Iw 
attempted.  From  the  g:cographical  featnres  of  the  coontiy,  our  po^seasions  here 
recede  from  their  natural  points  of  snpport,  and  are  placed  in  immediate  c«ntAct 
with  ft  fi-rtile  and  populous  part  of  the  neigliboring  colony.  In  the  event  of 
di^turhnncea  the  ordinary  communications  might  be  intermpted.  and  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  have  in  deposit  a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  means  for 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  and  to  place  these  beyond  the  reach  of  any  en- 
terprisiiig  officer  who  might  be  disposed,  by  a  sudden  movement,  to  jain  popw*- 
Bion  of  them.  The  expenditure  for  such  an  object  would  be  eompnrntively  un- 
important, even  should  the  contingency  be  judged  sufficiently  probable  to  jnstify 
precautionary  moaeurce. 

I  had  tbe  honor,  in  a  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  dated  February  19,  183G,  a  copy  of  which  was 
Bent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afeirs  of  the  Hou*^  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  to  surest  the  mode  best  adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to  seenre  our 
frontier  against  the  depredations  of  tbe  Indians.  The  basis  of  the  plan  was  the 
establishment  of  a  road  from  some  point  upon  the  upper  Micfissippi  to  B<d 
river,  passing  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the  constniction  of  po^ts  in 
proper  situations  Along  it.  I  think  the  ordinary  mode  of  construction  onght  not 
to  be  departed  from.  Stockaded  forts,  with  log  block-houses,  have  been  found 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence  against  Indians.  They  may  be 
built  speedily,  with  little  expense,  and,  when  necessary,  by  the  labor  of  the 
troops.  Our  Indian  boundary  baa  heretofore  been  a  receding,  not  a  stationary 
one,  and  much  of  it  is  yet  of  this  character.  And  even  where  we  have  planit^ 
the  Indiana  who  have  been  removed,  and  guaranteed  their  permanent  occupation 
of  the  possessions  assigned  to  them,  we  may  find  it  necesSMy,  in  the  redemption 
of  the  pledge  we  have  given  to  protect  them,  to  establish  posts  upon  their  exte- 
rior bonndary,  and  thus  prevent  collisions  between  them  and  the  ruder  indig»^ 
nons  tribes  of  that  region.  I  think,  therefore,  that  no  works  of  a  more  permatitiit 
character  than  these  should  be  constructed  upon  our  Indian  frontier.  A  conlnn 
established  at  proper  distances  upon  such  a  road,  with  the  requisite  means  <>f 
operation  deposited  in  the  posts,  and  with  competent  garrisons  to  occupy  them, 
would  probably  afford  greater  security  to  the  advanced  settlenteots  than  any 
other  mr'SAures  in  our  power.  The  dmgoons  should  be  kept  in  motion  along  it 
during  the  open  season  of  the  year,  when  Indian  disturbances  are  most  t"  be 
apprehended,  and  their  presence  and  facility  of  movement  would  tend  powerfully 
to  restrain  the  predatory  disposition  of  the  Indians ;  and  if  any  sudden  iropuln- 
eliould  operate  or  drive  them  into  hostilities,  the  means  of  assembling  n  sHrmjr 
force,  with  all  necessary  supplies,  would  be  at  hand,  and,  as  ciretims lances  i>«-r- 
mit,  the  posts  in  the  Indian  country  now  in  the  rear  of  this  proposed  Ihie  of 
operations  should  be  abandoned  and  the  garrisons  transferred  to  it. 

But  it  is  upon  our  maritime  frontier  that  we  are  most  exposed.  Our  tn\n 
for  three  thousand  miles  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  which  separates  na  from  ib.i?.- 
nations  who  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  all  the  arts,  and  particuhuHy 
in  those  which  minister  to  the  operations  of  war,  and  with  whom,  from  our  in- 
tereonrse  and  political  relations,  we  are  most  liable  to  be  drawn  into  eollii'i<>n. 
If  this  great  medium  of  communication,  the  element  at  the  same  time  of  wpa- 
ration  and  of  union,  interposes  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  hostile  dem-^n- 
Btrations,  it  also  oficre  advantages  which  are  not  less  obvious,  and  which,  tn  h>* 
BUFCesKi'ully  resisted,  require  corresponding  arrangementa  and  exertions,  Tbf-^- 
advantages  depend  on  tne  economy  and  facility  of  transportation,  on  the  ceh'riry 
of  movement,  and  on  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  threaten  the  whole  !»h<^^■ 
Bpn-ad  out  before  him,  and  to  select  his  point  of  attack  at  pleasure.  A  powiTt'iiI 
hostile  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  presents  some  of  tbe  feature; 
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of  a  war,  vhcre  a  heavy  maee  U  broogbt  to  act  againet  deUcbmcnte  wkick  may 
be  cut  np  in  detail,  although  their  combined  force  would  exceed  the  au^iliDg 
ivt.  Our  points  of  cxpoeure  are  so  numerous  and  distant  that  it  would  be  im- 
practiuble  to  keep,  at  each  of  them,  a  force  competent  to  reaiet  the  attack  of 


D  eueniy,  prepared  by  his  naral  aaccudcncy,  and  his  other  arrangements,  to 
lake  a  sudden  and  vigorous  inroad  apon  our  shores.  It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  iin)uire  how  the  conaequcncea  of  this  state  of  things  ans  to  he  best  met  and 


averts 

The  first  and  most  obviona,  and  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  proper, 
inetLod  of  defence  is  an  augmentation  of  our  naval  means  to  an  extent  propor- 
lioucd  10  the  resources  and  the  necessities  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  mean  the 
utiul  construction  aud  equipment  of  vesBels  only.  The  number  of  those  in 
sem'ce  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  country  at  a  given  period ;  but  I  mcaa 
tlic  cdDf^ction  of  all  such  materials  as  may  bo  preserved  without  injury,  otid  a 
dee  eni'ouragement  of  those  brandies  of  interest  easential  to  the  growth  of  a 
1UT1-,  and  which  may  be  properly  nurtured  by  the  government;  so  that,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  a  fleet  may  put  to  sea,  without  delay,  suiGciently  powerful 
lu  meet  any  force  which  will  probably  be  sent  to  our  coast. 

Our  great  battle  upon  the  ocean  is  yet  to  be  fought,  and  we  shall  gaui  nothing 
lif  i<hntTiDg  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  or  to  the  exertious  we  shall 
iai  it  DccL-.-'iaaiy  to  make.  All  our  institutions  are  essentially  pacific,  and  every 
{Jtizen  feels  that  his  share  of  the  common  interest  is  affected  by  the  derauge- 
moQi  of  business,  by  the  enormous  expense,  and  by  the  uncertain  result,  of  a 
'ar.  This  feeling  presses  upon  the  community  and  the  government,  aud  is  a 
fnn  guarantee  that  we  shall  never  be  precipitated  into  a  contest,  nor  embark  In 
one,  nuk-si'  imperiously  required  by  those  considerations  which  leave  no  altema- 
tJTc  bc'lH'cen  resistauce  and  dishonor.  Accordingly,  all  our  history  shows  that 
*eare  more  disposed  to  bear,  while  evils  ought  to  be  borne,  than  to  seek  re- 
dftM  by  appeals  to  arms;  still,  however,  a  contest  must  come,  and  it  behooves 
ua,  sbile  we  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  to  look  forward  to  its  atteud- 
aat  circuuutaucea,  and  to  prepare  for  the  consequences. 

Il  \f  no  part  of  my  object  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  naval  establishment. 
TIisi  duty  will  be  much  more  appropriately  and  ably  performed  by  the  proper 
di'partment;  but  as  some  of  the  views  I  shall  present  on  the  subject  of  our 
tjrtcm  of  fortifications  must  be  materially  affected  by  any  general  plan  of  naval 
i>j>iTations  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  might  bo  adopted,  I  am  neeessorily 
ltd  lo  submit  a  few  remarks,  not  professional,  but  general,  upon  the  extent  and 
fcmi'iuynient  of  our  military  marine. 

There  is  aa  little  need  of  inquiry  now  into  our  moral  as  into  our  physical 
caparity  to  maintain  a  navy,  and  to  meet  upon  equal  terms  the  ships  and  sea- 
men of  any  other  nation.  Our  extended  commerce,  creating  and  created  by 
tli<iF«  Tei>ourcee  which  are  essential  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  fleets,  re- 
DiDVeii  all  doubt  upon  the  one  point,  and  the  history  of  our  naval  enterprise, 
friiiu  the  moment  when  the  colors  were  first  hoisted  upon  the  hastily -prepared 
VMseld  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  to  the  last  contest 
ui  vhich  any  of  our  ships  have  been  engaged,  is  equally  satisfactory  upou  the 
diier.  Th<-  achievementa  of  our  navy  have  stamped  its  character  with  the 
OiUDtrj-  and  the  world.  The  simple  redtal  of  its  exploits  is  the  highest  eulo- 
^ani  which  can  be  pronounced  upon  it. 

M  lib  ample  means,  therefore,  to  meet  upon  the  ocean,  by  which  they  must 
■ppniacb  u^,'aQy  armaments  that  may  be  destined  for  our  shores,  we  are  called 
a^fun  by  every  prodential  consideration  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  though  all 
•  ars  in  which  we  may  be  engaged  will  probably  be  defensive  in  their  character, 
oDderlaken  to  repel  or  resent  some  injury,  or  to  assort  some  right,  aud  rendered 
MM>^ary  by  the  conduct  of  other  nations,  still  the  objects  of  the  war  cau  be 
Wt  atlamed  by  itfl  rigorous  prosecution.     Defensive  in  its  causes,  it  rfiouldJ^i 
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ofieneive  in  its  character.  The  greater  iniuiy  we  can  inflict  npon  our  opponent, 
the  Booner  and  the  more  eatiefactory  will  be  the  redress  we  seek.  Om-  principal 
belligerent  mcaauree  should  have  for  their  aim,  to  attack  onr  antaeoniet  where 
he  ie  moat  vulnerable.  If  we  are  to  receive  his  aseautts,  we  abandon  the  van- 
tage ground,  and  endeavor,  in  efibct,  to  compel  him  to  do  us  justice  hy  inviting 
hie  descent  upon  onr  sliores,  and  hy  all  those  consequences  which  mark  the 
progresB  of  an  invading  force,  whether  for  depredation  or  for  conquest.  By  the 
ocean  only  can  we  be  seriously  assailed,  and  by  the  ocean  only  can  we  seriously 
assail  any  power  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  collision. 

But,  independently  of  the  policy  of  making  an  adversary  feel  the  calamities 
of  war,  it  is  obvious  that,  even  in  a  defensive  point  of  view  alone,  the  ocean 
should  be  onr  great  field  of  operations.  No  one  would  advocate  the  project  of 
endeavoring  to  make  our  coast  impervious  to  attack.  Such  a  scheme  would  be 
utterly  impracticable.  A  superior  fleet,  conveying  the  necessary  troops,  could 
efiect  a  landing  at  numerous  points  upon  our  shores,  even  if  the  best  devised 
plan  of  fortifying  them  were  consummated ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  maritime 
operations,  such  a  fleet  could  bring  its  whole  strength  to  bear  upon  any  particn- 
lar  position,  and  by  threatening  or  assailing  various  portions  of  the  coast,  either 
anticipate  the  tardy  movements  of  troops  npon  land,  and  efii?ct  the  object  before 
their  concentration,  or  render  it  necesaary  to  keep  in  service  a  force  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  so  divided  as  to  be  inferior  to  it  upon  any  given  point. 
These  dangers  and  difficulties  would  be  averted  or  avoided  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet  competent  to  meet  any  hostile  sqnadrone  which  mi^t  be  detache«)  to 
our  seas.  Our  coast  would  thns  be  defended  on  the  ocean,  and  the  calamities 
of  war  would  be  as  little  felt  as  the  circumstances  of  such  a  conflict  would 
permit 

Ae  to  the  other  advantages  of  a  navy,  in  the  protection  of  commerce,  thry 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiries,  and  are  not  therefore  advertM 
to ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  or  mdeed  proper,  that  I  should  present  those  conudt-ra- 
tions  of  distance,  of  exposure,  and  of  station,  which  would  render  a  fleet  nn- 
mericaltv  inferior  in  the  aggregate  to  that  of  the  enemy,  yet  still  sofficieatly 
powerful,  upon  ottr  own  coasts,  to  meet  and  overcome  any  armament  which 
could  probably  be  sent  here. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  our  first  and  best  fortification  is  the  navy.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  limit  to  our  naval  preparatioDs,  except  that  imposed  by  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  public  revenues  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  probable  condition  <'f 
other  maritime  nations.  Mncb  of  the  mattriel  employed  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  vessels  is  almost  indestructible,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  if  ships  can  be  thus  kept  witbont  iojurr 
npon  the  stocks,  by  being  ouilt  under  cover,  I  do  not  see  what  should  restrain 
ns  from  proceeding  to  build  as  many  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  as  fii^i 
as  a  due  regard  to  their  economical  and  substantial  construction  will  permit,  and 
to  collect  and  prepare  for  immediate  use  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  other  arli- 
clee  of  equipment  not  liable  to  injury  or  decay  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Nor  do  I 
see  that  these  preparations  should  be  strictly  graduated  ny  ihe  number  of  sta- 
men who  would  probably  enter  the  service  at  this  time,  or  within  any  short 
period.  To  build  aud  equip  vessels  properly  requires  ranch  time,  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  ezcctttion  of  the  work  as  to  the  proper  condition  of  the  ma- 
terials employed.  And  the  costly  experiment  made  by  England,  when  she  too 
hastily  increased  her  fleet,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  building  ships  with  im- 
proper materials  and  bad  workmanship,  ought  to  furnish  us  with  a  profitable 
leeson.  These  vessels  soon  decayed,  after  rendering  very  little  service.  Naval 
means  should  therefore  be  provided  at  a  period  of  leisure,  to  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate employment  in  a  period  of  exigency ;  and  a  due  regard  to  prudence 
dictates  that  these  means  should  so  far  exceed  the  estimated  demands  of  th< 
service  ae  to  supply  in  the  shortest  lime  any  lose  occasioned  by  the  haiards  ot 
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th;  oeoQ  and  tlie  occidcnta  of  war.  We  may  ufely  calculate  that  the  nnmber 
of  wamen  in  the  United  States  will  increase  in  proportion  to  that  rapid  anemen- 
ttdon  which  is  going  on  in  all  the  other  branches  of  national  intereet.  If  we 
•Mame  that  at  a  given  period  we  may  expect  to  embark  in  war,  our  capacity  to 
man  a  fleet  will  exceed  onr  present  mearts  by  a  ratio  not  difficalt  to  ascertain. 
And  eren  then,  by  greater  exertions  and  perhaps  higher  wagea,  a  larger  portion 
may  be  indnesd  to  enter  the  naval  service,  while  no  exertions  can  make  a  cor- 
retponding  addition  to  the  navy  itaelf,  but  at  a  loss  of  time  and  expense,  and  a 
Mcriiice  of  its  permanent  interest. 

Bat  whatever  arrangements  we  may  make  to  overcome  any  naval  armaments 
Mat  oat  to  assail  ns,  we  are  liable  to  be  defeated  and  to  be  exposed  to  all  the 
Mnseqaeucee  reaultinK  from  the  ascendency  of  an  enemy.  And  the  practical 
■(Dution  is,  what  shall  be  done  with  a  view  to  sach  a  state  of  thingsl  As  I 
have  alre&dy  remarked,  any  attempt  by  fortifications  to  ahnt  up  our  coast,  so 
that  an  enterpriising  toe,  with  a  victorioUB  fleet,  conveying  a  competent  force,  and 
disposed  to  enconnter  all  the  risk  of  such  an  expedition,  could  not  make  hia 
de^nt  npoD  the  shore,  woold  be  useleBS  in  itaelf,  snd  would  expose  to  just  cen- 
«Di«  those  who  should  project  such  a  scheme.  And,  on  the  other  Hand,  the 
government  would,  if  possible,  be  still  more  censurable  were  our  important  mari- 
tine  pUcea  left  without  any  defensive  works.  Between  these  extremes  is  a 
practical  medinm,  and  to  ascertain  where  it  lies  we  must  briefly  look  at  the  vari- 
oiu  considerations  affecting  the  subject. 

What  have  we  to  apprehend  in  the  event  of  a  war  1  Is  it  within  the  limits  of 
a  reasonable  calculation  that  any  enemy  wUl  be  able  and  disposed  to  debark 
apon  our  coast  an  armv  anfficieotly  powerfttl  to  lay  siege  to  our  fortifications 
and  b>  endeavor,  by  this  slow  and  uncertaia  process,  to  obtain  possession  of 
thnut  I  put  out  of  view  the  enormous  expense  attending  snch  a  plan;  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  operations  from  the  points  of  supply  and  support,  with 
Uw  consequent  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  possibility  that  the  convoying 
fleet  might  be  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  whole  expedition  cap- 
tued  or  destroyed.  All  these  are  considerations  which  no  pmdent  statesman, 
directing  snch  an  eDterprise,  will  overlook.  But  beyond  theac  is  a  question 
bearing  still  more  directly  apon  the  point  under  examination.  Is  there  any  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  sufficimtly  important  to  justify  the  risk  of  placing  a  body  of 
land  troops  before  one  of  these  works,  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  coxp  de 
loaiM,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  defence  by  a  regular  investment }  I  think 
there  can  be  none. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  no  nation  would  embark  in  the  quixotic  enterprise 
of  conquering  this  country. '  Any  army,  therefore,  thrown  upon  onr  coast  would 
pmh  forward  with  some  definite  ot^ect  to  be  attained  by  a  prompt  movement 
and  by  vigorous  exertions.  Our  experience,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  de- 
monstrated that  an  invading  force  could  command  little  more  than  the  position 
it  actually  occupied.  The  system  of  fortifications  adopted  in  Europe  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  condition.  There  military  movements  must  be  made  upon  great 
■Tftnues  of  commooication,  natural  or  artificial,  and  these  are  closed  or  defended 
by  fortresseB  constructed  with  all  the  skill  that  science  and  experience  can  sup. 
ply.  and  with  all  the  means  that  wealth  and  power  can  command.  An  invading 
anny  must  carry  these  positionB  by  eeccdade  or  by  siege,  or  leave  sufficient  de- 
(adunenta  to  blockade  them,  or  mnst  turn  them  and  move  on  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  interruption  of  their  communication,  and  with  the  dangers 
wbich  such  a  force  in  their  rear  mnet  neceasarily  occasion.  Works  of  this 
character  are  keys  to  many  of  the  European  states,  whose  political  safety  de- 
pends upon  their  preservation.  Their  poeeeseion  enables  their  governments  to 
meet  the  first  shock  of  war,  and  to  prepare  their  orrH^tgements,  political  or  mili- 
tary, to  resist  or  avert  the  coming  storm.  And  although,  during  some  of  the 
vars  which  arose  out  of  the  French  revolution,  when,  from  causes  which  hiatoiy 
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is  now  developing,  tho  armies  of  France  eet  at  defiance  the  received  maxima  nf 
military  esperieiice,  and  justifyinff  their  aii|iiirent  rashnees  by  success,  rcdnc^ii, 
with  unexampled  facility,  or  carried  ou  their  o^'rations  almost  in  contempt  ot 
tlie  strongest  forti Mentions,  the  sulijupitiou  of  each  of  which  had  been  till  thf-n 
the  work  of  a  cami>ni^,  still  the  ojiiniou  is  yet  entertained  by  many  that  this 
system  of  defence  is  bei)t  aditpted  to  the  condition  of  tlic  European  cnmmnnity. 

There  is  also  a  striking  diffi'renec  between  the  political  situation  of  thnse 
countries  and  that  of  ours,  which  gives  to  these  defensive  preparations  a  chanwtt-r 
of  importance  which  can  never  apply  to  the  United  State*.  The  posset'sion  nf 
a  capital  in  tho  enstem  hemisphere  is  too  often  the  poBcession  of  the  kingdom, 
Uabitu  of  feeling  and  niiinion,  political  association »,  and  other  caiuce,  combine 
to  give  to  tlie  metropolis  an  undue  ascendency.  Internal  parties,  contending 
for  superiority,  and  external  enemies,  aiming  at  conquest,  equally  seek  to  gain 
popsesi-ion  of  the  seat  of  government.  And  the  most  careless  observer  of  the 
events  of  the  last  half  century  must  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the 
cnpilals  and  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  are  closely  connected  together. 
Under  snch  circumstances,  it  may  be  prudent,  by  powcrfid  fortresses,  to  bar  the 
approachos  to  these  favored  places,  and  frequently  to  coneiruct  works  to  defend 
tliem  from  extental  attack,  or  to  maintain  their  occupation  sgainei  internal 
violence. 

But  there  ia  nothing  like  this  in  our  country,  nor  can  there  b«  tilt  there  is  a 
total  change  in  our  mstitutione.  Our  seats  of  government  are  merely  ibc  places 
where  the  business  of  the  proper  departmetils  is  conducted,  and  have  not  them- 
selves the  slightest  influence  upon  any  coun^e  of  mcasiu'es,  except  wliat  is  due 
to  public  opinion  and  to  their  just  sliare  of  it.  If  the  machine  itself  were  itiner- 
ant, the  result  would  be  precisely  the  same.  Or,  if  by  any  of  the  accidents  of 
war  or  pestilence,  the  proper  authorities  were  compelled  to  change  their  place  of 
convocation,  the  change  would  be  wholly  miobser\-ed,  except  by  the  few  whose 
personal  convenience  would  he  afTected  by  the  measure.  Nor  have  our  com- 
mercial capitals  any  more  prcpondemtiug  influence  than  our  political  ones.  And 
although  (heir  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  the  probable  loss  nf  properly,  and 
derangement  of  business,  which  ^vonld  be  the  result,  might  seriously  affect  the 
commuiiily,  yet  it  would  not  produce  the  slightest  eflect  upon  the  social  or 

Eolilical  systems  of  the  country.  The  power  belongs  t«  all,  and  is  exercised 
y  all. 
It  follows,  thercforo,  that  an  enemy  could  have  no  inducement  to  has.ard  an 
expedition  against  any  of  our  cities,  under  the  expectation  that  their  captuic 
and  possession  would  lead  to  political  results  favorable  to  them.  Washington 
may  indeed  be  taken  again,  and  its  fall  would  produce  the  same  emorion  which 
was  everywhere  felt  when  its  former  capture  was  known.  But  an  enemy  would 
retire  from  it  with  as  few  advantages  as  marked  its  (irBt  ahandomnent,  and  if 
his  course  were  the  same,  with  as  few  laurels  as  he  wou  by  it^  possession.  I 
make  these  remaiks,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
European  system  of  foriiAcations  may  possibly  be  transferred  to  ibis  eountrj , 
without  sufficient  attention  havuig  been  given  to  those  circumstances,  both  geo- 
graphical and  political,  which  require  a  plan  exclusively  adapted  to  our  own 
condition. 

I  consider  some  of  the  existing  and  projected  works  larger  than  are  now 
necessary,  and  calculated  for  exigencies  we  ought  not,  with  the  prospacts  before 
U8,  to  anticipate.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the  objection  is  not  only  to  tlic  expense 
of  their  construction  and  preservation,  but  also  to  the  greater  difficulty  of 
defending  them,  and  ibe  increased  garrisons  which  must  be  proi'idcd  and  main- 
tained. The  hypothesis  upon  which  their  extent  has  been  detenuined  is,  that 
they  may  be  exjMised  to  investment,  both  seaward  and  landward,  and  that  they 
ought  to  bo  cajtablc  of  resisting  a  combined  attack,  or,  m  other  words,  that  their 
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VKbrhalteriefl  sbonld  be  enfficient  to  repel  an  aseailing  squadron,  and  that  their 
kud  delbncce  shonld  be  sufficient  to  resist  a  bcaic^ng  army. 

It  is  certain  that  whatever  works  we  erect  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
berond  the  reach  of  any  cottp  de  main  that  would  probably  be  attempted  against 
tfann;  and  this  capacity  must  depend  upon  their  ezposuie  and  upon  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  relieved  But  this  proposition  is  far  different  from  one 
to  cooftnict  ihem  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  wnich  presupposes  they  arc  to  be 
foniially  inrcBted  by  a  powerful  land  force,  and  which  provides  for  their  ability 
to  make  a  anccessAil  resistance.  A  dashing  military  or  naval  officer  may  be 
villiDg  to  risk  something  to  get  possi'gsion  of  an  insulated  post  by  a  pTompt 
marcmeDt,  expecting  to  accomplish  his  enterprise  before  his  adversary  can  be 
pi«[)ared,  or  succor  obtained;  and  this,  even  when  he  looks  to  no  other  advan- 
la^e  than  the  capture  of  the  rarrison,  and  the  effect  which  a  brilliant  exploit  is 
cilcalated  to  produce;  and  wuen  he  is  aware  that  he  must  abandon  his  conquest 
with  as  much  celerity  as  he  attained  it.  But  formal  investments  of  fortified 
places,  with  all  their  difficulties,  and  expense,  and  uncertainty,  are  only  under- 
uken  when  there  is  some  object  of  corresponding  importance  to  be  expected. 
Vi't  have  worka  conetnict«d  which  it  would  require  armies  to  reduce.  Have 
we  any  reason  to  anticipate  that  they  will  be  assailed  by  a  force  proportioned 
to  their  magnitude  1 

I  have  already  remiirked  that  a  European  power  ainnot  expect  to  retain 
p«manent  possession  of  any  part  of  this  countrv.  If,  therefore,  lie  succeed  in 
overcoming  or  eluding  our  fleets,  and  is  prepared  with  a  respectable  land  force, 
»iid  ready  to  risk  its  employment  npon  our  territory,  he  can  land  at  many  points 
^hich  we  cannot  close  against  him.  His  debarkation  is  not  a  qnostion  of 
pmcticability,  but  of  expediency.  If  a,  safe  harbor  or  roadstead  offers  itself,  and 
ihere  is  no  defensive  work  to  prevent  hia  approach,  he  will,  of  courae,  land  at 
the  Dearest  point  to  the  object  of  his  marauding  enterprise.  If  there  is  euch  a 
■orit,  it  will  be  a  question  of  calculation  whetlier  it  is  better  to  attack  and  carry 
it.  or  to  seek  another,  tboogh  more  distant,  point  of  debarkation.  I  think  there 
CM  be  Utile  donbt  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  positions  in  our  country  which  an 
enemy  would  not  under  such  circumstances  avoid.  He  would  be  aware  of  tho 
faciliiy  of  commnnication  which  our  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads  afford,  of  the 
p"v<-rful  use  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  of  steam  in  its  various  forms  of 
apjilication,  and  of  the  immense  force  which  in  a  short  time  could  be  concentrated 
njnn  b  given  point;  and  it  is  scarcely  within  tho  limits  of  possibility  that  ho 
wirnld  venture  formally  to  besiege  one  of  our  forts,  or  if  he  did,  that  he  would 
not  repent  his  rashness.  Neither  tho  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  nor  the  nearer 
proximity  of  the  place  of  landing  to  the  object  of  attack,  would  induce  him  to 
"*y.  these  advantages  at  the  cost  which  must  attend  tho  slow  process  of  besieg- 
ing a  fort,  when,  by  removing  to  another  position,  he  would  land  in  safety,  and 
MV(f  in  time,  in  promptness  of  movement,  and  in  his  escape  from  the  perils  of  a 
doubtful  contCBt,  more  tlian  he  would  lose  by  the  difference  in  distance. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  objected  that  the  weakness  of  a  work  might  tempt  an 
enemy  to  attack  it,  and  that  it  may  be  supposed  the  power  of  some  of  our  forti- 
neaiiiins  to  resist  a  siege  may  hereatler  furnish  the  true  reaaon  why  they  may 
I'll  be  compelled  to  cnconnter  one.  Certainly  the  stronger  a  work  is,  the  less 
will  it  be  exposed  to  danger.  But  this  would  not  furnish  a  suEBcient  reason  for 
making  ita  defences  out  of  reasonable  proportion  to  its  exposure.  The  tmo 
inquiry  is.  What  circumatances  will  prooably  indncc  and  enable  an  enemy  to 
»ffai\  a  given  point,  and  with  what  force ;  and  huw  can  wc  best  meet  and  repel 
him?  And  1  oelieve  a  just  considei-ation  of  this  proposition  will  lend  to  tlic 
coticlnsiou  that  there  are  scarcely  any  positions  in  our  country  where  an  enemy 
would  veuturc  to  set  down  before  a  work  too  strong  to  resist  a  coup  de  main. 
In  the  view,  therefore,  which  I  take  of  this  whole  subject,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  I  do  not  merely  suppose  an  enemy  will  not  invest  our  larger  woiks,  but 
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that  they  irould  not  do  »o  were  these  works  much  inferior  to  whftt  they  an, 
both  in  dieir  dimeneioDB  and  conetroction. 

What  object  would  justify  ao  enemy  in  attemptuig  to  land  an  army  npon  our 
coast )  He  would  not  expect  to  Uy  waete  the  cotmtry,  for  such  a  mode  of  war- 
fare is  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  present  state  of  society.  AU  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  he  conld  accomplish,  would  be  to  gain  sudden 
posseesioQ  of  a  town  and  levy  contribations,  or  to  destroy  a  naval  eBtablishment, 
commercial  or  military,  and  precipitately  retire  to  his  ships  before  his  operation! 
conld  be  prevented,  or  his  retreat  intercepted  I  cannot,  therefore,  concor  in  the 
enegestion  made  in  the  eDginecr  report,  that  the  firet  of  the  three  great  objette 
to  oe  attained  by  the  fortifications  of  the  first  class  should  be  to  "  prevent  tin 
enemy  from  forming  a  permanent  or  even  a  momentary  establishment  in  the 
coantry."  It  is  not  suited  to  the  present  and  prospective  situation  of  the  United 
States.  I  understand  the  establiehmenta  herein  contemplated  are  not  the  lem- 
poraiy  occupation  of  naval  arsenals  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  or 
plunder,  because  these  objects  are  specially  enumerated,  but  are  lodgments 
where  armies  may  be  stationed,  and  whence  they  may  issue  to  commit  inroads 
into  the  cooDtiT. 

I  refer,  in  these  remarks,  to  our  maritime  coast  generally.  There  are,  do 
doubt,  certain  points  less  equal  to  self-defence  than  others,  and  where  the  prep- 
aration most  he  greater.  Of  this  class  is  the  delta  of  the  Hississippi,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  its  many  avenues  of  approach,  but  because  its  great  namml 
highway  doea  not  at  present  allow  those  lateral  supplies  of  the  pertonad,  which, 
from  geographical  formation,  .and  from  the  state  of  the  setdement«,  can  be 
speedily  thrown  upon  most  other  points  of  the  country.  This  region,  however, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam  batteries,  and  they  will  form  its  prin- 
cipal moans  of  defence. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  plan  of  fortifications  partly  completed  and 
partly  projected.  Fort  Monroe,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  covers  about  sixty-thrte 
acres  of  ground,  and  requires,  by  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  department,  two 
thousand  seven  huadred  men  to  garrison  it  in  time  of  war.  Its  full  armament 
consists  of  412  pieces  of  different  descriptions  and  calibre.  I  have  been  desirous 
of  comparing  its  superficial  extent  with  some  of  the  European  fortresses ;  but 
the  necessan'  infonnation  could  not  be  obtained  within  the  snort  time  that  could 
be  allowed  (or  the  inquiry.  I  understand  from  G«neral  Uratint,  however,  that 
it  is  probably  lai^r  than  almost  any  of  the  single  works  in  Europe  which  do 
not  enclose  towns  within  their  circuit.  Drinkwatcr,  in  his  history  of  the  «eg« 
of  Gibraltar,  states  that  572  guns  were  mounted  upon  that  fortress. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  Fort  Monroe,  in  conjunction  with  Fort  Galhona, 
intended  to  mount  232  guns,  is  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  Hampton 
roads,  a  safe  and  convenient  roadstead.  This  object  is  important,  because  thii 
bay  is  perfectly  landlocked,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  is,  withal,  so  near  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  that  it  famtsheB  the 
best  station  which  an  enemy  could  occupy  for  annoying  our  commerce,  and  fnr 
committing  depredations  upon  the  shores  of  that  extensive  estuary.  But  thr«e 
works  do  not  command  we  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake ;  nor  is  Hamphm 
roads  the  only  safe  anchorage  for  a  hostile  fieet.  Their  possession,  therefore, 
does  not  exclude  an  enemy  from  these  waters  though  th^y  will  compel  him  to 
resort  to  less  convenient  positions  tram  whence  to  carry  on  his  enterprises.  A 
hostile  squadron  reaching  the  Chesapeake,  and  finding  the  entrance  into 
Hampton  roads  guarded  by  sufficient  works,  though  much  less  extensive  than 
those  at  Fort  Monroe,  would  necessarily  consider  whether  the  possession  of  that 
roadstead  is  so  important  as  to  justiiy  the  debarkation  of  a  large  body  of  land 
troops,  and  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  regular  approaches,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  strenuous  efibrts  which  would  be  made  to  relieve  it  by  all  the 
aids  ■ffi)rded  by  the  most  improved  facilities  of  communication,  and  by  the  l^t 
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and  bea*y  Bteam-batteries  wlicb,  upon  tbe  appruacb  of  war,  wotild  be  Unncbed 
upon  tbe  Chefl^)eake,  and  whicb,  dnring  periods  of  calm,  or  in  certain  vinda, 
cnuld  approach  tbe  bofstile  ebipe  and  drive  them  from  their  anchorage,  or  compel 
tlinD  to  snrrender,  and  most  of  whicb,  from  tbeir  draught  of  water,  eonid  take 
lefiige  in  the  inlets  that  other  armed  Tessele  conld  not  enter.  And  even  if  the 
■orki  were  carried,  ther  conld  not  be  maintained  withoat  the  most  enormons 
expenw,  nor  in  &ct  withont  efibrte  which  no  goremment  three  thousand  miles 
off  conld  well  make,  and  all  this,  while  Lynnhaven  liay,  York  bay,  the  Rappa- 
Iwonock,  Tangier  island,  the  month  of  ihe  Potomac,  and  many  other  places, 
Auniih  eecnrc  anchorage,  and  are  positions  from  which  an  enemy,  having  tbe 
nperiority,  could  not  be  excluded,  and  while,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  Chee- 
tpeake  may  be  considered  as  affording  good  anchorage  ground  for  large  ebipa. 
Neither  of  them  is  eqnal  to  Hampton  roads,  but  most  or  all  of  them  fnrnieh 
cbttiottR  for  occupation  and  observation  which  would  render  it  nnneceeeary  to 
pnrebaie  the  superior  advantages  of  Hampton  roads  by  the  sacrifice  and  hazard 
wbieh  would  attend  tbe  effort.  The  occlusion  of  this  roadstead  docs  not  secare 
Noifblk,  important  as  it  is  from  its  commerce  and  navy  yard.  It  only  prevents 
tbe  access  of  ebips-of-war  to  it.  And  against  these  there  is  an  interior  line  of 
defence,  whicb  may  be  considered  as  accessory  to,  and,  if  necessary,  independent 
of,  the  other.  And  a  land  force,  deeming  tbe  destruction  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Norfolk  a  sufficient  object  to  justify  such  an  expedition,  wonld  not  sit  down  be- 
fore Fort  Monroe,  if  its  scale  of  defence  were  &r  inferior  to  what  it  now  is,  bat 
would  debark  at  Lynnhaven  bay,  where  there  is  no  impediment,  and  march  in 
five  or  six  hours  tluvugh  an  open  country  to  Norfolk. 

New  York  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  our  most  important  harbor,  and  its  de- 
fences should  provide  for  every  reasonable  contingency.  The  engineer  report 
lecommends  three  classes  of  works  :  an  interior  one  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbor ;  an  exteritw  one  to  shut  np  Raritan  bay ;  and  a  third  to  prevent  a  hos- 
tile fleet  from  approaching  tbe  city  through  the  sound  nearer  than  the  vicinity 
of  Throg'e  Point.  The  importance  of  the  first  class  cannot  be  doubted.  That 
of  tbe  second  depends  on  the  valne  of  Baritan  bay  to  an  enemy  as  an  anchorage 
gronnd,  and  on  the  utility  of  excluding  him  from  a  landing  at  Gravesend  bay, 
upon  Lone  Island,  whence  an  army  conld  march,  withont  obstruction,  to  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York.  Tbe  third  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  order  to  bar  bis 
wcesg  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sound,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  to  prevent 
hi»  reaching  Hell  Gate,  a  natural  barrier  which  no  fleet  could  pass,  and  which 
a  witbiii  ten  miles  of  tbe  city.  Here,  if  his  aim  were  New  York,  he  would 
land,  and  would  find  no  works  to  prevent  his  approach.  The  two  forte  pro- 
posed to  he  erect«d  at  Throg's  Neck  and  Wilkin's  Point,  eight  miles  further  up 
the  sound,  wonld  compel  him  to  debark  beyond  the  reach  of  tbeir  guns,  and 
«'oald  thus  add  that  distance  to  his  march,  while  on  the  north  shore  Harlcem 
river  would  be  interposed  between  him  and  tbe  city.  On  tbe  Long  Island  side 
tbere  would  be  no  difference  but  that  occasioned  by  the  distance. 

It  is  obvious  then  that,  in  the  consideration  of  this  plan  involving  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  in  the  aggregate  of  $5,807,969,  and  efficient  garrisons  in 
tttne  of  war  of  nine  thousand  men,  a  close  investigation  should  be  made  into  all 
the  circunsatances  likely  to  inflnence  the  operations  of  an  enemy.  Is  the  an- 
chorage gronnd  between  the  Narrows  and  Sandy  Hook  of  sufficient  value  to  an 
enemv,  looking  to  the  risk  of  his  occupation  of  the  coast  and  to  the  doubts  that 
nuy  oe  reasonably  entertained  of  the  resnlt  of  so  great  an  experiment  to  be 
carried  on,  in  &ct,  in  the  sea,  to  authorize  tbe  commencement  of  these  works 
withont  a  new  examination!  Or  ia  the  probability  of  the  disembarkation  of  an 
■nny  at  Gravesend  bay  in  preference  to  some  other  point  upon  the  coast  of 
long  Island,  if  a  convenient  one  exists,  so  great  as  to  require  these  preparations  T 
llie  same  questions  may  be  asked  respecting  Wilkin's  Point.  The  woik  at 
llirog'fl  Point  ia  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  as  the  river  is  only  about 
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three-fourths  of  «  mile  wide  at  this  place  I  think  its  completion  would  be  Enffi- 
cient  for  thie  line  of  defence  till  the  proposed  general  examination  can  t«ke 
place. 

The  Bttuation  of  New  York  affords  a  fine  theatre  for  the  operation  of  floating 
batteries,  and  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  them  would  secore  it  from  the  ie- 
eigUB  of  an  enemy  better  than  the  full  completion  of  the  extensive  systi^m  of 
pennancut  fortifications  recommended  is  a  qnefilion  deserving  investigation. 
Such  an  investigation  I  recommend,  and  after  all  the  necessaiy  facts  and  con- 
siderations are  preecnted  the  government  should  proceed  to  place  this  commercial 
meiropolis  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  security. 

The  workf  at  Newport  cover  about  twenty  acres  and  will  mount  468  guns, 
and  will  need  for  their  defence  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  men.     I  cannot 


Diyself  foresee  the  existence  of  any  circumstances  which  now  call  for  a  fortre 
of  this  magnitude  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England ;  constructed  not  merely 
to  command  the  harbor  of  Newport,  but  to  resist  a  siege  which  would  probably 
require  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  to  carry  it  on.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  adequate  motive  could  induce  a  foreign  government  to  detach  a  fleet  and 
army  upon  this  enterprise.  The  expense  would  be  enonuous.  The  French 
army  that  invaded  Egj-pt  waa  leas  than  forty  thousand  men,  and  required  for 
its  protection  aud  transportation  between  five  and  six  hundred  vessels.  The 
army  that  conquered  Algiers  was  about  equal  in  force,  and  required,  it  a  said, 
about  four  bnndred  transports  besides  the  ships-of-war.  This  scale  of  prepara- 
tion for  enterprises  against  the  shores  of  the  Slcditerranean  may  enable  ns  to 
fonn  Biimc  conception  of  the  arrangements  that  would  be  necessary  to  send 
across  the  ocean  to  this  country,  in  the  present  day  of  its  power,  an  expedition 
filrong  enough  to  form  an  establishment  upon  our  shores,  and  to  famish  it  with 
Bujiplics  necessary  to  it«  subsistence  and  operations. 

It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  by  the  board  of  engineers,  that  an  enemy  would 
find  sufficient  reason  for  the  occu]iation  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  consideration 
that  it  would  afford  a  secure  lodgement,  whence  expeditions  could  be  sent  to 
every  part  of  our  coast.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  toat  no  part  of  Narraganset 
hay  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  a  hostile  fleet  watching  that  part  of  our  coast. 
Gardiner's  bay  in  that  vicinity  is  a  most  safe  and  convenient  station,  which  vai 
occupied  by  the  British  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  and  it  ia  pretty 
clear  tliat  it  cannot  be  defended  by  any  stationary  fortifications  that  can  lie 
constructed.  If  it  can  by  floating  batteries,  so  may  Narragansct  bay,  and  ihe 
enemy  thus  prevented  from  occupying  the  latter  also  without  these  cxtencive 
arrangements  requiring,  after  Fort  Adams  sball  have  been  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  million  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars,  four  other  fon« 
and  a  sea-wall  to  be  constructed,  aud  eleven  hnudred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
dollars  to  be  expended. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  most  prudent  forecast  ought  to  lead  to  the  apprehen- 
sion that  a  force  competent  to  seize  such  a  position  would  be  sent  to  onr  couuirj-. 
or  that  any  circumstances  could  enable  tnem  to  maintain  itin  the  face  of  the 
vigrjiTjus  eflbrls  that  would  be  made  to  recover  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  conniif 
abounding  iu  all  the  means  to  give  effect  to  their  exertions.  But  perhaps  ibf 
most  striking  objection  to  the  completion  of  this  extensive  plan  is  that  under 
no  possible  circnmstance  can  it  eifiKjt  the  desired  object.  That  object,  if  I 
understand  it,  is  not  the  mere  exclnsion  of  an  enemy  from  Rhode  Island,  but  ii 
is  to  prevent  him  from  taking  possession  of  a  safe  and  coni'Cnient  pofition, 
whence  he  could  detach  bis  forces  by  means  of  his  naval  superiority  to  any  other 
part  of  tlic  coast  which  would  thus  be  exposed  to  his  depredations. 

The  value  of  Gardiner's  bay  as  a  place  of  naval  rendezvous  I  have  already 
described.  Block  island,  in  its  neighuorhood,  could  be  occupied  by  troops  de- 
siring outy  a  lodgement,  and  so  could  Nanlnckcl  inland  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  these  are  only  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Narrugauset  bay.     Buzzard's  Imy  it 
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aim  a  gnfc  and  capacious  harbor  which  cannot  ttc  defended,  and  Martliit'e  Vtoe- 
yard  eoond  afforaa  commodioiu  places  of  anchorage.  A  fleet  riding  in  thei^c 
mooring?  would  have  under  its  command  all  the  islands  in  this  group,  and  could 
secore  its  commnnications  irith  its  land  forces  encamped  upon  them,  which 
iroDld  thus  be  enabled,  at  any  proper  time,  to  throw  itself  upon  other  parts  of 
thp  coast.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  there  were  not  a  cannon  monnted  u]jon  Rhode 
hiand,  whether  an  enemy  acquainted  with  the  topography  and  resources  of  thia 
MnntiT  wonld  select  it  as  his  place  of  arms,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  when  there  arc 
falmds  in  the  neighborhood  which  would  answer  this  purpose  nearly  as  well, 
and  where  he  would  be  in  perfect  safety  as  long  as  he  coula  maintain  his  nnval 
MWndcncy,  and  longer  than  that  he  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  occupy 
Bbade  Island.  And  if  I  rightly  appreciate  the  strength  and  spirit  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  his  tenure,  in  any  event,  would  be  short  and  difficult.  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  Rhode  Island  sbonld  not  be  defended.  I  think  it 
tboold  be;  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  precautions  should  be  taken  against  evcuts 
which  are  not  likely  to  happen.  As  there  ia  no  naval  establishment  her<%  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  qnestion  concerning  defensive  armogeincnts 
eiclneively  connected  with  tf-at  object. 

It  will  be  perceived  also  that  it  is  proposed  to  fortify  Mount  Desert  island, 
on  [he  roast  of  Maine,  and  that  the  expense  is  estimated  at  five  hnndrcd  tboit' 
fand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison  competent  to  maintain  it  at  one 
thoasand  men.  This  proposition  is  founded,  not  on  the  value  of  this  harbor  to 
w,  for  it  possesses  little,  and  is,  in  effect,  nnoccnpied,  bnt  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  enemy.  Were  there  no  other  secure  position  they  could  occupy 
in  that  quarter,  and  which  could  not  be  defended,!  should  think  the  views 
snbmitted  npon  this  branch  of  the  subject  entitled  to  great  weight.  But  there 
are  many  indentations  npon  this  coast,  afibrdii^  safe  anchorage,  and  which  are 
either  not  capable  of  being  defended,  or  from  their  great  number  would  involve 
an  enormoas  expense,  which  no  sound  views  of  the  subject  could  justifv.  An 
Memy,  therefore,  cannot  he  deprived  of  the  means  of  stationing  himself  upon 
this  coast.  And  before  this  expenditure  at  Mount  Desert  island  is  encountered, 
it  onght  to  be  clearly  ascertained  that  the  difierence,  in  its  practical  advantages 
to  an  enemy,  between  the  occnpation  of  Mount  Desert  island  and  that  of  some 
of  the  other  roadsteads  in  this  quarter,  incapable  of  defence,  would  be  sufficiently 
^reat  to  warrant  this  measure.     My  present  impression  is  that  it  would  not. 

And  on  the  subject  of  roadsteads  generally,  with  a  few  exceptions,  depending 
on  their  local  positions,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  fortify 
ihcm  would  be  injudicious.  I  do  not  speak  of  Itarbors  and  inlets  which  arc 
ocrapied  by  cities  and  towns,  but  of  mere  anchorage  gronnds,  deriving  their 
Talne  from  the  shelter  they  afford.  If  all  could  be  defended,  and  an  enemy 
eicluded  from  tbeni,  the  advantages  would  justify  any  reasonable  expenditure. 
Bnt  this  is  impracticable,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  circumstances,  in  which  must 
of  them  differ,  give  such  marked  superiority  to  those  wc  can  defend  over  those 
«p  cannot,  as  to  lead  to  any  attempt  to  fortify  them,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  maintain  garrisons  in  them  during  a  war. 

I  have  adverted  to  these  particular  cases  in  order  to  present  my  views  more 
distinctly  than  I  could  do  by  mere  general  observations.  Certainly  not  from 
the  remotest  design  of  criticising  the  reports  and  the  labors  of  the  able  profes- 
lional  men  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  referred,  nor  of  pursuing  the  hivesti- 
gaiion  into  any  further  detail, 

I  consider  the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the 
sra-coast  a  subject  of  paramount  obligation  j  and  I  believe  we  are  called  upon 
by  every  consideration  of  policy  to  push  the  necessary  arrangements  as  rapidly 
M  the  circumstances  of  the  country  aud  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  will 
allow.  I  think  every  town  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  on  enemy 
chonld  be  defended  by  works,  £xed  or  floating,  suited  to  its  local  position,  and 
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safficiently  extensire  to  resist  sucb  attempts  u  would  probably  be  made  against 
it.  There  will,  of  course,  after  laying  down  such  a  general  rule,  be  much  latitude 
of  discretion  in  its  applicatioo.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  wonld  give 
to  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  officers  great  and  almost  controlling  weight,  afUr 
the  proper  limitations  are  established.  These  relate  principally  to  the  mag- 
nitnde  of  the  works,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  views  I  have  taken  of  lbi« 
branch  of  the  subject,  a  change  in  the  system  proposed  is  necessary.  WoHu 
should  not  be  projected  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  to  be  exposed  to 
and  must  be  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  an  European  army,  with  its 
battering  train,  and  all  its  preparations  for  a  regular  si^.  Neither  our  relative 
circumstances,  nor  those  of  any  nation  with  which  we  shall  probably  be  brought 
into  conflict,  can  jnstify  as  in  such  an  antidration.     All  the  defences  should  be 

Erojected  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  ahonld 
e  calculated  to  resist  any  naval  attack,  and  any  sudden  aesatut  that  a  body  o( 
land  troops  might  make  upon  them.  But  further  than  this  it  appears  to  me  we 
ought  not  to  go.  The  results  at  Stonington,  at  Mobile  Point,  at  Fort  Jackson, 
and  at  Baltimore,  during  the  late  war,  show  that  formidable  armaments  may  be 
succesafully  resisted  with  apparently  inferior  means.  These,  indeed,  do  not 
fTtrnish  examples  to  be  followed  as  to  the  scale  of  our  preparations,  but  they 
show  what  stationary  batteries  have  done  in  our  country  against  ships -of-war. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  gi^-'^t  object  of  our  fortifications  is  to  exclude  a 
naval  force  from  our  harbors.  This  end  they  ought  fully  to  answer,  and  in  thi« 
problem  there  are  two  conditions  to  be  fiilfilled  : 

1.  That  they  be  able  to  resist  any  naval  batteries  that  will  probably  be 
placed  against  them ;  and 

2.  That  they  he  siao  able  to  resist  any  coup  de  main  or  escalade  which  might 
be  attempted  by  land. 

An  open  battery,  under  many  circumstances,  might  fulfil  the  first  condition 
but  not  the  second,  and  therefore  these  woiks  shoiSd  be  dosed  and  regularly 
constructed.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  proper  boundary  between  the  mag- 
nitude and  nature  of  the  works  necessary  to  attain  the  objects  indicated,  and 
those  required  to  resist  succesBfuUy  a  formal  investment,  will  sometimes 
become  a  matter  of  doubt ;  nor  that  circumstances  may  not  be  stated  which 
might  induce  an  enemy  to  open  his  trenches  agunst  one  of  these  workx,  l>ecan^ 
its  capacity  for  defence  was  not  greater.  That  capacity,  however,  with  relation 
to  the  qucgtion  under  consideration,  ha£  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
magnitude  than  with  the  form  of  the  works,  because,  if  unnecessarily  large, 
they  entail  upon  the  country  a  serious  evil  in  the  increased  means  for  their 
defence,  independently  of  the  additional  expense  in  their  construction.     It  is 

Srincipally,  therefore,  in  the  latter  point  of  view  that  I  have  presented  the 
oubta  which  I  have  expressed  upon  this  point. 
Among  the  hypothetical  coses  heretofore  stated  by  the  board  of  engioeeR 
was  one  which  supposed  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  vamX.  be 
asBembled  ujion  one  of  the  flanks  of  our  coast,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  pie- 
pared,  at  every  important  point,  to  resist  the  first  shock  of  such  a  force.  I  hare 
already  glanced  at  the  reasons,  geographical,  political,  financial,  and  pmdential, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  leave  little  room  to  expect  that  any  enemy  wiU,  hcreaHer. 
project  an  enterprise  of  this  magnitude,  so  certain  in  its  expense,  so  nncsruin 
in  its  result,  and  so  disproportioned  to  any  object  which  could  probably  be  at- 
tained. And  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by  the  board,  of  defending  tkc 
city  of  Washington  by  works  erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Patnxent,  prociptJ* 
upon  similar  views.  Our  navy,  our  floating  batteries,  our  means  of  communi- 
cation and  concentration,  seem  to  me  far  belter  adapted  to  the  defence  of  tliis 
city  than  forts  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifty  mili;s,  whose  principal  effect,  if  an 
enemy  were  resolved  upon  the  enterprise,  would  be  to  compel  him  to  moke  a 
cUtotiT  in  his  expedition,  or  which  would  send  him  to  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
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the  bar  between  Fataxent  and  Annapolis,  or  into  the  Potomac,  where  bia 
descent  wonld  be  nainterrapted,  and  where  he  would  be  bnt  little,  if  any,  further 
from  Wa«bington  than  at  tbe  head  of  navigation  of  the  Patnxent. 

Even  daring  the  last  war,  when  the  navj  of  Great  Britain  rode  triamphant 
npos  tbe  ocean,  but  one  BeriouB  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance  into  a 
fortified  harbor,  and  that  woe  nnsnccesuful.  The  greatest  poBsible  force  which 
ctn  be  bronght,  and  the  greatest  possible  resistance  which  can  be  applied,  do 
not  eonstitnte  a  practical  role  for  the  construction  of  our  fixed  defences.  Moral 
Hmgiderations  must  alio  have  weight.  Probabilities  must  be  examined.  The 
pDirer  of  the  permanent  batteries  is  one  of  the  elements  of  security.  Bo  are  the 
ougen  of  dispersion,  and  shipwreck,  and  all  the  hazards  of  a  distant  expedi- 
tinn,  IS  these  mnst  operate  on  the  conncils  of  any  country  meditating  sacfa  an 
enteq)rise,  the  efforts  of  our  nary,  the  co-operation  of  the  floating  defences,  and 
the  troops  which  may  be  ready  to  meet  tne  enemy  upon  hia  debarkation  or 

In  submitting  these  reflections,  I  am  flesinras  only  of  dischar^ng  tbe  dnty 
confided  to  me.  I  am  gratified  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  presented  for  the 
cnosideration  of  Congress  in  a  systematic  form,  and  that  the  principles  of  its 
hiait  prosecution  can  now  be  settled.  The  plan  originally  devised  was  recom- 
nietidea  upon  great  consideration,  and,  at  tbe  time  its  initiatory  measures  were 
adapted,  was  calculated  for  the  state  of  the  country.  We  had  just  come  out  of 
B  tevete  stmggle,  and  had  felt  the  want  of  adequate  preparation,  and  above  all, 
ve  bad  seen  and  deplored  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  enemy  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  its  disastrous  consequences.  And  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  our  arrangements  for  future  defence  should  be  planned  upon 
the  then  existing  state  of  things.  I  imagine  there  were  few  who  did  not  con- 
cnr  m  tha  sentiment.  Because,  therefore,  some  of  onr  works,  from  the  won- 
derful advancement  of  the  country  in  all  the  elements  of  power,  and  from  the 
development  of  new  means  of  annoyance,  are  larger  than  ore  found  necessary 
tt  this  time,  still  this  does  not  bring  into  question  the  wisdom  of  the  original 
DKasnre.  And,  as  it  is,  they  are  most  valuanlc  and  usefnl ;  bnt  the  experience 
we  have  acquired  may  be  profitably  employed  in  re-examining  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  the  prosecution  of  the  system,  and  in  inquiring  whether  the  change 
vbicb  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  country  will  not  justify  a  corre- 
eponding  cbnnge  in  the  nature  of  our  preparations,  and  whether  we  may  not  de- 
pend more  upon  floating,  and  less  upon  stationary  defences. 

During  the  period  which  has  intervened  since  the  last  war  we  have  nearly 
donbled  in  out  population,  and  all  our  other  resources  have  probably  increased 
to  a  still  greater  ratio.  Certainly,  some  of  the  facilities  and  means  of  defence 
■tc  aogmented  beyond  any  rational  expectations.  The  power  of  transporting 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  has  already  opened  new  views  upon  this  subject, 
and  gnch  is  the  progress  and  probable  extent  of  the  new  system  of  intercom- 
manication  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  almost  any  amount  of  physical 
force  may  be  thrown  npon  any  point  threatened  by  an  enemy.  Nashville  may 
raccor  New  Orleans  in  sixty  hours  ;  Cincinnati  may  ^d  Charleston  in  about  the 
same  time  ;  Pittsburg  will  require  but  twenty-four  hours  to  relieve  Baltimore, 
snd  troops  from  that  city  and  from  Boston  may  leave  each  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  meet  in  New  York  in  the  evening.  This  wonderful  capacity  for  move- 
ment iDcrcaaes,  in  eflcct,  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  national  power. 
It  nentralizes  one  of  die  great  advantages  of  an  assailing  force,  choosing  its 
point  of  attack,  and  possessing  the  necessary  means  of  reaching  it.  Detach- 
ments liable,  under  former  circumstances,  to  be  cut  off  in  detail,  may  now  be 
concentrated  without  delay,  and  most  of  the  garrisons  upon  the  seaboard  may 
be  brought  together,  and,  after  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  concentration, 
be  returned  to  their  stations  in  time  to  repel  any  attack  meditated  against  them. 

The  improvements  which  are  making  in  the  application  of  ateMn  Jiave  fiir- 
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nished  another  most  important  agent  in  the  work  of  nalJonal  protection.  Thrre 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  floating  battcriea,  propelled  by  this  a^ut,  will  be 
among  the  most  efficient  means  of  coast  defence.  In  onr  large  eetuaiiea,  such 
as  the  bays  of  Kew  York,  of  the  Delaware,  and  of  the  Chesapeake,  tbey  will 
be  found  indispensable ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  to  be  anti- 
cipated firom  the  works  at  Old  Point  Comfort  is  the  secnrity  thcv  will  afford  to 
the  Qoating  batteries  co-operating  with  them,  and  which  wUI  fina  a  sccnre  shel- 
ter in  Hampton  roads.  A  hostile  fleet  about  to  enter  the  Chesapeake  would 
certainly  calculate  the  means  of  annoyance  to  which  it  would  t>e  exposed  by 
these  formidable  vessels.  During  a  calm  they  would  take  a  distant  position, 
insuring  their  own  safety,  while,  with  their  heavy  guns,  they  might  cripple  and 
destroy  the  enemy;  and  their  power  of  motion  would  enable  them,  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  to  approach  the  fleet,  and  to  retire,  when  necessary,  where 
they  could  not  be  pursued.  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  a  squadron  wonid 
anchor  in  the  Chesapeake,  or  proceed  up  it,  if  a  competent  number  of  these 
batteries  were  maintained  and  placed  in  proper,  positions. 

These  considerations  may  well  tend  ua  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  such  extensive 
permanent  works,  while  their  non-existence  at  the  time  the  system  waa  adopted 
juBtifies  the  views  which  then  prevmled  ;  and  without  advancing  any  rash  con- 
jecture, we  nmy  anticipate  such  improvements  in  this  bnmch  al  the  public  ser- 
vice as  will  make  it  the  most  efficient  means  of  coast  defence.  These  veeeeU, 
properly  conHtnicted,  may  become  floating  forta  almost  equal  to  permanent  forti- 
fications in  their  power  of  annoyance  and  defence,  and  in  other  advantages  far 
superior  to  them.     Being  transferable  defences,  they  can  be  united  upon  any 

Kint,  and  a.  few  of  them  be  thus  enabled  to  protect  various  placea.  We  have 
en  brought  by  circnmHtanccs  to  a  more  rigid  investigation  of  onr  means  of 
defence,  aud  to  a  re- examination  of  the  whole  subject.  After  an  ioterral  of 
twenty  years  of  tranquillity,  public  sentiment  and  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment were,  by  unexpected  uircumstances,  more  forcibly  directed  to  this  matter. 
TTic  result  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous.  The  whole  subject  can  be  now  re-' 
examined  by  Congrcse,  with  all  the  benefits  which  much  experience  has  brought, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  adapting  a  system  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
country. 

There  are  two  bills  for  fortifications  now  pending  before  Congress,  One  be- 
fore the  House,  amounting  to  $2,180,000,  and  intended  to  prosecute  works  actu- 
ally already  commenced.  The  estimates  for  this  bill  may  therefore  be  considered 
necessary  in  themselves,  under  any  \'iew  of  the  general  subject,  and  not  unrea- 
sonable in  amount  for  the  present  year,  because  they  include  the  operations  of 
two  years.  The  incidental  expeiiees,  however,  may  be  safely  reduced  one-hntf, 
as  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  such  extensive  repairs  as  were  considered 
reqnisite  when  the  estimates  were  prepared. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  contains  appropriations  for  nineteen  new 
works,  and  f-^r  the  sum  of  $600,000  to  be  expended  for  steam  batteries.  The 
estimates  on  which  this  bill  was  founded  were  prepared  at  a  time  when  pradcuco 
required  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  diflerent  state  of  things  from 
that  which  now  exists.  An  examination  of  the  general  system  of  defence  was 
not  then  expedient;  and  the  means  of  protecting  the  most  exposed  points, 
agreeably  to  infonaation  previously  collected,  were  asked  of  Congress.  It  was 
no  time  then  to  stop,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  established  plans  vigoron^Iv, 
to  lose  the  period  of  action  by  surveys,  examinations,  and  discussions.  But  the 
opportunity  is  now  afforded,  without  danger  to  the  public  interest,  of  applying 
tlie  principles  su^estod  to  the  works  under  consideration. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  fortifications  at  the  following  places  enumerated 
in  this  bill  «-ill  be  necessary ; 

At  Penobscot  bay,  for  the  protection  of  Bangor,  &c. 

At  Kennebec  river. 
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At  Portland. 

At  PortantoDth. 

At  Salom. 

At  Sew  Bedford. 

At  Sew  Loodon. 

Upon  ijtaten  Island. 

At  SoUera's  ¥\taa. 

A  redoobt  on  Federal  Point. 

Ffir  the  Barrancas. 

For  Fort  8t.  Philip. 

Thew;  proposed  works  all  comtnnnd  the  approach  to  placea  sufficiently  im- 
poiUat  to  justify  their  conetrnctioQ  tmder  arty  circuinattinccB  that  will  prnjiuljly 
eii*t.  1  think,  therefore,  that  the  public  inicreet  would  be  promoted  by  tlio 
paJMjre  of  the  necessary  appropriations  for  them.  As  soon  as  these  are  made, 
sack  of  thfse  positions  as  may  appear  to  require  it  can  be  examined,  and  the 
fnrm  sad  extent  of  the  works  adapted  to  existing  circiunstanceH,  if  any  cliange 
hi>  dretrable.  The  constmction  of  those  not  needing  examination  can  com- 
mence immediately,  and  that  of  the  others  as  soon  aa  the  plans  arc  determined 
apon.     By  this  proceeding,  thereiore,  a  neason  may  be  saved  in  the  operations. 

Tb«  other  works  containi^  in  this  bill  are: 

Fer  ProrincUottm. — And  this  proposition  may  be  sttfely  submitted  to  another 
inquiry,  as  the  practicsbility  of  excluding  an  enemy  irom  any  shelter  in  Massa- 
•;hii;^'lts  bay,  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  as  a  work  at  Provincetowu,  are 
eiriwly  connected. 

Far  Rhode  Inland,  Narragamet  bay. — This  work  may  await  the  result  of 
ibe  riews  that  may  be  eventually  taken  on  the  subject  of  fortifying  this  bay. 

For  a  tcork  at  the  Delaware  ontlH  of  the  Chetapeake  and  Delaware  canal. — 
Thir^  may  be  postponed  without  injury  till  next  season;  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  project  for  tJie  floating  defences  of  the  Dtrl&ware  considered,  and  perhaps  the 
iiw  of  the  proposed  work  reduced. 

For  a  tc&rk  at  the  Breakwater. — Until  the  effect  of  the  deposits  which  are 
^ing  OD  in  this  important  artificial  harbor  arc  fully  ascertained,  I  consider  it 
injodicions  to  erect  a  permanent  work  for  its  defence.  Another  year  will,  per- 
hxp*.  Mrttle  the  question,  and  if  the  result  is  favorable,  an  adequate  fortification 
ehunld  be  constructed  here  without  delay. 

Far  a  fart  on  the  Patuxent  ricer,  and  a  fort  at  Cedar  Point, — Both  of  thes( 
VDrkd  are  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  stated,  and  I  think  they  had  better 
b«  puijtponed  for  more  mature  consideration. 

Fw  fortificaliotu  at  ike  month  of  the  St.  Marg't,  Georgia. — This  proposi- 
tion may  also  be  safely  submitted  to  examination. 

The  eiitimate  for  steam  batteries  may  be  reduced  to  S100,000.  That  sum  con 
b«  profitably  employed. 

If  these  appropriations  are  early  mode,  most  if  not  all  of  these  works  can  be 
put  in  operation  this  season,  and  the  money  usefully  applied,  as  fast  as  their 
pm;;ri\<s  will  justify.  And  I  think  the  me-asure  would  be  expedient.  But  it 
i'  !>>  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  the  department  to  pnsh  them,  during  the 
pn-sent  year,  will  depend  on  the  reorganization  of  the  corns  of  engineers.  If 
tbftt  corps  is  not  increased,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  tlic  appropriations  iu 
ihf.  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  the  objects  contauie<l  in  the  other  oill  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  time  of  the  present  officers  of  the  corps. 

15hoold  it  be  deemed  proper  to  re-examine  the  subject  of  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cations  generally,  I  woiud  then  recommend  that  au  appropriation  of  S30,000  be 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  board,  including  surveyors,  &c. 

My  teflrctions  upon  the  whole  subject  lead  to  the  following  practical  sugges- 
Xium  on  the  great  subject  of  the  meoanres  for  tlie  defence  of  the  country : 
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1.  An  aufrmcntation  of  the  navy,  upon  tlic  principles  before  elated. 

2.  The  adoption  of  an  efficirnt  plnn  for  the  organization  of  the  militia. 
Having  already,  in  two  of  the  annual  reports  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make 

to  you,  eJEprcBied  my  eentiments  upon  thia  Buliject,  I  have  nothing  new  lo  lay 
Ijefnre  you,  either  with  relation  to  its  general  importance,  or  to  the  necc<««»ry 
practica!  detaili'.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  momentous  topics  that  can  en- 
frii<;e  the  attention  of  Con^cps;  and  the  day  that  sees  a  plsm  of  organization 
adopted,  suited  to  the  habile  of  onr  people  and  the  nature  of  our  in8titutionj<, 
and  fitted  to  bring  into  action  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  with  a  com- 
pol<>nt  knowlcdgi;  of  their  duty,  and  just  ideas  of  discipline  and  anbordinatiou, 
will  pee  us  the  stronpei't  nation,  for  Uie  purposes  of  self-defence,  on  the  fece  u( 
the  globe.     Certainly  cuch  an  object  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lepislature. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  military  science,  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
proreini-iils  which  are  made  in  Europe,  and  not  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  an  adversary  whose  superior  knowledf^e  would  give  him  pre-emi- 
nent advantaged.  War  is  an  advancing  science.  Many  an  original  genius  and 
many  an  acute  intellect  are  at  all  times  at  work  upon  it;  and  the  £uru]H'an 
communities  have  such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  the  profession  of  arms  is 
peculiarly  encouraged,  and  every  effort  mode  tfl  place  their  military  establish- 
menrs,  not  at  the  highest  numerical  point,  but  in  the  best  condition  for  effieiei:t 
service,  Imth  with  rrsjject  to  its  morale  and  materiel.  It  is  not  by  the  mere  reading 
of  professional  authors  that  the  necessary  instruction  in  this  branch  of  knuwlcdgc 
can  be  obtained ;  there  must  be  study  and  practice ;  a  union  of  principles  oiid 
details,  which  can  bei>t  be  obtained  by  a  course  of  education  directed  to  this 
oltjcct.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  gn^'ateet  advantages  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. It  cannot  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  tliose  who  were  upon  the  the- 
atre of  action  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  that  the  first  year  wa» 
almost  spent  in  a  series  of  disasters,  which,  however,  brought  their  advantage!!. 
We  were  coinparafively  ignorant  of  the  state  of  military  science,  and  we  did 
not  fully  recover  onr  true  i)osition  till  we  had  received  many  severe  lessons  :  al 
what  an  expense  of  life  and  Ireaisure  need  not  be  stated. 

4.  The  skeleton  of  a  regular  estabtishmont,  to  which  any  necessary  additions 
may  be  made,  securing,  at  the  aamc  time,  economy,  with  a  due  power  of  cx)>an- 
sion,  and  the  means  of  meeting  a  war  with  all  the  benefit  of  a  regularly  organized 
force.     This  object  is  attained  by  our  present  army. 

5.  The  preparation  and  proper  distnbution  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,  agree- 
ably to  the  views  hereinafter  submitted. 

f>.  1  think  all  the  defensive  works  now  in  the  process  of  construction  ahould 
be  finished,  agreeably  to  the  plans  upon  which  they  have  been  projected 

7.  All  the  harbors  and  inlets  upon  the  coast,  where  there  are  cities  or  towns 
whose  situation  and  importance  create  just  apprehension  of  attack,  and  partico- 
larly  where  we  have  public  naval  C'^tablishments,  should  be  defended  by  works 
proportioned  to  any  exigency  that  may  probably  orise. 

Having  already  presintcd  my  general  views  upon  this  branch  of  the  iiiqnin-. 
I  need  not  repeat  tlie  practical  limitations  which  I  propose  for  adoption.  But 
before  any  expenditure  is  incurred  for  new  works,  I  think  an  examination  shuuM 
be  made,  in  every  case,  in  order  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  proposed  pl.in 
of  o)>eTations,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  of  construction  where  this  can 
properly  be  done,  and,  also,  the  eventual  expense  of  maintmning  gnrri.'tons 
required  to  defend  works  disproportioncd  to  the  objects  sought  to  he  attiitnii). 
1  would  organize  a  board  for  tliis  object,  with  special  instructions  for  its  gov- 
ernment. 

8.  I'rovision  should  be  made  for  the  necessary  experiments,  to  test  the  snpe- 
rioiily  of  the  various  plans  ihnl  may  be  offered  for  the  construction  and  ose  nf 
strnm  batteries;  I  mean  batteries  to  be  employed  as  accessories  in  the  defence 
of  the  harbors  and  inlets,  and  in  aid  of  the  permanent  fortifications. 
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The  pro^reseivc  impTOvement  in  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam  renders 
it  inexpedient,  at  any  given  time,  to  make  extcasive  arrangements,  connected 
witb  this  class  of  works,  with  a  view  to  their  future  employment.  The  improve- 
nwnl  of  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  the  experience  of  to-morrow;  and  modea 
of  applJCRlion  may  be  discovered  before  any  exigency  ariHcB  rendering  a  resort 
to  thtte  defences  necessair,  which  may  inUoduce  on  entire  revolution  into  this 
dtpartmeDt  of  art  and  industry.  Still,  however,  cxperimcnta  should  be  made, 
tod  a  iiiuall  number  of  these  vessels  constructed.  Their  proper  draught  of  water, 
their  funu  and  equipment,  the  situation  and  security  of  their  machinery,  the 
nombrr,  odibre,  aud  management  of  their  guns,  and  the  best  form  of  the  engines 
tn  be  iLicd.  are  questions  requiring  mui;h  consideration,  and  which  can  only  be 
dtlennined  by  experience.  And  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  suitable  rewards 
vould  soon  put  in  operation  the  inventive  faculties  of  some  of  our  countrymen, 
and  lead  to  the  tender  of  plans  practically  suited  to  the  circumstances.  As  we 
icqniie  coufidcnce  by  our  experience,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  collecting 
ua  prep.iring  the  indestructible  materials  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
ilieae  veai^els,  as  ftir  as  such  a  measure  may  not  interfere  with  any  probable 
thange,  which  at  the  time  may  be  anticipated  in  the  application  of  the  power  of 

9.  I  recommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  project  for  fortifying  the  roadsteads 
wopen  anchor^e  grounds,  and  its  better  adaptation  to  the  probable  future  wr- 
cniii*[aBc«s  of  the  country. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  the  works  which  are  determined  on  be  pushed  with 
all  rea^nable  vigor,  that  our  whole  coast  may  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
iDJnty  or  insult  as  soon  aa  a  just  regard  to  circumstances  wiU  permit.  No 
<>lijt«tions  can  arise  to  this  procedure  on  the  ground  of  expense,  because,  whatever 
tTfUm  may  be  approved  by  the  legialature,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  delaying 
iw  MDipk'tion  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 
Id  fact,  the  coat  will  be  greater  the  longer  we  are  employed  in  it,  not  only  for 
filjvioiis  reasons,  arising  out  of  general  superintendence  and  other  contingencies, 
Wl  because  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  to  unfinished  works,  and  the  businese 
ujKiu  them  is  deranged  by  the  winter,  when  they  must  be  properiy  secured;  and 
'lie  HOi^in  for  resuming  labor  always  finds  some  preparations  necessary,  which 
soald  not  have  been  required  had  no  interruption  liappened. 

But  the  political  considerations  which  urge  forward  this  great  object  are  enti- 
tli'dtn  muth  more  weight.  When  once  completed  wc  should  feel  secure.  There 
i'  [iri>bubly  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  did  not  look  with  some  solicitude 
during  the  past  season  at  our  comparatively  defenceless  condition,  when  the 
ir-ue  of  our  discnijsioQB  with  France  was  uncertain,  and  who  did  wot  regret  that 
oor  preparations,  during  the  long  interval  of  peace  we  had  enjoyed,  had  not 
k<  pt  pace  with  onr  growth  and  importance.  We  have  now  this  lesson  to  add  to 
vur  other  experience.  Adequate  security  is  not  only  due  from  the  government 
t"  the  country,  and  the  conviction  of  it  is  not  only  Batisfactory,  but  the  knowl- 
^^  of  iiB  existence  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  influence  upon  other  nations,  as 
Veil  in  the  advent  of  war  itself,  as  iu  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  attack  and  resist,  the  chances  of  being  compelled  to  embark  iu  hos- 
tilities will  be  diminisiied  much  in  proportion  to  our  prepaiution.  An  nnpmtected 
C'ltimeice,  a  defenceless  coast,  and  a  military  marine  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
«iot.<  of  uur  service,  would  indeed  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  other  naiioue 
tu  eoDYert  trifling  pretexts  into  serious  causes  of  quarrel. 

There  are  two  suggestions  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  onr  works  which 
I  venture  to  make : 

Fifit.  That  the  corps  of  engineers  should  be  increased.  The  reasons  for  this 
HH-a^ure  have  been  heretofore  submitted,  and  ihe  proposition  has  been  recom- 
ni-adcil  by  you  to  Congress.     I  will  merely  Ril<i,upi)n  the  [ircscnt  occasion,  that 


'  officers  of  ibis  corps  are  not  sufficiently'  niiiiierouH  fur  the  performuuce  of  the. 

■ogle 
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dutiftH  ominittcil  to  them;  and  that  if  an  augmcntntion  Aon  not  take  place,  the 
public  intcrciit  will  sufliT  in  a  degree  far  beyond  th«  value  of  any  pecnniary 
consideration  connected  with  thia  increase.    And, 

Secondly.  I  think  that  when  the  plan  of  a  work  faai  been  approved  hy  Con- 
gress, and  its  construction  authorized,  the  whole  appropriation  ehot))d  be  mode 
at  once,  to  be  drawn  from  the  trcHaury  in  annual  instalments,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
law.  This  mode  of  approjiriation  would  rempdy  much  of  the  inconvenience 
which  has  been  fi-It  lor  years  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  ajinropriations  annnally  deranges  the  husinc*?,  and  the 
delay  which  biennially  takeB  place  in  the  pasBage  of  the  necessary  law  reduce* 
the  alternate  season  of  operations  to  a  comparatively  short  period.  An  eiacl 
inquiry  into  the  effect  which  the  present  system  of  making  the  appropriationg 
hai^  had  upon  the  ex]iense  of  the  works  would  probably  exhibit  an  amount  iax 
greater  than  v  generally  anticipated. 

The  n^jiort  from  the  ordnance  department  shows  the  quantitr  and  nature  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  eiitimatcd  to  be  eventually  neceesary,  and  their  probaMe 
cost,  including  new  establishments  necyssary  tor  their  fabrication  and  pre»en"a- 
tion.     The  conjectnral  amount  is  329,955.537. 

Believin"'  it  is  not  expeiiient,  at  prcr^ent,  to  make  any  preparations  upon  ■ 
scale  of  this  magnitude,  1  hare  deemed  it  proper  to  accompany  this  report  with 
a  brief  statement  of  my  own  views,  where  1  depart  from  the  Bnggcettons  that 
are  prei'i-iited  in  thin  document. 

As  our  fortifications  are  constructed,  their  armaments  sfaould  be  provided; 
and  the  amount  in  drpot  should  at  all  times  exceed  the  anticipated  demand,  to 
meet  the  casualties  of  the  service.  We  have  now  on  band  1,818  new  cannon 
for  sea-coast  defence;  and  about  1,000  othem,  most  of  which  are  either  n^elw? 
or  of  doubtful  character.  The  works  actually  finished,  or  so  far  completed  ** 
to  admit  of  a  part  of  their  armament  being  placed  in  them,  require  about  2.0H0 
gung.  They  are  calculated  ultimately  to  mount  about  600  more.  Others  in 
the  process  of  construction  wiU  require  about  1,400.  So  far  we  have  ccrtJiin 
data  for  our  eftimates;  unless,  indeed,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  it  should 
not  be  found  neeessury  ever  to  provide  the  fiJl  complement  destined  for  the 
largest  of  these  works.  Beyond  this,  the  subject  is  conjectnral.  And  the 
({uantily  needed  must  depend  upon  the  principles  that  may  be  adopted  in  the 
further  progresa  of  the  system  of  fortificatioiia.  There  are  four  private  fi>un- 
deries  at  which  the  public  cannon  kck  cast.  These,  if  their  whole  attenlinn 
were  devoted  to  the  object,  could  mannfiicture  from  1,200  to  1,500  annnally. 
As  to  carnages  and  other  supplies,  the  amount  that  could  be  procured  within  a 
reasonable  period  is  almost  indefinite.  Iron  carriages  are  now  made  for  all  the 
casemate  batteries,  and  they  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  indet<tnictihiliiy 
from  the  atmoi<phcre,  but,  reuniring  no  seasoned  materials,  they  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  t'ounderies  through  the  country  to  almost  any  extent. 

We  have  two  armories  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arma,  and  there  are  teven 
private  cstablishnienUt  which  fabricate  arms  for  the  government.  All  these  ^np- 
pliea  are'of  the  best  description,  and  aro  aubmitt<d  to  a  rigid  inspection,  whith 
prevents  impositioo.  The  armories  can  at  present  turn  out  about  27,000  arm? 
annually,  and  probably  11,000  or  12,000  could  be  made  at  existing  privatf 
establishmentfl.  Should  any  exigency  require  larger  supplies,  the  quantity  can 
be  much  increased.  We  have  now  on  hand  about  700,000  small  arms,  and 
there  have  been  issued  to  the  States  about  180,000  muskeU,  25,000  rifles.  au.OfHl 

fistols,  and  378  field  cannon  and  carriages,  under  the  act  fi)r  arming  the  m'Jilia- 
f  100,000  of  these  muskets  and  rifles  are  preseiied,  there  are  in  the  country 
800,000  of  those  species  of  arms  belonging  to  the  general  or  State  govern- 

What  may  be  considered  a  proper  supply  is  a  qnestion  admitting  until  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordnance  department  fixes  the 
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unnant  at  abont  600,000,  in  addition  to  what  are  now  on  hand,  and  including 
tltc  unmber  necesaary  to  arm  the  militia.  We  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
tite  last  war,  240,000  mosketa,  and  during  ite  progress  60,000  more  were  made 
and  [lurchaBed.  At  its  termination  there  were  but  20,000  at  the  various  araesals. 
The  rcsiilue  were  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  or  had  bnen  lost  in  the  service. 
Tbis  consumption  was  greater,  I  think,  than  was  ncceHsary,  or  than  would 
pmbably  again  take  place.  A  plan  of  accountability  has  been  introduced,  by 
which  the  men  are  charged  with  the  arms  they  roceive,  and  if  these  arc  im- 
pnperly  lost  or  injured,  the  value  is  deducted  Irom  their  pay.  The  paymasters 
ranuot  s<-ttle  with  them  till  this  matter  is  adjusted. 

The  stock  of  small  arms  in  Great  Britain,  in  depot,  in  1817,  was  ..  818,282 
In  the  public  service 200,974 


Total.. 


a  France,  in  1811,  was  60,000,  not  including  the  great 

M^  own  imprt^ssion,  is  that  1,000,000  small  arms  may  be  considered  a  com- 
pcient  supply  for  the  United  States;  and  if  so,  a  lar^c  deductioB  may  be  made 
Irtim  the  et^timate  of  the  ordnance  department  under  this  head  of  expenditure. 
Although  the  component  materials  of  these  arras  are  almost  imperishable,  still 
il  ill  not  expedient  to  keep  a  stock  unnecessarily  large  on  hand;  because  there 
it  not  ooly  some  risk  and  expense  in  their  preservation,  but  because,  like  every 
other  article  manufactured  by  man,  they  arc  no  doubt  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. And  it  may  be  that  those  now  made  may  be  superseded  by  an 
improved  model,  which,  once  introduced,  must  be  adopted,  at  whatever  expeuse 
or  inconvenience,  by  all  nations.  And  the  ingenious  invention  lately  exhibited 
in  this  city,  by  w-hich  a  ecriea  of  balls,  in  separate  chains,  are  brought  by  a 
rotary  motion  to  a  common  place  of  discharge,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
revolution  in  the  form  of  our  fire-arms. 

On  the  subject  of  depots  for  these  arms,  I  accord  with  the  general  suggestions 
made  by  the  colonel  of  ordnance.  I  think  the  number  should  be  increased, 
and  MmB  placed  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  ready  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  estimate  I  have  made,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
arai«nent  for  the  public  service,  connected  with  the  actual  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  to  be  used  by  the  army  or  militia  in  time  of  war,  but  I  do  not 
extend  my  views  to  a  supply  for  arming  the  militia,  in  order  to  discipline  tlicm 
in  time  of  peace.  The  extent  of  this  policy  is  a  question  not  necessary  in  the 
eousidcmtion  of  the  subject  before  mc. 

As  the  arms  in  depot  approach  whatever  number  may  be  assumed  as  the 
proper  maximum,  the  necessity  for  additional  armories  becomes  less.  When  our 
siifck  is  once  completed,  the  present  armories,  without  any  aid  irom  the  private 
ei!iablisliuicntii,  will  be  able  to  supply  the  annual  consumption.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  two  additional  armories,  as  su^ested  by  the  ordnance  department, 
arc  not  wanted.  And,  indeed,  although  Uiere  are  considerations  attending  the 
transportation  of  the  rude  and  the  manufactured  article,  and  other  circumstances 
which  would  justify  the  establishment  of  anew  armory  upon  the  westi^m  waters 
at  pn-scnt,  yet  if  the  measure  is  not  carried  into  effect  eoon  its  importance  will 
aanually  diminish. 

But  a  national  foandery  tor  cannon,  both  for  the  military  and  naval  service, 
and  perhaps  two  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  should  be  erected  without 
delay.  The  best  interests  of  the  public  require  it.  But  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  suggestions  made  upon  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Ae  to  field  artilleiy,  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  provided  must  ^,6P^A 
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upon  the  viewa  of  the  Ippiahiture  concnmine  the  expediency  of  issaing  it  to  the 
militia.  If  a  more  efficient  organisation  doat^  not  take  place  I  think  the  ei- 
penditure  on  this  account  may  well  he  siived  to  the  public  treasury.  I  nmsider 
all  attempts  to  improve  the  coDdition  of  the  militia  npon  the  preaent  plan  a»  eo 
ne-arly  uHelees  that  the  whole  Bystem  haa  becorae  a  burden  upon  the  public 
without  any  corre!" ponding  advnntiige.  The  principal  benefit  which  resnlle 
from  tlie  exifling  state  of  things  is  the  power  to  call  into  eeirice  such  portions 
of  the  popalation  as  may  be  wanted.  But  this  may  be  attained  by  a  simpte 
chtRHification  withont  tlie  cumbrons  machinery  which  at  present  creates  eipcose 
and  trouble,  and  which,  while  it  promises  little,  performs  still  less. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

LEWIS  CASS. 
The  Phesidk.\t  (^tie  United  Slatet. 


Enqixeer  Department, 

WatkingttM,  March  30,  1836. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instnictions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with the  copy  of  a  report  prepared  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  the  fir^l 
inquiry  contiiined  in  Uie  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  IStb  of  February  InM. 
The  views  presented  by  Colonel  Tott«n  on  the  subject  are  full  and  explicit,  and 
are  consonant  with  the  principles  heretofore  advocated  by  tbiH  departmenL 
The  report  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  without  any  further  comments. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  ol>edient  eerrant, 

C.  GEATIOT, 

Chief  Eitgiiteer. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Stcrelary  of  War. 


WaSIIIXOTOX,  Marrh  29,  1S36- 

SiR :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  fortification  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
And  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

JOS.  G.  TOTTEK, 
Lt.  Col.  Eng.  Br.  vet  Colonel 
Brig.  Gen.  Ch.  Gratiot, 

Chief  Engineer,   Wathingti^, 


In  prenenting  a  summary  statement  of  the  general  system  of  defence  of  the 
country  by  fortifications,  ns  proposed  and  in  part  executed,  it  is  proper  to  refer 
for  much  information  as  to  loealities,  as  to  particular  projects,  and  for  statements 
and  arguments  somewhat  elaborate,  to  communications  made  at  different  timee 
by  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications. 

These  eommimications,  of  a  nature  forbidding  too  great  publicity,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  War  Department  in  the  shape  of  report?  of  the 
board  of  engineers  of  1817,  1819,  1820,  1821,  1622,  1823,  18S4,  and  1825. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  revised  report  of  the  board 
of  engineers  presented  in  1826,  and  publipheed  as  document  No.  153  of  the 
state  papers  of  the  first  sesBion  of  the  nineteenth  Congress.  The  report  of 
1826,  just  referred  to,  woa  drawn  np  by  the  ondersignod,  and.  was  the  work  of 
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mach  resenrch  and  of  mature  delibeistion ;  and  in  ^ving  it  now  a  careful  peni- 
fa\,  he  tLbks  that  the  information  now  called  for  by  the  Senate  cannot  be  better 
aforded,  at  least  fa^  him,  than  by  again  presenting  that  report,  occaaionally 
nndenging,  curtailing,  or  omitting  portiona  of  the  argument  and  certain  descrip- 
tions, and  adding  Bncb  new  facts  as  may  have  been  developed  by  further  re- 
MUch,  or  made  more  prominent  and  interesting  by  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  conntiy. 

The  elements  goii^  to  make  up  the  general  system  of  maritime  defence  are  a 
narv,  forcificatioua,  interior  commnnicotiona  by  land  and  water,  and  a  regular 
inny,  and  weU  oreanizcd  militia. 

The  aary  muet  oe  provided  with  suitable  establishments  for  construction  and 
npair;  gt^ions,  harbors  of  rendezvous,  and  porta  of  refuge.  All  these  must 
br  rort^red  hy  fortifications  having  garrisons  of  regular  troops  and  militia,  and 
Ikiiii;  enppU(^  with  men  and  matenala  through  the  lines  of  interior  communi- 
Miiuns.  Not  being  required  to  remain  in  the  harbors  for  their  defence,  the 
nary,  pre-eminent  as  an  offensive  arm,  will  be  prepared  to  transfer  the  war  to 
ditCant  oceans  and  to  the  shores  of  the  enemy,  ana  to  act  the  great  part  which 
hi  early  achievements  have  foretold,  and  to  which  its  high  destiny  will  lead. 

FortificationM  should,  1st,  close  all  important  harbom  against  an  enemy,  and 
KTore  tbrni  to  our  military  and  commercial  marine  ; 

3d.  Should  deprive  an  enemy  of  all  strong  positions  where,  protected  by  naval 
(nperiority,  he  mi^t  maintain  himself  during  the  war,  keeping  the  whole  froa- 
tin  in  constant  alarm ; 

3d.  Most  cover  the  great  naval  establishments  from  attack ; 

4th.  Hust  protect  the  great  cities ; 

5th.  Must  prevent,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  great  avenues  of  interior  navigation 
froTn  bping  blockaded  at  their  entrances  to  the  ocean ; 

6th.  Uust  cover  the  coastwise  and  interior  navigation,  by  closing  the  harbors 
and  the  several  inlets  which  intersect  the  lines  of  interior  communication,  thereby 
fiirtber  aiding  the  navy  in  protecting  the  navigation  of  the  conutry;  and 

Tib.  Mu8t  shelter  die  smaller  towns  along  the  coast,  and  also  all  their  com- 
nifrcial  and  manufacturing  esiablishments  which  are  of  a  nature  to  invite  the 
enterprise  or  cupidity  of  an  enemy. 

h/crior  communieationt  will  conduct,  with  certainty,  the  necessary  supplies 
nf  all  sorts  to  the  stations,  harbors  of  rendezvous  and  refuge,  and  the  establish- 
Dinils  of  construction  and  repair  for  the  use  both  of  the  fortifications  and  of  the 
nary;  will  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  concentration  of  military  force, 
■nd  the  transfer  of  troops  from  one  point  to  another;  will  insure  to  these 
troops  supplies  of  every  description,  and  will  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  inter- 
ehaiigc  of  domestic  commerce,  even  during  periods  of  the  most  active  external 
•rarfere. 

Tht  army  and  militia,  together  with  the  pertomnel  of  the  marine,  constitute 
the  rital  principle  of  the  system. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  reciprocal  relation  of  these  elements  of  national 
(I'fonce;  one  element  is  scarcely  more  dependent  on  another,  than  the  whole 
'v^lem  ia  on  each  one.  Withdraw  the  navy,  and  the  defence  becomes  merely 
(wai-ive;  we  expose  ourselves  the  more  to  suffer  the  evils  of  war,  at  the  time 
that  we  deprive  ourselves  of  all  means  of  inflicting  tlicm.  Withdraw  interior 
"ymmtmiratioii,  and  the  nar^  will  often  be  greatly  embarrassed  fur  want  of 
(Qltpliee,  while  the  fortifications  will  be  unaiile  to  offer  full  resistance  for  wuut 
nt'  timely  re-enforcements.  Withdraw  /©r/j^coiioai,  and  the  interior  communi- 
caiifins  arc  broken  up,  and  the  nary  is  left  entirety  without  collateral  aid. 

That  element  in  the  system  of  defence,  which  is  now  to  he  attended  to,  is  the 
foriiJlealioM  of  the  frontier.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  here  to  go  somewhat 
more  iato  detail,  as  to  the  relation  of  this  with  the  other  members  of  the  system ; 
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the  rather,  as  the  reaaoQB  for  some  conclusions  hereafter  to  be  luinounccd  irill 
be  the  more  apparent. 

In  considering  tlie  relation  of  fortaficfttions,  and  of  the  itavy,  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  it  will  appear  that  the  functions  of  the  latter  are  not  IcM  appri>pri- 
atciy  offensive  than  those  of  the  former  are  neeusHarily  dcfeiieive;  the  latter 
loKcA  much  of  ita  efficiency  as  a  memher  of  the  system  the  moment  it  becomi.'^ 
pnst^ivc,  and  phnald  in  no  case  {referring  now  to  the  navy  proper)  be  relied  ou 
as  a  substitute  for  fortifications. 

The  position,  it  is  thought,  may  be  easily  established. 

If  our  navy  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  can  offer,  of  conree,  witliont 
colliiteral  aids,  but  a  feeble  resistance,  single  ships  beiug  oddailed  by  fleets  or 
sqnndrons.  Having  numerous  points  along  our  extended  frontier  to  protect,  all 
of  which  must  be  simultaneously  guarded,  because  iguoraiit  of  ibe  selccli-d 
[Mints  of  attack,  the  separate  squadrons  or  res^iels  may  be  captured  in  detail, 
aliiiough  the  naval  force  be,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  or  superior  to  the  cnemy'e. 
Should  we  in  such  a  case  venture  to  concentrate,  under  the  idea  that  the  partic- 
ular object  of  the  adversary  was  foreseen,  he  could  not  &il  to  push  hia  furcea 
upon  the  places  thus  left  without  protection.  This  mode  of  defence  ix  liable  to 
the  further  objection  of  being  exposed  to  fatal  disasters,  independent  of  ai<saalta 
of  an  enemy,  mid  of  leaving  the  issue  of  conflicts  to  be  detennined  soinetiine« 
by  accident,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  courage  and  skill.  If  it  were  attcmpK  <] 
to  improve  upon  this  mode,  by  combining  with  it  temporary  batteries  and  ticld- 
works,  it  would  be  found  that,  besides  being  weak  and  inadequate  from  ih<'ir 
nature,  the  most  suitable  positions  for  these  works  must  often  be  neglected,  un- 
der the  unavoidable  condition  of  Bccnrity  to  the  ships  themBelves.  If  the  fhiji* 
take  no  part  in  the  contest,  the  defence  is  of  course  relinqniahed  to  the  teiu|)><- 
rary  batteries;  if  the  »<liips  unite  in  the  defence,  the  batteries  must  be  at  hniid 
to  sustain  them,  or  the  shipn  must  strike  to  the  superior  adversary.  Placing 
tliese  batteries  in  better  position,  and  givuig  them  greater  strength,  ie  at  oim- 
rc^orttng  to  defence  by  fortifications;  and  the  resort  will  be  the  more  effectual, 
as  the  positions  are  better  cliosen,  and  the  works  better  adapted  to  the  circnm- 

()n  the  great  comparative  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  defence,  which  will  l* 
quite  iippiirent  after  a  little  reflection,  only  one  or  two  very  brief  remarks  will 
be  made,  viz:  The  expense  incurred  by  the  nation  defending  itself  on  this  plan 
will,  from  the  first,  greatly  exceed  that  incurred  by  the  attacking  party ;  because, 
to  nvift  a  single  fleet  threatening  the  coast,  there  must  be  provided  as  nuiiiv 
equal  tickets  as  there  urc  im|)ort)int  objects  inviting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and 
even  with  this  costly  preparation,  all  leaser  objects  are  thrown  upon  his  forbear- 
ance. Theiie  defences,  moreover,  being  perishable  in  their  nature,  will  need 
fn'([uent  removal  and  repiiir. 

f.>n  the  other  band,  the  proper  fortification  of  the  coast,  preventmg  the  po^^i- 
bilit}'  of  a  blockiide  so  strict  ae  not  to  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  our  navy 
to  leave  the  harbors,  our  ships,  no  longer  needed  for  passii'c  defence,  will  move 
out  u]Hm  their  proper  thenirc  of  action,  though  interior  to  the  enemy,  with  con- 
fidence; knowing  that,  whether  victorioiix,  whether  suffering  from  the  violence 
of  tempests,  or  whether  endangered  by  the  vicinity  or  the  pursuit  of  a  sapcrior 
force,  they  can  strike  the  extended  coact  of  their  country  (avoiding  the  more 
important  outlets,  where  alone  a  considerable  blockading  force  may  he  supposed 
to  111')  at  numerous  points  where  ehelterand  relief  await  them;  hovering  aioimd 
the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  blockading  fleets,  and  recapturing  their  prizes: 
fallhig  upon  portioni^  of  theiie  fleet!*,  scpamtetl  for  minor  objects,  or  by  stress  nl' 
weather;  watehiiig  the  inovementi*  of  convoys,  la  order  to  pick  np  stni^lin^ 
TCKi'i'ls;  breaking  np  ot  restraining  the  enemy's  commerce  in  distant  «***: 
meeting  by  concert  at  remote  points  and  fidliog  in  mass  upon  hi«  smaller  :'qnad- 
rous,  or  npon  his  colonial  pos^e^fions,  aud  even  levying  coutrihutions  iu  his  uu- 
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protwted  portB;  blockading  for  a  time  t!ie  luwrow  eeas,  apd  hnraspinf!;  the 
tiiii'ring  commerce  of  the  enemy's  own  eboroe.  These  are  objects  which  our 
own  history  shows  may  be  accomplii'hed,  although  contending,  by  means  of  a 
uiT  u  to  numbers  apparently  intiigniticiuit,  against  a  marine  whose  force  tutd 
efficimcr  have  never  ocen  paralleled.  Our  own  history  shows,  besides,  that  the 
mw)D  why  OUT  infant  navy  did  not  occompliuh  still  more,  was  that  the  enemy, 
p<i.iji«:<iitg  himself  of  unfortified  harbors,  was  enabled  to  enforce  a  blockade  so 
fnicl  »f  to  confine  a  portion  of  it  within  onr  waters.  That  this  portion,  how- 
ever, indeed,  that  all  was  not  csptored,  can  be  attributed  only  to  respect — so 
mL^pUced  that  it  could  be  the  result  of  ignorante  only — for  tjie  then  existing 
liinitiraiioniT ;  a  result  amply  compeusating  the  nation  for  the  cost  of  those  im- 
piTfitl  works.  It  would  ne  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  eetimntc  the  full  value 
ot  the  re«uUt>  following  the  career  of  our  navy,  when  it  shall  have  attained  its 
iUie  of  manhood,  under  the  favorable  conditions  heretofore  indicated.  The 
Unckade  ot  many  and  distant  parts  of  our  coast  will  then  be  impossible,  or, 
ntbpr,  can  then  be  effected  only  at  enormous  cost,  and  under  the  risk  of  the 
itvwal  squadrons  being  succesMivcly  captured  or  ditipcrsed;  the  commerce  of 
our  adversary  must  be  nearly  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  or  it  must  be  convoyed, 
noi  by  a  few  vessels,  bnt  by  powerful  fleets.  In  fine,  the  war,  instead  of  result- 
in?  in  the  pillage  and  conflasmtinn  of  our  cities  and  towns,  in  the  destruction 
of  our  scattered  and  embayed  navy,  and  of  the  expensive  es tab) i aliments  per- 
taining to  it,  in  the  interruption  of  lu]  commercial  intercourse  between  the  scr- 
a»l  portions  of  the  maritime  frontier,  in  the  frequent  harassing,  and  expensive 
a^fi'ioblagp  of  militia  forces,  thereby  greatly  legceniiig  the  products  of  industry, 
md  infusing  among  this  most  valaikble  portion  of  our  }>r>pu1ation  the  fatal 
di^'a*en  and  the  demoralizing  habits  of  a  camp  life ;  instead  of  tbeiie  and  innumera- 
ble oilier  rvilu  attendant  upon  a  conflict  along  and  within  our  borders,  wc  should 
find  the  war  and  all  ita  more  serious  evils  shut  out  from  our  territory  by  our 
fortrwi'es,  and  transferred  by  our  navy  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  or  even  to 
tbe  comitry  of  the  enemy,  should  he,  relying  on  a  difierent  sysl^-m,  have 
D'-^lecIed  to  defend  the  avenues  by  which  lie  is  assailable. 

Our  war*,  thus  becoming  maritime,  will  be  lens  coolly  in  men  and  money,  and 
■I  the  ivme  time  more  in  unison  with  our  institutions— forging  no  weapon  for 
dt'ti'Dce  capable  of  being  turned,  under  other  circumntances,  against  the  life  of 
'Ih'  iState;  and  keeping  our  domestic  industry  and  relations,  under  our  internal 
fijiancial  reimnrceB,  beyond  the  reach  of  assault  from  without. 

It  is  an  inconteatible  principle  in  military  science,  and  one  fully  illnstrflt<-d 
iiy  military  history,  that  the  worst  mode  of  waging  war,  although  strictly  a  dc- 
f"ji«ive  one  in  its  origin  and  its  object,  is  to  permit  its  field  of  action  to  tie  wiiliin 
our  own  borderv;  and  that  the  best  mode  is  tliat  which  longest  suii tains  an 
"lli-ni'ive  altitude.  In  our  own  case,  war  can  be  excluded  from  our  territory 
oiilv  hy  fortifications ;  and  we  can  assume  the  offensive,  with  the  greatest  por- 
tino  nf  mankind,  only  through  our  navy.  The  construction  of  the  former  secures 
tlie  mnans  of  creating,  equipping,  and  repairing  the  latter,  and  leaves  it  nnen* 
cumljered  with  duties  which  it  imperfceily  performs,  to  the  full  CK'rcise  of  its 
piM  and  appropriate  functions.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  what,  in 
(.'.•nwal  terms,  i«  the  extent  to  which  the  (lovemmeiit  may  be  called  on  to  prc- 
|>3re  itself  in  fortifying  the  coast  and  in  building  up  the  navy } 

It  is  not  in  human  forecast  t«  decide  upon  the  station  of  the  latter  a  genera- 
imn  hence.  Political  events  may  force  the  nation  to  place  herself  more  nearly 
oil  a  level  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  powers,  or  the  prevalence  of 
[■■-Aci'tuI  relations  may  restrict  the  growth  of  the  navy  to  that  deniniided  by  the 
iacreasc.  rapid  and  extensive,  of  our  commercial  interests.  But  whatever  may 
Ix'  the  amoant  of  enlargement  of  the  naval  force,  whether  greater  or  less ;  or 
whatever  the  mode,  whether  pn^ressive  and  regular,  or  hy  sudden  exjwusion, 
lis  mcmue  will  involve  no  corresponding  extension  in  tlie  number  or  strength 
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ot  the  forti6cations,  bwnnse  these  mnel  be  adequate  to  their  object  of  them- 
et'lvca,  iind  must  consequently  be,  with  some  cxeeptions,  aa  numerous  aud  tn 
strong  while  the  navy  is  proall,  as  whrn  the  navy  shall  have  atttuoed  ita  masi- 
mum.  A  considerable  enlargement  nf  the  naval  force  might  build  up  new  naval 
establishments,  thereby,  in  raising  the  importance  of  certun  poaitions,  calling 
for  stronger  defences. 

The  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  numbers  will  convert  certain  places, 
now  presenting  no  indnci-mentB  to  the  entGrprise  of  an  enemy,  into  rich  and 
populoua  cities.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  casea,  and  such  aa  tlicM',  it 
may  be  aiisumed  that  a  good  Hystcin  of  fortifications  applied  now  to  the  maritime 
frontier  will  be  equal  to  its  object  in  all  future  times. 

Conceiving  it  unneccP4ary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  a 
few  remarks  will  be  offered  on  tlie  correlative  influence  tA  foriijicationa  and  in- 
terior communieatioHt. 

The  most  important  of  these  communications,  in  reference  to  a  system  of  de- 
fence, are,  first,  such  m  serve  to  sustain,  in  all  \Xa  activity,  that  portion  of  do- 
mealic  commerce  which,  without  their  aid,  would  be  interrupted  by  a  state  of 
war ;  and  second,  such  as  serve,  besides  their  great  original  purposes,  to  conduct 
from  the  interior  to  the  theatre  of  war  neeewsary  supplies  and  timely  relief. 
The  first,  wliich  are  among  the  most  important  national  concerns  ot  this  natore, 
lie  parallel  to,  and  not  far  from,  the  coast;  the  second,  which,  when  they  cttut 
the  grcut  natural  partition-wall  between  the  east  and  the  west,  are  equally  im- 
portant, lie  more  remote  from  the  coast,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  parallel 
to  it,  hut  generally  fall,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  seaboud,  into 
the  great  estuaries,  where,  in  some  cni>es,  their  products  are  arrctited,  or  whence, 
in  others,  they  flow  or  mingle  with  those  of  the  first.  To  fulfil  the  object  of 
the  first -mentioned  lines  of  communication,  it  is  obviously  accessary  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  reaching  them  through  any  of  the  numerous  inlets  from  the  sea 
which  they  traverse,  incinding,  of  counm,  the  great  inlets  wherein  these  unite 
with  the  communications  coming  from  the  interior.  The  security  of  the  coast- 
wi:<e  line,  therefore,  involves  the  security  of  the  other,  and  is,  in  a  great  meaaure, 
indiiipen sable  to  it  From  such  consideratione  as  have  been  already  pn>sented. 
it  is  inferred  thnt,  for  the  security  here  required,  we  rauat,  as  in  the  ca*e  of 
cities,  harbors,  naval  establishments,  &C.,  look  to  fortificatioas.  But  it  fortu- 
nately liappene,  as  will  amicar  in  the  aeqael,  that  wherever  both  objects  exist, 
the  works  necessary  for  the  one  may  often,  if  not  always,  be  made  to  accomplish 
both.  In  reference  to  a  system  of  defence  for  the  protection  of  tht»e  lines  of 
communication,  it  must  he  obsen-ed  that,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  miy 
he  broken  up,  and  the  serious  evils  consequent  thereon,  they  oScr  to  the  enemy 
great  inducements  to  enterpriiies  of  that  nature.  An  aqueduct,  an  inclined 
plane,  a  tide-lock,  a  dam,  an  embankment  blown  Dp,  is  the  work  of  aa  hour, 
and  yet  would  interrupt  the  navigation  perhaps  for  months. 

The  necessity  of  a  regular  arniy,  even  in  time  of  peace,  ie  a  principle  well 
established  by  our  legislation.  The  imjtortance  of  a  well-oi^^ized  militia  is 
incident  to  the  nature  of  onr  institutions,  well  understood  by  the  people,  dnly 
appreeinted  by  the  government,  and  finely  illustrated  in  our  history.  Nothing, 
tlierefore,  need  be  said  on  these  subjects,  considered  as  general  principles.  It 
may,  however,  in  a  succeeding  part  of  this  communication,  he  deemed  propw  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  or  two  touching  the  expediency  of  a  peculiar  organization 
of  the  latter. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  proper  to  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  senae  in  which 
the  terms  "  nafy  "  and  "Jbrtijica/iont "  have  been  employed. 

By  the  term  nary,  only  that  portion  of  our  military  marine  which  ie  capable 
of  moving  in  safety  upon  the  ocean,  and  traneferring  itself  speedily  to  distant 
points,  is  meant.     Floating  batteries,  gunboata,  steam  batteries,  &C-,  these,  and. 

5t(i;-  -^ 
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'[•■i  down  lo  local  defence,  and  are  produced  chiefly  in  cases  where  the  localities 
^iny  lo  fortificatione  their  beat  action,  arc  rcgnrded  aa  auxiliary  to  fortifications, 
*nd  «  falling  within  the  Bamo  cate^nry.  Under  the  term  "  fortifications,"  tiPed 
»i  esprei»eive  of  secnrity  afforded  thereby  to  the  seaboard,  have  been  inchided 
pnuanent  and  temporary  fortifications,  the  auxiliaries  just  mentioned,  and  both 
£xeil  and  floating  oostructions  to  channels. 
The  circumstanci-a  which  must  govern  in  framing  a  syBtcm  of  fortificatioae 

l«l.  The  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  defended.  Great  naval  establish- 
iB'^nt^,  great  cities,  &c.,  invite  to  greater  preparation  on  the  part  of  an  enemy, 
ind  demand  corresponding  means  of  resislance. 

2d.  The  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  position  to  be  fortified. 
I(  will  often  happen  that  the  defence  of  a  position  of  great  consequence  can  be 
eSwied  with  smaller  works,  and  at  less  expense,  than  a  place  of  much  less 
Tnlue.  It  will  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  erpeme  of  fortifications  will  be 
pmportionatc  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  though  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
strtngtb  should  he, 

3d.  The  species  of  attack  to  which  the  place  is  liable.  Some  places  will  be 
expiised  only  to  capture  by  assault ;  others  by  siege ;  others  lo  reduction  by 
NDnnnade,  bombarament,  or  blockade  ;  and  some  to  a  combination  of  any  or  all 
ihi-M  modes.  If  the  enemy  against  which  wo  fortify  be  unprovided  with  artil- 
1*17,  the  mode  of  fortifying  becomes  peculiar. 

lib.  ^Hiatever  may  be  the  circumstances,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  the 
'nrb  should  be  fully  adequate  to  the  object,  and  that  they  should,  even  with  a 
small  garrison,  be  perfectly  safe  from  a  eovp  de  main. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  concise  description  of  the  maritime  frontier,  considered 
w  »  whole,  tlte  several  sections  will  be  afterwards  aeparatcly  examined,  apply- 
in;!  a*  we  go  to  the  several  positions  the  works  already  projected,  and  jxiiuting 
"at  as  far  as  practicable  such  as  remain  to  be  planned.  The  sea-coast  of  the 
Inited  States  is  comprised  within  the  24th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  spreads  over  27  degrees  of  longitude.  The  general  dhection  of  that  part 
fliifh  lies  on  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  is  N.NE.  and 
^.S\V.  This  peninsula  stretches  ont  from  the  continent  in  a  direction  a  little 
<^  of  south  ;  while  that  part  which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  corresponds 
nnu'ly  with  the  30th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Without  estimating  any  of  its  indentations  not  properly  belonging  to  its  out- 
line, and  carrying  our  measure  from  point  to  point  wherever  the  breaks  are  at 
all  abrupt,  the  line  of  coast  may  be  stated  to  be  3,300  miles  in  length. 

NVarly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast  extends  a  chain  of  ntonntains  sepn- 
r»ting  ihe  sources  of  rivers  flowing,  on  the  one  band,  directly  into  the  ocean 
from  those  which  mn  into  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
K^rco  in  the  most  loily  portion  of  this  chain  numerous  gaps  afibrd  facilities  for 
ciwiiing  by  roods  or  railways. 

Occasional  expansions,  at  high  elevations,  present  sufficient  surface  to  afford 
ihi;  water  required  for  crossing  by  canals ;  and,  in  other  places,  the  rivers  them- 
i^'lves  have  severed  the  chain,  Icaiing  no  impediments  to  conimuniciitious  of 
filler  kind.  On  both  sides  of  these  mountains  the  countrr  offers  numerona 
nataral  means  of  intercommunication,  and  facilities  and  inaucements  for  the 
creation  of  artificial  ones  in  endless  combination. 

I'rom  this  general  description  it  may  be  dcdnccd  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pnil  extent  of  onr  seaboard,  the  safety  of  each  section  of  it  is  a  matter  not 
devoid  of  interest  to  every  portion  of  the  people,  however  remote  geographically, 
•t  \n''l  so  long  as  tlie  nation  shall  continue  her  commercial  relations  with  the 
n-xt  (f  the  worid  ;  and,  indeed,  until  she  nhall  find  it  her  interest  to  intenlict  the 
circulation  of  domestic  commerce  through  the  avenues  which  nature  or  art  may 
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have  created — a  cominerce  of  inestimaLlc  value  at  all  times,  and  becoming  more 
neecBsaiy,  as  well  aa  more  valuaLle,  on  every  interrupiiim  of  foreign  traffic. 

As  lying  closely  conucctud  witli  the  coast,  it  will  be  conTeui<'nt  to  dt.*crif>e 
briefly  in  this  place  that  line  of  interior  communication  on  wbicli,  in  time  of 
war,  reliance  mu?t  be  placed  as  a  substitute,  in  part,  for  tbe  exterior  coasting 
navigation  of  peace. 

Beginning  in  the  great  bay  to  the  north  of  Cape  Cod,  it  paaaes  overland 
either  into  NarragaiiNet  roads  or  Buzzard's  bay ;  thence  through  Long  Ireland 
Bound  to  the  harbor  of  New  York;  thence  up  the  Raritan,  overland  to  the  Di-la- 
vare,  down  this  river  Boiae  distance,  overland  to  the  Chesapeake,  down  tlie 
CheMipcake,  up  Hampton  roads  and  Elizabeth  river,  through  the  Dismal  ewamp 
to  Albemarle  sound  ;  thence  through  the  tow  lands,  swamps,  or  sounds  of  the 
Carolinos  and  Georgia  to  the  head  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  thence  o%'erbind 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  through  the  interior  sounds  and  bays  lo  Xow 
Orleans,  and  thence  through  low  lands,  swamps,  and  bayous  to  the  wei'tcm 
boundary.  Some  of  the  few  and  brief  natiural  interruptions  of  this  extensive 
line  have  already  been  removed;  some  ai-e  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
enei^  of  local  or  State  enterprise,  and  to  the  residue  the  public  attention  is 
directed  with  an  eamcfltneeH  which  leaves  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  not 
in  due  time  be  overcome.  In  all  cases  where  this  line  becomes  much  exposed 
to  an  enemy  from  tlie  difficulty  of  fortifying  broad  waters,  conununications  more 
inland  are  even  now  aflbrded,  or  are  in  progress  by  canals  or  milroad^,  which 
will  be  perfectly  safe. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  more  minute  examiimtion  of  the  coast,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  divide  it  into  four  distinct  parts,  namely:  the  northeastern,  extending 
from  the  English  province  of  Sew  Brunswick  to  Cape  Cod  ;  the  middle,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ilatteras;  the  southern,  from  Cape  Hatteraa  to  Cape  Sable; 
and  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  frontier  ■  from  Cape  Sable  to  the  Mexican  borders, 
Tlicy  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  iu  which  they  stand  above. 

THE  NoaTHEASTESN  SECTION  OF  THE  COAST. 

The  nortlieaBtem  section  is  characterized  by  its  serrated  outline  and  its 
numerous  harbors ;  and,  though  difiering  in  these  resiwctd  entirely  from  the 
other  sections,  is  not  less  distinguished  in  its  climate  than  by  the  prevalruct',  ai 
certain  seasons,  of  dense  and  lasting  fogs.  'ITie  extent  of  this  section,  measuring 
from  point  to  point  wherever  the  breaks  of  the  coast  are  abrupt,  is  about  ti>e 
Lundr<^'d  miles,  while  a  straight  Ibe  from  Cape  Cod  to  Quoddy  Head  is  hardly 
Imlf  that  distance.  Tlie  eastern  half  of  this  coast  is  singularly  indented  l>y 
deep  bays,  the  shores  being  universally  rocky,  and  having  numerous  islamic 
surrounded  hy  deep  water,  which  not  ouly  add  to  the  number  of  liarbons  bui 
afford,  besides,  an  interior  navigation  well  understood  by  the  hardy  coagten>  «( 
this  section,  aud  measurably  secured  by  its  intricacies  and  the  other  dangers  of 
this  foggy  and  boisterous  region  from  interruption  hy  an  enemy.  The  westeni 
half,  though  it  has  two  very  nromincni  capes  and  a  few  deep  bays,  is  much  Iits 
broken  in  its  outline  than  the  eastern.  It  is  covered  by  few  islands,  iu  cimi- 
parison,  but  contains,  nevertheless,  several  excellent  harbors. 

The  eastern  harbors  of  Maine  are  exposed  iu  a  peculiar  manner.  They  air 
not  only  on  the  flauk  of  our  line,  but  tlicy  are  also  quite  near  to  public  estab- 
lishments of  the  greatest  maritime  powers ;  they  are,  moreover,  as  yel,  haeki-J 
by  a  sparse  population  ouly,  aud  arc  eoii8e(|uentlj-  both  weak  and  exposed.  The 
time  cannot  be  very  distant,  however,  when,  becoming  wealthy  and  popnloiis, 
they  will  be  the  objects  of  a  fiill  portion  of  the  public  solicitude.  Wnrki-  dt- 
signed  for  these  harbors  must  therefore  be  calculated  for  the  futiuv — mnst  If 
founded  on  the  principle  that  they  are  to  defend  places  much  more  impiirtaiil 
than  any  now  existing  there  ;  that,  being  very  near  the  poasessirrns  of  a  IrnviiTi 
power,  Uiey  wiU  he,  in  a  particular  manner,  liable  to  sudden  and  to  repeali-J 
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UUrki;  and  that,  lying  at  the  citremity  of  the  coast,  they  can  be  only  tardily 
fnccored.  The  works  erected  on  thin  part  of  the  coast  should  be  so  strong  as 
to  rw!.*t  pfwalade,  and  to  hold  out  long  enough  for  the  arrival  of  relief.  Feebler 
vorks  than  these  might  be  more  iiyurioua  than  beneficial ;  their  weakness  would, 
in  the  finit  place,  invite  attack,  and  it  being  a  great  advantage  to  occupy  fortified 
]iIbw  in  an  advereary's  territory,  the  enemy  would  prepare  himself  to  remedy 
thenilitaiy  deficiencies  of  these  forts  by  adding  temporary  works,  by  the  force 
of  his  gajTisons  and  the  aid  of  his  vessels. 

Xo  snr\-eys  have  been  made  of  these  harbors  and  no  plans  formed  for  their 
defrace.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  much  coufideuce  is 
nal  asked  for  the  mere  conjectures  presented  below  as  to  the  number  and  cost  of 
the  works  assigned  for  the  protection  of  the  harbors  which  have  not  yet  been 
mreyed.  In  some  eases  there  will  be  mistakes  as  to  the  number  of  forts 
iKfdeii,  and  in  others  the  errors  will  be  in  the  estimated  cost,  but  the  errors  will 
pmhably  as  often  lie  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  so  that  t)ie  sum  total  may  be  a 
iuirieut  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Tbis  is  the  place  to  state,  also,  that  the  early  estimates  fiimished  for  the  pro- 
jfcted  works  require  considerable  augmentation.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
w.'T.  In  preparing  those  estimates  the  board  of  engineers  obtained  lists  of 
prices  from  difierent  sections  of  the  conrtry,  and  adopted  them  as  icciu-ate. 
Whether  the  lista  thus  furnished  referred  to  materials  and  workmanship  of  in- 
ferior quality,  or  because  they  were  drawn  up  at  a  period  of  unusually  low 
pnw»,it  has  been  fonnd  by  experience  that  thciic  prices  were  almost  all  too  low. 
The  board  calculated  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  with  perfect  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, applying  the  prices  just  mentioned  to  all  the  quantities  susceptible  of  mea- 
»nn;meut  and  calculation ;  and  they  applied  themselves  with  no  less  diligence 
and  good  faith  to  the  estimate  of  expenses  of  a  contingent  nature,  and,  for  the 
prealer  part,  not  to  be  foreseen  with  accuracy,  either  aa  to  amount  or  kind. 
Having  no  experience  in  large  constructions,  these  last  were  at  leaat  but  conjcc- 
tarw;  and,  as  the  history  of  constructions  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  has  since 
jhnwn,  they  were  much  too  small.  In  consideration  of  these  deficiencies,  of  the 
present  great  elevation  of  prices,  and  of  the  liability  to  great  increase  of  cost 
from  occasional  interruptions  of  progress  and  breaking  up  of  systems  of  opera- 
tinns,  it  is  thought  that  about  fifty  per  centum  should  be  added  to  the  amounts 
given  in  the  estimates. 

Eaflport  and  Machitu  may  be  brought  forward  as  places  that  will  unques- 
tionahly  he  thought  to  need  defensive  works  by  the  time,  in  the  order  of  relative 
importance,  the  execution  of  tbcm  can  be  undertaken  by  the  government.  There 
are  several  small  towns  eastward  of  Mount  Desert  island  that  may,  at  that  pe- 
riod, deserve  equal  attention.  At  present,  however,  the  places  named  above  will 
he  the  only  ones  estimated  for,  and  3100,000  will  be  assumed  aa  the  cost  of 
each. 

Miami  Dftert  uland,  situated  a  little  east  of  Penobscot  bay,  and  centrally  aa 
n'pirds  the  Kennebec  and  8t.  Croix  rivers,  having  a  capacious  and  safe  road- 
ftead,  affording  anchorage  for  the  highest  class  of  vessels,  and  easily  accessible 
from  sea,  offerB  a  Station  for  the  navy  of  au  enemy  superior  to  any  other  on  this 
portion  of  the  coaat.  From  this  point  his  cruisers  might  act  with  great  eifect 
against  the  navigation  of  the  eastern  coast,  especially  that  of  Maine,  and  his  en- 
t'Tpriaes  of  every  kind  could  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity  against  any  point 
he  might  select.  These  considerations,  added  to  the  advantages  which  would 
result  in  certain  political  events  trom  our  occupying  so  advanced  a  station,  whence 
we  might  act  offensively,  together  with  the  propriety  of  providing  places  of 
(uecor  on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  vessels  are  so  frequently  perplexe<l  in  their 
navigation  by  the  prevailing  fogs,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tbrtitication,  in 
a  strong  manner,  of  this  roadstead,  is  highly  necessary.  A  survey  of  this  island 
was  begun  many  years  ago,  but  tbe  party  being  called  off  to  other  duties,  it  was 

^  "     o 
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rpvcr  completed  j  tlic  project  of  defensive  works  hns  not  been  formed.  The 
entire  cDBt  miiy  be,  «8  aenumed  by  the  engineer  department,  SoOO.OOO. 

Cititine. — It  woidd  seem  to  be  inipopaibic  on  thia  coast  to  deprive  an  enemy, 
enjoying  naval  eupcriorily,  of  harbors,  or  to  prevent  hie  using  tbem  aa  etationa 
during  tlio  war,  iiiHular  eituatious,  whicb  liiti  vessels  would  render  unapproacb- 
ablc,  being  so  numerous ;  but  it  seems  propnr  that  tbosc  positions  of  thiv'  nature, 
which  are  at  tbe  some  time  tbe  sites  of  towns,  sbould  oe  secured  against  his 
ri Imitations.  During  the  last  war  the  English  held  the  position  of  Caroline  for 
some  time,  and  lef^  it  at  their  own  pleasure.  It  is  probable  that  a  work  costing 
about  SoO,UUO  would  deter  an  enemy  from  again  making  choice  of  this  ptwilioo. 

PcRobsiot  half. — Upon  tliis  bay,  and  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  llowiug 
into  it,  are  sevenil  flourisbing  towns  and  villages.  Of  the  many  bays  which  in- 
tersect tins  coast,  tlie  Pcnob>>cot  ifl  tlie  one  which  presents  the  greatest  number 
of  safe  nnd  capacious  anchorages.  As  before  observed,  a  large  portion  of  Xhv^a 
liarbora  must,  for  the  prei>cnt,  t>e  left  without  defences,  but  the  valuable  com- 
miTce  of  the  bay  and  river  must  be  covered,  and  to  afford  a  secure  retreat  for 
fuch  vessels  as  may  be  unable  to  place  themselves  under  protection  of  the  works 
to  the  Ci^at  or  west  of  the  bay.  the  paiisugc  of  the  river  must  be  defended.  The 
lowest  p<jint  at  whicb  this  can  be  done,  without  great  expense,  is  at  tlic  narrows 
oppoi^iK'  liueltsport.  A  project  has  been  given  iu  for  a  fort  at  that  position,  now 
estimated  at  *1S0,000. 

West  of  the  Penobscot  comes  St.  George's  hay.  Broad  hay,  DamarUcotia, 
and  Shrpjwiit,  all  deep  indentutione,  and  leading  to  towns,  villages,  and  various 
establislimeiits  of  industry  and  enterprise  of  gn-ater  or  less  pn>scnt  value  and 
future  pronii:-?.  These  have  not  been  sur\'eyi-d,  and,  of  course,  no  plans  have 
been  foriiu-d  for  their  defence;  SIOO.OOO  are  assigned  to  the  fortification  of  theee 
wntere.  The  Sheepscot  is  an  excellent  liarbot  of  refuge  for  vessels  of  every 
class. 

Kcnnthec  riri-r. — This  river,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  eastern  States,  enters 
the  sea  nearly  midway  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  month  of  the  St.  Croix.  It 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Cliaudierre,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
has  once  sen-ed  as  a  line  of  oijeratiuus  against  (Jui-hec.  Ilie  situation  and  ex- 
tent of  this  river,  the  value  of  its  products,  iind  tbe  itetivc  commerce  of  several 


vsry  floiuishing  towns  upon  its  banks,  together  with  the  excellence  of  the  har- 
bor within  its  mouth,  will  not  pei-mit  its  defence  to  be  neglected.  Surveys  in- 
cimplcte — estimated  cost  of  defences,  as  formed  by  the  engineer  department. 


s;too,ooo. 

Portliind  harbor. — A  little  to  the  northwest  of  Cape  Elizabeth  is  the  harbor 
of  Portland.  The  protection  of  the  town,  of  tlic  merclmutmen,  and  of  the  ships- 
of-war  that  may  be  stationed  there  to  guard  tlic  coast  or  that  may  enter  for 
shfilter,  all  of  them  important  objects,  may  be  secured,  us  an  iuapection  of  the 
map  of  the  town  and  hiurhor  will  show,  by  occupying  Fort  Preble  Point,  House 
island.  Hog  Island  ledge,  and  Fish  Point.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  two  channels 
to  the  west  and  eust  of  Hog  Island  ledge  con  be  obstructed  at  small  expense, 
which  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt,  although  some  Houl  surveys  are  necessary 
to  decide  this  point,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  battery  on  the  ledge ;  and 
Fish  Point  need  ho  occupied  only  by  such  works  as  may  be  thrown  up  iu  time 
of  war.  The  expense,  as  now  estimated,  of  the  works  planned  for  the  defencf' — 
not  including  the  defence  of  Hog  Island  channel,  of  which  the  mode  has  not 
been  settled— will  be  3155,000  for  Fort  Prt'blc,  and  848,000  for  House  island. 
For  Hog  Isbuid  channel,  say  8135,000. 

Tiie  moulfia  of  the  Saco,  Kttnnclunk,  and  York. — Comparatively  small  woriu 
will,  it  is  thought,  adequately  cover  these  places,  and  $75,000  is  assumed  as 
their  af^regnte  cost. 

Porliiiionth  Iltirbor. — Tlie  onlj-  goi.d  roadstead,  or  good  harbor,  between  Gape 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Ann,  is  Portsmouth  harbor,  witbiu  the  mouth  of  I'isi 
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livpr.  lioe-of-battle  ships  can  ascend  this  river  as  high  as  Fos  Point,  seven 
milw  above  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  Between  this  point  and  Shooting  Point 
i:"  a  branch  of  the  river  eomnmniciiting  with  Great  bay.  This  branch,  which  ia 
nnt^third  of  a  mile  wide,  prcsentB,  for  two  miles  in  length,  an  excellent  cover 
for  all  sorta  of  veasela.  This  pitnation,  sufficiently  commodionB  for  a  secondary 
dppot,  designed  to  repair  vesBels  of  war  Beekine  an  aaylum  in  this  river,  Ib  too 
ofir  the  sea  for  a  great  naval  depot ;  and,  in  other  respecte,  does  not  poBsess  the 
silvantjiges  of  Boston,  as  was  Bhown  in  the  report  of  the  hoard  of  cngineerB, 
1820.  Still,  as  Portsmouth  is  an  excellent  harlwr  and  Btation,  and  as  it  ia  India- 
jieiinable  that  some,  at  least,  of  theee  stations  be  provided  with  the  ueceasary 
txMblinhmcntB  for  repairs,  the  depot  in  thif  river  should  be  maintained.  It  ia  to 
I*  ngretted  that  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Fox  Point  was  not  choaon  aa  the  site 
if  tlie  UBvy  yard  instead  of  Femal's  island.  Being  where  it  ia,  it  will  be  neces- 
MiT,  in  time  of  war,  to  make  some  particular  dispiiaitiona  for  the  protection  of 
llif  yard  from  an  attack  from  the  north  shore  of  the  river. 

The  pwilion  of  Fort  Constitution  must  certainly,  and  that  of  Fort  McClcary 
may  (Hissihly,  be  occnpicd  by  these  defences ;  though  the  works  themselves, 
wpcciidly  the  firat  named,  must  give  place  to  such  as  will  better  fulfil  the  oh- 

jVi.    The  other  poaitions  for  fort»  are  Gerrish's  Pomt, island,  and  Clark's 

i^iand ;  some,  if  not  all,  of  which  must  be  occupied.  Some  final  surveys  must 
!«■  made  before  the  necessary  works  can  be  accurately  determiued  on,  and  bc- 
l"n'  extimatea  can  be  made ;  but  there  ia  reason  for  believing  that  the  entire  ex- 
p-ntf  of  fortifying  this  harbor  will  not  fall  short  of  8500,000. 

Sevburyport  harbor. — This  is  the  next  port  south  of  Portsmouth.  The 
Mrmuack  river,  the  month  of  which  forms  this  harbor,  is  obsinicled  at  its  junc- 
linn  with  the  sea  by  a  bar,  od  which  there  was  formerly  but  six  or  seven  firet  of 
WHtpr  at  low  tide.  This  entrance  has  eince,  however,  been  thought  to  bo  essen- 
lUlly  important,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  lends  to  a  beautiful.  proBperous,  and  wealthy 
ciiT.  Tbe  points  forming  the  month  of  the  river  are  continually  clianging  their 
t  ^rm  and  poi~ition  ;  near  the  middle  of  the  present  channel  ia  said  to  be  the  spot 
<':in'  orcnpied  by  a  fort.  L'nder  such  circumstances,  it  secmB  advisable  to  rely, 
III!  tiie  defence  of  this  harbor,  on  forts  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  approach  of  war< 
aiileA>  the  works  of  harbor  improvement  now  in  progress  shall  he  found  to  give 
«t.il.ility  to  the  points  m  question.  It  ia  thought  that  SIOO.OOO  would  defend 
lliis  PDirance  ade<(uatcly. 

Gloatftter  harbor. — The  position  of  this  harbor,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann,  places  it  in  close  relation  with  the  navigation  of  all  Massachuactta  bay, 
ai"!  givfii  it  an  importance  beyond  what  would  be  assigned  to  it  on  account  of 
it*  local  interests.  No  aiin-eys  have  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  believed  that  suffi- 
cient defencfR  may  be  provided  for  S200,000. 

Brtrrjy  harbor. — This  harbor  will  be  defended  chiefly  by  a  portion  of  the 
vnrb>  denigned  for  Salem;  £50,000,  in  addition,  will  secure  it. 

Sahm  harbor. — The  port  of  Salem  is  dixtant  from  Uorblehead  two  miles, 
li-in^  >^-pnnited  therefrom  by  a  pcnincnla.  The  occupation  of  the  extremity  of 
W  iiil'T  i:<lanil.  (where  are  the  mine  of  Fort  Pickering,)  on  one  side,  and  of  Nau- 
V^  flea^l  on  the  other,  will  effectually  secure  this  harbor.  I'rojccta  have  been 
|irH:«nted  for  this  defence,  now  estimated  at  Sa:i.5,000. 

Marhithead  harbor. — Besides  covering,  in  some  measure,  the  establifhrnent 
at  H^jnton,  the  harbors  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  jioai-ess  an  important  commerce 
fil'  ibeir  own,  and  also  afford  shelter  for  vessels  prevented  by  certain  winds  from 
'Tmriiig  lti:fton  or  pursuing  their  course  eastward.  The  mode  of  defeniling 
M^bl<-li4ad  harbor,  proposed  by  the  board  of  engineers,  conjiints  in  occupying, 
"n  the  nfirth  side,  the  hillock  wbicli  commands  the  pin^scnt  Fort  Sewall,  (whieli 
■  ill  1*  sntM.'rfcded  by  the  new  work,)  and  on  the  eouth,  the  position  of  Jack's 
I'oiiil.     'Ilie  two  works  will  cost  S318.000. 

BotUm  hitrbor. — We  corae  now  to  the  most  important  harbor  in  the  eastern 
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of  the  coaet,  and,  cnneidcriiip  ita  rt-lation  to  genera]  commerce  and  tlie 
a  of  tbe  navy,  one  of  llie  mo»t  important  in  the  Union.  After  a  careful 
ation  of  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  anch  a  problem,  the  board  of 
.  naval  officora  and  en^neers,  in  their  joint  report  of  1820,  gave  this  harbor  a 
proferente  over  all  other  pojiitiona  to  the  east,  and,  inclunve  of  Xew  York  bay 
and  the  HudsoD,  as  the  seat  of  tlie  great  northern  naval  depot.  For  reasoue,  at 
large,  for  this  selection,  reference  i*  made  to  the  report  of  1820,  But,  even 
should  the  recommendation  tliercin  coiitained  remain  unsanctioned,  Btill  Boston 
16  &  city  of  preat  wealth,  possesses  an  extennive  and  active  commerce,  and  con- 
tains already  within  its  harbor  an  establishment  on  which  great  reliance  is 
placed  to  g^ve  growth  and  energy  to  our  navy.  The  present  forts  in  Boston 
harbor  defend  merely  the  interior  biisiu  from  attacks  by  water,  but  as  it  often 
happens  that  vcpi^els  enter  Nantn^kot  roads  with  a  wind  too  Bcant  to  pass  tlio 
narrows,  or  are  detained  in  Frcsideut  roails  by  light  winds  or  an  adTeri<c  tide ; 
as  the  former,  especially,  is  a  very  convenient  anchorage,  from  whence  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea ;  mid  above  all,  as  Xantasket  roads  afford  the  beet  possible  station 
for  a  blockading  xquadron,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  place  permanent  de- 
fenccH  at  the  mouth  of  the  haxbor.  The  project  of  the  defence  regards  tbe  ex- 
isting works,  with  thi?  neci'S^aij  repairs  and  modificatione,  as  constitatjng  a  sec* 
ond  bttrrier ;  contemplates  placing  a  permanent  fort  on  George's  island ! 
another  at  Nantosket  llead,  having  two  advanced  works  on  the  head  and  one  on 
Hog  island ;  reducing  the  latitude  of  (lallop  inland,  in  order  to  destroy  its  com- 
mand over  George's  island ;  and  filling  up  the  Broad  Sound  channel,  so  as  to 
leave  no  pasiiage,  in  that  direction,  for  ships-of-war.  These  are  estimated  to 
cost  £2,337.(100.  Besides  the  works  of  a  permanent  character,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  to  erect  several  temporary  works  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  harbor,  iu  order  to  make  that  defence  more  perfect,  and  also  on  cer- 
tain lateral  approaches  to  tho  navy  yard. 

Plymouth  and  Provinceloicn  harbor*. — These  are  the  only  harbors  on  the 
nortl)eastem  section  of  the  coast  south  of  Boston.  They  have  a  commerce  of 
some  conrteipii'nce  of  their  own ;  but  they  are  particularly  interesting  in  refer- 
ence to  the  port  of  Boston,  and  to  the  transition  from  tlie  middle  to  the  eastern 
section  of  tlie  coast,  in  which  respect  they  would  become  »till  more  important 
should  the  proposed  canal  from  Buzzard's  to  Barnstable  bay  ever  be  executed. 
While  these  harbors  arc  undefended,  an  enciuy's  squadron  blockading  Uasi<a- 
chusotts  bay  will  have  ports  of  refuge  under  his  tee  of  which  he  would  not  &il 
to  avul  himself  to  maintain  his  blockade,  even  throughout  the  most  stormy  sea- 
sons, kuowing  that  the  wind  which  would  compel  him  to  seek  shelter  would  be 
adverse  to  outward-bound,  and  fatal,  should  they  venture  near  the  cape,  to  in- 
ward-bound vessels.  While  in  po>>t>esston  of  these  harbors,  on  enemy  would 
have  constantly  under  hia  eye  the  harbor  of  Boston,  the  passage  round  Cape 
Cod,  and  that  thnmgh  the  canal.  To  these  considerations,  going  to  eetabtish 
the  necessity  of  securing  these  harbors  by  proper  defences,  it  must  be  added 
that,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  these  ports,  an  enemy  would 
be  unable  to  enforce  a  rigorous  investment.  In  the  first  place,  be  would  be  often 
deterred  from  taking  a  stiition  near  tbe  land,  lest  be  should  be  caught  embayed 
by  the  violent  easterly  winda  prevailing  at  certain  seasons ;  in  the  next  place,  he 
would  always  take  a  good  offiiig  on  every  distinct  indication  of  these  winds, 
thereby  leaving  a  clear  coast  to  be  profited  of  by  onr  own  vessels  at  the  first 
instant  of  a  ciuinge  of  weather.  Our  own  vessels,  coming  in  from  sea,  and  fiiid- 
hig  an  enemy  interposed  between  them  and  Boston,  or  being  turned  from  their 
course  by  adverse  winds,  would,  in  case  of  the  defence  of  ihese  harbors,  find  to 
the  south  of  Boston  a  shelter  equivalent  to  that  pro\-ided  to  the  noitfa  by  the 
fortifications  of  Marblehead,  S.ilein,  Gloucester,  and  Portsmouth. 

The  surveys  of  these  harbors  have  not  been  handed  in,  and  no  plans  have 
been  formed  for  their  ctefenee.     Plymouth  harbor  may  bo  suitably  defended,  it 
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it  tboDght,  by  the  occupation  of  Gnraet  Point,  and  at  no  great  oxpenBe;  while 
h  k  thought  that,  to  fortify  Provincetown  harbor  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  vee- 
(pU  taking  Bhelter  therein,  and  at  the  some  time  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  all  safe 
aKJiwagee,  will  involve  considerable  expensei  probably  no  nearer  estimate  can 
be  formed  at  present  than  tlmt  offered  by  the  engineer  department,  which  gave 
$100,000  to  Plymouth  and  8600,000  to  Provincetown. 

SbonJd  the  canal  above  mentioned  be  executed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  a 
tmdl  woik  at  each  of  its  ontleta,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  means  by 
which  the  transit  of  veaaels  in  and  out  of  the  canal  must  be  accomplished. 

MI  DDLS  SECTION  OF  THE  COAST. 

The  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hattcros  differs  from  the  nortbeaat^m 
Hction  b  poBseefiing  fewer  harbors,  in  uaving  but  little  rocky  and  a  great  por- 
tion uf  Bandy  ehore,  wherein  it  resembles  the  southern  section;  in  its  milder  cli- 
mate and  its  clearer  atmoupberc;  and  it  differs  from  all  the  other  portions  in  the 
de^jth  and  magnitude  of  its  interior  seas  and  sounds,  aud  in  Uie  distance  to 
■bich  duep  tide  navigation  extends  up  its  numerous  large  rivers. 

The  circuit  of  the  coast,  not  including  the  shores  of  tlie  great  bays,  mcaeurea 
660  miles,  while  a  straight  line  from  one  of  the  above-named  capes  to  the  other 
iiuiL<an»  about  520  miles. 

Martha'*  Vinft/ard  iourtd. — To  the  south  of  Cape  Cod  lie  the  islands  of  Nan- 
hiciiet  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  with  several  smaller  islands  on  the  south, 
mi  the  projection  of  Cape  Malabar  on  the  cost,  enclose  Martha's  Vineyard 
^uad.  The  channels  through  this  sound  being  sufficient  for  merchant  vessels, 
ud  oQB  of  them  allowing  the  passage  even  of  small  frigates,  are  not  only  the 
Pinstant  track  of  coasting  vessels,  but  owing  to  the  relative  situation  of  Long 
Inland  sound  and  Narraganset  roads,  and  to  the  existence  of  two  tolerably  safe 
lurbor^  at  convenient  distances  east  of  Gayhcad,  namely,  Tarpaulin  Hnuud  and 
Uiilmra's  Hole,  the  sound  ie  generally  aimed  at  by  all  eastern  vessels  arriving 
'rom  foreign  voyages  in  the  tempestuous  months.  There  are  certain  difficulties, 
harever,  attending  the  navigation  of  this  sound,  arising  irom  the  waut  of  a  har- 
bor  near  the  eastern  extremity,  which  have  sn^ested  the  project  of  an  artificial 
harbor  at  the  northeast  point  of  Nantucket  island.  Besides  these  harbors  on 
the  direct  route  through  the  sound,  there  are  the  harbors  of  Nantucket,  Edgor- 
toirn,  and  Falmouth. 

Id  addition  to  the  many  thousand  vessels  which  pass  this  water  annually,  of 
'iiich  there  are  sometimes  forty  or  fifty,  a  portion  containing  the  most  valuable 
i^oeti,  to  he  seen  in  the  harbors  awaiting  a  change  of  wind,  there  is  supposed 
to  te  at  least  40,000  tone  of  ehipping  owned  in  the  townii  of  this  uound,  and 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  If  this  portion  of  the  coaat  is  to  he  defeudcd 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  fortifications,  for  there  is  no  popuLition  scarcely,  except  that 
of  tbe  towns,  aud  this  is  believed  to  be  entirely  without  military  organization. 
A  privateer  might  run  into  either  of  these  harbors  and  capture,  destroy,  or  levy 
mntribationa  at  pleasure;  $S50,000  may  perhaps  suffice  for  the  defence  of  all 
ihe^e  places  against  the  kind  of  enterprises  to  wnich  they  are  expoi^ed. 

Bkzzard't  bajf. — IntetyoBrd  between  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
th«  main  are  the  Elizabeth  islands,  bounding  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  south.  This 
buy,  although  of  impirtance  as  leading  to  the  proposed  canal  to  Barnstable  bay, 
«  covering  the  floorishiug  town  of  New  Bedford,  and  as  being  one  of  the  natu- 
ral harbors  to  be  used  by  an  enemy  in  forcing  the  blockade  of  Narrogauset 
toads,  cannot  be  defended  by  fortificatiotis.  owing  to  its  great  breadth. 

Sea  Bcdjttrd  and  Fairhavcn  harbor. — No  survey  has  been  made  of  this  har- 
bor, which  covers  two  of  the  most  flourishing  towns.  It  is  certainly  defensible, 
Ml!  probably  for  the  amount  assumed  by  the  engineer  department,  namely, 
EIJOO.OOO. 
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Narragnniei  bay. — The  properties  of  tUia  great  roadstead  will  be  here  nA- 
verttd  to  very  brieflyj  more  minute  information  may  be  obtained  by  reference 
to  reports  of  1820  and  1821. 

It  is  the  only  harbor  on  the  coast  accessible  with  a  northwest  wind,  which  is 
the  mont  common  and  violent  of  the  mnal  inclement  season;  and  as  winds  from 
N.NW.  to  S.SW.  round  by  the  east  serve  for  entering  both  Boston  and  New 
York  liarlioi-s,  while  this  harbor  con  be  entered  with  all  winds  from  northwest 
to  ciist  riiuiid  by  the  wtst,  it  follows  that,  while  we  possess  this  harbor,  Tessi'ts 
may  be  certain  of  making  shelter  on  this  part  of  the  coast  with  any  wiud  that 
can  blow,  eseeptiiig  only  betw<^eu  N.NW,  and  NW.  From  this  station  the 
a  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  especially  the  conunnnication  between  tliat 
(1  oik'   "  "    '  •'...-  '  .  '         „        .     .    ■■ 

The 

rendered  difficult.  From  this  stiition  the  navy  will  command  southwardly,  as  from 
Hampton  roads  northwardly,  the  great  inward  curve  of  the  coast  l)etween  Cape 
Cod  and  Cii]>e  Hatteras;  the  influence  of  which  command  over  the  blockading 
opi.-rations  of  an  enemy  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ouly 
harbors  of  refuge  he  con  have  will  he  the  Delaware,  Gardiner's,  and  Buzzard's 
bays,  and  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  imprevements  in  the  anxiUariea  of  for- 
tificiilioiis  may  not  deprive  him  of  these  also. 

If  NarTHganset  bay  were  without  defence,  an  enemy  would  occopy  it  without 
diHiculty,  and,  by  the  aid  of  naval  superiority,  form  a  lodgement  in  Rhode  Isluud 
for  the  war.  Occupying  the  island  alone,  or  connecting  therewith  the  position 
of  Tiverton  Heights,  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ialaud,  a  po^itinD 
whit'h  is  of  narrow  front,  easy  to  secure,  and  impossible  to  turn,  he  might  defy 
all  the  forces  of  the  eastern  States,  drive  the  United  States  to  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  while  this  position  of  his  troops  would  keep  in  alarra 
aud  motion  all  the  population  of  the  cast,  feigued  expeditious  against  New  York, 
tlirough  L<ing  Island  sound,  or  against  more  sontheru  cities,  would  equally  alarm 
the  countrj-  in  that  direction;  and  thus,  although  he  might  do  uo  mo«e  than 
menace,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  embarrassment  and  expenee  into  which  he 
would  drive  the  government. 

Of  old  forts,  some  of  which  were  never  finished,  Fort  Wolcott  and  Fort 
Green  an.'  the  only  ones  retamed  in  the  projected  system  of  defence. 

The  project  of  defence  proposed  by  the  board  of  engineers  contemplatee  for 
tlic  middle  channel, OB  Brentou's  Point,  a  streng  fort,(iiow  well  advanced,) with 
outwork:^;  another  strong  fort  and  outworks  on  the  Dumplings;  a  smaller  fort 
on  Rose  iitland,  and  the  repair  and  modification  of  Fort  Wolcott  and  Fort 
Green.  The  eastern  passage  ia  already  shut  by  the  permanent  bridge  at  How- 
land'sFerry.  As  to  the  western  passage,  three  modes  present  themsclree:  let, 
reducing  the  depth  of  water  by  an  artificial  ledge,  so  as,  while  the  passage  shall 
be  as  freu  aa  now  for  merehant  vessels,  to  prevent  the  paesa^  of  ships-of-war ; 
2d,  relying  on  fortifications  alone  to  close  tuo  channel;  or,  3d,  resorting  in  part 
to  one  and  in  part  to  theother  mode  just  mentioned.  Being  the  least  expensive 
and  most  certain,  the  estimate  was  founded  on  the  first. 

The  totid  cost  of  the  Narraganset  defences  are  estimated  at  $3,050,000, 

Gardiner't  baif. — This  most  valuable  harbor  to  an  enemy  investing  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  probably  not  defensible  by  fortifications  alone.  It  has  not  been 
surveyed,  however,  aud  at  no  distant  day  it  will  be  an  interesting  qnestioo. 
whether  by  steam  batteries,  or  some  similar  means,  under  the  protection  of  and 
aided  by  lortificalions,  its  defence  may  not  be  accomplished.  The  neceesitv  for 
fortifying  this  bay  will  be  more  eWdent,  should  the  railroad  through  Long- 
Island,  ill  cuntemplaliou,  (perhaps  in  progress,)  be  constructed. 

The  engineer  department  has  assumed  the  probable  cost  of  the  worka  at 
$400,000. 

Hag  Harbor,  Kete  YoTk,and  f^toninglon,  ConNccfimf.— Nether  of  these  have 
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fifen  son-eyed  with  reference  to  defence.  The  first  is  posseBsed  of  a  considera- 
ble lonnsge;  and  the  second,  besides  being  hii^Iy  engaged  in  commerce,  is 
»bnoi  to  be  the  tennination  of  a  railroad  from  Boston.  $100,000  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  first,  and  SSOO.OOO  to  the  other. 

SneLoiidaakarioria  very  important  to  the  commerce  of  Long  Island  sonnd; 
nd  M  «  port  of  easy  access,  having  great  depth  of  water,  very  rarely  freezing, 
and  being  easily  defended,  it  is  an  excellent  station  for  the  navy.  It  is  also 
valuable  as  a  shelter  for  vessels  bound  out  or  homot  and  desirons  of  avoiding  a 
tVickading  squadron  off  Sandy  Hook.  In  the  plan  of  defence,  the  present 
Fnrta  Trambull  and  Griswold  ^ve  place  to  more  efficient  works,  whereof  the 
eipnise  is  estimated  at  $314,515. 

MiyuiA  of  CotauctinU  river, — This  river  has  been  shown  to  be  subject  to  the 
^ipcditioDs  of  an  enemy.  It  has  not  been  surveyed  in  order  to  determine  on 
ibemodetrf  defending  it;  and  8100,000  is  introduced  here  as  the  conjectnral 

.V(w  Hatat  harbor. — It  is  proposed  to  defend  this  harbor  by  improvine;  and 
FoUiginr  Fort  Hale,  and  substituting  a  new  work  for  the  slight  redoubt  erected 
dnring  the  last  war,  called  Fort  Wooster.  The  expense  of  both  may  be  stated 
il  W0.000. 

There  are  Severn]  towns  between  New  Haven  and  New  York,  on  both  sides 
[>f  tbe  sonnd;  none  of  them  are  very  large  as  yet,  though  most,  if  not  all,  are 
['HMperous  and  rapidly  increasing.  Although,  in  their  present  condition,  con- 
-idrmig  their  local  sitnation,  it  might  not  be  deemed  necessaiy  to  apply  any 
"ran^j  to  permanent  defences,  yet,  as  part  of  the  present  object  is  to  ascert^n, 
a  near  as  may  be,  the  ultimate  cost  of  completely  fortltying  the  coast,  it  seems 
pfnpn  to  look  forward  to  the  time,  perhaps  not  remote,  when  some  of  these 
'ovDi  may  beconM  objects  of  considerable  predatory  enterprise.  Bearing  in 
D^ad  the  increase  of  population  in  tbe  mean  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
fUu^  generally  are  situated,  it  is  thought  that  S300,000  will  be  enough  to  de- 
rMid  ihem  all. 

-Vfw  York  harbor. — The  object,  of  the  projected  works  for  the  vicinity  of 
N'tv  York  are  to  cover  the  city  against  an  attack  by  land  or  sea;  to  protect  its 
Dnniemu^  iihipping;  to  prevent,  as  mnch  as  possible,  tbe  blockade  of  this  great 
f'n,  which  will  have  progressively  added  to  the  immense  wealth  of  its 
'1*11  riveni,  greater  and  greater  amounts  of  the  productions  of  the  boundless 
:'p"ta  on  the  lakes  ;  and  to  cover  the  interior  communication  uniting  the  Rar- 
itan  >ith  the  Delaware.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  defences  of  this  har- 
W  an  enemy  would  encounter  no  great  opposition,  whether  his  attack  was 
QLulc  by  land  or  water.  Coming  by  the  sound,  he  might  land  within  ten  miles 
')''  the  city,  upon  tbe  main,  upon  Long  Island,  or  upon  both ;  and,  coming  into 
ibe  lowfrr  harbor,  he  might,  while  the  works  on  Staton  Island  are  iu  their 
fri^ffM  condition,  risk  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Narrows,  as  well  as  the  upper 
■-nrb,  anchoring  in  the  Hudson  or  in  the  East  river;  or  he  might  land  in 
''nrewnd  bay,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  march  directly  to  Brooklyn, 
rbere  he  would  find  the  navy  yard  lying  at  his  mercy,  and  whence  he  might 
li.-ry  s  contribution  or  destroy  half  the  city.  The  only  mode  of  reeietance 
"oaW  be  the  expensive,  harassing,  and  uncertain  one  of  arraying  a  large  body 
of  Diilitia  upon  Harlaem  and  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  this  conld  l)e  resorted  to 
'inly  JO  the  event,  by  no  means  certain,  of  receiving  timely  intelligence  of  his 
iwign. 

If  wc  fortify  TfiTOg't  Nerk  and  WHkin'i  Point,  on  the  East  river,  and  if  wc 
ewnpl.'tc  the  works  at  the  Narrows,  mnking  them  all  too  strong  to  be  car- 
rii'd  \\j  a  rmtp  de  main,  we  shall  secure  the  means  of  transferring  the  ncigb- 
'■'rine  militia  anon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  enemy  should  he  mareh  upon 
B^xlk1yn;  while  we  shall  secure  tlie  same  advantage  should  he  pureuotbe 
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route  by  Harlaem,  beeideH  increaeing  the  length  of  his  march  to  twenty  miles 
through  an  intersected  country. 

Thifl  arrangoment  of  defenaive  works,  neceasary  as  it  is,  still  leaves  the  lower 
harbor  open  to  on  enemy's  vessels;  in  which  harbor,  safe  at  all  seasons,  be 
conld  enforce  the  strictest  blockade;  cnt  off  the  lines  of  interior  communicatioa 
by  the  Raritan,  and  avail  himself  at  any  momeut  of  a  landing  place  in  danger- 
ous proximity  to  the  city  and  navy  yard.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  ibe 
board  of  engineers  projected  additional  works:  one  for  the  East  Bank,  and 
another  for  the  Middle  Ground,  which  would  perfect  the  defences  of  the  harbor; 
compelling  an  enemy  attacking  on  this  side  to  land  npon  a  dangeroos  coast,  near 
thirty  milesfroin  his  object,  and  to  enforce  his  blockade  by  riding  on  the  open  sea, 
with  a  dangerous  coast  on  either  hand.  Before  determining  on  the  works  hn 
mentioned,  the  board  went  into  much  research  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sand  banks  mentioned  were  unchangeable;  and  it  waa  thought  to  have  been 
very  fiilly  proved  that  there  had  been  no  material  change  in  more  than  sixty 
years.  This  apparent  stability  of  the  shoals  encouraged  them  to  demise  the 
prdetts  referied  to. 

Recent  surveys,  it  has  been  said,  have  discovered  a  new  channel.  If  this  be 
so,  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  resort  to  the  project,  and  it  may  become  necessary 
to  devise  other  means ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  must,  ftom  the  naiur« 
of  the  case,  be  very  expensive;  and  there  will  be  no  great  error,  probably,  in 
taking  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  batteries  as  the  cost  of  such  mode 
of  defence  as  may  be  finally  resolved  on.  The  cost  of  the  complete  defence  of 
New  York  remaning  to  be  incurred  is,  according  to  the  estimates,  3d,3G9,S^i> 

Delavjart  bay  ami  city  o^  Philadelphia. — The  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  Chesapeake,  as  well  as  that  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  is 
low,  sandy,  covered  by  numerous  sandy  islands  lyingocar  and  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  having,  besides  the  Delaware,  many  inlets  and  interior  basins,  but  nnne, 
excepting  the  one  named,  affording  water  enough  for  sea-going  vessels.  The 
Delaware  bay  itself,  being  wide  and  full  of  shoals,  having  an  intricate  chauncl.  and 
being  much  obstrncted  by  ice  at  certain  Beaaons,  affords  no  very  good  natural  har- 
bor within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea.  The  artificial  harbor  now  in  course 
of  construction  near  Oape  Heulopen  will,  it  b  hoped,  fully  realize  the  cxpec- 
tatiouB  of  its  projectors,  in  which  event  it  muat  be  securely  fortified.  Xo  plans 
have,  however,  ae  yet  been  nmde  with  that  object;  and  as  to  the  probable  owl, 
nothing  better  can  now  be  done  than  to  assume  the  coujectaral  estimate  of  the 
engineer  department,  namely,  S60O,00L). 

The  lowest  point  at  which  Philadelphia  is  defensible  is  at  Pea  Patch  island, 
about  forty-five  miles  below  that  city.  A  fort  on  that  island,  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire;  a  fort  opposite  the  Pea  Patch,  on  the  Delaware  shoif  ; 
a  temporary  work  on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  be  thrown  up  at  the  commeucemrat 
of  war.  and  floating  obstructions  placed  in  the  channel,  under  the  fire  of  ihi-^e 
works,  will  effectually  cover  Philadelphia,  the  other  important  places  on  tho 
river,  and  the  outlet  of  the  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays.  The  plans  and  estimates  for  a  fort  to  replace  Fort  Delaware  are  not 
completed.  Taking  the  expense  thereof  at  9600,000,  the  expense  of  the  fjs- 
tem,  inclusive  of  temporaiy  works,  will  be  SI,121,000. 

Cheaapeakt  hay. — The  board  of  naval  officers  and  engineei«  intrusted  with 
the  selection  of  sites  for  groat  northern  and  southern  naval  depots,  recommMided. 
in  their  joint  reports  of  1819  and  1820,  Burwell's  bay,  on  James  river,  for  ih-f 
one,  and  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  for  the  other.  They  also  recommend"!. 
Boston  harbor  and  Narraganset  bay,  at  the  north,  and  Hampton  roads,  at  the 
south,  as  chief  naval  rendezvous.  In  those  reports  the  commission  entered  at 
at  larpi  into  the  consideration  of  all  the  matters  of  these  important  objects;  and 
reference  is  now  made  to  those  reports  for  many  very  interesting  details. 

Hampton  Tuadt,  Jamet  river,  and  Norfolk. — The  works  projected  for  ite 
defence  of  these  are,  1st,  a  fort  and  advanced  lunette  at  Old  Point  Comfort;  ^>i. 
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*  oisemited  battery  on  the  Rip  Rap  ahoals;  and  3d,  a  line  of  floating  obatrac- 
done  extending  ocioflB  the  channel,  1)etveen  these  works.  Is  the  event  of  a 
pvai  naval  depot  being  fixed  on  Junes  river,  it  might  ultimately  be  desirable 
to  provide  additional  strength,  by  adding  works  on  the  poeitione  of  Newport's 
Nen-g,  Xaeaway  shoals,  and  Graney  Island  flats.  ExcluBive  of  these,  the  cost 
of  cnrnpletiog  the  works  Is  estimated  at  (723,188. 

The  existing  fort,  viz:  Fort  Norfolk,  will  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Xoifolk  and  of  the  navy  yard.  It  is  a  small  and  inefficient  work,  but  may 
be  made  useful  as  an  acccssoiy  to  the  general  defenHive  operationB. 

Harbor  of  St.  Mary'i. — The  centr^  situation,  as  regards  the  Cheaapcaie, 
of  thii  fine  basin;  its  relation  to  the  Potomac;  its  depth  of  water,  and  the  fa- 
tilitr  with  which  it  may  be  defended,  tndicatoa  its  fitness  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  the  commerce  of  the  bay,  and  as  an  occasional  if  not  constant  station  during 
wi,  for  a  portion  of  the  naval  force.  A  snrvey  baa  been  made,  but  no  projects 
turebeon  formed.  The  engineer  department  has  conjectured  that  the  cost 
mar  b«  8300,000. 

PatkXfnt  river. — The  more  efFectnally  to  protect  the  city  of  Washington 
frnin  a  radden  attack  by  troops  landed  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Patux- 
ent,  and  to  provide  an  additional  shelter  for  vessels,  a  fort  ha«  been  planned  to 
Mfiipjr  Point  Patience,  and  another  to  occupy  Thomaa's  Point,  both  about  six 
mil<^  from  the  Chesapeake.     Thdr  expense  will  be  S505,000. 

AnHapnlU  harbor. — No  Burveys  orjplane  of  defence  have  been  made.  The 
(lining  works  are  very  inefficient.  The  estimate  made  by  the  en^eer  depart- 
ment, viz;  8250,000,  is  adopted. 

Harbor  of  Baltimore. — iTie  proximity  of  Baltimore  to  the  bay  places  that 
(Hr  ia  a  dangerous  situation.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  an  enemy,  in  a 
frw  honn'  march,  after  an  easy  landing,  without  being  exposed  to  a  separation 
fmni  bis  fleet,  can  make  himself  master  of  that  g^eat  commercial  emporium. 

Baltimore  requires  for  its  security  two  forts  iu  the  Fatapsco :  oue  at  Hawkin's 
Point,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  flat,  off  Sollers's  Point.  Besides 
lb"  advantages  which  will  result  of  obliging  the  enemy  to  land  at  a  greater 
lii'tincc,  thereby  delaying  his  march,  gaining  time  for  the  arrival  of  militia,  and 

K Inventing  hia  tnming  the  defensive  positions  our  troops  might  occupy,  it  will 
impoiipible  for  him  to  endanger  the  city  or  its  shipping  by  a  direct  attack  by 
■  attr.  The  present  Fort  Mcfienry,  Redoubt  Wood,  aud  Covingtou  battery, 
■'li'inld  be  retained  as  a  second  barrier.  Allowing  $150,000  for  putting  these 
io  a  iDftrc  efficient  state,  the  expense  will  be  91,517.000. 

Month  of  EH  river. — The  completion  of  the  line  of  communication  from  the 
IVUvare  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  makes  it  necessary  to  place  a  fort 
Mmewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elk,  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
^■■■'imving,  by  a  sudden  enterprise,  the  works  connecting  these  communications 
■itii  ibe  river.  There  have  been  no  surveys  made  with  a  view  to  establish  such 
pfiFtt-ftion,  hut  the  engineer  department  estimates  the  cost  of  a  suitable  fort  at 
MUO.OOO. 

(.'I'y  of  Wa*hiitgUm,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria. — Fort  Washington  covers 
iImtv;  cities  from  any  attack  by  water,  and  will  oblige  an  enemy  to  land  at  some 
Eft'-cn  or  eighteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  should  that  city  bo  bis  object.  It 
•ill  also  serve  the  very  important  purpose  of  covering  the  troops  crossing  from. 
^irpinin,  with  a  view  to  fall  on  tne  flanks  of  an  euomy  moving  against  the 
'"piial.  All  these  objects  would  have  been  better  fulfilled  bad  Ibe  work  been 
pl'in'il  at  lower  Cedar  Point,  As  It  is,  however,  the  forts  in  the  Patuxent  being 
MiiHtrocted,  and  the  militia  of  the  surrounding  country  in  a  due  state  of  prepa- 
ration, an  enter^se  against  these  cities  would  be  one  of  great  hazard.  Stilt  a 
*"rk  on  Cedar  Point  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  ITic  department  csti- 
naies  its  cost  at  «300,000. 

Dig-izedtyGOO^Ic 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Cliesapeake  to  Cape  Hatteraa  there  occotb  do  inlet 
navigable  by  aca-goiag  vessels. 

60UTHBRN  SECTION  OF  THB  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

ITiis  coaBt  IB  invariably  low,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  sandy,  moch  reMinbling 
the  coast  from  Cape  Hatleraa  to  MnnUug  Point,  A  ridge  of  sand,  here  aud 
there  intemipled  by  the  anu\-ion  of  the  rivera,  eitends  through  its  whole  length ; 
this  ridge,  in  certain  portionB,  lies  on  the  mnin  land,  while  iu  others  it  ia  divided 
therefrom  by  basinfl  or  aonnds  of  various  width  and  depth,  and  is  cat  np  into 
islands  by  numerous  chiinnels  of  greater  or  less  depth,  connecting  these  interior 
waters  with  the  aea.  Wherever  this  sand  ridge  is  broken,  its  place  U  occupied 
by  low  and  marshy  grounds,  bordering  the  principal  and  the  many  lesser  outleis 
of  the  rivers. 

The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  rivers  of  this  coast  flow,  after 
leaving  the  mountains,  is  such  that  the  banks  being  easily  abraded  by  the  car- 
rent,  the  waters  are  always  turbid,  and  arc  continually  transporting  new  supplier 
for  the  formnlion  of  alluvion  and  the  maintenance  of  extensive  submarine  iKinki, 
shoals,  and  burs  ;  that  these  do  not  rapidly  increase  is  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  mobility  of  the  particles  of  matter.  It 
is  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  wearing  away  of  the  shores  of  the  rivers, 
that  is  to  be  attributed  the  want,  on  thin  coast,  of  harbors  unobstructed  by  bars, 
and  which,  as  a  coaat,  particularty  distinguish  this  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
fi-onlier  {where  similar  operations  have  been  going  on)  from  the  more  northeni 
and  cnstem  portions. 

Ocracack  inlet. — The  ahnllnwness  of  the  water  on  the  bar*  at  Ocracoct 
efl'ectually  excludes  all  vessels -of- war  from  the  harbor  within.  But  as  this  a 
now  an  outlet  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  through  tliis  opening  attempU 
might  be  made  in  small  vessels,  or  in  boats,  to  interrupt  the  line  of  interior 
communication,  whereon  so  much  might  depend  in  time  of  war,  timely  pri'iia' 
ration  must  be  made  of  temporary  works  equal  to  defence  of  it  against  all  such 
minor  enterprises. 

Beat/fort  harbor.  North  Carolina. — Work  completed. 

Mrmf/i  of  Cape  Fear  rirer.—The  defonee  of  the  miiin  channel  of  Cape  Fear 
river  rerjuires,  in  addition  to  tlie  work  nearly  completed  on  Oak  island,  another 
fort  on  Baldhead,  and  tlic  defence  of  the  smaller  channel  will  require  a  mloulil 
on  Federal  Point.  The  battery,  magazine,  block-house,  quarters.  Sec,  at  Siniih- 
ville,  should  remain  as  accessories.     The  cuet  is  set  down  at  $258,000. 

Georgrlotcii  harfmr, — The  first  inlet  of  any  consequence  south  of  Cape  Fear 
river  is  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Waccaniaw,  Pedee,  and  Black  rivers,  forming 
Gcoi^town  harbor,  which  is  a  commodious  and  capacious  bay,  liaving  suf- 
flcicTit  water  within  and  upon  the  bar,  near  the  mouth,  for  merchant  ve^^els  and 
small  Tessels-of-wor.  A  survey  of  this  harbor,  begun  many  years  ago,  has 
never  been  completed,  and  no  projects  of  defence  have  been  made.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  work  placed  near  Moschoto  creek  or  on  Winyaw  Point  would  give 
.adequate  strength,  at  the  cost  of  alwut  S2fl0,000. 

SanUe  rirer  and  Buir*  bat/. — About  ten  miles  south  from  G«>rgctown 
entrance  are  the  mouths  of  the  Santee,  the  largest  river  in  South  Carolina.  It 
is  not  known  wliether  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  this  river  have  sufficient  water 
for  eea-going  vessels  j  the  same  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  depth  into  Boirs 
bay.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  consider  them,  and  the  other  inleta  between 
Georgetown  and  Charleston,  as  calling  for  small  works  capable  of  resisting 
boat  enterprises,  and  to  assign  to  them  $100,000.  Should  they  prove  to  be 
navigable  for  privateers  they  will  need  a  larger  expenditure. 

Charlfiton,  South  CaroliRa. — The  city,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  is  about  five  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  sea.     Between 
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it  and  the  ocean  ie  a  wide  and  safe  roadstead  for  tcbsgIb  of  any  draught.  Upon 
the  bar,  lying  three  or  foor  miles  oatsidc  of  the  harbor,  there  is,  however,  only 
water  eaongh  for  the  entailer  frigates  and  for  la^e  sloops-of-war.  On  the  eoutn- 
Tc«t  »ide  of  the  harbor  is  James's  bland,  through  which  are  several  serpentine 
pipages,  more  or  leas  navigable  for  boats  and  barges ;  some  of  them  commn- 
tiicate  directly  irith  the  sea  and  Stono  river.  Wht4)poo  cut,  the  most  northerly 
pa^Hge  &oin  Stono  to  Charleston  harbor,  enters  Ashley  river  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Interior  natural  vater  commnni cations  exist  nUo  to  the 
s"Qthwwit  of  Stono  river,  connecting  this  with  North  Edisto  river,  the  latter 
Tiih  South  Edisto  and  St.  Helena's  soimd ;  this  again  with  Broad  river,  and, 
finilly,  this  last  with  Savannah  river.  On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  of 
CtiarlestoD  lies  Sollivan's  island,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  channel  navi- 
gnl>le  to  »inall  craft.  To  the  northeaat  of  Sullivan's  island  an  interior  water 
comtDonicatioD  extends  ta  Bull's  bay,  and  even  beyond,  to  the  harbor  of  Geo^e- 
town. 

From  this  eketcb.  It  is  apparent  that  it  will  not  do  to  restrict  the  defences  to 
ibe  principal  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  lateral  avenucB  must  also  be  shut. 
Aod  it  ii  probable  that  accurate  surveys  of  all  these  avenues  will  show  that  the 
Wt  mode  of  defeuding  the  latter  will  be  by  works  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
inli'is,  as  the  enemy  will  be  kept  thereby  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city ; 
the  leaser  barboTB  formed  by  these  inlets  will  be  secured,  and  the  line  of  interior 
Mmmanicution  will  be  inaccessible  from  the  sea. 

Ko  position  for  tlie  defence  of  the  principal  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor  can 
be  fotind  nearer  to  the  ocean  than  the  western  extremity  of  SulHvau's  island. 
Thi;  is  at  present  occupied  by  Fort  Moultrie,  a  work  of  some  strength,  but  by 
DO  means  adequate  to  its  object,  its  battery  being  weak,  aud  the  acnrp  so  low  as 
to  oppose  no  serious  obstacle  to  escalade.  How  far  this  work,  by  modification 
of  itd  plan  and  relief,  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  better  defence  of  the  harbor, 
cannol  now  be  detennined. 

Oq  a  shoal  nearly  opposite  Fort  Moultrie  the  foundation  of  a  fbrt  has  been 
U'lnm,  which  will  have  a  powerful  cross-fire  with  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  presumed 
lliat  about  8800,000  would  put  these  works  in  a  complete  state. 

Sioito,  \ortA  Editto,  and  SatUA  Eduio. — All  these  must  be  fortified,  at  least 
ia  iuch  a  m-iiuicr  as  to  secure  them  from  enterprises  in  boats  or  small  vessels. 
T')  that  end  850,000  may  be  assigned  to  each. 

St.  Helena  ttmnd. — The  proper  defences  cannot  be  pointed  out  till  this  sound 
(hail  have  been  surveyed. 

Although  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  great  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  it  is 
kaoKTi  to  De  navigable  by  the  smaller  class  of  merchantmen,  and  to  have  a  navi- 
plile  commonication  with  the  head  of  Broad  river,  or  I'ort  Boyal,  intersecting 
lilt  bterior  navigation  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  This  sound  will 
rciaire  defence,  even  should  it  not  be  of  much  nse  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  ex- 
Icriwr  commerce.     8150,000  may  be  the  cost  of  the  defences. 

Broad  Rieer  or  Pari  Royal  roadt. — The  value  of  this  capacious  roadstead, 
aj  a  harbor  of  refuge,  depends  on  the  depth  which  can  be  carried  over  the  bar, 
on  the  distance  of  this  bar  outside  of  the  line  of  coast,  and  on  the  means  which 
nuy  be  applicable  of  lessening  the  danger  of  crossing  it.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  ihe  deepest  bar  of  the  southern  const.  Should  there  prove  to  Ije  water 
iunoghfor  frigates,  and  by  light-bouses  on  the  shore,  and  lights,  or  other  distinct 
pnA.nf,  on  the  bar,  shoold  it  be  practicable  to  make  the  pau^age  of  the  bar  safe 
■lid  easy,  this  road,  situated  within  sixty  miles  of  Charleston  and  twenty  of 
i^irannah  river,  intersecting  the  interior  navigation  between  thc^c  great  cities, 
lht.n:hy  securing  the  arrival  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  would  possess  a  very  high 
d-'-nvcr  of  importance,  not  only  as  a  liarbor  of  refuge,  but  as  a  naval  station  also. 
The  Borvey  of  the  exterior  shoals,  constituting  the  bar,  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  all  possible  mianteness.    It  is  only  when  this  shall  hami 
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been  done  that  the  true  relation  of  this  inlet  to  the  rest  of  the  coast  can  be  known, 
and  on  thie  relation  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  reqnired  defences  will 
depend.  For  the  preaent,  the  estimate  made  hj  the  engineer  department  is 
adopted,  namely,  $300,000. 

Savannah  and  mouth  of  Savannah  river. — Uention  has  been  made  of  the 
natural  interior  water  communication  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  A  eim- 
ilar  communication  extends  Bouth  Irom  the  Savannah  river,  aa  far  aa  St.  John's, 
in  East  Florida.  Owing  to  theee  passagea,  the  city  of  Savannah,  like  Charles- 
ton, ie  liable  to  be  approached  by  other  avenues  than  the  harbor  or  river;  and 
its  defences  must  consequently  have  relation  lo  theee  lesser  aa  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal channels. 

The  distance  from  the  month  of  Waasaw  sound,  or  even  Osaahaw  sound,  (both 
to  the  southwest  of  Savannah  river,)  to  the  city,  is  not  mnch  greater  than  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  an  enterprise  may  be  condncted  the  whole  distance 
by  water,  or  part  of  the  way  by  water  and  part  by  land,  from  either  or  bolh. 
Ab  in  the  case  of  like  channels  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  it  cannot  now 
be  determined  where  they  can  be  defended  most  advantageously.  It  is  to  be 
hoi>ed,  however,  that  the  localities  will  permit  the  defences  to  be  placed  nearthe 
outlets  of  the  soDnds;  becanse  the  defencoB  thus  placed  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  guarding  the  city  of  Savannah  and  covering  these  harboTS,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  cannot  but  be  very  useful. 

The  defence  of  Savannah  river  is  by  no  means  difficult.  A  fort  on  Cockspur 
island,  lying  juBt  within  the  mouth,  and  perhaps,  for  additional  secarity,  another 
on  Tybee  island,  which  forms  the  southern  cape  at  the  junction  of  the  riverwith 
the  ocean,  would  efFcctually  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  up  the  chanoel,  and 
cover  the  anchorage  lying  between  Tybee  and  Gockspur.  The  existing  Fort 
Jackson,  standing  about  four  milcB  below  the  city,  should  be  maintained  aa  a 
second  barrier,  both  as  respects  the  main  channel  and  the  passages  which  come 
into  the  river  from  the  south ;  which  last  would  not  at  all  be  controlled  by  works 
on  Cockspur  or  Tybee.  A  fort  projected  for  Cockspur  island  is  estimated  at 
8470,000.  To  defend  Tybee  island  may  require  3150,000,  and  850,000  would 
put  Fort  Jackson  in  an  efficient  state,  making  a  total  of  $670,000.  South  of  the 
Savannah  are  Watsaio  tound,  Ottabaic  lound,  &t.  Catharine's  sound,  at  the 
month  of  the  Medway  river;  Sapdo  tovnd,  Dohy  i^let,  AUamaha  tmaid,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  of  the  same  name ;  iS^.  tUmond's  tound,  at  the  mofnth  uf 
Bufialo  creek ;  St.  Andrew's  sound,  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Scilla  and  Saotilla 
rivera;  and  Cumberland  i<iimd,&t  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river.  All  these 
communications  with  the  ocean  are  highly  important,  as  regards  the  tine  of  inte- 
rior navigation,  and  several  of  them  as  affonling  access  t«  excellent  harbors. 
The  last,  eBpecially,  is  known  to  be  navigable  by  the  largest  sloops-of-war  and 
merchantmen ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  others  are  beUered  to  he  but  little,  if  at 
all  inferior,  either  as  regards  depth  of  bar  or  safety  of  anchorage. 

All  theee  inlets  are  yet  to  be  surveyed.  Some  of  them  are  probably  easQr 
defensible  by  forts,  and  others  may  require  the  aid  of  floating  defences.  An 
important  principle  in  relation  to  the  defensive  system  of  the  whole  Boatheni  coaf  u 
namely,  that,  on  a  coast  possessing  a  few  harbors,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  mure 
necessary  to  preserve  them  all  for  onr  own  use,  and  the  more  easy  to  deprive  an 
enemy  of  that  shelter  which  is  nearly  indispensable  to  a  continuous  and  clo^ 
blockade.  This  principle  is  enforced  as  touching  this  particular  part  of  the 
southern  coast  by  the  two  ihllowing  weighty  considerattous ;  itv  remoteDe;:.<: 
from  the  nearest  naval  rendezvous,  the  Chesapeake,  which  is  on  a  mean  bOO 
miles  distant,  and  to  leeward,  both  as  to  wind  and  current ;  and  its  being  close 
upon  the  larboard  hand,  aa  they  enter  the  Atlantic,  of  the  great  concoarse  of 
vessels  passing  at  all  seasons  through  the  Florida  channel. 

While,  theiefore,  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  concentration  of  vessels  here 
is  in  great  need  of  protection  of  some  sort,  naval  aid  can  be  exiteuded^  to  it  oolv 
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vith  difficulty,  and  at  the  rUk  of  bdng  cut  off  &om  all  retreat  by  a  saperior 

Accurate  and  minute  BUireyB  which  irill  enable  our  vesBelB,  whether  driven 
br  in  enemy  or  by  stresB  of  weather,  to  shun  the  daogera  which  beset  the  navi- 
gstion  of  the»e  barboTS,  and  properly  arranged  defences  to  cover  them  when 
imved,  seem  to  be  indispenBable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  beeidee,  that  when 
thece  harbors  shall  be  fortified  the  operation  of  investing  the  coast  and  watch- 
lELg  the  great  ontlet  of  commeree  throngh  Florida  passage  will  be  a  difficnit  and 
bazardoiu  one  to  an  enemy,  on  whose  part  no  perseverance  or  skill  can  avail  to 
mtinttin  an  nnintermpted  blockade,  or  to  avoid  the  occasional  shipwreck  of  his 
cnti«erB ;  while  on  the  part  of  our  small  veasels-of-war  and  privateers  the  same 
Bnrt  of  snpervision  will  at  all  times  be  easy  and  safe. 

Nothing  better  can  be  now  done  than  to  assume  S900,000  as  the  average  cost 
of  defending  each  of  the  nine  entrances,  giving  a  total  of  Sl.800,000. 

The  board  of  engineers  have  not  examined  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Mary's  to  Pensacola,  but  in  order  that  the  chain  of  defence  for  the  coast 
iDSf  be  here  exhibited  nnbroken,  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  department  for 
tfae  places  and  positions  intermediate  between  Cnmberland  sound  and  Fensacola 
irtll  be  inserted.  St.  Angnstme,  950,000 ;  Key  West  and  Tortngas,  S3,000,000 ; 
Cbsrbtte  harbor,  Eapiritu  Santa  bay,  Apalachicola,  Apalache  bay,  St.  Joseph's 
bar,  St.  fiosa  bay,  together,  91,000,000. 

GULP  OP  MEXICO  PBONTIER. 

The  resemblance  of  this  part  of  the  coast  to  that  which  we  have  denominated 
the  Bonthem  section  is  striking.  We  may,  indeed,  refer  to  the  description  herein 
giren  of  the  principal  features  of  the  latter  as  a  true  delineation  of  this.  In 
respect  to  the  relation  of  the  coast  to  the  interior,  there  is,  however,  the  greatest 
di^rence  between  these  two  portions  of  the  maritime  frontier;  for  while  about 
ri^t-tenths  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  Stales  is  in  one  sense  tributary 
to  a  part  only  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  portion,  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
coast  not  more  than  one-tenth  is  connected  with  the  seaboard  by  any  natural 
ties.  This  tact,  which  shows  the  very  deep  interest  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  and  the  government  have  in  the  security  of  this  portion,  is  related  to 
other  facts  which  hardly  leave  au  alternative  as  to  the  mcKlo  of  attaining  that 

From  the  relative  geographical  position  of  this  port  of  the  coast,  and  the 
wontry  interested  in  its  fiafety;  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  nature 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  that  portion,  within  supporting  distance,  whose  wcliore  may  bo  en- 
dangered by  an  enemy  will,  irom  peculiar  circumstances,  be  competent  of  itself 
to  snstain  the  assaiuts  of  an  exterior  foe.  Upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
Alleghanies  crowd  the  people  upon  the  coast,  and  snrTound  every  alarm  post  of 
the  frontier  with  a  more  and  more  dense  population;  and  the  ocean  and  the 
interior  parallel  communication  transmit  rapid  aid  to  the  right  and  left,  while 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  weak  in  itself  and  remote  from  succor  from  behind,  is 
■ImoBt  inaccesaible  to  lateral  assistance. 

Those  reasons,  therefore,  which  tend  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  organized, 
s  pennanent,  and  a  timely  system  of  defence  for  the  whole  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  fsome  of  which  were  advanced  in  the  commencement  of  this  com- 
manication)  will  apply  to  this  part  of  it  with  a  peculiar  force  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  its  system  of  defence  is  incomplete. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  board  of  engineers  have  made  no  ex- 
amination between  Cumberland  sound,  in  Georgia,  and  Fensacola.  There  are, 
however,  along  that  shore  and  in  the  Florida  reef  several  very  important  har- 
bors which  must  be  accurately  surveyed.  ^-.  , 
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PenMocola  hay. — The  npper  arme  of  this  coaeiderable  bay  receive  tho  Yellow- 
water  or  Fea  river,  Middle  river,  and  Eacambia  river ;  and  while  the  tributaries 
of  the  last,  interlockiiig  with  brancbea  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Cbattahoochie, 
seem  to  mark  the  courses  whereby,  at  Bome  future  day,  canals  will  convey  a 
f>art  of  the  prodncts  of  these  rivers  to  Feusacola,  the  &ce  of  the  whole  re^n 
IS  remarkably  adapted  to  the  application  of  railroads. 

Santa  Rosa  sound  extends  eastward  from  the  lower  pMt  of  this  bay  into 
Santa  Rosa  bay.  On  the  west  the  lagoons  of  Pensacola,  Perdido,  and  Mobile 
bays,  respectively,  interlock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  but  a  few  miles  of 
cutting  to  complete  a  navigable  channel  from  the  firet  to  the  last-named  bay, 
and  thence  through  an  existing  interior  water  communicatioa  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Pensacola  bay  has  rare  properties  aa  a  harbor.  It  is  accessible  to  the  largest 
class  of  sloopB-of-war  and  to  small  frigates,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
will  admit  even  large  frigates ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  bar  may  be 
permanently  deepened. 

The  bar  is  near  the  coast,  and  the  channel  through  it  is  straight  and  easily  hit. 

The  harbor  is  perfectly  land-locked,  and  the  roadstead  veiy  capacious.  There 
are  excellent  positions  ivttbin  it  for  repairing,  building,  and  launching  ves^s, 
and  for  docks  and  dock-yards,  in  healthy  situations.  The  supply  of  good  water 
is  abundant.  It  is  pcrfiictly  defensible.  These  properties,  in  counexion  with 
the  position  of  the  harbor  as  regards  the  coast,  have  induced  the  govemment  to 
fix  upon  it  as  a  naval  station  and  place  of  rendezvous  and  repairs. 

An  excellent  survey  has  been  made  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  suSScing  to 
form  the  scheme  of  defence,  while  no  other  objects  were  sought  than  the  security 
of  the  town  and  harbor.  Regarded,  however,  as  a  naval  station  and  place  of 
rendezvous  and  repairs,  further  surveys,  extending  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shores,  delineating  accurately  the  face  of  the  country  and  showing  the  several 
avenues  by  land  and  water  are  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  defences  of  the  water  passage,  as  projected,  ore  nearly  completed,  $310,000 
being  asked  to  finish  them.  A  further  water  defence  at  the  position  of  the 
Barrancas,  and  the  works  that  are  indispensable  to  cover  the  navy  yard  from  a 
lateral  attack  through  the  western  bays — the  latter  requiring  the  further  Bur\eya 
above  mentioned — are  not  yet  planned.  The  Barrancas  work  may  be  taken  .it 
$100,000,  and  the  others  at  £300,000,  making  a  total  for  Peueocola  of  $G10,000. 

Perdido  bay. — This  bay  is  intimately  related  to  Pensacola  and  to  Mobile 
bays,  both  as  regards  security  and  intercommunication,  and  should  be  carefully 
surveyed,  with  a  view  to  these  objects.  It  must  be  fortified,  and  the  cost  m.-iy 
be  8200,000. 

Mobile  bay. — The  plan  of  defence  for  this  bay  comprised  a  fort  at  Mobile 
Point,  which  has  been  finished;  another  on  Danphin  island,  and  a  tower  at  the 
Pass  au  Heron.     The  estimates  for  the  two  last  named  amount  to  $905,000. 

Neio  Orleant  and  the  delta  of  the  Sditntiippi. — The  most  northern  water 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  is  by  the  passage  called 
the  Rigoletfi,  connecting  Lake  Bot^e  and  Lake  Fontchartrain.  The  next  is  bf 
the  pass  of  Chef  Menteur,  also  conncctmg  these  lakes.  Through  these  pasMgi-s 
an  enemy  entering  Lake  Poutchartriun  would,  at  the  some  time  that  he  inter- 
cepted ^  water  communication  with  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  be  able  to  reach 
New  Orleans  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  or  might  continue  onward 
through  Lake  Maurepas,  Amite  river,  and  Iberville  river,  thereby  reaching  ibe 
Mistiidsippi  at  the  h^  of  the  delta;  or,  landing  within  the  moutlis  of  Chef 
Menteur,  he  might  move  against  the  city  along  the  ridge  of  the  Grenlilly  mad. 

To  the  southwest  of  Chef  Menteur,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Borgno,  is  Bayuu 
Bienveiiu,  a  navigable  channel,  (the  one  pursued  by  the  Eugliab  army  in  tlif 
last  war,)  not  running  into  the  Mississippi,  hut  possessing  shores  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  enable  troops  to  march  from  the  point  of  debarkation  to  the  aty.    A  little 
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to  the  toDth  of  this  is  Bayoa  Dnpre,  also  affording  easy  access  to  the  city.  The 
aTennee  jnst  named  are  defended  by  a  fort  at  the  Rigolets ;  another  at  Chef 
jfraleor;  another  at  Bayou  Bienvenn,  and  a  tower  at  Bayon  Dnpre. 

The  defences  of  the  river  aie  placed  at  the  Plaqnemine  turn,  the  lowest  positioD 
vhich  can  be  occupied.  Fort  Jackson  is  on  the  right  shore,  and  Fort  St.  Philip 
t  little  lower  down,  on  the  left :  this  last  work  must  be  repaired  or  renewed. 
The  eipea*e  is  estimated  at  «117,000. 

The  only  permanent  work  required  at  present,  west  of  the  Miasissippi,  is  a 
fort  to  occupy  Grand  Terre  island,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  entrance  to 
Banataria  bay,  an  excellent  harbor  for  a  floating  force  guarding  the  coasting 
tnuie  on  that  side,  and  whence  there  are  several  passages  leading  to  the  Missis- 
^ppi,  near  New  Orleans.     The  estimate  for  this  work  is  S400,D0O. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
important  oaes  which  may  be  made  of  movable  floating  defences  in  aid  of 
fbitifications. 

The  applications  of  this  auxiliary  force  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
maj  be  very  numerous,  and,  ns  has  been  before  remarked,  would,  in  certain 
u»e»,  be  requisite  to  attain  ^1  security  for  all  the  objects  needing  protection. 
In  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering,  for  example,  fortifications  will  enable 
lu  to  protect  New  Orleans,  even  from  the  most  serious  and  determined  efforts  of 
■a  enemy;  but,  owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  passages,  wc  cannot,  by  fortifica- 
tions alone,  deprive  an  enemy  of  good  exterior  anchorages,  cBpecially  the  very 
excellent  one  west  of  Chandeleur  island,  nor  entirely  cover  the  interior  water 
fnnunnnications  between  the  Bigolets  and  Mobile.  We  must,  therefore,  either 
qnietly  submit  to  all  the  annoyance  and  injury  which  an  enemy  in  possession  of 
tn«K  passages  may  inflict,  or  avert  them  by  the  timely  preparation  of  a  floating 
force,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  navigiUion,  and  capable,  under  the  favorable 
eheker  of  tfae  forts,  of  being  always  on  the  alert,  and  of  assuming  an  oSensivo 
or  driensive  attitude,  according  to  the  dcsigne,  conduct,  or  situation  of  the  enemy. 
As  these  means  of  defence  are,  however,  secondary  to  fortifications,  in  every 
Mnse;  as  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  needed  must  depend  on  the  relation 
of  OUT  naval  force  to  that  of  other  powers — a  relation  continually  varying  as  the 
shapes  which  these  auxiliaries  are  to  assume — the  materials  of  which  they  are 
to  be  formed,  the  weapons  they  are  to  use,  the  agent  which  ia  to  give  them 
power,  are  points  on  which  every  ten  years  of  this  age  of  rapid  improvement  in 
the  arte  may  effect  complete  rerolntions,  it  is  considered  premature  to  go  into 
^taile,  and  premature  to  go  into  expense. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  system  projected  for  the  defence  of  the 
eeaboard  of  the  Unit^  States,  it  appears  that  all  the  fortifications  proposed  are 
iKit  of  the  same  pressing  necessity,  nor  of  like  importance.  Some  are  required 
immediately,  while  the  commencement  of  others  may  be  postponed.  In  pro- 
tiding  to  class  them,  it  must  he  observed  that  the  works  of  the  first  class  are 
those  destined  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  forming  a  permanent  or  even  a 
momentary  estahliehmcnt  in  the  country,  those  which  will  defend  the  great 
Uval  arscuals,  and  those  which  wfll  cover  the  chief  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  aecood  class  will  be  placed  the  works  which  are  to  defend  those  navat 
sbilinns  and  those  cities  of  a  secondary  rank,  which,  either  frvm  natural  or 
■rtificial  defbncee,  existing  works,  &c.,  are  not  entirely  without  protection,  and 
may,  therefore,  wait  until  the  more  important  points  are  secured  agninKt  a  first 
•Itackj  and  in  the  third  class  will  wo  arrayed  the  works  which  complete  the 
di-fensive  system  in  all  its  parts,  but  of  which  the  construction  may,  without 
great  danger,  be  deferred  until  the  frenticr  shall  have  received  all  the  snccessivo 
degrees  of  strength  resulting  from  a  gradual  erection  of  the  forts  of  the  first  and 
second  claesea.  A  fourth  class  is  added,  containing  ench  works  as  will  l>e 
necpBiiary  only  conditionally. 
Table  A,  jomcd  to  this  report,  contains  the  first  class,  and  shows  that  th« 
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works  of  this  cIsbb  will  cost  911,609,141;  will  require  2,585  men 
them  in  time  of  peace,  and  30,966  in  case  of  siege. 

Table  B  contains  the  worts  of  the  second  class,  showing  that  they  will  cost 
$5,873,000 ;  will  require  975  men  to  garrison  them  in  time  of  peace,  aod  10,680 
in  case  of  siege. 

Table  C  contuns  works  belonging  to  the  third  class,  showing  that  their  owt 
will  be  814,078,824;  that  their  garrisons  in  time  of  peac«  will  amoant  to  2,380 
men,  and  in  time  of  siege  to  21,745  men;  showing,  also,  that  the  total  future 
expense  of  fortifjing  the  maritime  frontier  will  amount  to  831,561,268;  the 
troops  necessary  to  guard  these  fortifications  in  time  of  peace  to  5,940  men,  and 
63,391  men  in  time  of  war,  snpposing  them  all  [which  cannot  happen)  besieged 
at  once, 

I'he  time  required  to  construct  the  whole  system  must  depend  npon  the  annua] 
appropriation  which  the  nation  may  grant  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
All  that  need  be  sud  on  the  subject  is,  that  in  an  undertaking  neceesarily  involv- 
ing so  much  time,  and  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  safety,  prosperity,  and 
greatuess  of  the  Union,  there  should  he  no  relaxation  of  effort  and  persem- 
ance.  An  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  must,  with  every  effort,  be  the  woik 
of  years.  But  it  maybe  too  much  hurried  as  well  as  too  much  delayed.  There 
is  a  rate  of  progress  at  which  it  will  be  executed  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the 
minimum  cosL  If  more  hurried,  it  will  be  defective  in  quality  and  more  coetly 
if  delayed, 

France  was,  at  least,  fifty  years  completing  her  maritime  and  interior  defences. 

Some  remarks  will  now  be  offered  on  the  satyect  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
a  system  of  defensive  works,  and  garrisoning  them  for  war,  comparing  it  with 
tlic  expense  of  defending  the  coast  without  fortifications.  To  simplify  the 
proposition,  the  defence  of  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Narrasanset  roads.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savanndi,  and  New  Orleans,  only, 
will  be  taken. 

Supposing  an  enemy  had  concentrated  S0,000  men  at  Halifax  or  Bennada; 
the  government  must,  on  hearing  of  this  force,  at  once  prepare  to  resist  it  at  all 
the  points  mentioned  above  As  it  will  be  impossible  to  foresee  on  which  the 
first  blow  will  be  struck,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  troops  encamped  at  each; 
and  to  meet  the  attack  with  a  force  not  less  numerically  than  that  of  the 
assailant,  the  troops  kept  constantly  under  arms  must,  at  least,  equal  one-half  of 
the  hostile  expedition,  while  as  many  more,  ready  for  instant  service,  must  be 
within  call.  These  points  are  so  immediately  accessible  in  some  cases,  and  to 
remote  from  succor  in  others,  that,  after  the  point  of  attack  is  annonnced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  before  it,  there  will  be  no  time  for  re-enforcements 
to  come  from  the  interior. 

By  manoeuvring  in  front  of  any  of  these  places  the  enemy  would  induce  us 
to  concentrate  forces  there;  when,  suddenly  profiting  of  a  favorable  brcexe,  he 
would  sail  to  another,  which  he  would  reach  in  a  few  hours,  and  would  not  fail 
to  seize  if  a  force  were  not  stationed  there  likewise,  at  least,  equal  to  his  own. 
No  re-enforcement  can,  in  this  case,  arrive  from  the  interior  in  time,  for  all  the 
troops  under  march  wonid  have  taken  up  a  direction  upon  the  point  he  haa  just 
quitted. 

Our  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  would  thus  be  kept  in  alarm  by  a 
single  expedition;  and  such  is  the  extent  and  exposure  of  the  seaboard  that  an 
enemy  might  ruin  us  by  a  war  of  mere  threatenings.  If  the  cities  and  other 
great  establishments  are  not  garrisoned,  they  will  become  a  prey  at  once;  and 
if  they  are  garrisoned,  the  treaanry  will  be  gradually  emptied;  the  credit  of  the 
government  exhausted ;  the  weary  and  starving  militia  wul  desert  to  their  homes; 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  avert  the  consummation  of  tribute,  pillage,  and  conflagn- 

The  table  E,  joined  to  this  report,  shows  that,  to  be  in  readiness  on  each  of 
these  vulnerable  points,  it  will  be  requisite  to  maintain  107,000  men  encamped 
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lod  onder  arate  at  the  ten  places  mentioned,  and  93,000  men  ready  to  inarch 
aod  within  call. 

This  nnmber  is,  in  fact,  below  that  which  would  be  required;  tot  these  pointa 
being,  according  to  onr  hypotheeis,  expoeed  to  on  attack  from  20,000  regnlar 
tod  disciplined  troops,  20,000  militia  wonld  not  be  able  to  repel  tbcm  unksa 
•ided  by  entrencbmcnta,  requiring  a  time  to  construct  tbcm,  which  might  not  be 
(ilowed,  and  involving  expenses  which  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  Besides, 
to  Iitve  30,000  men,  especially  new  levies,  under  arms,  it  will  be  necessary, 
(onjidering  the  epidemics  that  always  asaail  such  troo{»,  to  carry  the  formation 
of  th«M  corps  to  at  leaat  SS.OOO  men. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  Imng  remote  from  succor,  requires  a  larger  force 
DDder  arms  than  the  other  points ;  this  force  is  fixed  at  17,000,  supposing  that 
the  Sute  may  supply  3,000  within  call. 

All  expenses  being  reckoned,  1,000  regular  troops,  including  officers,  cost 
£300,000  per  annum,  or  S150  per  man,  for  a  campaign  of  six  months.  1,000 
niliria,  inclnding  officers,  cost  S400,000  per  annum,  or  S200  per  man,  for  a  six 
tnonths'  campaign.  But,  taking  into  consideration  the  diseases  which  invariably 
ittick  men  nnaccnstomed  to  military  life,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
bwpital  establishments;  the  frequent  movement  of  detachments  from  the  camp 
to  their  homea,  and  from  the  interior  to  the  camp;  and  the  cost  of  camping 
fnrnitnie,  utensils,  accoutrements,  &C.,  which  is  the  same  for  a  short  campaign 
u  for  a  year;  r^arding  all  these  things,  the  cost  of  militiamen  cannot  he 
reckoned  at  leas  than  S250  per  man  for  six  months. 

The  107,000  militiamen  nec«ssaiy  to  guard  the  above-mentioned  points,  the 
maritime  frontier  being  without  defence,  will  therefore  cost,  in  a  campaign  of 
eii  months,  $26,750,000.  In  strict  justice  there  should  be  added  to  this  expense, 
which  is  believed  to  be  much  understated,  amongst  other  things,  the  loss  of  time, 
sad  the  diminution  of  valuable  products  resulting  from  drawing  off  so  consid- 
mble  a  portion  of  efficient  labor  from  its  most  profitable  pursuits.  This,  besides 
hemg  a  heavy  tax  oa  individuals,  is  a  real  loss  to  the  nation. 

It  wonld  be  utterly  Tain  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  from 
the  dreadAil  mortali^  which  rages  in  the  camps  of  men  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
It^es  and  privations  of  a  military  life. 

The  total  expense  of  constructing  the  fortifications  at  the  ten  places  befbro 
mentioned  will  amonnt  to  821,767,656.— (See  table  E.) 

The  garrisons  of  these  fortifications  may  consist  of  the  same  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  j  the  remainder  being  furnished  by 
the  militia  held  in  readiness  to  throw  themselves  into  the  forts  on  the  first 
appearance  of  an  enemy.  By  this  arrangement  3,010  regulars  and  32,076 
militia,  cither  within  the  works  or  in  smdl  corps  on  advantageous  positions, 
making  in  all  35,086  men,  would  suffice ;  64,914  men  being  kept  m  readiness  to 
march  when  called  upon. 

We  should,  therefore,  have  only  35,086  to  pay  and  support  instead  of  107,000, 
and  the  expense  would  be  38,430,500  instead  of  826,750,000.  The  diffi^rence, 
Mmely,  818,319,500,  being  only  83,448,156  less  than  the  whole  cost  of  these 
detences.  It  follows  that  the  expense  of  their  erection  would  be  nearly  com- 
peoKated  by  the  saving  tbey  would  caufc  in  a  single  campaign  of  six  months. 

it  is  proper  to  add  that,  although  the  expense  of  these  works  will  be  great, 
thai  expense  ia  never  to  be  renewed;  while  with  troops,  on  the  contrary,  the 
expense  is  annually  repeated,  if  not  increased,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Brides, 
the  disbursements  for  fortifications  are  made  in  time  of  peace,  slowlv  and  to  an 
extent  exactly  correspondent  with  the  financial  resources  of  the  country. 
Annies  are  moat  wanted,  and  mnst  be  paid,  in  periods  of  the  greatest  emer- 
gency, when  the  ordinary  soiu-ces  of  revenue  are  dried  up,  and  when  the  trea- 
Bory  can  only  be  supplied  hy  a  resort  to  menus  the  most  burdensome  and  disa- 
greeable to  uie  people.  ^—  ■ 
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The  defence  of  the  mantime  frontier  by  permaaent  fortificadoiiB,  and  the  du- 
bnracmenta  for  their  conetniction,  will  thus  tend  to  a  real  and  positive  economy. 

The  Tnlnemblc  points  beioK  reduced  to  a  Bmall  number,  inatead  of  wuting 
an  attack  on  every  point,  and  holding  oaiselree  eveiywbere  in  readiaeaa  to 
repel  it,  we  ehall  force  an  enemy  to  direct  hb  assanltJ!  against  those  few  which, 
being  well  understood  by  us,  will,  of  coarse,  have  received  timely  preparation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  stat«  of  things  will  make  an  adveraary  more 
reluctant  to  risk  his  expeditions ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  only  be  better 
able  to  resist,  but  also  less  frequently  called  on  to  do  bo. 

Some  prominent  military  writers  have  opposed  the  prmdple  of  fortifying  aa 
extensive  land  frontier,  but  none  have  ever  disputed  the  necessity  of  fortimng 
a  maritime  border;  the  practic«  of  every  nation,  ancient  and  modem,  has  beea 
the  same  in  this  respect.  On  a  land  frontier  a  good,  experienced,  and  numerons 
infantry  may,  in  some  cases,  dispense  with  fortifications,  but  though  disciplined 
troops  may  cover  a  frontier  without  the  aid  of  fortifications,  nndisciplined  troops 
cannot.  On  a  maritime  frontier,  however,  no  description  of  troops  can  snppty 
the  place  of  strong  batteries  disposed  upon  the  vulnerable  points.  The  nncer- 
tainty  of  the  point  on  which  an  enemy  may  direct  his  attack,  the  suddenness 
with  which  he  may  reach  it,  and  the  powerful  masses  which  he  can  concentrate 
at  a  distance  out  of  our  reach  and  knowledge,  or  suddenly,  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  attack  require  that  every  important  post  be  prepared  to  repel  hu 
attempt,  or  retard  it  until  re-enforcements  can  arrive  and  aidequate  means  of  re- 
sistance be  organized.  By  land  we  are  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  an  enemr, 
but  the  ocean  is  a  vast  plain,  without  obstacle,  where  his  movements  are  made 
out  of  our  sight,  where  no  trace  is  left  of  his  path,  and  where  we  know  nothing 
of  his  approach  until  he  is  within  reach  of  the  eye.  In  a  word,  unless  the  vul- 
nerable points  of  a  seaboard  are  covered  by  fortifications  their  only  chance  of 
safety  must  dopend  6a  the  issue  of  a  battle,  always  uncertain,  even  when  the 
best  disciplined,  most  experienced,  and  best  appointed  troops  have  made  all 
possible  preparation  for  the  combat. 

As  for  the  garrisons  which  these  forts  will  require  in  time  of  war,  a  email 
portion,  about  equal  in  number  to  the  peace  garrisons,  should  be  of  r^ular 
troops,  the  remainder  of  militia,  practiced  in  the  manceuvres  and  drill  of  great 
guns ;  it  being  indispensable  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  required  for  the 
defence  and  service  of  the  sea-coast  fortifications  should  be  of  artilleiy. 

This  brings  us  to  a  suggestion  or  two  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  the 
militia  forces.  Instead  of  the  present  small  proportion  of  artillery  allowed  in 
the  militia  organization,  the  States  might,  with  great  advantage,  increase  the 
proportion  of  that  force  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  coast, 
BO  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  exigencies  and  armament  oi  the  works;  substitutiag 
for  the  usual  field  exercises  as  infantry  actual  drill  and  practice  in  the  batlcriM- 
The  number  of  militia  artillery  in  each  case  would  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  guns  applied  to  the  defence  of  that  particular  place.  As  Boon  aa  a  movement 
on  the  pai't  of  tbc  enemy  should  thrt^aten  the  frontier  of  the  State  this  force 
should  throw  itself  into  the  forts,  and  there  remain  so  long  as  the  precise  point 
of  attack  should  be  undetermined.  In  most  parts  of  the  seaboard  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  also  a  considerable  body  of  militia  horse  artillery,  as  being 
a  very  UBcful  arm  in  all  cases,  and  as  affording  a  defence  always  applicsble 
against  minor  and  predatory  enterprises.  This  force  might,  in  part,  be  drawD 
from  the  ordinary  proportion  of  cavalry. 

If,  with  our  general  system  of  jK'iiuiment  fortificationB  and  naval  establish- 
ments, wc  connect  a  system  of  interior  cummuniuitiou  by  land  and  water,  adapted 
both  to  the  defence  and  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country;  if  to  tlniK 
we  add  a  well  constituted  regular  army,  and  a  militia  perfect  in  its  organiuiiion, 
the  nation  will  not  only  secure  its  temtoiy  from  invasion  and  insult,  hut  will 
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preeerre  its  institutioiiH  from  those  violent  Bbocks  and  revolntioiiB  which  have  ao 
freoDeDdy,  in  every  age  and  in  eveiy  conntrv,  been  incident  to  a  state  of  war. 

Tables  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  following,  conUun  the  works  constituting  the  proposed 
dffensive  STStcm  for  the  maritime  frontier,  arranged  in  four  classes. 

Table  E  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  defending  certain  important 
parln  of  the  coast  without  fortifications,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  Uie  projected  works. 

Table  F  shows  a  possible  concentration  of  militia  forces  in  eleven  days  at 
Boston,  Newport,  R.  I.,  New  YoA,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C.,  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Nev  Orleans. 

NOBTHEBN   PBONTIER. 

Xot  having  been  the  eabject  of  particnlar  care  and  study,  it  is  with  diffidence 
iliatsfew  words  are  thrown  ont  on  the  subject  of  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
which  separates  the  United  States  from  the  English  poBsessions. 

The  first  qoestions  that  arise  are  these :  Is  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
ttv  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  country  in  question,  viz ;  the  condition  of 
Minni«s  of  a  trans-Atlantic  power  to  remain  altered?  Or  are  those  colonies  to 
Wome  independent  nations?  Or  is  any  other  important  change  to  be  wrought 
in  iheir  political  relations  T  These  questions  bear  directly  upon  the  matter  in 
l>uid.  A  generation  hence  and  there  may  be  no  more  room  for  jealousy  and 
vaichfiilneas  along  that  line  than  there  now  is  along  the  ima^nary  lines  which 
B*|BratP  onr  contiguous  States.  Within  the  same  period  the  Canadas  may  have 
lammed  the  attitude  of  independent  and  separate  States;  and,  although  the 
Iniied  States  may  recognize  in  these  northern  neighbors  a  youth  of  much 
promise  and  vigor,  the  period  when  the  relative  increase  shall  have  been  such 
a  10  male  their  proximity  a  source  of  mncb  precaution  and  solicitude  will  not, 
pmbably,  be  near  at  hand.  But  though  it  may  be  possible  that  the  colonial 
nlalions  may  be  thrown  off  within  the  period  for  which  it  is  our  duty  now  to 
provide;  and  although  in  any  other  relation  the  United  States  might  rely  for 
^fcarity,  at  any  moment,  on  the  greater  power  which  she  might  at  any  moment 
develop,  can  it  be  distinctly  foreseen  that  the  existing  political  connexion  is  to 
^  won  dissolved  ?  If  not,  if  there  be  uncertdnty  on  this  point,  docs  it  become 
tlie  duty  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  task  of  securing  herself 
on  this  frontier,  regarding  it  as  separating  her  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  em- 
pires of  the  earth  t  Or,  finally,  may  she  wfiit  and  watch,  relying  on  her  gagacity 
to  give  due  notice  of  impending  danger,  and  on  her  resources  to  Bupply  her,  in 
•imi',  with  appropriate  armor?  If  it  be,  indeed,  possible  to  apply,  within  a  brief 
(late  of  time,  all  the  defences  that  can  be  needed  on  this  frontier,  the  courac  last 
fujrgT'stpd  would  appear  to  be  the  best.  What,  therpfore,  is  like  to  be  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  danger,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  defence! 

Along  the  St.  Croix  river  only  local  establishments  conld  require  to  be  cov- 
Bvd,  at  there  are  no  objects  of  consequence  to  be  reached  by  an  enemy  pene- 
truing  our  interior  from  that  border.  Then  comes  the  disputed  territory  and 
tW  great  unsettled  regions  along  the  northern  margins  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

L'pon  all  this  extent  of  frontier  the  exact  location  of  future  establishments,  of 
wo-wjoence,  cannot  bo  foreseen  with  the  certainty  warranting  their  being  now 
pi>irided  for  by  permanent  defensive  works.  This  region  is  to  become  populous 
and  wealthy;  the  natural  means  of  communication  are  to  be  improved,  and  nu- 
Du'rciDS  artificial  means  of  communication  are  to  be  opened  by  roads,  canals,  and 
rsiJTsys ;  but  while  this  growth  in  wealth  may  invite  aggression,  the  growth  in 
Damlieiv,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  intercommunication,  the  increased  power 
of  rendering  mutual  succor,  and  of  drawing  aid  from  the  interior,  would,  in  a  still 
^Ttater  degree,  make  agression  difficult  and  improbable. 

Lake  Champlain  penetrates  the  territory  in  such  a  way  that  an  enemyi  having 
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the  naval  maateiy,  migbt  make  a  deo.p  inroad  and  gi'eatly  harasa  tbe  coaotiy 
alone  the  ahores,  although  no  enterprise,  even  in  the  prcBcnt  atate  of  popnktion, 
could  be  carried  far  into  the  interior.  Were  it  only  to  relieve  a  long  Ime  of  tron- 
tiiir  irom  prcdaloiy  incureions,  access  to  this  lake  from  the  north  should  bt  de- 
nied. But  there  are  other  very  strong  reasons  for  this  exclusion.  By  ctoi>ing 
the  lake  at  ite  northern  extremity,  an  expensive  and  uncertain  strife  for  navd 
aupcriority  on  thia  lake  would  be  avoided,  and  the  whole  lake  would  remain  m 
our  posaciision,  serving  as  the  best  possible  military  line  of  communicatioD,  in 
case  tbe  United  States  should  assume  offensive  op^ationa  againat  the  weakest 
point  of  the  Canadian  frontier. 

From  the  northern  end  of  thia  lake  the  forces  of  the  United  States  shonld 
march  into  Canada  and  intercept  tbe  communication  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  eilhvr 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bichelteu  river,  at  Jloutreal  island,  at  some  point 
where  the  abip  channel  of  the  river  could  be  commanded,  intermediate  between 
tbc'^ie  places,  or  at  any  two  or  at  all  these  places,  according  to  circumetaDce^. 
Maintaining  any  or  all  these  positions  would  limit  the  defence  in  the  province 
above  to  the  consumption  of  the  moans  then  in  store,  and  would  completely  p«% 
alyzc  its  offensive  power.  Although  no  other  object  were  in  view  than  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  upon  the  upper  lakes,  no  effort  neccEHary  to  secure  and 
m^tintain  thia  position  enould  be  spared,  because  it  is  only  thus  that  the  cootwt 
for  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes,  which,  if  once  suffered  to  begin,  ia  both  ex- 
hausting ana  interminable,  can  be  avoided. 

Without  aid  from  abroad,  Canada  cannot  contest  such  a  question  whb  tbe 
United  States;  and,  ao  long  as  the  United  States  posaesa  that  superiority,  ilic 
defence  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  frontier  will  be  complete. 

From  being  tbe  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of  defence,  naval  snperiority  in 
our  handa  may  thus  become  the  cheapest ;  two  or  three  small  armed  veMcU  on 
each  lake,  employed  ae  convoys  to  the  ordinary  navigation,  and  to  the  tranaporia 


bearing  troops  and  munitions  oeing  all  tliat  would  be  needed. 

lllilitary  enterprises  would,  in  this  way,  be  warded  off  from  the  nnmerona  rich 
and  populous  cities  and  towns  now  embellishing  our  border,  which  it  would  ni>l 
be  eiiAy  to  protect  from  tbe  calamities  of  war  oy  mere  military  works,  witbont 
running  into  great  expense,  were  the  enemy's  naval  means  to  allow  his  approach- 
ing them  at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  the  offensive  movement  supposed  above,  the  fortified  position 
of  Isle  Aux  Xoix,  and  any  other  upon  the  Richelieu,  should  be  at  first  left  in 
rear,  being  reached  or  mastered  by  suitable  bodies  of  troops,  and  should  be  sub- 
jected to  immediate  investment  and  vigorous  attack,  so  as  to  be  speedily  reduced, 
and  to  open  the  navigable  water  communication  within  twenty  mdee  of  UontrMl. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  be  well  founded,  it  would  appear  that  tbe  peace  and 
safety  of  the  parts  of  the  frontier  extending  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  might  be  made  to  flow  from  military  opera- 
tions curried  on  against  Canada,  by  the  line  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river 
Bicbclieu ;  and  in  order  to  this  military  operation  being  always  practical,  and  to 
be  taken  up  at  pleasure,  nothing  more  is  noceasary  than  tbe  fortification  of  (be 
outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  might  have  been  before  remarked  that  the  offen- 
sive movement  in  question  is  not  deemed  to  be  difficult  or  hazardous,  nor  woold 
it  be  necessarily  restricted  to  holding  positions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  active  op- 
erations against  Quebec,  to  which  this  is  the  most  convenient  road,  folloirtng  as 
a  matter  of  course  upon  these  first  succexses. 

The  security,  therefore,  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  upper  ^ntier  by  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  lower,  may  at  least  justify  these  npper  portions  in  wait- 
ingthe  progress  of  events. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  population  upon  tliesc  veiy  borders,  the  bandied 
new  ways  already  finished  or  in  hand,  of  connecting  theee  bordera  with  tbe  Leart 
of  the  country,  may  so  elevate  the  military  resources  of  the  r^;ion  that,  in  tbe 
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eTeat  of  war,  it  irill  matter  little  in  which  of  the  political  conditions  firet 
Fiipposed  the  opposite  territory  may  be  found — a  resistless  torrent  sweeping  it 
tmm  cod  to  end ;  and,  although  it  might  not  be  pmdent  to  rely  in  such  a  matter 
no  tbe  meic  spread  of  wealth  and  numbers,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  will 
nift  ample  reaonrcea  to  create  all  such  artificial  military  aiAe  as  the  circum- 
stances may  call  for,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  application  of  these  aids  would 
now  be  premature. 

'Ilie  military  consequences  of  the  occnpation  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlaia 
an  M  obvious  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  they  are  not  perfectly  mider- 
stood  by  our  neighbor  across  the  border.  As  it  would  consequently  be  a  great 
nitject  with  him  to  avert  the  consequences  alluded  to,  he  would,  in  the  event  of 
Kar,  (often  breaking  out  suddenly,)  be  first,  if  possible,  in  taking  such  a  position 
^  would  prevent  our  commanding  the  isaue  of  the  lake ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  only  pemuuient  military  work  now  recommended  for  the 
aonhem  frontier,  it  seems  advisable  to  admit  no  unnecessary  delay. 

A  position  for  cloeing  the  lake,  selected  during  the  last  war,  and  of  which  the 
fortincaliOD  was  b^un  soon  after  the  peace,  was  found,  after  some  progress  liod 
lie^'Q  made,  not  to  lie  within  our  territory,  and  was  abandoned.  There  is,  bow- 
ifeTiR  position  equally  good  close  at  hand,  and  in  all  respects  admirably  adapted 
to  the  object  in  view. 

Tbe  fortification  of  this  outlet  will  probably  cost  about  S600,000. 

All  of  which  is  rcspectf-iUy  submitted. 


H.  Ex.  Doc.  92— 
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TABLE  E,  exhibiting  the  io*t  of  certain  jimjecUdfortiJicatiaH*,  tfc. — Continu(il. 

Expcnac  nf  defending  the  above-mentioned  poinU  during  a  cam- 
paign of  Bis  moutlis  without  fortifleatiouB 826,  7.50,  OW) 

With  tie  projected  f.)rt8 8,  430,  SM 

Difference 18,  319,  m 

Total  cost  of  the  projected  works 21,  767,(iJi) 

Difference 3,  448, 156 


K.  B. — In  one  campaign  of  six  months  the  difference  of  expense  between  ibf 
two  systems  will  amount  to  williin  S3,448,1I>6  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  prajntcd 
works.  The  expense  of  the  troops  as  above  suppoBcs  the  reg^ar  soldier  to  fosi 
¥300  per  annum,  and  the  militia  soldier  £500.  oiHcere  included  in  both.  No  e^ri- 
matc  can  be  made  of  the  enormous  contingent  e^tpcnBCs  in  assembling,  orguiit- 
ing,  and  pro^'iding  militia  forces,  of  Lospi tale,  waste  of  property,  loss  t)iicax,ix. 
This  estimate  is  undoubtedly  below  the  truth.  The  forces  under  pay  neces^Tj 
for  defence,  with  the  proposed  works,  consist  of  peace  garrisons,  increased  by  » 

firoportion  of  militia,  the  residue  of  militia  under  pay  being  stationed  upon  tbi' 
ine  of  approach  of  the  enemy. 
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Ordnance  Office,  WatkingUm,  March  8,  1836. 
Sir:  The  reswilution  of  the  Senate  rtferred,  on  the  85th  ultimo,  to  this  office. 
has  been  duly  considered,  and,  ii)  ftni>wer,  I  have  the  honor  to  trau^mit  the  fol- 
lowing report; 

1.  t\  RELATION  TO  AR.MOBIBS. 

For  rea^'On:'  fully  eel  forth  iu  the  letter  to  you  from  this  office  of  Decenibfr 
2S,  1833,  (and  an  will  also  appear  on  reference  lo  the  report  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Jnliu- 
Bon,  chmrman  of  tlie  military  eommittee,  of  March  18,  1834,)  it  ia  the  opinioii  <>f 
thin  department  that,  with  a  view  to  keep  pace  in  some  meaiiure  with  the  ripicl 
incrrni^e  of  the  militia,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  orme,  there  eboold  1>' 
cetabliHlicd  at  least  one  additional  armory,  to  be  located  at  the  moi>t  eligibli- 
point  wet<t  of  the  Alleghany  monntflins. 

In  a  country  like  (he  Lnited  States,  where  the  population  is  spread  overa 
territory  of  great  extent,  the  delay  necessarily  attending  the  transportation  of 
arms  to  diittant  sections  may  at  times  materially  affect  the  public  interest;  it  is 
therefore  sugftested  that,  if  two  addiiioniil  armories  are  deemed  necessary  in 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  one  should  he  provided  in  the  west  and  one 
in  the  south  Atlantic  States.  Including  those  now  at  Springfield  and  Harper's 
Ferry,  there  would  then  be  four  national  nrmoriee,  two  for  the  Atlantic  St«lw 
and  two  for  the  west;  thut  is,  if  Harper's  Ferry  may  be  considered  aufficienily 
near  the  western  States  to  furnish  their  supplies  by  means  of  the  prop<is«l 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

Two  additional  armories  arc  therefore  estimated  for,  at  8.')23,000  each— 
51,0.'j0.000. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  dated  January  12, 
1S25,  wlio  wen-  appointed  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  p.iii.»c(l 
March  'i,  J 833,  entitled  "An  act  to  cstablisli  a  national  armory  on  the  western 
waters,"  and  directed  to  explore  the  western  country  with  a  view  lo  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  site. 

2.  IN  RELATIOIV  TO  ARSENALS. 

It  h)is  been  urged  upon  the  department  by  many  whose  opinions  demand  con- 
sideration, that  everj-  State  should  have  an  arsenal  or  depot  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions within  its  territorial  limits.  Should  this  opinion  prevail,  and  be  carried 
into  effect  by  legislative  authority,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  construct  fourteen 
arsenals  or  depots,  including  the  one  proposed  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  which  a  bill  has  been  re]>orted  hy  the  military  committee  of  the  HonM'  nf 
Represen  tati  vos. 

A  prominent  advantage  to  the  public  interest  in  the  establishing  of  these  depiits 
consists  in  their  use  for  the  safe-keeping  of  arms  issued  lo  the  States,  under  the 
law  of  Congress,  pasfled  in  1808,  "for  arming  the  whole  body  of  the  militin,"  to 
be  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  several  govcniors,  which  would  insure  their 
being  always  available  in  any  emergency. 

Some  additions  may  be  required,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  arwnal^  already 
established,  which,  witli  the  cost  of  the  fourteen  above  mentioned,  are  estimated 
at  Sl,746,000. 

This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  snuposition  that  the  new  arsenals  are  to  be, 
on  an  average,  of  a  medium  extent,  wlicn  considered  in  relation  to  those  already 
established,  which  are  divided  info  four  classes,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
tabular  exhibit  presented  herewith.  It  would  he  proper  lo  arrange  every  new 
dejMt  in  puch  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  increase  or  extension  in  caw  the  public 
service  should  require  il.  It  cotdd  theu  be  passed  from  one  class  to  a  higher  by 
the  addition  of  such  buildings,  tools,  or  machineiy  as  ihe  caac  might  demand. 
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3.    IK  RBLATIO.N  TO  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 


It  ii  estimated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  field  artillery  for  arming  the  militia 
md  for  troops  in  semce,  to  be  provided  vitliin  ten  years,  wilt  amount  to  926 
pjeces,  whicn,  vith  their  carriages,  implements,  and  equipments,  will  cost  about 
So76,175. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  principle  stated  in  the  report  before  mentioned, 
and  coatemplates  a  supply  proportionate  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  militia, 
one  piece  of  artillery  being  allotted  to  every  2,000  men. 


.Agreeably  to  data  derived  from  two  statements  received  from  the  en^uecr 
dt-putmcnt  on  the  11th  of  January  and  27tb  of  February  last,  it  is  estimated 
thai  the  expense  of  procuring  the  necessary  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  for 
ihf  fnll  and  entire  armament  of  the  forts  which  are  erected,  together  with  those 
iinir  building,  and  others  which  are  contemplated  to  be  built  hereafter,  embracing 
cionoD,  carriages,  implements,  and  equipments  complete,  and  ammnnition,  after 
dedofting  therefrom  the  quantity  of  similar  munitions  now  on  hand,  will  amount 
to  sbont  S17,840,249. 

This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  13,116  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
200  roonds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  will  be  ultimately  required  when  all  the 
furts  projected  shall  have  been  completed. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  this  sura  mav  he  considered  partly  conjec- 
Inral,  the  plans  for  the  defence  of  many  of  the  harbors  being  not  yet  matured  by 
the  board  of  engineers,  as  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  that  depart- 
ment, dated  February  27  last.  There  are  likewise  many  other  points  along  the 
ciuft  which  may  require  defences,  the  cost  of  the  armament  for  which  has  not 
Wn  embraced  in  this  estimate,  nor  does  it  contain  any  item  for  the  defence  of 
Ibe  Mexican  frontier. 

5.   l^  BBLATION  TO  SMALL  ARMS. 

To  progress  with  the  arming  of  the  militia  to  a  reasonable  extent,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settled  policy  of  the  country  and  its  civil  institutions,  a  consider- 
able addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  arms  on  hand.  Having  reference 
to  ibc  annnal  increase  of  citizens  who  may  be  called  to  bear  arms,  there  will  be 
r«imred  for  the  next  ten  years  an  expenditure  of  87,721,233  for  muskets,  rifles, 
siidnifttols.  and  8321,880  for  swords— toUl.  88,043,113. 

Tbig  last  sum  is  found  by  allotting  five  Hwords  to  every  one  hundred  muskets, 
or  ibeir  equivalent  in  other  fire-anus. 

6.     I\  RELATIO.\  TO  ACCOtITR£ME\TS  FOR  S.MALL  ARMS. 

Fifty  thousand  sets  of  accoutrements  would  cost  8200,000. 

This  number  diiitributcd  among  the  several  arsenals  would  afford  an  adequate 
fnpply  for  any  emergency;  and  being  in  some  degrei-  perishable,  it  is  not  con- 
'iwred  advisable  to  provide  a  greater  quantity,  as  they  can  be  made  at  short 
nnlice,  or  as  occasion  may  require. 

7.   IX  RBLATIUN  TO  FIELD  AMMUMTIO.N  UF  ALL  KINDS. 

The  expense  of  providing  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  cartridge  paper,  and  other 
materials  for  field  ser\-ice,  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

This  amount  wonld  afford  at  all  times  a  supply  of  ammunition  for  30,000  men 
la  each  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  conutrj-.  ■ 
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The  foregoing  statementB  comprise  all  tlie  estimates  for  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, except  for  a  national  foundery.  The  amount  required  for  snch  an  extab- 
lishment  will  not  exceed  3:!00,000,  whicli  011m  includes  the  cost  of  msteriald  to 
be  consumed  in  casting-  guns  during  the  fiint  year  after  commencing  operation*. 
The  period  of  ten  years  is  taken  as  a  suitable  time  within  which  the  foregoing 
expenditures  may  be  completed. 

The  disbursements  for  the  various  objects  embraced  in  the  resolution  which 

fertain  to  the  ordnance  department  arc  now,  annually,  little  short  of  SI,OO0,00l). 
fa  period  of  fifteen  years  ia  assumed  for  the  accompli  shment  of  these  purpows, 
the  annual  expenditure  will  be  only  double  what  it  is  at  present,  and  it  is  lielieved 
that  such  an  increase  could  he  mode  with  much  advantage  lt>  the  service.  Indeed, 
that  portion  of  exp?n8e  which  pertains  to  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  projct- 
tiles  could  annually  he  more  tlian  quadrupled  with  safety  and  a  due  regard  in 
economy. 

Recapiltdativn. 

2  national  armories SI,  050, 000 

14  arsenals 1,  746, 000 

926  pieces  of  field  artillery,  with  carriages,  &c 5T6. 175 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  ammunition  for  fortificationa .  17,  S40,  £4t) 

Small  arms  and  accoutrements 8,  243, )  13 

Ammunition  for  field  service 200, 000 

A  national  foundery 300, 000 

29,  S55, 537 


The  resolution  of  tlio  Senate  is  retamcd  herewith. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  &e., 

GEO.  BOMTORD,  Cotonel  of  Ordmanet. 
Hon.  Lewls  Cass.  Secretary  of  War. 
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KEPORT  FROM  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Navy  Department,  March  31,  1836. 

Sir  !  In  answer  to  so  much  of  the  reaolutiona  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  IBth  altimo,  as  required  inforawtion  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
appropriations  thot  may  be  iicccBsary  to  supply  the  United  States  with  ord- 
nance, arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  which  a  proper  regard  to  self-defence  would 
require  to  be  always  on  hand,  and  the  probable  amount  that  would  be  ueceseaij 
to  place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  (including  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards,  and  Bteom  or  floating  batteries)  upon  the  footing 
of  strength  and  rcBpectability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  iht 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  board  of  navy  com- 
missioners, of  the  2d  instant,  which  contains  the  best  information  upon  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  possession  of  this  department,  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

MAHLON  DICKEHSOX. 

The  President  of  the  VniUd  States. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES. 
January  21,  1836, 

Tlie  following  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  postponed  to  Monday  next; 

Refohed,  That  bo  much  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  the  divi- 
dends of  stock  receivable  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  the  general  dc&uc« 
and  permanent  Becurity  of  the  country, 

R€*olvcd,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause  the  Senate  to  be  infonned: 

1.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  fortifying  the  lake,  mari- 
time, and  Gulf  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  such  pouits  of  the  land  frcHiiier 
as  may  require  permanent  fortifications. 

2.  The  probable  amount  that  would  bo  necessary  to  construct  an  adequate 
number  of  armories  and  arsenals  in  the  United  States,  and  to  supply  the  Statt-^ 
with  field  ailillcry  (especially  brass  field  pieces)  f^r  their  militia,  and  with  «)de- 
arms  and  pistols  for  their  cavalry. 

3.  'I'he  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  United  Slatci^ 
with  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  which  a  proper  regard  to  reb- 
defence  would  re<[uire  to  he  always  on  hand. 

4.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  naval  defence? 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  increase  of  the  uavy,  navy  yards,  d^x-k 
yards,  and  steam  or  floating  batteries)  upon  the  footing  of  strength  and  rt'speoi- 
ability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union. 

Passed  February  18,  1836. 


Navy  Co.mmissi oner's  Office,  Mareh  2,  1S36. 
Sir:  The  hoard  of  navy  commissioners  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Gth  ultimo,  requesting  a  "report  on  the  probable 
amount  that  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  orduuK-e. 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  (so  far  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  ibv 
navy)  which  a  proper  regard  to  self-defence  would  require  to  be  alwaj-a  on  hand  : 
and  on  the  probable  amount  that  would  he  necessary  to  place  the  naval  defences 
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of  ihe  United  State?  (including  the  increase  of  the  nnvy,  navy  ynrds,  dock  yards, 
wd  ftttaa  or  floatiDg  battcricB)  upon  the  fTOtiiig  of  strength  and  respectability 
"iiifb  ie  due  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Union." 

In  confunnity  to  these  instnictinns  the  board  respectfully  state,  with  respect 
in  Ihe  ordnance  for  the  navy,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
l&king  into  consideration  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  now  on  hand,  and 
ihr  extent  of  force  for  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  early  provision,  they 
«rp  of  opinion  thnt  the  atun  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  will  be  required  to  supply  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  munitions  of 
»ar  which  may  be  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  which  a  proper  regard 
M  wif-defence  would  require  to  have  prepared  ready  for  use. — (See  paper  A 
iuncied  for  the  detail.) 

The  board  beg  leave  respectfully  to  observe,  that  for  the  vessels  which  arc 
n^'W  built,  or  have  been  specially  authorized,  armaments  may  be  provided,  with 
fniue  partial  exceptions,  from  tlic  cannon  and  carronades  already  provided,  and 
tk'  deficient  ordnance,  arms,  and  other  ordnance  stores  will  be  principally 
Mjnired  for  the  vessels  which  are  yet  to  be  authorized  or  built.  It  is  therefore 
n  -[Mi;tAilly  recommended  that  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
loiri^  special  or  separate,  ehonld  be  included  in  an  appropriation  for  "building 
«n!  repairing  vesselB,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  stores  for  the  navy," 
The  iwcond  object  of  inquiry,  as  to  "  tlie  probable  amount  thnt  would  be  neccs- 
MiT  to  place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  (including  the  iucrease  of 
ibc  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards,  and  steam  or  floating  batteries)  upon  the 
li'iiing  of  strength  'and  resj«ctabilily  which  is  due  to  the  swurity  and  welfare 
III  lie  Union,"  embraces  a  wide  range,  requires  an  examimitimi  of  several  sub- 
j-vif  of  great  importance,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  upon  which  differences 
<'f  opini'in  may  and  probably  will  exist.  Before  any  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
iliK  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  tlio  puqiosea  proposed  an 
eiiUDJaation  must  be  liad,  and  an  ophiion  formed  of  the  nature  and  rxtenl  of  the 
fwval  force  which  is  "  necessary  to  place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States 
ofm  the  footing  of  strength  and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and 
■  I'itUre  of  the  Union,"  and  the  lime  within  which  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be, 
iilvantageously  prepared. 

Taking  into  view  the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States,  with  reference 
I"  oiher  natinns  with  whom  we  arc  most  likely  to  be  brought  into  future  collision ; 
Ihe  great  extent  of  our  maritime  frontier,  and  the  extn'nie  importance  of  securing 
the  communications  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Alississippi,  thou};h  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  the  eBicient  protection 
"I  our  widely  extended  and  extremely  valuable  commerce,  under  nil  circum»lancee; 
ii'id  the  great  naval  and  fiscal  resources  of  tlie  country,  the  boiird  consider  the 
[imj«T  limit  for  the  e:rlcnt  of  the  nnval  force  to  be  that  which  can  be  properly 
"mined  when  the  country  may  be  involved  in  a  maritime  war. 

In  ei'timating  this  extent  it  is  assumed  that  about  ninety  thousand  seamen 
an  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  As  the  navigation 
lw«  l»en  generally  increasing-,  there  is  little  reason  to  ap])rehcnd  any  immediate 
liimiuuiion  during  peace.  lu  any  war  which  would  require  the  employment  of 
nil  oar  naval  force,  it  is  believed  that  such  interruptions  would  occur  to  our 
ciimmerce  as  would  enable  the  navy  to  obtain  without  difficulty  at  least  thirty 
ili'iu-'and  seamen  and  ordinary  seamen ;  nnd  if  it  should  continue  long,  it  is  prob- 
slile  that  a  larger  number  might  be  engaged.  The  number  of  thirty  thousand, 
■'th  the  landsmen  who  may  be  safely  combined  with  them,  will  therefore  be 
a"utned  as  the  number  for  which  vessela  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  com- 
DiMicement  of  n  state  of  hostilities. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  force  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
t"  prepare,  there  will  nndonbtedly  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  materials  for 
the  larger  vessels,  as  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  would  be  obtained  with  great 
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difficulty,  uiult'r  eircuinstanccs  wbich  would  interfere  with  onr  co&sting  trade, 
wliiliit  itlr)0|>i>  of  war  and  fiiialler  vc^dcls  could  be  built  with  greater  compamtive 
facility  under  such  cireum^tnuces. 

The  prepuration  of  a  confidcriible  number  of  Btenm  veBBel?,  ready  to  defend 
our  great  estuaries,  to  aid  in  tlie  operations  of  our  otlier  uaval  force,  and  in  the 
cniiceiitmtion  or  niiivenienta  of  tlic  military  force,  as  ctrcumetanccH  might  tc- 
quirp,  is  believed  to  demand  serious  and  early  attention. 

Having  due  rcpird  to  these  and  other  considerations,  the  board  pFopo>>e  that 
the  force  to  be  i)n'j)ari^d,  ready  for  use  when  circunutanees  may  require  it,  shall 
consist  of  15  sliipH  of  the  line,  2-'>  frigates,  25  sloops  of  war,  2$  steamers,  and 
2ii  Hniidler  veii>>elf,  and  that  the  frnmei^  and  other  timber,  the  copper,  ordnance. 
tanks,  and  cliain  cnbk-e  shall  alao  be  prepared  for  10  ehips  of  tBe  line  and  10 
frif^tes, 

The  force  proponed  to  be  prepared,  ready  for  use,  will  employ  and  can  be 
mounvd  by  the  30,000  eeanicn  and  others  which  have  been  considered  available 
in  a  state  of  war.  The  materiala  for  the  tea  ehipit  of  the  line  and  tea  frigates 
will  constitute  a  iieeejimiry  reserve  for  increasing  the  nmnhcr  of  those  vtsstls, 
should  they  be  required,  or  for  supplying  losses  from  decay  or  casualties. 

To  estimate  tlic  amount  necessary  to  prepare  this  force  it  is  proposed  to  as- 
certain the  whole  probable  cost,  including  ordnance,  by  the  average  cost  of 
similar  vessels  already  built,  (steam  vessels  excepted,)  and  of  materials  already 
procured,  and  then  to  deduct  the  value  of  the  present  force,  and  all  other  prceent 
available  means. 

Total  cost  of  15  ships  of  the  line ' 88,250,000 

25  frigates 8,  750, 000 

25  sloops 3, 125.  000 

25  stenmprs 5,  625,  000 

a5  smaller  vessels 1,  250,  000 

Total  for  vessels 27,  000,  000 

For  the  proposed  material:i,  as  a  reserve 3,  315,  000 

Total  amount  required 30,315,  000 

Deduct  from  this  sum  the  value  of  the  present  force  and  avail- 
able means,  as  ftdlows; 
In  vessels  afloat,  valued  at  ^^"5  of  original  value, 

about 84,  440,  000 

In  vessels  building,  at  actual  cost S2,  455,  000 

In  materials  collected  for  building  do 2,  045,  000 

In  treasury  for  these  purposes,  October  1,  1835  ...     1,  215,  000 
For  three  years'  appropriation,  "gradual  improve- 
ment," when  due 1,  500.  000 

Total  of  present  value  and  available  means 12,  555,  000 

Leaves  still  to  be  provided  for  vessels 17,  760,  000 


In  presenting  any  estimate  for  the  amounts  which  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  different  navy  yards  in  a  proper  situation,  the  board  can  do  no  more  than 
give  very  general  opinions,  as  the  objects  of  expenditure  are  foreign  to  their 
own  professional  pursuits,  and  they  have  no  civil  engineer  to  whom  they  can 
refer  for  the  necessary  detailed  information. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  works  hitherto  completed  or  in  progress, 
and  of  the  wonts  at  the  respective  yards  for  the  proper  preservation  of  materials, 
and  for  extending  the  means  for  building,  preserving,  repairing,  atad  eqwpping 
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Tttich,  they  are  satUfied,  however,  that  the  pnblic  interests  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  require  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
>JOO,000  for  years  to  come  upon  the  different  yarda. 

Iq  Xew  York  the  noceasity  for  a,  dry  dotk  is  severely  felt  already,  and  its 
imprtance  will  increase  with  any  increase  of  the  navy.  This,  with  .its  de- 
pcndrncici',  will  require  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  At  Pensjicola,  whieh  nature 
U*  ili'^j'piated  as  one  of  tlie  naval  keys  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  im- 
mcDPC  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Miesiesippi,  large  ex^ienditures  will  be 
DKC'Syary  to  secure  adequate  means  for  repairing  and  subsisting  a  naval  force 
npon  that  station,  and  thus  prevent  the  many  evils  which  would  bo  severely 
filt  in  &  state  of  war,  if  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Atlantic  ports 
for  ordinary  repairs  or  supplies  of  any  kind.  In  other  yards  there  are  objects 
of  grest  and  urgent  importance. 

Gciiemlly  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  all  materials 
and  vessels  should  precede  their  collection  or  construction.  Whikt,  therefore, 
ihc  board  propose  $500,000  as  the  average  annual  appropriation,  until  tlic  yards 
fbrniH  he  placed  in  proper  order,  they  would  also  state  that  appropriations  of 
e7IW,000,  annnally,  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  a  leas  anmthau  S.'>00,000 
tfterwards,  would,  in  tbcir  opinion,  be  most  judicious. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  force  proper  to 
be  kept  employed  in  a  time  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  our  commercial  in- 
Knrts,  and  to  prepare  the  officers  and  others  for  the  efficient  management  of  the 
fcrce  proposed  for  a  state  of  war. 

Our  commerce  is  spread  over  every  ocean ;  our  tonnage  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  value  of  articles  embarked  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
Mt  e<^ual  to  those  transported  by  the  ships  of  that  nation.     In  the  safety  and 

Snwpcnty  of  this  commerce  all  the  other  interests  of  the  United  Slates  are 
eeply  interested.  It  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  injured  in  various  modes, 
Wthif  the  power  of  the  coimtry,  exerted  through  its  naval  force,  is  ready  to 
protwt  it-  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  small  squadrons  should  bo  employed 
npoQ  different  stations,  subject  at  all  times,  however,  to  such  modifications  as 
drcomstancefl  may  require. 

Of  tlir-sc  squadrons,  one  might  be  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  attend 
to  oar  interests  on  the  west  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  southward  to  the 
ve^iem  coast  of  Morocco  and  Madeira. 

One  in  the  Indian  ocean  to  visit,  successively,  the  most  importAnt  commercial 
points  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  China,  then  to  cross  the  Pacific,  visit 
the  Dortliem  whaling  stations  and  islands,  cruise  some  time  npon  the  west  coast 
of  America,  and  relnm  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Wiadward  West  India  islands. 

One  in  the  Padjic  ocean  to  attend  to  our  interests  upon  the  west  coast  of 
Amrrica ;  keeping  one  or  more  vessels  at  or  near  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands 
*hich  are  frequented  by  onr  whale  ships  and  other  vessels,  and,  in  succession, 
ff»»  the  Pacific,  visiting  the  islands  and  southern  whaling  ntalions,  China,  and 
other  commercial  places,  and  Ktnm,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
ibf  United  Slates. 

A  squadron  opon  the  eoatt  of  Brazil,  or  east  coast  of  South  America,  might 
be  charged  with  attention  to  our  interests  on  the  whole  of  that  coast,  and  upon 
the  north  coast  so  far  as  to  include  the  Orinoco.  If  a  ship  of  tlic  line  should 
be  employed  on  this  station,  it  might  be  occasionally  sent  round  to  the  Pacific, 

A  squadron  in  the  We»t  Ltdiei  and  Guff  of  Mexico  will  be  necessary  for, 
•nd  may  be  charged  with,  attention  to  the  protection  of  onr  commerce  amongst 
ibe  West  India  islands  and  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  firom  the  Orinoco 
raond  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  small  roatt  tqwadron  upon  our  Atlantic  coast  might  be  very  advantageously 
tmployed  in  making  onr  officers  familiarly  and  tboronghly  acquMntcd  with^. 
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our  ports  and  liarliorg,  wliieh  would  be  very  upefnl  in  a  etate  of  wBr.  The  res 
sela  wimld  also  he  rcndy  for  any  unexpeeted  service,  either  to  transmit  iiifonns 
tion  or  order? ;  to  reinforce  other  squadrons,  or  to  visit  our  eflstem  fifbcries. 
Beriides  tliii4  eruiwinfr  foree,  it  is  recommended  that  a  shin  of  the  line  heiepl  in 
a  Plate  of  TCiidiiiei<H  for  service,  men  excfptetf,  at  Boston,  Sew  York,  and  Knifollt 
and  used  as  receiving  ships  for  the  n'Cruitu  as  tliey  are  collected ;  thi?  would 
give  the  menns  of  funiichin";  a  considerablo  increase  of  force  with  a  v 
addition  to  the  earrdit  expense. 

For  the  n:tture  and  distribution  of  this  force,  the  following  is  proposed  i 


V  small 


Line. 

Frigates. 

Sloop. 

Smaller. 

Totil. 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
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10 

o  ^  reculviog  Eliipg. 


;othe 


Considerinp:  this  fore*?  with  reference  to  its  power  of  pving  experience  t( 
officers,  and  qnalifyinj;  them  for  the  manaj^meat  of  the  force  proposed  forwur. 
it  appe.-iTB  that  for  the  force  proposed  to  be  actually  e?nployed  at  nea,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  the  peace  force  will  reqniro  and  employ  ahout  two-thirds  the  number 
of  commanders  of  squadroua  ;  about  one-third  of  tho  captains  and  forty  one-huu- 
dredths  of  the  eomnianders  and  lieutenants  and  masters,  which  the  proposed  irar 
force  would  demand,  and  midshipmen  sufficient  to  supply  the  additional  number 
of  these  last  classes  which  a  change  to  a  state  of  war  would  require. 

Supposing  the  foregoing  force  to  be  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  commission, 
the  next  question  is,  what  force  will  be  necessary  to  keep  afloat,  to  provide  thp 
necessary  relicts  1  The  board  believe  that  this  force  should  be  the  leatt  wbicb 
wilt  answer  the  object  proposed,  aa  every  vessel  when  launched  is  exposed  to  i 
decay  which  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  left  under  the  cover  of  a  tight  slup 
bouse. 

We  have  already  six  ships  of  the  line  afloat,  which  will  be  MIy  cqutil  to  oor 
present  want-,  when  tliey  are  repaired.  A  reaer\-e  of  three  frigates  may  be  re- 
quired, but  only  to  be  launched  when  the  necessity  for  it  shall  ante;  for  the 
sloops-of-war  and  smaller  vessels,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  merely  keep 
up  the  cruising  force  as  proposed,  except  some  extrnordinary  demand  ehoola 
arise.  The  force  of  steam  vessels  proposed,  when  distribated  at  lioeton.  New 
York,  Norfolk,  and  I'ensacola,  would  probably  meet  all  the  demands  of  a  stale 
of  peace,  and  furnish  useful  schools  for  officers,  to  prepare  them  for  the  proper 
management  of  others,  when  they  are  required.  The  force  to  be  kept  afloat, 
then,  will  be  assumed  at  six  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  fifteen  iloops-of- 
war,  four  steamers,  and  ten  smaller  vessels.  The  annual  amount  nece^^aiy  to 
keep  this  force  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  stores  of 
cruising  vessels,  is  estimated  at  £9^0,000. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  force  which  is  proposed  to  be  kept  in  comiais- 
sion,  exclusive  of  the  repairs  as  above  stated,  and  fur  the  pay  of  omc«rs  at  navy 
yards,  rendezvous,  receiving  vessels,  of  superintendents,  ana  civil  officers  at  all 
the  shore  establishments,  and  at  the  present  cost  of  those  eetabUehtnente,  it : 

Gooylc 
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Forpaj  of  officers  niid  sonmen  in  eommiesion,  Btiperinton<]cnts  and 

civil  officers,  and  all  otlicrs,  at  all  the  establiehincntB,  about S2,  900,  000 

For  providiona 750,  000 

Tnr  medicines  and  hospital  slorpe 60,  000 

For  ordnance  stores,  powder,  &c 120,  000 

M-nciea  of  all  kinds 390,  000 


Total  (or  the  navy  branch 3,  850,  000 


If  the  marinea  are  continaed  ae  a  part  of  the  navnl  establishment,  instead  of 
Mibstitating  ordinary  seamen  and  landsmen  for  tliem  in  reBB(.'ls,  and  watclimen 
in  nsvy  yards,  and  transferring  the  marinea  to  the  army  as  artillery,  as  bos 
sometimes  been  suggested,  the  sum  of  about  S400,000  annually  will  be  rei^uired 
for  that  corps. 

To  determine  the  annual  anumnt  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  appropriate  to 
prepare  the  vessels  and  reserve  frames  and  other  materials  which  have  been 
jiroposcd,  some  time  must  be  assumed  within  which  tliey  shall  be  prepared. 
Believing  that  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  treasury  to  meet  the  probable  de- 
Dunds  upon  it,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  government,  must  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  what  amount  may  be  allotted  to  the  navy,  the  board  have 
ciomined  the  reports  of  the  SecrelAry  of  the  Treasury,  and  respectfully  propose 
to  establish  the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  for  the  navy,  including  the  ord- 
nance, at  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  operation  of  such  annual  appropriations  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
tecapitnUtion  of  the  proposed  heads  of  expenditure : 

For  the  force  in  commission  and  its  dependencies,  as  before  stated  S3,  S-'iO,  000 

ITic  accrage  appropriation  for  navy  yards 500,  000 

For  the  repairs  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels 950,  000 

For  building  ve^^sels  and  purchoiK!  of  materials 1,  300,  OOU 

Total  for  the  navy  proper G,  GOO,  000 

For  the  marme  corps 400,  000 

7,000,000 


By  the  adoption  of  tliie  gross  sum  for  the  navy  and  its  dependencies,  and  the 
other  items  as  propoi<ed,  SI, 300, 000  would  be  annually  applied  to  increasing  the 
DDmher  of  our  vessels  and  the  purchase  of  materials ;  and,  with  this  animal  ex- 

CpttditurCi  the  deficiency  of  $17,760,000  would  not  be  supplied  sooner  than 
tiween  tbirleen  and  fourteen  years,  or  at  about  the  year  1850.  The  board 
consider  this  aa  the  most  remote  period  at  which  the  proposed  force  ought  to  be 
ready,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  prepared  much  sooner,  should  Con- 
gress deem  it  neceesary  or  advisable  to  make  larger  appropriations  than  have 
been  su^ested. 

The  board  have  CKprcsscd  the  opinion  that  no  more  vessels  should  be  launched 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  force  to  be  kept  ia 
commission ;  bat,  ae  a  necessary  consequence,  they  recommend  that  tlie  other 
ailditional  force  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  readiness  that  it  may  be  launched 
and  equipped  by  the  time  that  men  could  be  obtained  for  it.  This  arrangement 
renders  an  early  attention  to  the  completion  of  all  the  building-slip H,  ship-housea, 
and  launching  ways  at  the  different  yards,  so  that  the  ships  may  be  built,  and 
that  our  docks,  wharves,  workshops,  and  storehouses  should  be  finished;  that 
our  ships  may  be  equipped  with  tne  greatest  economy  and  despatch  whenever 
they  may  be  required. 
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Before  concluding  this  report,  the  board  would  reepcctfully  offer  eomc  »- 
marks  upon  tlic  fonn  of  the  appropriationa,  and  snggcist  some  attention  to  ex- 
isting nets  of  Congrcea. 

By  the  separate  acta  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy;  for  the  gradnnl 
improvement  of  the  navy;  for  building  and  rebuilding  different  vessel*,  al- 
together seven  in  number;  each  appropriation  ie  rendered  separate  and  distinct, 
although  the  general  object  is  the  same,  and  requires  the  use  of  the  same  kinds 
of  materials.  It  is  necessary,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  tlie  3d  of  Marcb. 
1809,  that  the  vouchers,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  accounts  of  each  should  bt 
kept  separately;  and,  in  strictness,  no  article  purchased  for  one  can  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  another,  however  desirable  or  economical  such  use  may  be. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  for  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  Tcrysd- 
Tantogcous  for  Congress  to  determine,  by  some  general  act  or  resolution,  ibe 
number  and  classes  of  vcescle  which  the  President  mizht  be  authorized  to  bare 
built,  or  for  which  materials  might  be  procured,  and  then  appropriate  specially 
the  amounts  which  might  be  devoted  to  thoae  objects,  and  for  kct-ping  the  force 
afloat  in  repair,  under  the  general  head  of  "For  building  and  repairing  vessck. 
and  for  purchaae  of  materials  and  stores." 

The  adoption  of  some  such  plan,  and  removing  the  special  reatrictions  wbicb 
now  exist,  and  requiring,  ae  at  present,  detailed  estimates  for  the  current  iepai» 
and  reports  of  proceedings  in  building  vessels  and  for  purchase  of  materials. 
would,  it  is  believed,  greatly  simplify  and  diminish  the  number  of  accounts  at 
the  Treasury  Department  and  in  all  the  tiavy  yards,  without  infringing  in  any 
degree  the  principle  of  special  appropriations;  would  fiimish  to  Congress 
all  the  information  they  now  receive,  and  would  enable  us  at  all  times  to  a^ 
those  materials  which  are  best  prepared  and  most  appropriate  for  the  different 
objects  for  which  they  might  be  wanted. 

The  board  beg  leave,  also,  reepeetfully  to  Htate  their  opinion  of  the  necessity 
for  the  services  of  a  competent  civil  engineer  for  the  navy  to  fiimish  plane  and 
estimates  for  all  hydraulic  and  civil  objects,  and  to  have  a  general  snperintcad- 
enco  of  their  construction  under  the  direction  of  the  departmeut.  The  particu- 
lar character  of  these  works  requires  the  supervision  of  such  a  person,  not  Ic^' 
from  motives  of  economy  in  the  ordinal^  expenditures  tlian  from  the  more  im- 

Sortnut  consideration  of  their  proper  arrangement,  solidity  of  construction,  and 
urability. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  R0DGER6. 
Eon.  M.  DlCKBRSflx,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 


Upon  the  supposition  that  the  naval  force  to  he  so  prepared  that  it  might  be 
equipped  for  sea  at  short  notice  shall  consist  of  1 5  ships  of  the  line,  25  frigalf^. 
25  stoops-of-war,  25  steamers,  and  35  smaller  vcssele;  and  that  the  frame?  and 
other  durable  materials  shall  be  provided  for  10  ships  of  the  line  and  10  frignTe^ 
as  a  reserve.  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  and  chararteroi 
the  armaments  which  the  whole  force  will  require,  the  number  which  can  Ih' 
{uminhed  from  the  ordnance  on  hand,  and  the  number  which  will  be  ettll  U" 
quired : 

For  iLips  of  lloe.     Frigates.     Bloops.     6t«ainen.    S  ^- 

Total  number  required 25  35  25  25         25 

Onhandfor 11  22  16  00  1^ 

Deficient 14  13  9  25  13 
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Besides  the  bomb- cannon,  gune,  and  corronadeB  for  those  annnmcnts,  there 
would  be  required  shot,  shelU,  email  anna,  piatola,  and  cutlnsscs,  and  a  supply 
of  powder  sufficient  for  equipping  a  strong  force  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

The  cost  of  these  objects  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Annamenta  for  14  Bhips  of  the  line,  at  345,000  each SC30,  000 

Armaments  for  13  frigates,  at  816,500  each 214,  500 

Armaments  for    9  sloops,  at  S6,000  each 64,  000 

Armaments  for  25  Bteamers,  at  S3,000  each 75,  000 

Armaments  for  13  smaller  vessels,  at  Sl,500each 19,500 

993,  000 
For  guns,  bomb-cannon,  and  carronades,  100  shot  to  each  gim,  and 

200  shells  to  each  bomb-cannon,  and  shells  for  guns 437, 000 

8,000  muskets 100,  000 

3,500  pairs  of  pistols 43,750 

S,0OO  cutlassea ,  34,  000 

9,000  barrels  of  powder S02,  500 

1,  800,  250 
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no.  REPS.,  EX.  DOC.  No.  3M,  Mlh  CONGRESS,  lit  SESSIOIT. 


LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  AYAR, 


nee  icilh  the  retotntion  of  the  dtk  vll'imo,  a  si/ttcm  of  malicnai 
defence  and  the  ettahlitkfueiU  of  national  Joundcriet. 


Wab  Department,  Mat/  12,  1S40. 

Sir;  In  reply  to  bo  much  of  the  resolution  of  tlic  IIoubp  of  RcpresentatiTi* 
of  tlie  9lli  ultimo,  requesting  the  Department  of  War  "  to  lay  before  this  Uod^. 
as  goon  ai  practicable,  a  rejiort  of  a  full  and  connected  BVHtcni  of  nntional  de- 
fence, embracing  Meam  and  other  vessels  of  war,  and  '  filiating  batterioj'  for 
coast  and  harbor  defence,  and  national  founderies,  and  the  intenial  mpanB,  aux- 
iliary to  those,  for  tranii]iortittion  and  other  warlike  uses,  by  land,  and  that  be 
be  requested  to  furnish  tliis  House  with  the  reports  submitted  to  his  department 
at  any  time  by  Major  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  or  other  pcreon  or  person* 
of  professional  exporience,  of  their  'plans  of  defence,'  if  any  such  have  been 
Hubmitted,  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  tliereon;  and  that  the 
Secretary  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  his  own  and  other  plans  he 
may  report,  distinguisliing  such  parts  of  plane  as  ought  to  be  immedintelv 
adopted  and  prosecuted,  with  the  probable  cost  and  time  of  their  prosecoiion 
and  completion:"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  accompanying  reports  of  a 
board  of  oflicers,  assembled  to  examine  the  subject,  and  to  present  a  connected 
plan  of  defence  for  the  maritime  and  inland  frontiers  of  the  United  Stales, 

On  Bubinitting  these  reports,  1  should  have  considered  my  duK  discharp-d- 
liad  not  the  resolution  required  me  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  several 
plans  of  national  defence  presented  to  the  department,  and  to  furnish  a  compil- 
ative statement  of  the  cost  of  each.  Tlie  plan  presented  to  Congress  by  M.ijiT 
General  Guinea,  which  will  bo  found  in  the  accompanying  printed  document, 
and  tliat  now  submitted  from  the  board  of  officers,  are  the  only  ones  that  h.ivi- 
bcen  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  On  the  subject  of  the  tbrmer.  I 
beg  leave  to  state  tlmt,  with  every  respect  for  the  experience  of  the  gallant 
author,  I  nm  eonstruined  to  differ  from  him  when  he  propiises  to  abandon  the 
syetem  of  permanent  defences  as  obsolete,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  ei|ie- 
dients  of  vast  floating  batteries  and  extensive  lines  of  railroad?.     The  s 


ponying  reports  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  and  the  chief  topographical 
tmgineer  exhibit  the  probable  coat  of  carrying  out  the  general's  plans,  which 
far  exeecils  that  of  constructing  permanent  works  of  defence,  without  being  in 
any  manner  so  well  odculated  to  protect  the  countrj-. 
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Mter  a  careful  and  anxious  inrmtigation  of  a  subject  involving  in  so  high  a 
di^p  (he  safety  and  honor  of  the  country,  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  ex- 
prwjfd  by  the  board  of  the  superiority  of  permanent  works  of  defence  over  all 
olher  pxpcdieuts  that  have  yet  been  devised,  and  of  their  absolute  ncccsaity  if 
we  would  avoid  the  danger  of  defeat  and  disgrace — a  necessity  rather  increased 
ihiB  dimiuislicd  by  ibe  introduction  of  steam  batteries  and  the  use  of  hollow 
«hot.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  a  most  fatal  error  to  dispense  witli  them, 
mi  to  rely  upon  our  navy  alone,  aided  by  the  number,  stn^nglb,  and  valor  of 
tlic  people  to  protect  tho  country  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  possessing 
great  naval  means.  To  defend  a  line  of  coast  of  three  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
and  effectually  to  guard  all  tho  avenues  to  our  great  commercial  cities  and  im- 
p-irtant  naval  depots,  the  navy  of  tho  United  States  must  be  very  SHperior  to 
ihe  meanH  of  attack  of  the  moat  powerful  naval  power  in  the  world,  which  will 
Ktai^ion  an  annual  expense  this  country  is  not  now  able  to  bear;  and  this  large 
nival  armament,  insteadofperfonning  its  proper  function  as  the  sword  of  the  state 
in  time  of  war,  and  sweeping  the  enemy's  commerce  from  the  seaa,  must  be 
thained  to  the  coast  or  kept  within  the  harbors. 

It  b»*  been  clearly  dcmonstrat«d  that  the  expense  of  employing  a  sufficient 
tiody  of  troops,  either  regulars  or  militia,  for  a  period  of  even  six  mouths,  for  the 
puqiosc  uf  defending  the  coast  against  attacks  aud  feints  that  might  be  mode  by 
an  enemy's  fleet,  would  exceed  the  cost  of  erecting  all  the  permanent  works  deemed 
necfs.jary  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  One  huudred  thousand  men  divided 
inio  four  columns,  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  guard  the  vulnerable 
points  of  our  maritime  frontier,  if  not  covered  by  fortifications.  An  amount  of 
I'.m;  ugaiiiBt  an  expedition  of  20,000  men,  which,  if  comixiscd  of  regulars  would 
cb.-t  Ibe  aatiou  S30,000,000  per  aunnm,  and  if  militia,  about  $40,000,000;  and, 
fupposiiig  only  one-half  the  force  to  be  required  to  defend  the  coast  with  the 
•id  of  forts  properly  situated  and  judiciously  constructed,  tlic  difference  of  ex- 
ffrnt:  for  six  months  would  enable  the  government  to  erect  all  the  most  necea- 
f«ry  works.  'Hiis  calculation  is  independent  ol"  the  loss  to  the  nation  by  ob- 
(traeling  so  large  an  amount  of  labor  from  the  productive  iuduiitry  of  the  coun- 
Irr.  and  the  fearful  waate  of  life  likely  to  result  from  such  n  cosily,  hazardous, 
and  harassing  system  of  defence. 

ll  must  he  ^collected,  too,  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  try  a  new  system, 
W  to  persevere  in  the  execution  of  one  that  has  been  adopted  after  mature  de- 
lilfraiion,  and  that  is  still  practiced  in  Kurope  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale 
than  U  deemed  necessary  here;  so  much  more  bo,  that  there  exist  there  single 
fi'rtresiics,  each  of  which  comprises  more  extensive  and  strouEcr  works  titan  is 
bfrc  propositi  for  the  whole  line  of  our  maritime  frontier.  >Ve  must  bear  in 
nuad,  aluo,  that  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  important  points  on  that  frontier 
^uuld  alone  cost  more  to  the  nation  than  the  expense  of  fortifying  the  whole 
line  would  amount  to,  while  the  temporary  occupation  of  others  would  drive  us 
into  cxjieniH'H  far  surpaaeing  those  of  the  projected  works  of  defence. 

llie  organization  of  permanent  defences  proposed  by  the  board  for  our  fron- 
tiert-  is  not  upon  military  and  naval  considerations  alone,  but  is  calculated  to 
proti'ct  the  internal  navigation  of  tho  country,  llic  fortifications  proposed,  at 
thf  same  time  that  they  protect  our  coast  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  de- 
fend the  principal  commercial  avenues  and  naval  establishments,  cover  the 
^hok:  line  of  internal  navigation,  which,  in  time  of  war,  will  contribute  in  so 
e.'^i'Qtial  a  manner  to  the  defence  of  the  country  by  furnishing  prompt  aud 
■gnomical  menus  of  transportation ;  so  that,  while  the  main  arteries  which  con- 
duct our  produce  to  the  ocean  are  defended  at  their  outli-ts,  the  inb'rior  naviga- 
'i'lu,  parallel  to  the  coast,  is  protected,  and  a  free  communication  kept  up  be- 
tween everj'  part  of  the  Union. 

Althon);li  this  department  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  affording  per- 
manent and  as  perfect  protection  aa  may  be  possible  to  the  whole  coast,  it 
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regards  that  section  eiubrnecd  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  aa  the  mort 
exposed  and  the  most  importnnt.  It  is  true  that  the  coast  to  the  eatitward  of 
Cape  Hitttoroe  possenses  points  that  may  attract  the  attention  of  an  enemy,  and 
that,  in  the  pri'sent  state  of  things,  the  chances  of  snccess  would  justify  a  hostile 
enterprise,  and  are  much  greater  than  a  wise  provision  would  allow  to  exist.  It 
ia  equally  so,  tliat,  however  difficult  of  access  the  coast  may  he  from  Cape  Hat- 
teraa  to  Florida,  the  nature  of  a  part  of  its  popnktion,  and  the  facility  affordfd 
to  an  enemy  by  its  present  neglected  condition  to  blockade  and  annoy  the  prin- 
cipal outlets  of  the  valuable  exports  of  that  important  portion  of  our  conntrr, 
require  our  early  attention ;  still,  the  means  of  defence  from  Maine  to  Florid 
may  be  united  toother,  and  the  parts  may  afford  mutual  succor  to  each  other. 
But  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  is  insulated  and  apart,  and 
must  depend  altojtether  upon  its  own  rcsonrces.  It  constitutes  the  maritime 
frontier  not  only  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  of  West  Florida,  boi 
of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  embracing  nearly  three-fourths  of  ibc 
territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  eiils 
which  would  result  ttom  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  delta  of  the  Misfi?- 
sippi,  or  from  a  successful  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would 
not  only  injure  the  prosperity  of  these  States,  but  would  deeply  affert  the  b- 
tercsts  of  tlic  whole  Union  ;  and  no  reasonable  expense,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
spared  to  guard  agiitnst  such  a  casualty. 

Althou^  it  would  appear,  on  a  superficial  i-iow,  to  be  a  gigantic  and  almost 
impracticable  project  to  fortify  such  an  immense  extent  of  coast  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  difficult,  if  not  impos^-ible,  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  to 
garrison  and  defeud  the  works  necessary  for  that  purpose,  yet  the  sfnttTnents 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  board  remove  these  objections  entirely.  The 
coast  of  the  United  States  tliroughont  its  vast  extent  has  hut  few  points  which 
require  to  be  defended  against  a  regular  and  powerful  attack.  A  coniiidi'mble 
portion  of  it  is  inaccessible  to  laree  vessels,  and  only  exposed  to  the  di'pn'da- 
tiouB  of  parties  in  boats  and  small  vessels-of- war;  against  which  inferior  workf 
and  the  combination  of  the  same  meaus  and  a  well-organtzed  local  militia  «ill 
afford  sufficient  protection.  The  only  portions  which  require  to  he  defended  by 
pemMUient  works  of  some  strength  are  the  avenues  to  the  great  commerei^ 
cities  and  naval  and  military  establishments,  the  destruction  of  which  wonld 

firove  a  serious  loss  to  the  country,  and  be  regarded  by  an  enemy  as  an  eciniva- 
ent  for  the  expense  of  a  great  armament.  It  is  shown,  also,  that  the  numher 
of  men  rcquin'd,  on  the  largest  scale,  for  the  defence  of  these  forts,  when  com- 
pared with  the  movable  force  that  would  he  necessary  "A-jthout  them,  is  incon- 
eidcnible.  The  local  militia,  aided  by  a  few  regulars,  and  dhected  by  euginwi 
and  artillery  officers,  may,  with  previous  training,  be  safely  intrusted  with  thtir 
defeuco  in  time  of  war. 

It  cannot  he  too  earnestly  urged  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  troops  will 
be  required  to  defend  a  fortified  frontier  than  to  cover  one  that  is  entin'ly  un- 
protected, and  that  such  a  system  will  enable  us,  according  to  the  spirit  of  onr 
institutions,  lo  employ  tho  militia  effectually  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It 
is  no  repronch  to  this  description  of  force,  and  no  imputation  on  their  courage,  to 
state  wliat  the  experience  of  two  wars  has  demonstmted — that  they  cannot 
stand  the  steady  charge  of  regular  forces,  and  are  disordered  by  their  raaniriivrr* 
in  the  open  field  ;  whereas,  their  fire  is  more  deadly  from  behind  ramparts. 

The  principles  of  defence  recommeinlcd  by  the  hoard  for  the  maritime  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States  are  applicable  to  the  northern  or  lake  frontier  and  T" 
that  of  the  west.     Some  few  sites  are  recommended  to  be  occupied  by  foriifica- 
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tioDB,  both  to  afibrd  protection  to  pUceB  fast  ^win^  up  into  important  cities,  and 
totiiniieh  t  refi^  and  rallying  point  for  oar  naval  and  land  forcee. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  POINSETT. 
Hod.  B.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

^taker  of  the  Houte  rf  Repretentatives. 


Washington,  Mai/  10, 1840. 

KiE:  The  board  of  officers  to  whom  the  suhject  of  the  military  defences  of 
the  cmmtry  was  committed  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  viz: 

I^L  Beport  on  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  irom  Possamai^noddy  to 
ilie  Sabme.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  viz:  the  coast  from  Paa- 
JiouqQoddy  to  Gape  Florida,  and  the  coast  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Babine  bay. 

a.  Beport  on  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
PsMamaqooddy  bay. 

3d.  Beport  on  the  western  frontier,  from  the  Sabine  bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Consected  with  these  reports  are  tabular  statements,  showing  the  "  permanent 
MHice  commenced,  completed,  projected,  or  deemed  necessary;"  with  conjectn- 
h1  rttimates  of  "  the  prooable  expense  of  conBtmcting  or  completing  snch  works 
if  may  not  yet  have  been  completed  or  commenced." 

1th.  Reports  "  on  the  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  and  fonnderiee,  either 
t'Miftrictea  or  deemed  neccseary ;  with  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
cnsxtrncting  such  of  said  establishments  as  may  not  yet  be  completed  or  com- 
menced, but  which  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

lion.  J,  B.  PoiNSBTT, 

Secretary  of  War. 


BEPOBT  ON   THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FRONTIEB. 
FBOU  PA88AMAQUODDY  TO  THE  SABINE. 

So  entirely  does  this  board  concur  in  the  views  presented  on  several  occa- 
WW,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  joint  commissions  of  naval  and  military 
'ffitere,  by  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications,  and  bv  individnal  officers 
vho  have  at  various  timea  been  called  onto  treat  the  same  Buifjcct.  that  in  quotii^ 
their  opiniona  ve  should,  Ibr  the  greater  part,  express  our  own.  But  though 
ifiwe  reports  are,  some  of  them,  comprehensive  and  elaborate,  we  suppose  that 
u  eiplicit  Btatement  of  our  views,  at  least  as  to  the  great  principles  on  which 
'hf  system  of  defence  shotdd  be  erected,  is  expected  from  us,  especially  as  the 
"Vritem  now  in  progress  has  been  the  subject  of  a  criticism  which,  considering 
tip  high  official  source  whence  it  emanated,  may  be  supposed  to  have  disCnrbea 
ib^  coaddence  of  the  public  therein. 

The  oatnre  and  source  of  that  criticism,  attacking  as  it  does  fundamental 
ptTDciplee,  and  inculcating  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  highly  dai^rotu, 
"ill  lead  us  at  times  into  amplifications  that  we  fear  may  prove  tedious.  This, 
Wve^-er,  we  must  risk,  trusting  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  for  excose,  if 
Ml  for  justification. 

The  principal  errors,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  document*  referred  to  are — 

1.  That  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  the  chief  raliancc  should  be  on  tlie  navy. 

i.  That,  in  preference  to  fortifications,  floating  batteries  should  be  introduced 
■^faerever  they  can  be  nscd. 

A  See  Senate  docoment  No.  193,  vol.  4,  p.  1 ,  Ilth  Congreu,  let  Keslon. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  92 6  Oq|(; 
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3.  That  wc;  arc  not  in  ditiigcr  from  large  expeditions;  and,  cotuseqnently, 

4.  That  tli<^  ^vsicm  of  iLe  board  of  engineers  comprises  works  which  are 
unnetfi'jtarily  largt-  for  thi'  piirpo<Jce  they  have  to  fulfil. 

On  these  topics,  together  with  other  errors  of  the  same  nature,  we  phall  fcol 
countraincd  to  enlar^. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  ia  this  ;  What,  in  general  term*,  tkall 
be  the  meant  of  defence  ? 

We  Iiuve  n  seaeoast  line  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  extent,  along 
which  lie  scattered  all  the  great  cilieK,  all  the  depots  of  commerce,  all  the  estab- 
bliiihments  of  naval  constniction,  otitlit,  and  repair,  and  towns,  %-illages,  and 
establishments  of  private  enterprise  without  number.  From  this  line  of  seacoai'i 
navigable  bays,  estuarieB,  and  rivers,  the  shores  of  which  are  similarly  occu- 
pied, penetrate  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

How  arc  the  important  pointM  along  this  extended  line  to  he  secnrcd  from 
hostile  expeditions,  csppciafly  sinco  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  llieiic  various  rstabliahraents,  namely,  facility  of  access  from  the  ocean,  is,  as 
regards  danger  from  an  enemy,  the  chief  cause  of  weakness  \ 

Shall  the  defence  be  by  a  nary  exdu-ttreli/  f 

The  opinion  that  the  nary  it  Ike  true  defence  of  the  eovntrg  is  so  acceptable 
and  popular,  and  is  sustained  by  such  liigh  authority,  that  it  demands  a  careful 


Before  going  into  this  examination  we  will  premise  that  by  the  term  "navy" 
is  Iicre  meant,  we  suppose,  1  in c-of -battle  ships,  frigates,  smaller  sailing  vesscle, 
and  armed  steamships,  omitting  vessels  eonstructed  for  local  uses  merely,  fucli 
as  floating  batteries. 

For  the  pDrpnec  of  first  considering  this  proposition  in  its  simplest  tcrm^,  vt 
will  begin  by  supposing  the  nation  to  possess  but  a  single  seaport,  and  that  tbij 
is  to  be  defended  by  a  Heet  alone. 

By  remaining  constantly  within  this  port  our  fleet  would  be  certain  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  should  he  assail  it.  But  if  inferior  to  the  enemy,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  look  for  a  successful  defence ;  and  as  there  could  be  no  escape 
for  the  defeated  vessels,  the  presence  of  the  fleet,  instead  of  averting  the  issDi;. 
would  only  render  it  the  more  calamitous. 

Should  our  fleet  be  equal  to  the  enemy's,  the  defence  might  be  complete,  and 
it  probably  would  be  so.  titill,  hazard — some  of  the  many  misIiapB  liable  to 
attend  contests  of  this  nature — might  decide  against  ns ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
consequences  would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  on  the  preceding  snpposiliou. 
In  this  case  the  chances  of  victory  to  the  two  parties  would  be  equal,  bni  ibe 
consequences  very  unequal.  It  might  be  the.  enemy's  fate  to  lose  his  whole 
fleet,  but  he  could  lose  nothing  more ;  while  we,  in  a  similar  attempt,  would  lose 
not  only  the  whole  fleet,  bnt  also  the  object  that  the  fleet  waa  designed  to 
protect. 

If  superior  to  the  enemy,  the  defence  of  the  port  would  in  all  t«flpccts  be 
complete.  But,  instead  of  making  an  attack,  the  enemy  would,  in  such  case, 
employ  himself  in  cutting  up  our  commerce  on  the  ocean ;  and  nothing  could 
be  done  to  protect  this  commeree  witbont  leaving  the  port  in  a  condition  to  be 
successfully  assailed. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  fleet  might  await  the  enemy  in  front  of  the 
harbor,  instead  of  lying  within.  But  no  advantage  is  apparent  from  snch  an 
arrangement,  and  there  would  be  superadded  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  trnt- 
pests,  and  thereby  disqualified  for  the  duty  of  defence,  or  of  being  driven  nff 
the  coast  by  gales  of  wind ;  thas,  for  a  time,  removing  all  opposition. 

In  the  same  cases,  also,  especially  when  equal  or  superior  to  the  euenty,  our 
fleet,  depending  on  having  correct  and  timely  notice  as  to  the  position  and  stati: 
of  preparation  of  the  enemy's  forces,  might  think  proper  to  meet  him  at  the 
outlet  of  bis  own  port,  or  intercept  him  on  the  way,  instead  .of  awaiting  him 
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wiihin  or  off  onr  own  harbor.  Here  it  muet  be  noticed  tLnt  the  enemy,  like 
inire<>ives,  h  supposed  lo  poBBcea  a  siingle  harbor  only ;  but  haTing  protected  it 
Ht  other  mcan!<,  that  his  navy  is  dicpopable  for  offensive  operationa.  If  it  were 
iittompted  thna  to  shut  him  within  his  own  port,  he,  in  any  case  but  that  of  decided 
inferiority,  would  not  hesitate  to  come  out  and  risk  a  battle ;  because,  if  defeated, 
hecould  retire,  under  shelter  of  his  defences,  to  refit,  and,  if  Buccespful,  be  could 
p>ceed  with  a  small  portion  of  his  force — even  a  single  vessel  would  suffice — to 
[he capture  of  onr  port,  now  defenceless;  while,  with  the  remainder,  be  would 
r<i|lnw  np  his  advantage  over  our  defeated  vessels,  not  failing  to  pursue  them 
inln  iheir  harbor,  should  they  return  thither. 

Actual  superiority  on  our  part  would  keep  the  enemy  from  volunteering  a 
iattle ;  bnt  it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  superiority  be  steadily  maintained, 
and  (hat  the  snperior  fleet  be  constantly  present.  If  driven  off  by  tempests,  or 
'thnnt  from  any  other  cause,  the  blockaded  fleet  would  escape,  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  our  fleet  to  fly  back  to  the  defence  of  its  own  port.  Experience 
atmndantly  proves,  moreover,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  shut  a  hostile 
■^nadron  in  port  for  any  length  of  time.  It  seems,  then,  that  whether  we  de- 
trnd  by  remaining  at  home,  or  by  shutting  the  enemy's  fleet  within  his  owii 
iiirbor,  actual  superiority  in  vessels  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  our  port. 
With  this  superiority  the  defence  will  be  complete,  provided  our  fleet  remain 
■iihin  ita  harbor.  But  then  all  the  commerce  of  the  country  upon  the  ocean 
ninst  be  left  to  its  fate  ;  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  react  offimsively  upon 
Tbe  foe,  unless  we  can  control  the  chances  of  linding  the  enemy's  fleet  within 
bid  port,  and  the  still  more  uncertain  chance  of  keeping  him  there ;  the  escape 
''(  a  single  vessel  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  toss  oi  our  harbor. 

Let  us  next  see  what  will  be  the  stat«  of  the  question  on  the  supposition  of 
numeroDB  important  ports  on  either  side,  instead  of  a  single  one ;  relying,  on  our 
^rt,  still,  exclusively  on  a  navy. 

In  order  to  examine  this  question,  we  will  suppose  our  adversary  to  bo  forti- 
fied in  all  his  harbors,  and  possessed  of  available  naval  means  equal  to  our  own. 
Thi.'i  is  certainly  a  fair  supposition;  because  what  is  assumed  as  regards  his 
bariwrs  is  true  of  all  maritime  nations,  except  the  United  States ;  and  as  re- 
janla  naral  means,  it  is  elevating  our  own  strength  considerably  above  its  pro- 
-^nt  measure,  and  above  that  it  is  likely  to  attain  for  years. 

Being  thus  relatively  situated,  the  first  difference  that  strikes  us  ip  that  the 
'nemy,  believing  all  his  ports  to  be  safe,  without  the  presence  of  his  veBsels, 
"•tf  at  once  about  making  our  seas  and  shores  the  theatre  of  operations,  while 
"e  are  left  without  choice  in  the  matter ;  for  if  he  think  proper  to  come,  and 
■  i^  are  not  present,  he  attains  his  object  without  resistance. 

The  next  difference  is,  that  while  the  enemy  (saving  only  the  opposition  of 
Providence)  is  certain  to  fall  upon  the  single  point,  or  the  many  points  he  may 
have  selected,  there  will  exist  no  previous  indications  of  his  particular  choice, 
and,  eonaeqnently,  no  reason  for  preparing  our  defence  on  one  point  rather  than 
innther ;  so  that  the  cbancea  of  not  being  present  and  ready  on  his  arrival  are 
■iir^rtly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  ports,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the 
rmmber  of  porta  the  greater  the  chances  that  he  will  meet  no  opposition  whatever. 
Another  difference  is,  that  the  enemy  can  choose  the  mode  of  wariiire,  as  well 
>L-  the  plan  of  operations,  leaving  as  little  option  to  us  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
'''iier.  It  will  he  necessaiy  for  ns  to  act,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  supposition 
'liAt  an  assault  will  be  made  with  his  entire  fleet ;  because,  should  we  act  other- 
^^.  hie  coming  in  that  array  wonid  involve  both  fleet  and  coast  in  inevitable 
<ii-f"at  and  min.  Being  in  this  state  of  concentration,  then,  should  the  enemy 
ii-ive  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  a  general  engagement ;  should  he  be 
nnwilling  to  put  any  thing  at  hazard  ;  or  should  he,  for  any  other  reason,  prefer 
ictiog  by  detachments,  he  can,  on  approaching  the  coast,  disperse  his  force  into 
^inall  squadrons  and  single  ships,  and  make  simoltaneona  attacks  on  uameroiu  I,. 
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points.  Theee  enterprieeB  would  be  Bpeedily  coneununated ;  because,  aa  the 
eisgle  point  occupied  by  our  Sect  would  oe  avoided,  all  the  detacbmeutB  would 
be  unoppoBcd ;  and  after  a  few  hours  devoted  to  burning  shipping,  or  public 
eatablishmeuts,  and  taking  in  epoil,  the  several  expeditions  would  leave  the 
coast  for  some  convenient  rendezvous,  whence  they  might  return,  either  in  fleet 
or  in  detachments,  to  visit  other  portions  with  the  scourge. 

Is  it  insisted  that  our  fleet  mignt,  notwithstanding,  he  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
these  enterprises  1 

As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  enemy  may  select  his  point  of  attack  out  of 
the  whole  extent  of  coast,  where  is  the  prescience  that  can  indicate  the  spot '. 
And  if  it  cannot  be  foretold,  how  is  that  ubiquity  to  be  imparted  that  shall  al- 
ways place  our  fleet  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  foe!  Suppose  we  attempt  to 
cover  the  coast  by  cruising  in  front  of  it,  shall  we  sweep  its  whole  length! — 
a  distance  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the  enemy  must  traverse  in  paasiog  from 
his  coast  to  ours.  Must  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be  swept,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  t 
or  shall  we  give  up  the  Gulf  to  the  enemy  1  Shall  we  cover  the  southcni  cities, 
or  give  them  up  also  t  We  must,  unquestionably,  do  one  of  two  things  :  either 
relinquish  a  great  extent  of  coast,  connniog  our  cruisers  to  a  small  portion  only, 
or  include  so  much  that  the  chances  of  Intercepting  an  enemy  would  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  question. 

On  the  practicabQity  of  covering  even  a  small  extent  of  coast  by  cruising  in 
front  of  it— ^r,  in  other  words,  the  possibility  of  anticipating  an  enemy's  opera- 
tions ;  discovering  the  object  of  movements  of  which  we  get  no  glimpse,  and 
hear  uo  tidings ;  and  seeing  the  impress  of  his  footsteps  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean — it  may  be  well  to  consult  experience. 

The  Toulon  fleet,  in  1798,  consisting  of  about  tweuty  sail  of  line-«f-battle 
ships  and  trigatcs,  about  twenty  smaller  vessel s-of- war,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
transports,  conveying  the  army  of  £gypt,  slipped  out  of  port  and  surprised 
Malta.  It  was  followed  by  Nelson,  who,  thinking  correctly  that  they  were 
bound  for  Egypt,  shaped  his  course  direct  for  Alexandria. 

The  French,  steering  towards  Gandia,  took  the  more  circuitous  passage,  so 
that  Nelson  arrived  at  Alexandria  before  them ;  and,  not  finding  them  there,  te- 
tomed,  by  the  way  of  Caramania  and  Candia,  to  Sicily,  missing  his  adversary 
in  both  passages.  Sailing  again  for  Alexandria,  be  found  the  French  fleet  ai 
anchor  in  Aboukir  bay ;  and,  attacking  them,  achieved  the  memorable  victory 
of  the  Nile. 

When  we  consider  the  narrowness  of  this  sea  ;  the  very  numerous  vesaeU  in 
the  French  fleet  j  the  actual  crossing  of  the  two  fleets  on  a  certain  night ;  and 
that  NeleoQ,  notwithstanding,  could  see  nothing  of  the  enemy  himself,  and  hew 
nothing  of  them  from  merdiant  vessels,  we  may  judge  of  the  probability  of 
waylaying  our  adversary  on  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Theescapeof  anotherToulonfleet  in  IS05;  the  longscarchfor  them  intbe  Medi- 
terranean by  the  same  able  officer ;  the  pursuit  in  the  West  Indies  ;  their  eva- 
sion of  him  amongst  the  islands ;  the  return  to  Furope ;  his  vain  efiorts,  enb^i^ 
quently,  along  the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  off  the  Eiigli->h 
channel ;  and  the  meeting  at  last  at  Trafalgar — brought  about  only  because  thf 
combined  fleets,  trusting  to  the  superiority  that  the  accession  of  several  rein- 
forcements had  given,  were  willing  to  try  the  issue  of  battle  :  these  arc  instaucei^. 
of  many  that  might  be  cited,  to  show  how  small  is  the  probability  of  euconnler- 
ing,  on  the  ocean,  an  enemy  who  desires  to  avoid  a  meeting  ;  and  how  little  thr 
most  untiring  zeal,  the  most  restless  activity,  the  most  exalted  professional  ^kill 
and  judgment,  can  do  to  lessen  the  adverse  chances.  For  more  than  a  yt-ar 
Kelson  most  closely  watched  his  enemy,  who  seems  to  have  got  out  of  port  at- 
soon  as  he  was  fully  prepared  to  do  so,  and  without  attracting  the  notice  of  any 
of  the  blockading  squadron.  Wlien  out,  Nelson,  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  t'l  tfai- 
course  Villeneuve  hid  taken,  sought  for  him  in  vain  on  the^  coast  of  Egypt. 
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Scattered  by  tempests,  the  French  fleet  again  took  refbge  in  Toulon ;  whence  ifc 
again  pnt  to  sea,  wlien  refitted  ami  ready,  joining  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz. 

On  ihe  courage,  skill,  vigilance,  and  judgment  acceded  on  all  hands  to  belong, 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  the  naval  profeseion  in  this  country,  thia  Bystem  of 
defence  relies  to  accomplish,  ogwnpt  a  string  of  chances,  objects  of  importance 
90  great  that  not  a  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  the  result  is  admissible.  It  demands 
of  the  navy  to  do  perfectly,  and  without  fail,  that  which  to  do  at  all  seems  im- 
poesible-  The  navy  is  required  to  know  the  secret  purposes  of  the  enemy,  in 
sfriteof  distance  and  the  broken  intereonrse  of  a  stale  of  war,  even  before  these 
purposes  are  known  to  the  leader  who  is  to  execute  tbem;  nay,  more,  before  the 
purpose  itself  is  formed.  On  an  element  where  man  is  bnt  tho  sport  of  storms, 
the  navy  is  reqnurcd  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  foe  at  the  exact  spot  and  moment,  in 
BWte  of  weather  and  seasons ;  to  see  him  in  spite  of  fogs  and  darkness.  Finally, 
uler  all  the  devices  and  reliances  of  the  system  are  satisfactorily  accomplish^, 
and  all  difficulties  subdued,  it  submits  to  the  issue  of  a  single  battle,  on  equal 
terms,  the  fate  of  the  war,  having  no  resource  or  hope  beyond. 

It  may  here  be  alleged  that  the  term  navy,  as  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
conntiy,  means  more  than  the  sea-going  vessels  we  have  enumerated;  that  it 
means,  also,  ennhoats,  floating  batteries,  and  steam  batteries;  and  that  the  true 
ivnem  of  defence  for  the  coast  requires  us  to  provide  all  our  harbors  with  some 
or  all  of  these  vessels,  according  to  local  cireumstancea ;  leaving  to  the  sea-going 
vessels  the  duty  of  destroying  the  enemy's  commerce,  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  seas,  and  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  ocean. 

Bnt  such  a  proposition  is  totally  distinct  from  that  we  have  been  considerine. 
This ia  one  that  we  r^ard  as,  in  part,  perfectly  sound;  as  containing,  though 
not  true  throughout,  the  great  principle  on  which  the  present  glory  of  the  navy 
proper  has  been  bniJt,  and  its  future  glory  will  depend. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  ships  have  been  blockaded  within  our  harbors, 
bnl  we  are  not  aware  that  anv  of  the  high  distinction  achieved  by  that  service 
ha»  been  gained  in  these  blockaded  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that.  Instead  of  lying  in  harbor  and  contenting 
Ihemselves  with  keeping  a  few  more  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in  watch  over  them 
dun  their  own  number — instead  of  leaving  the  enemy's  commerce  in  undisturbed 
(Djoyment  of  the  sea,  and  onr  own  commerce  without  countenance  or  aid — they 
Mattered  themselves  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  ocean,  penetrated  to  the  most 
mnote  seas,  everywhere  acting  with  the  most  hrilliont  success  ogiunst  the  ene- 
my's navigation.  And  we  believe,  moreover,  that  in  the  amount  of  enemy's 
property  thus  destroyed,  of  American  property  protected  or  recovered,  and  in 
the  nnmber  of  hostile  ships  kept  in  pursuit  of  our  scattered  vessels — ships, 
graded  if  superior,  and  beaten  if  equal — they  rendered  benefits  a  thousand  fold 
greater,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glory  they  acquired  for  the  nation  and  the  char- 
acter they  imparted  to  it,  than  any  that  would  have  resulted  from  a  state  of 
ps^siveuess  within  the  harbors. 

Confident  that  this  is  the  true  policy  as  regards  the  employment  of  the  navy 
proper,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will,  in  the  futnre,  he  acted  on  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Fa^t,and  that  the  results,  as  regards  both  honor  and  advantage,  will  be  expanded 
«iiiimenHnrat«ly  with  its  own  enlargement. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  navy  may  always  assume  and  mointMu  that  active 
■nd  energetic  deportment  in  offensive  operations,  which  is  at  the  same  time  so 
ronsistent  with  its  functions  and  so  consonant  with  its  spirit,  we  have  shown 
thai  it  must  not  be  occupied  with  mere  coast  defence. 

But  if  the  navy  is  to  be  relieved  from  this  home  duty  some  other  reliance 
must  be  substitnted ;  the  navy  itself  requiring,  for  its  own  establishments,  not 
lees  than  the  towns  and  harbors,  that  the  defence  be  complete.  And  this  brings 
Ds  to  consider  whether  the  floating  defences  mentioned  above,  namely,  gun- 
hoats,  floating  batteries,and  steam  batteries,  constitute  the  best  reliance.    qqI,- 
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After  considerinfr  theee  defeneive  iDcane,  we  will  examine  the  propertieti  of 
forts  and  land  battcricB,  theee  being  the  only  other  well-tried  resort ;  and,  that  a 
comparieon  may  he  Jnatitnted,  wc  will  confine  ourselves  to  cases  where  the  latter 
areproperly  applicahle. 

There  are,  doubtlcaH,  aituationa  where  it  may  he  neccseary  for  us  to  prcnent  a 
defensive  array,  at  the  name  time  that  to  do  so  by  fortifications  alone  would  be  im- 
practicable; and  it  is  not,  therefore,  prejudging  the  question  we  arc  about  to 
examine ;  it  is  neither  underrating  fortifications,  nor  overrating  these  floatin°; 
defences,  t«  Bay  that  these  last  arc,  eome  or  all  of  them,  indispensable  in  anch 

Any  veiy  brood  water,  where  deep  soundings  may  be  carried  at  a  distance 
from  the  shores  greater  than  efiective  gun  range,  and  where  no  insular  spot, 
natural  or  artificial,  can  be  found  or  formed  nearer  the  track  of  shipo,  will  pre- 
sent such  a  situation;  and  we  may  take  some  of  our  great  bays  as  examples. 

Broad  sounds  and  wide  roadsteads,  affording  secure  anchorage  beyond  good 
gun  range  Irom  the  shores,  will  afford  cxaraples  of  another  sort;  and  harbors 
with  very  wide  entrances  and  large  surface  exhibit  examples  of  still  another 
kind. 

As,  in  all  such  caaea,  fortifications  alone  will  be  inefiectual,  and,  nevertheless, 
recourse  to  defences  of  some  sort  may  be  unavoidable,  it  baa  not  failed  to  be  « 
recommendation  in  the  several  reports  on  the  defence  of  the  coast,  since  1818, 
that  there  should  be  a  suitable  and  timely  provision  of  appropriate  floating  de- 
fences. And  until  the  invention  of  man  shall  have  caused  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  nature  of  maritime  attack  and  defence,  these  or  kindred  means  must  be 
resorted  to;  not,  however,  because  they  are  means  intrinsically  good,  or  suitable 
uuder  other  circumstances,  but  because  tlicy  are  the  only  means  applicable. 

In  the  circumHtances  just  referred  to  there  is  no  alternative,  and  therefore  no 
point  to  be  discussed.  The  remaining  question  '»,  whether  these  floating  de- 
fences  are  to  be  relii'd  on  in  cases  that  admit  of  defence  by  fortifications. 

And.  first,  OH  to  gunboats.  Although  of  undoubted  use  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  wilt  hardly  he  contended  that  gunboats  afford  a  safe  reliance  in 
harborB  that  can  be  entered  by  vofjiela  of  magnitude.  Ships  becalmed  or 
aground  might  be  sorely  harassed,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a  spirited  attack  from 
this  force,  and  there  are  other  situations  wherein  it  would  be  very  effective. 
But  harbors  defended  by  gtuiboats  will  not  be  attacked  in  calms  nor  with  ad- 
verse winds;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  probable  array  of  these  craft 
would  impede  or  hinder  for  a  momeut  the  advance  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Nelson, 
at  Trafalgar,  bore  down  in  two  divisions  upon  the  combined  fleet,  each  division 
being  exposed  to  a  raking  fire;  and,  although  suffering  considerably  from  that 
fire,  he  wa^i  able,  notwithstanding,  to  break  the  hostile  line  and  defeat  his  supe- 
rior adversary.  What,  comparatively  with  the  raking  fire  of  the  combined 
fleet,  would  be  the  fire  of  a  fleet  of  gunboats  I  Opposing  no  effectual  obstacle 
to  approach  or  entrance,  these  small  vessels,  scattered  and  driven  upon  the 
shows,  would  be  kept,  by  the  broadside  of  a  few  active  vessels,  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  produce  any  serious  effect  upon  the  main  attack  by  tlieir  desultoiy 

Although  they  might  afford  useful  means  of  annoyance  during  u  protracted 
occupation  by  the  enemy  of  harbors  that  contained  extensive  shoal  grounds  and 
shallow  bays  and  inlets,  they  would  he  nearly  useless  in  resisting  the  first  as- 
sault, and  in  preventing  the  brief  operation  of  levying  contributions,  or  burning 
or  spoiling  national  establishments. 

The  true  reason  of  this  feeble  defence  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  that  the  boats  do  not  carry  guns  enough  or  men  enough  for  the  object, 
bat  it  is  because,  from  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  vessels,  the  guns  and 
the  men  cannot  he  kept  in  an  effective  position. 
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There  are,  moreover,  many  harbors  requiring  defence  in  wbich  there  are  no 
thoih  whereon  theee  boats  could  take  reftige,  and  in  such  their  captur 
BtructioB  would  be  inevitable  should  there  he,  at  the  same  time,  no  i 
which  they  might  fly,  or  kteral  ieane  through  which  they  could  escape  to  a  sal 
diflaoce. 

Floating  batteries,  of  which  good  nse  might  be  sometimes  made  in  peculiar 
situations,  would,  we  suppose,  differ  from  gunboats,  in  being  lai^r,  containing 
many  guns,  and  in  being  stronger — that  is  to  say,  having  thicker  sides  or  buT- 
warit ;  and  it  has  sometimeB  even  been  proposed  to  conatmct  them  with  ball 
proof  parapets,  and  with  platforms  open  above,  like,  in  these  respects,  batteries 

Xn  tne  shore.  But,  in  whatever  way  formed,  it  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
1  tliat  they  be  strong  and  massive ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  be  unwieldy, 
incapable  of  sudden  change  of  place,  and  incapacitated  either  to  advance  upon 
i  defeated  foe  or  to  evade  a  victorious  one.  We  are  not,  of  conrse,  now  speak- 
ing of  batteries  moved  by  steam. 

Being  denied  the  power  of  locomotion,  at  least  for  any  purposo  of  maniBuver- 
iiig  in  face  of  the  enemy,  we  are  to  consider  these  batteries  as  moored  in  position 
MM  awaiting  his  advance.  Should  the  batteries  he  large,  requiring  deep  water 
to  float  them,  or  should  they  be  placed  across  or  near  the  channel  for  the  sake 
of  proximity  to  the  track  of  shins,  the  enemy  would  engage  them  at  close 
qnarters.  All  advantages  of  mobility — of  concentrating  his  whole  fleet  upon 
one  or  two  points,  to  which,  under  these  circnmstanccs,  no  relief  can  be  sent — of 
greater  elevation  and  command,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  assiulant ;  with  no 
oaontervailiDg  advantage  to  the  batteries,  but  greater  thickness  of  bulltwarks. 
Whether  this  excess  of  thickness  should  he  considered  a  material  advantage, 
siiKc  the  introdnction  of  large  bomb-cannon  into  the  armament  of  ships,  is  a 
doubtful  matter.  The  batteries,  if  anchored  across  the  channel,  woiJd  have  the 
Ihrther  advantage  of  a  raking  fire  r  but  we  have  seen  that  the  raking  fire  of  one 

Soadron  of  ships  upon  another  advancing  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  power 
throwing  the  whole  assailing  force  upon  one  or  two  points,  of  pouring  upon 
the  deckii  of  the  batteries  a  greatly  superior  force  of  boarders,  would,  of  them- 
wlves,  seem  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 

If  DOW  we  suppose  these  floating  batteries  to  be  smaller,  ro  that,  having  a 
lighter  draught,  they  might  be  placed  near  the  shores  or  upon  the  shoals,  they 
might  certainly  be  thereby  saved  from  the  kind  of  attack  which  would  prove  so 
fatal  if  anchored  more  boldly  in  deep  water ;  but  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
lose  much  of  their  efficiency  from  their  remoteness  ;  and  positions  wherein  they 
would  be  secure  from  being  laid  alongside,  while  they  would  be  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude to  contribute  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  are  afforded  out  rarely. 
It  i«  doubtful  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  these  smaller  floating  batteries,  not- 
withstanding their  greater  capability  of  endurance,  would  afford  a  better  defence, 
gnn  for  gun,  than  gunboats  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  this  capability  of  en- 
durance in  the  one  would  be  mora  than  a  compensation  for  the  power  of  loco- 
motion in  the  other. 

But  whether  near  the  shore  or  in  the  channel,  whether  large  or  smalt,  this 
description  of  defence,  owing  to  its  fixedness,  connected  with  the  destmctihility 
of  the  material  of  which  it  must  he  made,  will  be  exposed  to  attacks  analogous 
to  those  made  by  gunboats  on  ships  aground.  The  enemy,  knowing  of  what 
the  defensive  arrangements  consist,  will  come  provided  with  the  requisite  number 
of  sailing  or  steam  vessels,  armed  with  bomb-cannon,  agtunst  wbich  the  thicker 
bolwaika  of  the  floating  batteries  would  avail  nothing.  Ue  would,  besides, 
hardly  fail  to  provide  himself  with  bomb-ketches  armed  with  heavy  sea-mortars ; 
and,  ag  there  could  be  no  guarding  against  the  effects  of  the  long  ranges  of  these, 
a  few  such  vessels  would,  with  grejit  certainty,  constrain  the  floating  batteries 
to  qnit  thdr  position,  abandoning  every  disposition  approaching  to  a  concen- 
trated uray.     Not  to  mention  other  modes  of  attack  wbich  would  seem  to  leave 
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the  chances  of  success  with  the  enemy,  it  wOl  be  noticed  that  this  kind  of  de- 
fence, whether  bv  gunboats  or  flouting  batteries,  has  the  same  intrinsic  fanlt 
that  an  inactive  defence  by  the  navy  proper  has ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  enemy  hu 
it  in  his  power  to  bring  to  the  attack  a  force  of  the  same  nature,  and  at  least  as 
efficacioue,  as  that  reUed  on  for  defence ;  hence  the  necessity  not  of  inci« 
equality,  but  of  superiority,  on  the  part  of  the  defence  at  every  point  liable  to 
be  attacked ;  and  hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  having  an  aggrq;ate  force  as 
many  times  larger  than  that  disposable  by  the  enemy  as  we  have  important 
places  to  guard.  Should  we,  for  example,  have  ten  such  places,  and  the  enemy 
threaten  us  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  we  must  have  in  all  these  places  an 
aggregate  of  gunboats  and  noating  batteries  more  than  equivalent  to  two  hun- 
dred ^ips  of  the  line ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  these  defences  can 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  as  they  may  be  respectively  in  danger- 

6ut  what  will  be  the  relative  state  of  the  parties  if,  instead  of  gonboats  or 
floating  batteries,  we  resort  to  steam  batteries  1  Although  much  has  been  said 
of  late  of  the  great  advantage  that  defence  is  to  derive  from  this  description  of 
force,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  advantages ;  nor  do  we  see  that 
sea-coast  defence  has  been  benefited  in  any  particular  by  the  recent  improvement 
in  steam  vessels,  except  that,  in  the  case  before  adverted  to,  where,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  waters,  defence  from  the  shore  would  be  unavailing,  a  more  active 
and  formidable  floating  defence  than  by  gunboats  and  floating  batteries  is  pro- 
vided. It  must  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  in  steam 
vessels  consists  in  having  adapted  them  to  ocean  navigation ;  and  one  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  improvement  will  be  that,  if  the  defence  of  harbors  by 
steam  batteries  he  regarded  as  securing  them  from  the  attacks  of  ships  of  ibe 
line  and  frigates,  or,  at  least,  of  placing  the  defence  quite  above  that  kind  of 
attack,  they  will  no  longer  be  attacked  by  sailing  vessels,  but  by  steam  vessels, 
similar  in  all  warlike  properties  to  those  relied  on  for  defence. 

Not  only  is  there  no  impediment  to  transferring  these  vessels  serosa  the 
ocean,  but  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  these  transfere  are  such  as  to  enjoin  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  readiness  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  also  a  com- 
plete independence  of  arraneeraent  at  each  particular  point ;  both  the  state  of 
preparation  and  the  independence  of  arrangement  being  much  more  important 
than  when  the  enemy's  motions  were  governed  by  the  uncertain  favor  of^  winds 
and  weather. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  important  propertieB  belon^g  to  steam 
batteries  acting  defensively  that  the  attacking  steam  vessels  may  not  bring  with 
them,  or,  at  least,  may  not  have  imparted  to  them  ou  their  arrival  upon  the 
coast,  unless  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  former  a  greater  thick- 
nees  of  bulwark  than  would  be  admissible  iu  eea-going  vessels. 

But  the  peculiar  advantage  conferred  by  sl«am  lies  in  the  facility  of  moving 
with  promptitude  and  rapidity  ;  and  any  attempts  to  strengthen  the  harbor  ves- 
sels by  thickening  their  bulwarks  coosiderably  would  unavoidably  lessen  their 
mobility,  thereby  partiallv  neutralizing  the  advantage  sought.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
thicker  sides.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  kind  of  bulwark  for  these  veseds 
and  all  others  is  that  which  will  be  just  proof  against  grape  and  canister  sho( 
fired  from  moderate  distances  ;  because,  with  sudi  bulwarks,  a  shell  fired  firom 
a  bomb-cannon  within  a  reasonable  distance  would  pierce  both  sides ;  that  is  to 
say,  would  go  in  on  one  side  of  the  ahip  and  out  at  the  opposite,  prodneu^  do 
greater  effect  than  a  solid  shot  of  the  some  calibre,  while,  with  thickened  Bid», 
every  shell  would  lodge  in  the  timbers,  and  produce  terrible  ravages  by  bursting. 

In  the  practice  with  these  missiles  in  this  country  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  lodge  a  shell  in  thin  targets,  even  when  the  load  of  the  gun  was  so  reduced 
as  to  increase  materially  the  uncertainty  of  aim.  As  it  is  probable,  theiefore, 
that  the  protection  from  solid  shot  afforded  by  massive  bulwarks  would  be  more 
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thu  coonierbalaaced  hj  the  greater  injniy  horizontal  Bhella'  wonld  inflict  bv 
mwiB  of  iheee  bnlwarke,  we  may  conclude  that  the  harbor  steam  battery  will 
not  differ  in  this  respect  materially  from  the  attacking  BteanuhipB,  and,  if  they 
iId  diter  in  having  more  solid  and  impervious  bulwarks,  that  no  advantage  over 
tie  enemy  will  result  therefrom.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  same  result  as 
vben  considering  the  application  of  the  Other  kinds  of  floating  force  to  the  de- 
fBDcc  of  harbors ;  and  this  result  is,  that  there  ia  no  way  of  placing  the  coast  in 
I  condition  of  rcaeonable  security  but  by  having  at  any  point  the  enemy  may 
Lippen  to  select  a  force  in  perfect  readiness  which  shall  be  superior  to  that 
lirought  lo  the  attack. 

Tbe  reason  of  this  coincidence  of  result  is,  that  no  peculiarity  in  form  or  de- 
uiU  can  dieguise  the  difficoltiee  or  essentially  modify  Uie  conditions  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  a  floating  force. 

Buoyancy  ia  a  condition  necessary  to  every  variety  of  the  force,  and  to  oh- 
enve  this  condition  a  common  material  must  be  used  in  each — a  material  that  ia 
combastible,  weak,  and  penetrable  to  missiles.  If  the  weakness  and  penetra- 
biUtj  be  in  part  remedied  by  au  incieose  of  the  quantity  of  the  material,  it 
Euut  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  buoyancy,  activity,  and  speed — propertieB  of  great 
nloe.  If  a  small  draught  of  water  be  desired,  it  can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
eipeuse  of  that  concenUation  of  power  which  is  a  great  and  almost  charact«r- 
iaic  quality  of  naval  armament. 

ll  might  not  be  strictly  true  to  say  that  as  much  would  i>e  lost  in  one  respect 
le  <roQ]a  be  gained  in  another ;  but,  though  modifications  of  this  floating  force, 
nude  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  peculiar  servicesi  will  somewhat  disturb  the 
Hjoilibrinm  of  the  sevraal  kinds,  there  will  still  be  no  great  disparity  when 
tcliiig  in  their  appropriate  way,  and  a  little  superadded  force  to  the  weaker 
puty  will  restore  the  balance.  None  of  these  modifications,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, touch,  on  the  one  hand,  the  means  whereby  injury  is  inflicted,  nor,  on 
tbe  other,  the  susceptibility  lo  injury.     All  are  still  timber  structures,  carrying 


The  necessity  of  having  at  each  point  a  force  at  least  equal  to  the  attacking 
force  will  require  large  preparations  on  any  supposition.  With  the  navy  proper, 
lutverer,  with  gunboats  and  floating  batteries,  something  has  already  been 
done ;  the  existing  navy  will  be  an  important  contribution.  Small  vessels  sup- 
plied by  commerce  would  aflbrd  tolerable  substitutes  for  gunboats,  and  from 
tbe  due  of  merchant  ships  many  vessels  might  be  drawn  for  service  as  floating 
buieries ;  still  there  will  remain  great  eflorts  to  be  made  and  great  amounts  to 
W  cipended,  to  complete  the  defensive  array.  But  a  reliance  on  steam  batteries 
Koala  lead  to  expenditure  vastly  greater,  because  with  them  all  has  yet  to  be 
prorided.  Having  at  present  no  force  of  this  kind  on  hand,  (or  next  to  none,) 
tbe  preparation  by  the  enemy  of  (say)  twenty  steam  frigates  would  require  the 
construction  of  two  hundred  of  equ^  force  on  our  part,  supposing  that  we  de- 
•igu  lo  cover  but  ten  of  our  principal  harbors,  leaving  all  otoers  at  his  mercy. 

Having  shown  that  steam  batteries  cannot  be  substituted  for  shore  defences, 
we  will  here  add  that  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  these  defences,  and  in  other  cases  augment  their  foree. 
Channels  which  admitted  only  small  vessels-of-war  would,  in  peculiar  positions, 
need  DO  defence;  in  other  positions  their  defence  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
works  of  moderate  foicc.  iJie  introduction  of  these  vessels  of  small  draught 
tai  great  power  requires,  however,  that  these  passages  should  be  defended  and 
d«feuded  adequately. 

We  should  not  have  gone  so  much  at  length  into  a  branch  of  our  subject 
■  btrein  the  general  conclusions  appear  to  be  so  obvious  and  incontrovertible, 
but  for  tbc  prevalence  of  opinions  which  we  consider  not  erroneous  merely,  but 
kigUy  dangerous,  and  which,  we  think,  must  give  way  before  a  full  exhibition 
o!  die  truth.    We  do  not  anticipate  any  formidable  objections  to  tbe  positioDa 
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disstiined  nor  to  the  illastrationB ;  bat  even  shonld  all  these,  in  the  fonn  we  hiiv 
presented  them,  be  objected  to,  we  may  still  challenge  opposition  to  the  follow- 
ing broad  propositions,  namely : 

1st,  If  tlio  sea-coast  is  to  he  defended  by  naval  means  exclnBively,  the  de- 
fensive force  at  each  point  deemed  worthy  of  protection  must  be  at  least  eqasl 
i*  power  to  the  attacking  force. 

8d.  As,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  expectinft  an 
attack  on  one  of  these  points  rather  than  on  another,  and  no  time  for  transforring 
our  state  of  preparation  from  one  to  another  after  an  attack  has  been  declared, 
each  of  them  must  have  assigned  to  it  the  reqaisite  means  ;  and, 

3d,  Conseqnently  this  system  demands  a  power  in  the  defence  as  many  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  attack  as  there  are  points  to  be  covered. 

Believing  that  a  well-digested  system  of  fortifications  will  save  the  conntrr 
fkim  the  danger  attending  every  form  of  defence  by  naval  means,  and  the  in- 
tolerable expense  of  a  full  provision  of  those  means,  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
show  that  such  a  system  is  worthy  of  all  reliance. 

There  has  been  but  one  practice  among  nations  as  to  the  defence  of  ports  and 
harbors ;  and  that  has  been  a  resort  to  fortifications.  All  the  experience  that 
history  exhibits  is  on  one  side  only ;  it  is  the  opposition  of  forts,  or  other  works 
comprehended  by  the  term  fortijication,  to  attacks  by  vessels ;  and  althougt 
history  affords  some  instances  wherein  this  defence  has  not  availed,  we  see  that 
the  resort  is  still  the  same.  No  nation  omits  covering  the  exposed  points  upoo 
her  seaboard  with  fortifications,  nor  hesitates  in  confiding  in  tnem. 

In  opposition  to  this  mode  of  defence  much  stress  is  laid  on  certain  sncceaHnl 
attacks  that  have  been  made  by  ships  on  works  deemed  strong.  We  have  no 
donbt  that  all  such  results  might  be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  independriii 
of  the  naked  question  of  relative  strength  ;  but  at  any  rate,  when  carefully  con- 
sidered, how  little  do  these  results  prove,  in  comparison  with  numerous  othfr 
instances,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  disparity  of  force  in  favor  of  vesw-if 
that  have  been  signally  defeated.  These  Utter  instances  are  those  that  should 
be  received  as  a  teat  of  the  actual  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  force ;  noi 
certainly  faecaose  they  were  snccessfiil,  but  because  the  smaller  the  work,  il' 
armament,  its  garrison,  the  less  the  probability  that  any  extraneous  inflacnc^ 
has  been  in  operation.  A  single  gun  oehind  a  parapet,  provided  its  position  \k 
a  foir  one.  and  the  parapet  be  proof,  need,  as  regards  its  contest  with  shipi^. 
owe  nothing  else  to  the  art  of  fortification ;  and  its  effect  will  be  the  ttm 
whether  the  battery  were  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  ablest  engineer  of  the  ap"- 
or  were  erected  at  the  dawn  of  the  art.  The  gun  is  in  a  position  to  be  umJ 
with  effect ;  the  men  are  as  fully  protected  by  the  parapet  as  the  service  of  ilw 
gun  will  allow ;  they  are  brave  and  skilful,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevmi 
their  doing  their  duty  to  the  utmost.  These  arc  all  conditions  easily  fulGllfd. 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  so.  The  state  of  things  is  not  less  just  and  fair 
toward  the  vessel ;  she  chooses  her  time  and  opportunity  ;  the  battery  goe*  n"i 
to  the  ship,  but  the  ship  to  the  battery ;  taking  the  wind,  the  tide,  the  sea — >ll< 
as  she  would  have  them  ;  her  condition  and  discipline  are  perfect,  and  her  of 
courageous  and  adroit.  Nothing,  under  such  cireumstances,  can  prevent  tlu 
just  issue  of  battle  but  some  extraordinary  accident — possible,  indeed,  to  eilhfr 
party,  but  easily  recognized  when  occurring. 

The  contest  between  larger  works  and  heavy  squadrons  may  be  much  dmm* 
complicated  afiairs,  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  former  being  often  traceabk  t>' 
pottmt.  though  not  always  obvious,  influences.  The  fortifications  may  ha*''' 
t>een  absurdly  planned  originally  or  badly  executed,  for  tliere  has  at  aU  lito'- 
been  in  this  profession,  as  in  others,  much  scope  given  to  quackery ;  they  ni»v 
have  been  erected  at  a  time  when  the  ships-of-war,  against  which  they  wir*' 
provided,  were  very  different  things  from  the  lofty  liue-of-battle  ships  of  inodrni 
times ;  a  long  peace  or  long  impunity  may  have  left  them  in  a  stale  wholly  on- 
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prepared  for  the  eudden  use  of  their  etreugth ;  the  command  may  have  been 
inmuled  to  pereons  ignorant  alike  of  the  amomit  of  power  in  their  hands  and 
nf  the  mode  of  exercising  it;  the  garrison  may  have  been  undisciplined  or  mu- 
linooj — the  popnlace  discontented  or  dialoyal ;  the  clamor  of  frightened  citizens 
Bi»y  have  caiued  a  premature  surrender :  all  tliesc,  or  any  of  them,  may  have 
{ir>Nluccd  the  issue,  leaving  the  question  of  relative  power  untouched. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  and  otber  deteriorating  influences 
nay  have  occasionally  operated  to  tlie  prejudice  of  fortifications,  and  that  these 
were  Bkcly  to  be  more  numerous  and  more  controlling  as  the  works  were  more 
tUMisive,  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  influence  acting  in  a  reverse  direction 
■pan  them ;  that  is  to  say,  none  making  them  stronger  and  more  efficient  than 
tiJty  ought  to  be.  There  can  be  no  favorable  influence  of  such  a  nature,  for 
fiample,  as  to  make  the  simple  one-gun  battery  before  mentioned  equivalent  to 
t  battery  (say)  ten  times  as  large. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to  larger  fbrtifi- 
caiioaa,  that  their  magnitude  nccesearily  involves  imperfection  or  weakness ; 
DM,  because  we  have  considered  small  and  simple  works  as  affordmg  the  beat 
solntiDn  to  the  queetion  of  relative  force,  must  it  be  inferred  that  small  works 
air  Euited  to  all  circumstances.  We  speak  here  iu  reference  merely  to  the 
judgment  we  are  entitled  to  form  of  the  relative  power  of  these  antagonist 
We^  irom  their  contests  aa  exhibited  in  histoi?.  In  instances  of  the  latter 
'•n,  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  any  important  influence  ope- 
rating of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  for  which  we  cannot  make  due  allowances  ; 
while,  in  examples  of  the  former  kind,  we  may  be  in  the  dark  as  to  many  vital 

These  observations  have  been  deemed  necessary,  because,  iu  judging  of  this 
toatiCT,  it  might  not  be  so  obvious  that  certain  brilliant  and  striking  results 
fli"uld  not  be  adopted  as  alTording  the  true  test  of  relative  power.  It  would  be 
ninrt;  natnral  to  turn  to  Copenhagen  and  Algiers,  as  indicating  where  the  power 
lies  than  to  Charleston  and  Stouington  ;  and  yet  thcE>e  latter,  as  indices,  would 
f*  tnie,  and  the  former  false. 

We  will  now  turn  to  certain  examples : 

"The  name  of  Martello  tower  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  good  de- 
ff-nce  made  by  a  small  round  tower  in  the  Bay  of  Martello,  in  Corsica,  in  the 
tiar  1794,  which,  althougb  armed  with  one  heavy  gun  only,  beat  off  one  or  two 
Dtjiiih  ehips-of-war  without  sustaining  any  material  injury  from  their  fire.  But 
ihiii  i-ircumstance  ought  merely  to  have  proved  the  superiority  which  guns  on 
tliorp  must  always,  in  certain  situations,  possess  over  those  of  shipping,  no  mat- 
ler  whether  the  former  are  mounted  on  a  tower  or  not.  Tliat  this  is  a  just  de- 
ti-'ion  will  pt^rhapa  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
Iflffing  equally  remarkable,  but  less  generally  known  fact,  which  occurred  about 
twtlve  years  aflen^'ards  in  the  same  part  of  the  world."* 

'■  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Pompiie,  an  eighty-gun  ship,  the  Hydra,  of  thirty- 
'igiii  guns.  Captain  Manby,  and  another  frigate,  anchored  about  eight  hundred 
jwJe  from  a  battery  of  two  guns,  situated  on  the  extremity  of  Cape  Dcosa,  and 
[irot*tted  from  assault  by  a  tower  in  which  were  five  and  twenty  French  soldiers, 
tfinimanded  by  a  lieutenant. 

"The  linc-of-hattle  ship  and  the  frigates  fired  successive  broadsides  till  then: 
>aimuniiion  was  nearly  expended ;  the  battery  continually  replying  with  a  slow 
fiiil  ilwtructive  effect.  The  Pompi^c,  at  which  ship  alone  it  directed  its  fire,  had 
forty  shot  in  her  hull ;  her  mizcn  topmast  carried  away  ;  a  lieutenant,  midship- 
jxaii,  and  five  men  killed,  and  thirty  men  wounded.  At  length  force  proving 
ini'Stctual,  negotiation  was  resorted  to,  and  after  some  hours'  parley,  the  officer, 

o  Pwley'e  Course,  vol.  ill. 
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a  Corsican,  and  relative  of  Napoleon,  capitulated.  It  then  appeared  that  ibe 
carriage  of  one  of  the  two  gune  bad  &ilra  on  the  second  shot,  and  tlie  gun  had 
anbseqnently  been  fired  lying  on  the  sill  of  the  embrazurej  eo  that  in  fact  thi- 
attack  of  au  eighty-gun  ship  and  two  frigates  had  been  reeiatcd  by  a  ninglc 
piece  of  ordnance." — (Jotimal  of  Sieges,  by  Colonel  John  T.  Jonea.) 

'•  The  Coraican  tower  above  mentioned,  which  had,  in  Uke  manner,  compleu-jy 
baffled  a  naval  cannonade,  wafl  very  Boon  found  to  aurrender  when  attacked  by 
land;  not,  however,  before  a  email  battery  had  been  made  [erected]  to  reduce 
it."— {Pa»ley'3  Courte,  vol.  iii.) 

Here  are  two  examplea : 

Ist.  A  single  heavy  gun,  mounted  on  a  tower,  beat  off  one  or  two  British  ships. 

2d.  A  barbette  battery,  containing  two  guns,  beat  off  a  Britifih  eighty -^n  ship 
supported  by  two  frigates. 

It  would  seem  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to  either  instance,  ae 
trials  of  relative  power.  There  is  no  complication  of  cireumstances  un  one  fid>r 
or  the  other ;  nothing  to  confuse  or  mislead;  all  is  perfectly  simple  and  plab. 
A  small  body  of  artillery,  judiciously  posted  on  the  shore,  is  attacked  by  armed 
vessels  bearing  forty  or  fifty  timea  as  many  gnns ;  and  the  ships,  unable  to  pro. 
dnc«  any  effect  in  consequence,  are  beaten  off  with  loss. 

The  cases  present  no  peculiar  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  batteries  either  a; 
regards  position  or  quality ;  for  both  works  were  immediately  reduced  by  a  land 
attack;  that  which  the  eighty-gun  ship  and  two  frigates  were  unable  to  effect, 
being  immediately  accomplished  by  landing  two  field-pieces,  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  wa8  no  peculiar  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  thc 
ships,  as  the  time  and  mode  of  attack  were  of  their  own  choice. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  unjust  disparagement  of  the  vessels,  in  the 
manner  of  representing  the  affairs,  the  language  of  British  military  writers  (the 
ships  being  British)  has  been  exactly  quoted,— (See  Pasley's  Course  of  Elemen- 
tMv  Fortifications,  vol,  ii„  and  Journal  of  Sieges,  by  Colonel  John  T.  Jone^.) 

Had  the  representation  of  these  actions  been  taken  from  the  victorious  party, 
the  result  would  have  appeared  still  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ship^. 

The  circnmstauces  attending  the  attack  and  defence  of  Copenhagen,  in  April. 
1801,  seem  to  have  been  the  following  : 

On  the  northeast  side  of  tho  city  (the  only  side  exposed  to  attack  from  heavy 
ships)  there  lies  a  shoal  spreading  outward  trata  the  waDs,  about  three-qnancn' 
of  a  mile  in  the  iiarroweBt  part.  Through  this  shoal  there  runs,  in  a  northeast 
and  by  north  direction,  a  narrow  channel  connecting  the  basin,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  with  deep  water.  Were  it  not  for  this  shoal,  vessels  might  approach 
even  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  a  length  of  about  one  and  a  half  mile;  as  it  it. 
they  can  get  no  nearer,  in  any  place,  than  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with- 
out following  the  channel  just  mentioned.  As  the  edge  of  the  shoal  lie^  neariy 
north  and  south,  and  the  channel  passes  through  it  in  a  northeaet-by-nortfa  di- 
rection, the  great  mass  of  the  shoal  ie  to  the  southward,  or  on  the  right  hand 
aide  of  the  channel.  We  will  call  this  the  southern  shoal.  The  "  Three-crown 
battery  "  is  situated  upon  this  southern  shoal  and  near  the  channeL 

ITie  Danish  defences  consisted — 

1st.  Of  the  fortifications  on  this  side  of  the  city,  including  the  Three^crown 
battery ;  Nelson  estimated  the  batteries  supporting  the  Danish  vessels  at  aboat 
ninety  guns. 

2d.  Of  four  sail  of  the  line,  mounting  282  gnus,  and  one  frigate  and  two  sbops, 
mounting  76  gnns ;  making  358  guns.  AH  these  vessels  lyin^  in  the  rhaunri 
before  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  near  its  mouth  ;  they  constituted  the  left  of 
the  Danish  floating  defences,  and  were  thus  posted  to  defend  the  entraoce  to  the 
inner  harbor  or  basin. 

3d.  Of  a  tine  of  floating  defences,  of  various  kinds,  moored  near  the  edge  of  tbf 
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frrathern  shoal.  They  were  eighteen  in  iramber,  aa  followB,  counting  from  the 
ripbi  or  soathern  extremity!  iBt,  a  block-ship  of  56  gune;  2d,  a  block-ship  of 
4S^nf;  3d,  a  praam  of  SO  guns;  4tb,  a  praamof  20  giuis;  5th,  a  block-ship  of 
4S  gons ;  6th,  a  raft  of  20  guns ;  7th.  a  block-ship  of  22  gnne ;  8th,  a  raft  of  20 
jhhj;  9th,  a  block-ship  of  62  guns;  10th,  a  small  vessel  of  6  guns;  11th,  a  raft 
i>fa4^iia;  I2th,apraainof  20  guns;  13th,  a  ship  of  theline  of  74  guns;  14th, 
1  block-ship  of  26  guns;  15tb,  a  raft  of  18  guns;  16th,  a  ship  of  the  line  of  60 
EUD,':  17th,  a  block-ship  of  64gnnSj  18th,  a  "frigate"of20  guus ;  total  in 
ibis  line  62S  guns.  These  vessels  were  moored  in  a  line  extending  south  from 
1  ]»inl  outside  and  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Three-crown  battery ;  and 
ibe  p»n  of  the  line  nearest  the  walls  was  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
diilant. 

Lord  Nelson  carried  to  the  attack  the  Elephant,  74  guns;  Defiance,  74; 
ltoiun;!i.  74;  Bellona,  74;  Edgar,  74;  Busaeli,  74  ;  Ganges,  74;  Glutton,  64; 
RsSO;  Agamemnon,  64;  Polyphemna,  74;  Ardent,  64;  Amazon,  3S  ;  De- 
iiftf.  38;  Blanche,  36;  Alcmene,  32;  Dart,  30;  Arrow,  18;  Cruiser,  18; 
Hirpr.  18;  Zephyr,  14;  Otter,  14;  Diacovery,  16;  Sulphur,  10;  Hecla,  10; 
Eiplosion,  8;  Zebra,  16;  Terror,  10;  Volcano,  8;  making  a  total  of  1,074 
P'if.  Wudes  a  few  in  gunboats.  The  Agamemnon  did  not  get  into  action; 
«bich  reduces  the  force  employed  to  1,010  guns.  The  Eellona  and  Busseil 
punnded ;  but  Lord  Nelson  says,  "  although  not  in  the  situation  assigned  them, 
;h  rjjey  were  ao  placed  as  to  be  of  good  service." 

With  thia  force  Lord  Netaon  engaged  the  line  of  floating  defences  that  was 
mwretl  near  the  edge  of  the  southern  shoaL  He  approached  from  the  south, 
'hh  »  &ir  wind ;  and  aa  his  leading  vessel  got  abreast  of  the  moat  southern  of 
'i^  Danish  line  she  anchored  by  the  stem.  The  aecond  English  vessel  passed 
ID  Dntil  she  had  reached  the  next  position,  when  she  anchored,  also,  in  the  same 
'ht;  and  thus,  inverting  his  line  as  he  extended  it,  he  brought  his  whole  force 
>g»in?t  the  outer  and  southern  part  of  the  Danish  force.  His  line  did  not  reach 
t^  far  Dorlhward  as  the  Three-crown  battery,  and  month  of  the  channel ;  for,  he 
iiyf.  in  gpeaking  of  the  grounding  of  the  Bellona,  Bnssell,  and  Agamemnon ; 
'■Tbfse  accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  our  line  by  the  three  snips  before 
oi'iitioned,  who  would,  I  am  confident,  have  silenced  the  Crown  islands,  {Three- 
croirn  battery,)  the  outer  ships  in  the  harbor's  mouth,  and  prevented  the  heavy 
liu*  in  the  Defiance  and  Monarch." 

Concentrating,  aa  he  did,  the  force  of  1,010  guns  upon  a  portion  of  the  Danish 
3my.  not  only  inferior  to  him  by  382  guns,  hut  so  situated  as  to  be  beyond  the 
'(ope  of  mccor,  and  without  a  chance  of  escape,  Lord  Nelson  had  no  reason  to 
wilt  that  signal  success  would  crown  hia  able  arrangement.  Every  vessel  iu 
iii'i  outer  Danish  line  was  taken  or  destroyed,  except  one  or  two  smaller  vessels, 
*hieh  cat  and  ran  in  under  shelter  of  the  fortifications. 

Ttie  vesiela  lying  in  the  narrow  channel  could  participate  in  no  material 
0*1^  in  the  action,  because  the  British  line  did  not  reach  aoreast  of  them ;  and 
wcaufte,  not  being  advanced  beyond  the  general  direction  of  the  Danish  line, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  retired  behind  it,  they  could  not  act  upon  any  of  the 
British  veaselB,  except,  perhaps,  obliquely  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  northern 
Ai^.  But  had  all  the  Danish  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  narrow  chaimel 
l»«n  mingled,  from  the  first,  with  the  line  that  was  destroyed,  the  result  would 
jirobably  have  been  still  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  assailants;  that  is  to  say, 
ih«jc  vessels,  also,  would  have  been  captured  or  destroyed;  because,  not  only 
«'>iild  (he  aggregate  Danish  force  of  986  guns  liave  been  inferior  to  the  1,010 
^11!"  of  the  British,  but  it  would  also  have  been  without  the  ability  to  counter- 
■wt  the  power  of  concentmtion  possessed  by  the  latter,  whereby  the  whole  force 
«onld  have  acted  on  parts  of  the  Danish  line  iu  succession. 

('or  the  same  reason  that  the  squadron  which  lay  in  the  narrow  channel  could 
101  matoiaUy  aid  in  resisting  the  attack  made  on  the  line  of  floating  def^icea 
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anchored  along  the  edge  of  the  ehoal,  the  action  of  the  Three-crown  batteiy,  and 
the  guns  on  the  sliorc  must  have  been  greatly  restricted.  Situated  tipon  ll' 
tkoal,  the  Three-crown  battery  was  behind  the  Danisli  line,  which  consequentlv 
masked  it,  and  also  the  shore  batteries,  from  a  view  of  the  English  line.  Uudrr 
such  circumstances  it  in  not  conceivable  that  the  batteries  coold  be  used  with 
effect;  and  the  cominaodcr  of  the  Danish  forces  says  expressly  that  the  Thn-"- 
crown  battery  "  did  not  come  at  all  into  action;"  and  a  chronicler  of  the  tinn'' 
states  that  the  fortifications  of  the  town  "were  of  no  terrice  while  the  aciion 
lotted;  they  began  to  Jtreieken  the  enemy  took  po»»eiiion  of  the  abandoned  thip', 
but  it  was  at  t/te  lame  time  that  the  parley  appeared."  In  proportion  85  ilie 
Damsh  vessels  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  some  were  bnmt,  and 
others  blown  up,  the  scope  of  the  batteries  woiOd  enlarge,  and  their  power  Im- 
felt;  but  jtiat  as  all  impediment  of  this  sort  had  been  removed.  Lord  Xol^n 
himself  proposed  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  action  ceased.  It  might  hi- 
profitable  to  discusB  the  probable  consequences  of  a  continnance  of  the  action: 
to  inquire  why  it  was  that  Lord  Nelson,  after  he  had  conquered  two-thirds  of 
the  986  floating  guns  opposed  to  liim,  did  not  pursue  his  advantage,  and  concen- 
trate his  1,010  guns  upon  the  358  guns,  which  were  all  that  remained  of  ibe 
floating  defenres  of  the  Danes,  especially  as  the  wind  was  in  favor  of  sneh  s 
manteuvre.  But  having  already  devoted  too  much  space  t«  this  particalar  coo- 
test,  we  will  suppose  some  dictate  of  policy,  perhaps  of  humanity,  indaced  him 
to  close  the  contest,  relying  on  the  severe  Slow  he  had  already  inflicted,  and  ihe 
commanding  tone  it  enabled  him  to  assume  for  snch  a  termination  of  the  pending 
negotiation  as  the  interest  or  policy  of  Great  Britain  demanded. 

It  is  important,  however,  yet  to  notice  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  negotiation  opened. 
Lord  Nelson's  veesels  parsed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Three-crown  battery  as  fa>l 
as  they  could  be  withdrawn.  Lord  Nelson  himself  states  that  this  battery  vu- 
not  silenced. 

A  British  writer,  speaking  of  this  crisis,  says :  "  It  must  not,  however,  be  cfm- 
cealed  that  Ixird  Nelson,  at  the  time  he  dictated  this  note  to  the  Dane,  wa.- 
placed  in  rather  awkward  and  diiEcuU  circumstances;  the  principal  batteries, u^ 
welt  as  the  ships  which  were  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hart>or,  were  still 
unconqnered;  two  of  his  own  vessels  were  «g;ronnd,  and  exposed  to  a  hca^T 
fire;  others,  if  the  battle  continued,  might  be  exposed  to  a  similar  tste ;  whil- 
he  found  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  bring  off  the  prizes  under  the  fip- 


of  the  batteries.  These  considerations,  undoubtedly,  influenced  liim  in  re(>olvuig 
to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  hoslilitics,  in  addition  to  the  instnictioos  he  bad  lo 
spare  the  Danes,  and  the  respect  he  might  have  felt  for  their  brave  defence." — 
(CampbeU's  Naval  History,  vol.  vii,  p.  203.) 

The  circumstances  above  detailed  show  clearly: 

1st.  That  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  fought  between  an  English  fleet, 
mounting  1,010  guns,  and  a  Danish  line  of  floating  defences,  mounting  628  gim^: 
and  that  all  the  latter  were  conquered. 

2d.  That  the  Danish  lino  was  attacked  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  ibc 
fixed  batteries  in  the  system  of  defence  could  participate  in  the  contest,  which 
was  carried  on  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  line,  almost  exclusively  betweeu 
vessels.  It  appears  that  a  few  of  the  smaller  vessels,  under  Captain  Bion. 
occupying  the  northern  extremity  of  the  English  line,  were  under  the  fire  of  tL<- 
Three-crown  battery.     The  loss  being  very  severe,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

3d.  That  as  soon  as  the  batteries  were  unmasked  and  began  to  act  the  hatti-; 
was  closed,  by  Lord  Nelson  opening  a  parley. 

4th.  That,  consequently,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  contest  between  ships  and 
batteries,  or  a  triumph  of  ships  over  batteries,  and  affords  no  ground  forjudging 
of  their  relative  power. 

5th.  That  it  illustrates,  strikingly,  the  advantage  that  a  fleet  possesses  onr 
a  stationary  line  of  floating  defences.     Lord  Nelson  was  saperior  to  the  whole  of 
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his  idrerBtuy's  floating  ftrce;  bat  not  being  diapoecd  to  ma  any  utmccessaiy 
\aziiA  he  directed  all  his  force  upon  a  part  of  the  Danieh  line,  which  was,  of 
(natee,  defeated;  and  had  there  been  no  other  than  a  floating  force  present,  so 
"f  coarse  would  have  been  the  remainder,  had  it  been  of  twice  the  strength  it 
vnf.    This  example  fully  confirms  what  we  have  before  urged  on  this  topic. 

In  eetintating  the  respective  forces  above,  we  have  set  down  the  vessels  of 
Uth  parties  at  their  rate:  that  ia  to  say,  a  ship  called  a  seventy-four  we  have 
iH-toned  at  74  gunB. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  examine  a  great  instance  of  naval  success,  in  wliicb  there 
ii  DO  room  to  doubt  the  extent  to  which  fortifications  were  engaged ;  this  instance 
°  the  attack  on  Algiers  in  1$1G. 

The  Attack  was  made  by  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  mounting 
Atmt  one  thonsand  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Esmouth. 

la  ihe  fortificatiooB  that  looked  towards  the  water,  there  are  enumerated  in  a 
|iIiD, anj^Mfled  to  be  authentic,  3-20  guns;  hut  not  more  than  200  of  thei^c  could 
Kt  upon  the  Seet  as  it  lay.  The  ratio  of  the  forces  engaged,  therefore,  as  ex- 
jirefsed  by  the  number  of  guns,  (aaying  nothing  of  the  calibres,  of  which  we 
UuiF  DOthing,)  was  about  aa  S  to  2.  The  action  continued  Irom  a  quarter  before 
'hrw  DDtil  nine,  without  intermiaaion,  and  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half- 
pMi  ckven. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  eflects  of  the  fire  upon  the  Algerine  shipping  and 
i''Wn  irere  very  seveie,  because  we  know  that  all  the  shipping  was  aestroyed, 
I'lctpiiog  some  small  vessels ;  and  we  know  also  that  Lord  Exmouth  dictated 
Ha  tmoB  of  the  treaty  that  followed. 

Honorable  as  this  result  was  to  the  combined  fleets,  and  happy  as  it  was  for 
the  cdDse  of  humanity,  there  are,  nevertheless,  technical  circumstances  connected 
■'ith  it  that  excite  doubts  as  to  how  much  of  the  final  result  was  due  to  physi- 
cal chastisement,  to  moral  efiect,  to  inhei'ent  defects  in  the  defences,  and  to 
i^rance  in  the  use  of  these  defences,  such  as  they  were.  That  the  loss  in 
alM  and  wounded  in  the  city  and  works  was  great  is  probable,  because  wo 
nf  infonned  that  a  very  g^reat  addition  had  been  made  to  the  garrison,  in  pre- 
pantion  for  the  attack,  under  some  impression,  no  doubt,  that  a  landing  would 


Utempted.  For  the  service  of  the  guns  there  were  needed  but  3,000  or  4,000 
■wo,  at  the  utmost.  An  accumulation  beyond  that  number  would  add  nothing 
lu  ihe  vigor  of  defence,  while,  by  causing  an  increase  of  the  casualties,  it  would 


lighten  the  terrors  of  the  combat.  The  depressing  effect  of  this  loss  of  life  in 
'lie  batteries,  and  of  the  burning  of  buildings  within  the  town  and  about  the 
n>nle.  was  of  course  increased  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Algerine  fleet,  an- 
rhared  within  the  mole. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  works  ;  nor  of 
tbfir  fitness  for  the  task  of  contending  with  the  heavy  ships  of  modem  times. 

The  forts  and  batteries  on  the  shore  were  probably  too  elevated  to  be  com- 
Kunded  even  by  the  largest  of  the  assailing  ships ;  and,  provided  these  guns 
^tn  covered  with  a  proof  parapet,  they  may  be  regarded  as  being  wel)  situated. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  guns  engaged  were  in  the  Hole-head  battery ;  and 
ilirnwde  of  attack  adapted,  especially  by  the  Queeu  Charlotte,  of  110  guns,  was 
tilcnlaied  to  test,  in  the  severest  manner,  the  principles  on  which  this  work  had 
l-evn  planned.  She  bo  placed  herself  within  "  fifty  yards"  of  the  extremity  of 
<^  battery,  that  she  could  either  rake  or  take  in  reverse  every  part  of  it.  If 
"liir,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  the  battery — that  is  to  say,  if.  from  her  spar 
dt-ck,  she  could  look  down  upon  its  platform — then  she  must  at  once,  with  her 
;.Tape  and  canister,  have  driven  the  garrison  from  that  platform,  leaving  only 
ill-'  lower  and  covered  tier  of  guns,  if  there  were  such  a  tier,  for  service.  With 
"ur  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fortifications,  all  this  mus:.  however,  be  left  to 
I'lnjecim^. 
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Bat  there  are  matters  connected  with  the  aerrice  of  the  batteries  which  Art 
not  conjecture.     Not  a  shot  was  fired  until  the  Queen  Charlotte  had  anchored. 

What  a  different  Tessel,  when  she  anchored,  might  not  this  ship  have  been, 
if  the  Mole-head  battery  had  employed  its  fire  of  more  than  100  gune  in  raking 
her,  from  the  time  she  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  until  she  had  anchored 
within  fifty  yards  1  How  different  might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  fleet, 
generally,  if  they  had  been  subjected,  during  the  approach,  and  while  aseoming 
their  stations,  to  the  raking  fire  of  all  the  SOO  guns  ? 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  hot  shot  was  fired  from  the  batteries. 

We  might  almost  rest  on  this  fact,  and  assert  that  a  defence  which  bad  Med 
to  provide  itself  with  this  auxiliary  means,  must  have  been  carried  on  in  disie- 
gara,  if  not  in  violation,  of  all  rules,  all  knowledge,  and  all  experience;  that  ii 
was  probably  without  plan  or  combination,  and,  not  less  probable,  wrtboot 
preparation  in  other  particulars  of  importance  scarcely  inferior. 

Before  leaving  this  example  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what,  after  all,  was  th« 
effect  of  these  batteries  upon  the  ships,  compared  with  the  effect  of  ships  upon 
ships. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  French  fleet,  rated  at  1.190  guns,  cansed  a  lo» 
in  Nelson's  fleet  of  895  killed  and  wounded;  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
French  guns  to  less  than  eight  Englishmen  killed  and  woundf^.  In  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  the  French  fleet  carried  not  lees  than  3,000  guns,  and  they  caoMd 
a  loss  to  the  Eaglisb  of  1,587  killed  and  wounded  ;  which  is  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  guns  to  less  than  six  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  affair  of  Algiere,  with 
a  force  not  exceeding  200  gune,  the  bntteriee  caused  a  loss  of  883  killed  and 
woanded,  being  in  the  proportion  of  10  guns  to  44  men;  and,  if  we  take  bio 
account  every  gun  that  wae  pointed  upon  the  bay,  (say  350  guns,)  the  propor- 
tion will  be  10  suns  to  35  men  ;  being  on  effect  more  than  three  times  as  grett 
as  that  produced  by  the  French  Bhipe  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  ships  of  the  same  nation  at  Tn- 
faleor. 

While  reflecting  on  the  circumstanceB  of  thb  battle  the  mind  is  not  Mtisfled 
with  any  reasons  that  present  themselves  for  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Exmoath, 
the  moment  the  land  wind  enabled  him  to  do  so.  On  the  supposition  of  entin 
snccesa  on  hie  part,  it  is  not  understood  why  he  should  feel  the  great  anxiety 
he  states  himself  to  have  been  under  that  this  wind  should  spring  up.  "  Pmri- 
dence  at  this  interval,"  (between  10  and  11  at  night,)  "gave  to  my  anxion." 
wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  thie  bay ;  and  my  expectations  wert 
completed.  We  were  all  bonds  employed  warping  and  towing  off,  and,  by  the 
help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  come  to  anchor  out  of  the 
reach  of  sheila  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours  of  inceesont  labor." 

Now,  if  anything  had  been  decided  by  the  action,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
two  things  :  either  the  ships  were  victorious,  or  the  batteries  were  so-  If  the 
ships  were  completely  victorious,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  judicious  for  them 
to  remain  where  they  were,  in  order,  if  there  was  to  be  any  more  fighting,  to  br 
ready  to  prees  their  advantage ;  and,  especially,  in  order  to  maintain  th« 
ascendency,  by  preventing  the  remounting  of  guns,  repairing  of  batteries,  and 
resupplying  them  munitions,  &c. 

Had  the  people  possessed  the  inflexibility  report  ascribed  to  the  Dey,  and  had 
they  set  zealously  about  the  work  of  preparation  for  a  new  contest,  it  might  not 
have  been  easy  for  Lord  Exmouth,  in  the  condition  to  which  hia  ships  are  ac- 
knowledged, by  authentic  accounts,  to  have  been  reduced,  to  enforce  his  demands. 
It  is  not  nndcretood,  therefore,  why,  if  he  had  been  so  successful  as  to  be  certuo 
that  his  end  was  attained,  be  sboidd  he  so  anxions  to  get  out  of  gnnshot,  when, 
by  so  doing,  he  involved  the  issue  in  more  or  less  doubt  and  hazard. 

He  relied  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  people  by  his  dreadful  cannooade. 
and  the  result  proves  that  be  was  right ;  hat  his  anxiety  to  clear  the  veseeli 
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from  llie  cootesC  alwiws  that  there  wob  a  power  8tiU  unconquered,  which  he 
iliHojIii  it  better  to  leave  to  be  reetrained  by  the  anffiring  popuiatiou  of  tlie  city, 
ihiu  keep  in  a  state  of  exasperation  and  activity  by  Lie  prenence.  What  v/ob 
thL*  P"»wer  bat  aa  uusiibdued  energy  in  the  LatterieH  1 

Till'  tnie  Mlutioa  o(  tlie  quexiion  ia,  then,  not  so  much  the  amount  of  injury 
done  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other — particularly  afl  tliore  wob,  on  the  one  side,  a 
dtr  10  suffer,  ae  well  as  the  batteries — aa  the  rclativo  efficiency  of  the  partiee 
wLph  tlie  battle  closed  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  All  political  a!;Ltntion  and  popn- 
Ur  eiaiant  aside,  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  tlio  fight  been  continued, 
or  pveu  had  Lord  Exmoutli  renewed  it  next  morning  t 

TLitte  arc  questione  that  can  be  answered  only  on  conjecture ;  but  the  manner 
the  biilllc  ended  certainly  leaves  room  for  many  doubts  whether,  had  the  (^uhee- 
uiicui  demands  of  Lord  Exmouth  been  rtjected,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enforce 
iVm  by  hie  ships:  whether,  indeed,  if  he  had  renewed  the  fight,  he  would  not 
lavt  been  signally  defeated. 

Ou  the  whole,  we  do  not  tliiuk  that  this  battle,  nlthough  it  stands  preeminent 
i»  »n  e^.tmple  of  naval  i'ucci^ss  over  batteries,  presents  any  arguments  to  fhakc 
til-  CQolidence  whicli  fortifications,  well  situated,  well  planned,  and  well  fought, 
de^n  e,  aa  the  defeaces  of  a  seaboard. 

UIBRALTAR. 

The  attack  on  the  water  batteries  of  Gibraltar  in  September,  1782,  by  the 
Fnricli  and  Spaninh  floating  batteries,  is  a  well  known  instance  of  the  power  of 
fTOii!'  nn  shore. 

llii'-'e  floating  batteries  had  been  rendered,  as  was  supposed,  shot-proof  and 
flicll-[iroof,  by  several  additional  thicknesses  of  timber  to  the  sides,  and  by 
cnvirinj  the  decks  willi  a  roof  of  sloping  timbers, 

Tiioy  mounted  142  guns  on  tlie  engaged  side,  with  70  in  reserve  to  replace 
«ir  ihiit  might  be  dismonntcd.  They  were  anchored  at  the  distance  of  about 
l.UflfJ  yards  from  the  walls,  and  were  opposed  by  about  85  guns. 

XfifT  a  protracted  cannonade,  nine  of  the  floating  batteries  were  burnt  by  hot 
'hilt  friim  the  shore,  and  the  tenth,  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  victors, 
vt*  fi-1  on  fire  by  them. 

N'l  material  injury  was  done  to  the  works  of  the  town  by  their  fire;  and  only 
iizlitr-five  men  and  officers  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  tire  from  these 
vffrt'ls,  together  with  a  very  violent  cannonade  and  bombardment  from  the 
sii-gi-  liatteriea. 

BATTLE  OP  ALOESIRAH. 

On  the  6th  July,  1801,  the  French  Admiral  Lenois  was  lying  at  anchor  off 
tilt'  town  of  Algcfliras  with  two  ships  of  80  guns,  one  of  74  guns,  and  one  frigate. 
To  the  south  of  him,  on  a  small  ii<land,  was  a  battery  called  the  Green  Island 
Uiii-r}-,  mounting  seven  18  and  24-pounderB;  and  to  (he  north  of  bim,  on  the 
iii.ii II,  another  battery  called  St.  Jaques's  battery,  mounting  fire  IS-pouuders. 
Tli'n'  were,  besides,  fourteen  tipaoish  gunboats  auchor(.-d  near,  making  a  total 
<j{'.mi  guns  afloat  and  12  guns  in  battery — altogether,  31S  gune. 

^ir  James  Saumarez,  hearing  that  Li:nois  was  in  thie  position,  advanced 
a;Miii»t  him  from  Cadiz  with  two  sliipe  of  SO  gnus,  four  of  74  guns,  one  frigate, 
aiiil  it  lugirer — in  all,  502  guns.  On  his  approach,  Lenois,  who  was  anchored  iu 
N  line  nearly  north  and  south,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  cut  his  cables 
■nil  ran  into  shoal  water,  to  prevent  being  doubled  upon  by  the  British  line; 
itii:>  maimuvre,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  unmasked  th<:  fire  of  tlie  batteries. 

Till'  Uannibal,  one  of  tlie  British  74's,  in  attempting  to  close  with  the  French 
aihuiral,  touched  the  ground  tmd  could  not  be  floated  oS*.  She,  however,  con- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  92 7 
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tinued  {lie  figlit  witli  great  obsf inacj-,  ovpn  for  ti  coneiderable  timp  after  elie  w.t 
doncrted  by  her  consorts.  Not  being  able  to  double  npon  the  Freiifb  line,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  aBBanh  Ihn  Green  Isle  battery,  which,  being  badly  .Tned 
by  the  Bpaniardp,  had  nearly  ceased  firing.  But  this  attempt  was  anticipatid 
by  the  arrival  at  tbe  iHland  of  a  jwrty  sent  from  the  French  frigate  Ij-ing  n<:ir. 
and  the  at<eau1t  was  defeated,  with  the  Iobb  to  the  Knglidh  of  one  boat  nnnk  and 
another  taken,  the  Frenchmen  renewing  with  vigor  the  fire  of  the  bntttrj".  At 
tL(!  north  end  of  the  line  the  French  admiral  was  aided  by  seren  g1lIlbllrtt^- 
whicli  took  BO  active  a  part  in  the  figbt  that  five  of  them  were  atink  or  r"niler(Hl 
■unserviceable.  The  St.  Jaques  battery  being,  however,  aerved  sluggishly  by 
till-  Spaniards,  the  French  sent  a  pirty  from  the  Dcsaaix  to  impiirt  gniiii-r 
activity  and  I'ffcct. 

After  the  combat  had  continned  about  six  hours,  the  British  s^uaclron  dn'ir 
off  preatly  damaged,  leaving  the  Hannibal  74  alone  and  aground ;  mid  she,  nfiiT 
Buffering  great  loc!',  waa  obliged  to  Btrike.  The  French  inaiBt  tlial  the  FoTup^i-. 
an  EngliBli  pliip  of  SO  gimii,  had  Btruck  her  co!on«,  but,  as  they  could  not  t.'ike 
piiKr-esBion,  she  drifted  off  and  was  then  towed  awaj';  it  is  believed  she  w.t« 
en  ti  rely  disinapted. 

We  do  not  know  the  loss  in  the  French  er|nadron,  but  the  killed,  wounded. 
and  misning  in  the  Engliiih  fleet  amounted  to  375  men,  being  more  than  jwebv 
men  lor  every  ten  guns  against  them,  and  being  twice  as  gnait,  in  proponii-n,  a^ 
the  English  loss  in  the  battle  of  Tri^lgar. 

In  this  battle  of  Algesiras  there  were  502  English  guna  afioat,  acting  apiin^t 
30fi  French  guns  afloat.  As  the  English  chope  their  own  time  for  the  atinck. 
and  had  the  wind,  it  is  only  reasonable  trf  SBppose  that  306  of  the  English  gnu' 
were  a  match  for  the  306  guns  in  the  French  vesnela.  This  will  leave  l'Ji> 
Eiiglifb  guns  afloat  opposed  to  the  IS  guns  in  the  batteries,  ot,  reckoning  nut- 
eide  only  of  each  ship,  it  shows  98  guns  in  the  British  fleet  to  have  been  over- 
matched by  the  twelve  guns  in  the  IwttericB. 

There  never  was  a  more  signal  and  complete  discomflture ;  and  it  will  adaiii 
of  no  other  explanation  than  that  just  given,  namely,  that  the  two  small  luitteri''.''. 
one  of  a  and  tuo  other  ot  7  guns,  partly  18  and  partly  34-poniiders,  moic  than 
compensated  for  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  British  fleet  of  196  guus. 

Tlic  Hannibal  got  aground,  it  is  true,  but  she  continued  to  use  her  guns  witti 
the  best  effect  until  she  surrendered;  and,  even  on  the  supposition  that  thisi^liip 
wns  useless  after  ithc  grounded,  the  Britiijh  had  still  an  cxceaa  of  12^  guu^  ui ti 
the  French  fleet  and  batteries. 

These  batteries  were  well  placed,  and  probably  well  planned  and  const  met.;!, 
but  there  was  nothing  cxtramdinary  about  them;  their  condition  before  ibe  li^lii 
was  complained  of  by  Admiral  I^noif ;  and  they  were  badly  fought  in  the  i-iirly 
jKirt  of  the  action ;  Btill  the  12  gnns  on  shore  were  found  to  be  more  than  e<(wyi  si- 
lent for  two  seventy-tours  and  one  frigate. 

BATTLE  OF  FL'B.\TERABIA. 

This  recent  nffiir  introduces  steam  balleries  to  our  notice. 
On  the  11th  July,  1836,  f'is  armed  steamers,  together  with  two  Briti-li  r.r. '. 
pciernl  Spani!*}i  gunboats,  attacked  the  little  town  of  Fuenti;rabia.  'I'he  iil.n.. 
is  surrounded  only  by  an  old  wall;  and  two  gtms  of  Biuall  calibre,  to  whieli.  -a 
the  evening  "f  the  attack,  a  third  gun  of  larger  calibre  wiia  added.  furiiiM!  lb- 
eiitii«of  its  artillery.  The  si|nndn)o  cinnonaded  this  place  during  a  wh"li'  ii:v 
aud  effected  absolutely  nothing  beyond  unrooling  and  demolishing  a  feiv  ]<•■  i 
and  iKiltry  houses,  not  worth  ijerliups  the  amnumttion  wasted  in  tlie  nttai  k. 
'What  may  have  been  the  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  whicli  the  a-:-.i:i- 
auta  brought  ie  unknown;  though  the  superiority,  independent  of  the  su^n-i-i-r 
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niigtit  'if  inptal,  must  have  bfen  at  Ic.net  ten  to  oho;  lint  not  tlie  Hlijrlitr^t  militnry 
a^ttlt  wa,j  olit^iined. — (Soe  United  Kcn-ico  Joiinial.  Angiwt,  1S3C,  page  531.) 

M'e  will  now  tnm  to  affiuTf  of  a  ehnilar  chnractcr  on  our  own  coast. 

In  .Iihh',  1776,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  commanding  n  Bqiiadron  of  two  iiLips  of  50 
pnn?,  IHur  of  28  guns,  two  of  20  gun.i,  and  a  liomh-kctch — in  all  (according  to 
ihdr  mtc)  252  guuB — attacked  Port  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  liarbor,  South 
CaroliiMi. 

It  is  slated  that  the  fort  mounted  "about  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artillerj-." 
Tlirpe  of  the  smaller  vesscla  were  aground  for  a  time  during  the  action ;  and  olio 
of  thtiii  i-oiild  not  be  floated  off,  and  wan  in  consequence  humt  by  the  English, 
Dfdm-ting  this  vessel  oa  not  contributing  to  the  attack,  and  suppoBing  that  the 
otber  two  were  engaged  but  hiUf  the  time,  the  Knglieh  force  may  be  estimated 
It  20(1  giins:  or,  reckoning  one  broadcide  only,  at  100  guns  against  30  guns. 

Ttic  EngliT-h  were  defeated  with  great  loss  of  lif(%  and  injury  to  the  vessels  ; 
while  (lie  f.irt  suffered  in  no  material  degree,  and  lost  but  30  men.  The  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  stgiuidron  were  reported  by  the  commodore  to  be  205 ;  being 
for  every  ten  gune  employed  against  thera  more  than  6S  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
■i  hff  rai>rc  tlian  eleven  times  .is  great,  in  proportion  to  the  opposing  foree,  aa 
ik  In^n  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Ill  f-i  ptember,  1814.  a  squadron  of  small  vessels,  consisting  of  two  ships  and 
t»-'i  bri;^,  mounting  about  90  guns,  attacked  Port  Boyer,  at  the  month  of  SIo- 
M!(*  Imy.  A  false  attack  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  a  party  of  iniirines, 
artillerv-,  and  Inilians,  on  the  land  side.  The  Ibrt  waa  very  small,  and  could 
nni  have  mounted  more  than  twenty  gitns  on  all  sides,  nor  more  than  fifteen  ginis 
OD  the  water  fronts.  The  action  conttnucd  between  two  and  three  hours,  when 
nnc  "f  the  ships  being  so  injured  as  to  be  unmanageable,  drifted  ashore  under 
ihe  puis,  and  was  abandoned  and  bnrnt  by  the  English;  the  other  vessels  re- 
irtated  after  suffering  severely.  There  were  ten  men  killed  and  wonnded  in  the 
t"n;  the  I'l-'.-i  on  the  other  part  is  not  known. 

The  affair  of  Stonington  during  the  last  war  affordfl  another  Instance  of  sue- 
ef'"fiil  d<'fence  by  a  battery.  In  this  case  there  were  only  two  guns,  (eighteen- 
p-'Undeiv,)  in  a  Imttery  which  was  only  three  feet  high  and  without  embrasures. 
Thp  Idittery,  being  manned  eselusively  by  citizen  volunteers  from  the  town, 
nrifolh-d  a  per.''evering  attack  of  a  sloop-of-war,  causing  serious  loss  and  damage, 
bat  iiufferiiig  none. 

Tlie  only  other  inatance  we  will  adduce  is  that  of  the  latfl  attack  on  the  castle 
if  St.  Juan  dc  UUoa.  Having  before  us  a  plan  of  this  work,  made  on  the  spot 
-ifti.T  the  surrender,  by  a  French  engineer  officer  who  was  one  of  the  expedition; 
having  al.-^o  his  ofEcial  account  of  the  affair,  as  well  aa  narratives  by  several  eyc- 
Mitiie-.is,  wc  can  fully  understand  the  cireurastiinces  attending  the  operations, 
and  are  liable  to  no  material  errors. 

(Jn  the  :i7th  of  November,  1838,  Admiral  Baudin  anchored  at  the  distance  of 
alxiut  sevi-ii-eighlhs  of  a  mile  in  a  northeast  direction  frem  the  castle,  with  the 
l'ri;:ates  I^  Sir6idc,of  52gunp,  IjiGloire,  of  SSguns,  and  L'Iphigenie,  of  GOguns, 
auii.  after  bi.-ing  a.  short  time  in  action,  lie  was  joined  by  La  Creole,  of  24  guns ; 
ill  all,  18S  ;;uiu,  according  to  ttie  rate  of  the  ships.  In  a  position  nearly  north 
friim  the  ea.-^tle,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  two  bomb-ketches,  earrj'- 
in;:  laeb  two  large  mortars,  were  andiored.  The  wind  being  adverse,  all  the 
vi?.j<-Is  were  lowed  into  ^Hisition  by  two  armed  steamboats  belonging  to  the 
^■[iiailron.  "  It  was  lucky  for  us,"  s;iys  the  reporter,  "that  the  Mexicans  did 
iH't  disturb  this  operation,  which  lasteil  near  two  hours,  and  that  they  permitted 
II-  In  i->iiimence  the  fire."  He  fnrther  says  :  "We  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
n:n-  2 1-poiimlcr,  five  IG-pounders,  seven  12-ponnder8,  one  8-pounder,  and  five 
l''-l>oundcr  eariflnadcs — in  all,  19  pieces  onlif."  In  order  the  better  to  judge  of 
■>f  th'si:  batteries,  wo  will  convert  them,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  balls,  into 
24-pouudcr« ;  and  we  find  these  19  guns  equivalent  to  less  than  12  guns  of  ^t 
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cnlibrc.  But  we  must  rcnvirk,  that,  altlioog'li  this  simplifies  tlio  rxpreiiBion  of 
force,  it  preseiits  it  pTcailj-  eTflggernt<^d ;  it  reprc^cute,  for  cxniupli',  three 
8-pi>utirlere  ns  eqaivnleiit  to  one  24-{>om)der;  whercn8,nt  the  dielnnee  the  partiii; 
were  enga^'d,  {an  effieient  ditttanec  for  a  S4-pounder,]  tlie  8-pi>u)idcre  would  U< 
nearly  Lannlesp.  It  represents  also  thft  IS-pouiider  cnrronades  as  ]iosp»iiisiug 
each  tlirce-fonrlliB  the  power  of  a  long  34-pounder;  whereas  at  tlint  diftniice 
they  would  not  be  belter  than  the  8-poimderi',  if  so  good.  Althitnfrh  llio  above 
estimate  of  the  force  of  the  batteries  is  too  pvat  by  full  oiK'-tliird,  we  will, 
nevertheless,  let  it  stand  as  reprcf^'nting  that  force, 

niere  were,  then,  twelve  a4-peunders  <'ngnR«(l  against  94  gtinn  (cstimHtiiig 
for  one  broadside  only  of  each  ship)  and  4  sea-inortars.  During  the  action  a 
shell  caused  the  magazine  ill  the  cavniirr  to  explode,  whereby  three  of  the  niov- 
toen  gunn  were  destr<)yed,  reducing  the  force  tu  about  ten  24-pounder». 

Coiiiiidcriug  the  manner  in  which  this  work  was  defended,  it  would  not  Iwve 
been  surprising  if  the  shinrt  had  prevailed  by  mere  dint  of  their  gun* ;  but  onr 
author  states,  exprepclj-,  tliat  though  the  accident  just  mentioned  completely  ex- 
tiiigui.^hed  the  fire  of  the  cavalier,  still  "the  greater  part  of  the  other  piece? 
which  could  see  the  ships,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  eontinmil  to  fire  till  the 
end  of  the  action."  They  wen^  not  dismounted,  tLen-forc,  and  the  loss  of  life 
nt  them  could  not  have  been  great.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  ? 

5Iuch  has  been  said  of  the  great  use  made  by  the  ships  of  horizimtal  shell:', 
or  chells  fired  at  low  angles  from  lai^e  guns;  and  it  is  a  prevailing  iilea  that  the 
work  was  torn  to  pieces,  or  greatly  dilapidated  by  these  missilen.  This  enginefT 
•officer  states  that,  on  visiting  the  castle  after  the  cannonade,  he  found  "it  had 
lii.i<n  more  injured  by  the  French  balls  and  sheila  than  he  had  expeeted;  still 
the  easeiuatea  in  the  curtains,  serving  as  barracks  for  the  troops,  were  intact." 
"Of  187  guns  fbiuid  in  the  furl,  lOa  were  still  serviceable;  U\i  only  had  Wn 
dismounted  by  the  French  fire.  The  heaviest  injury  was  sustained  by  the 
cavalier"  (where  a  magazine  exploded)  "in  bastion  No.  2;  iu  battery  Xn,  ,'>,'' 
(where  another  magazine  was  blown  up,)  "and  the  officers'  qnartor?."  Tbry 
found  in  the  castle  twenty-five  men  whose  wounds  were  too  severe  to  permit 
their  removal  with  the  rest  of  tlie  gnrrii'on. 

Of  iho  twenty -nine  guns  dismoimted,  five  were  thrown  down  with  the  cava- 
lier; the  remaining  twenty-four  guuii  were  no  doubt  situated  in  purt.'t  of  tlii'  wiirk 
opjKisite  to  the  attack,  being  pointed  in  other  directions,  and  were  struck  by 
shots  or  sbclli<  that  had  [utsiicKl  over  the  walls  facing  the  ships  There  w  reipoa 
to  suppose  that  of  the  remaining  t>ixtiK-n  gmis  poinied  at  the  French,  nont  wen' 
disnionnted ;  and  we  know  that  most  of  them  continued  to  Jii-e  till  ihe  end  -it 
the  action. 

The  two  explosions  mai/  certainly  have  been  caused  by  shells  fiml  at  hi* 
angles  from  I'aixhan  guns.  But  it  is  mutli  mi)re  likely  they  witp  eanm?d  by 
shells  from  the  sea-mortars,  because  these  last  were  much  larger,  and  therel'-rv 
mon-  likely  to  break  through  the  masonry;  because,  being  fireil  at  high  onglr*, 
they  would  fall  vertically  up<in  the  magazines,  which  were  lecH  im)li.-ctHl  "n 
llie  tun  than  on  the  siiiesj  and  because  there  were  wore  of  these  lai^-c  i^liill* 
fired  than  of  the  smalt  ones,  in  the  ratio  of  302  to  117. 

But,  considering  that  the  cannonade  and  b>imbardment  lasted  abont  »ix  hoars 
and  that  8,250  shot  and  shells  were  fired  by  the  French,  it  is  exiraonUiiiii}- 
that  tliorc  were  no  more  than  two  explosions  of  magazines  and  that  no  gn'i.iT 
injury  was  done  the  fort,  since  it  is  certain  that  there  were  no-  le^*  iliiin  ^is 
other  similar  magazines  situated  on  the  rampart,  in  different  parts  of  tite  w<>it. 
not  one  of  which  was  shell-proof.  The  surrender,  after  these  explofinns.  w*' 
a  very  natural  event,  with  a  governor  and  garrison  who  seem  to  have  known  » 
little  about  the  proper  preparation  for  such  contests  a«  abont  the  mode  uf  con- 
ducting them.     The  eocond  explosion  must  have  satisfied  them,  if  the  first  <iiJ 
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not.  thnt  they  bad  introduced  witliin  tlicir  onii  iirecineta  much  more  fhrmidiililc 
mpanii  'if  ik-.-tnielion  tlinn  any  it  wna  in  thu  power  of  the  French  to  suHiI  from 
gun  itr  morlar. 
The  im|nirtnHt  pointe  to  be  noticed  in  this  contest  arc  these; 

1.  Thf  French  took  ench  n  p<*itioii  ihnt  their  94  guns  were  opposed  by  tlie 
Wjuivalciit  of  10  or  12  guns  only. 

2.  In  pruof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  ^Icxican  gime  genernlly,  it  may  be 
I'laifii  tliat  althoiiorh  the  three  French  frigatcii  were  fCnick  in  their  hulls  about 
ilirw  hundred  times,  they  Ioi>t  hut  thirty-three  men  hi  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Iphi}.^'nie  was  hulled  160  times,  and  yet  had  hut  thirteen  men  hurt.  Very 
fvw,  th.-rcfon:.  of  tlidse  160  halls  could  have  passed  through  her  sides. 

3.  Ii  np{H>nrs  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  guna  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
bf  the  French  broadsides  were  dismounted  or  silenced  by  their  fire. 

4.  The  narrntivefl  of  the  day  cnntnin  exaggenited  statements  of  injury  inflicted 
un  rhe  wniis  liy  shells  fired  from  guns;  the  profejii-inual  report,  above  quoted, 
of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition,  neither  speaks  of  nor  alludes  to  any 
»nch  injnrj".  After  deducting  from  the  parts  of  the  work  said  to  lie  mowt 
injured — the  c.nvalier  and  also  battery  No.  5,  in  each  of  which  a  magazine 
tsplodeil — there  remain,  as  hanng  su^red  most,  the  quarters  of  the  officers  and 
lasiion  Xo.  2.  As  to  the  first,  if  it  was  elevated  above  the  walls,  aa  is  probable, 
ii  would  of  course  uufFer  severely,  because  the  walls  of  mere  barracks  or  ijnar- 
tor*  are  ii<;vcr  made  of  a  thiekness  to  resist  shot  or  sheila  of  any  kind;  and  if 
nni  ilevated  above  the  walls,  but  covered  by  them,  the  injury  resulted,  most 
probably,  tium  sheila  fired  at  high  angles  from  the  sea-morlars,  and  not  from 
fMU  fired  nearly  horizontally  fiom  the  I'ai.than  guns.  Whether  tlic  injury 
^lutaiiied  by  bastion  Xo.  2  was  the  effect  of  shot  and  shells  upon  the  fnce  of 
the  walls,  or  of  shells  falling  vertically  within  the  bastion,  is  not  stated.  It  was 
probably  due  in  part  to  bi>th.  If  there  had  been  any  extraordinary  dannige 
tloiie  by  the  horizontal  shells,  we  may  reasonablj'  suppose  special  mention 
wr>nlil  have  licen  made  of  it,  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  this  missile  had 
Wn  tried,  in  a  large  way,  in  actual  waiftre.  That  anything  like  a  breach 
could  have  been  effected  with  solid  shot,  at  that  distance  and  in  that  time,  we 
kuow  to  be  iniposi'ible ;  but  it  is  neither  unreasonable  to  suppose,  nor  unlikely, 
that  many  of  the  heavy  vertical  shells  may  have  fidlen  in  the  bastion  and 
caused  much  injury.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dnmnge,  or 
itf  amount,  it  did  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  extinguish  the  fire  of  any  of 
ilie  fire  16-pounder«  that  were  pointed  from  the  bastion  against  the  ships. 

5.  fjo  far  as  effects  were  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  French  armn- 
nicnt,  whether  guns,  bomb-cannon,  or  sen-mortars,  it  does  not  a{ipear  that  there 
was  ihe  slightest  reason  for  the  submission  of  llie  fort.  There  is  little  diiubt 
that  the  S,2<'M  shot  and  shells  fired  at  the  castle  must  have  greatly  marred  the 
surface  of  the  walls,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  three  or  four  striking  near  each 
other  may  have  made  deep  indentations,  espeeially  as  the  stone  is  soft,  beyond 
any  mnicrial  applied  to  building  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Hut  these 
arc:  not  injuries  of  material  conaeqiienec,  however  they  may  appear  to  the  inex- 
perienced eyi'.  and  we  should  risk  little  in  asserting  that,  abstracting  the  effects 
of  the  explosion,  ibe  castle  was  as  inaccessible  to  assault  after  the  cannonade 
a*  iNfiire  it;  that,  so  lar  as  regni-ds  the  levelling  of  obstacles  lying  in  the  way 
of  a  swcirtl  in  hand  attack,  the  8,350  shot  and  shells  might  as  well  have  been 
fired  in  the  opposite  direction. 

6.  The  exjilosion,  however,  of  two  deposits  of  powder  in  the  castle,  one  of 
which  \*  rejMirted  to  have  hurii'd  sixty  men  in  its  ruins,  showed  the  defeiulcrs 
thai,  although  they  might  evade  the  vertical  fire,  and  their  works  might  cover 
them  fr-ini  ihe  hoiizontal  iire  of  the  French,  there  was  no  protection  against,  no 
tvaoion  of,  the  dreadful  ravages  iif  exploding  magazines.  With  this  ruin  around 
thcDi,  aud  a  sixfold  greater  ruin  likdy,  at  e^'ery  moment,  to  burst  upon  their 
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Iicnds,  it  i»  not  i>urprii<iDg  tliat  a  giitriiioii,  riiiin<I  iu  circumetaticee  so  ntunititaiy, 
doubled  their  power  of  [irotractril  rii-istniice. 

7.  It  miwt  be  linnie  in  ijiiiid  tliat  these  cxjiloii^iona  have  nolliing  to  do  eitlu-r 
witli  tlie  (juciition  of  rclativu  stn'njrlh  or  witli  the  peculiarities  ol'  the  Ftvnch 
attiu'k.  Xo  (l('fi'iiLi'i>,  with  futh  iiiniui^'nieiit.  ean  l>c  eSevtive,  iind  no  attack 
ciiii  fiiil.  Hic  FrciiL'li,  not  dn'muin;;  of  xucli  culpable,  euch  iiKOiici-ivHble 
nef;lif^'iii-c  on  a  point  nlwayD  recei^iiit^  tbc  inoHt  careful  ntlcntiou,  i^ileri^d  upon 
tlie  eannoniule  with  no  other  purpose,  nit  ii  aiowed,  than  tbnt  of  i*i>mcwhat 
weakening  the  di-funccs  and  diupiriiiiig  and  fari;ruiiig  the  garrison,  iH'forc  pro- 
ceeiliug  to  an  atiiault,  wbich  v/at  to  Imvc  followcil  at  niglit,  and  i>>r  uliiib  all 
preparniiouii  had  been  made.  Had  the  >[i'xieiinK  tbrown  all  ilu'  ]Hiwder  of 
tbci>e  eight  raagnzincK  into  the  M'a,  or  lind  they  traiii<j)orted  it  to  ilieir  lurrnek^, 
and  ei  cry  man,  waking  a  pillow  of  a  keg,  slept  through  the  wbiile  cannonade, 
ae  might  liavc-  bwn  done  wifely,  in  their  qnaitem  iu  tlie  curtain  eiwniatfP,  the 
casllu  uf  St.  Juan  dc  Ulloa  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  as  coinjH-teut  U> 
reiiist  the  projected  ai'i'ault  as  it  was  when  the  I'l-eneh  firat  arrived  betijn-  it. 

S.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  iu  the  Frencli  vepsi'ls,  in  proportion 
to  the  gnus  acting  agiiinet  thein  was,  f()r  ten  guns,  more  tlinn  twenty -seven 
men,  being  upwards  of  four  times  as  great  as  tlie  loss  eustaincd  by  the  Knglisb 
at  the  battle  of  Tnitiilgar, 

In  concluding  thio  ri'fert'ncc  to  tacts  in  military  histoi^',  we  will  add  that  we 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  innking  the  following  deduction,  naintly : 
Ihiit  fixed  batteries  upon  the  shori!  are  canalile  uf  resisting  the  attacks  of  rhiiis. 
even  when  the  armament  of  the  latter  is  by  iiir  ihe  moat  numerous  and  heavy. 

There  are  eevrnil  reawnis  for  this  capacity  in  batteries,  of  whieli  the  jirincipal 
may  he  ihns  stated  j  and  these  reasons  apply  to  %-essels  of  every  -ize  mid  every 
sort,  to  small  or  huge,  to  vessil*  moved  by  wind  or  iiteam.  The  ship  is  every- 
where e<iiuilly  vulnerable,  and,  huge  as  in  her  hull,  the  men  and  the  gnua  are 
very  much  concentrated  within  her;  on  the  other  Iiand,  in  the  properly  con- 
striicti'd  battery  it  is  only  the  gun  itself,  a  small  i>art  of  the  carriage,  and  now 
ami  then  a  head  or  nn  arm  raised  abott>  the  iwrajKa  that  can  be  hurt,  the  ratio 
of  the  exposed  aurfaccH  being  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  to  one.  Next, 
thiix;  ii>  always  moic  or  leas  motion  in  the  water,  so  that  the  sh"ip-gnn,  although 
it  may  have  been  pointed  accurately  at  one  moment,  at  the  nest  will  be  tbrown 
entirely  away  from  the  uliject,  even  wlien  the  motion  in  the  vessel  is  too  small 
to  be  otherwise  noticed;  whereas,  in  the  battery  the  gun  will  he  fired  just  as  it 
is  pointed,  and  the  molimi  of  the  ship  will  merely  vaiy  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
inches,  or  at  most  two  or  three  feet,  the  spot  in  which  the  ahot  is  to  be  received. 
In  the  ship  there  arc.  btvides,  many  ]xiints  exposed  that  may  be  called  vital 
points;  by  losing  licr  rnddtT,  or  portions  of  her  rigging,  or  of  her  s))ars,  she 
may  become  uumanagftable  and  umible  to  use  her  strength ;  she  may  rcctnve 
t>hola  under  wat<'r  and  be  liable  to  sink ;  alie  may  receive  hot  shot  and  be  set  on 
fire ;  and  these  damages  are  in  addition  to  those  of  having  her  ginis  dismounti'd 
and  her  jteople  killed  by  the  shot  which  pierce  her  sides  and  scatter  splinters 
li'um  her  timbers,  while  the  risks  of  the  battery  ai-c  confined  to  those  mentioned 
above,  namely,  the  risk  that  the  gun,  the  carriage,  or  the  meu  may  be  sti-uck. 
That  ihe  magazines  should  he  exposed,  as  were  those  of  the  castle  tit.  Juan  de 
L'lloa,  must  never  he  anticipited  as  possible. 

While  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  use  of  hoii- 
zonlal  shells,  or  hollow  shot,  or  Paixhan's  shells,  (as  they  are  variously  called.) 
it  hn^'iug  been  ai^ed  that  the  introduction  of  these  missiles  \e  seiiously  to  im- 
pair the  utility  of  fort ificat ions  as  a  defence  of  llic  sea-coast. 

Vi\<  fully  In-lieve  that  the  free  use  of  these  shells  wilt  have  an  influence  of 
$oinc  importance  on  the  relative  force  of  siiip  and  battery,  but  that  influence 
must  be  tlic  very  reverse  of  such  predictions.  How  arc  the  iKiiteries  to  bi' 
aficcled  by  them)     It  can  be  but  in  two  ways  ;  firat,  the  ahip-gun  having  been 
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pointed  ^  as  to  strike  a  vital  point — that  is  tn  sny,  a  saa  or  a  earringc — the 
sU'll  way  explode  at  the  instaut  of  contact.  This  t'srikKtion  may  possibly  hap- 
IM-ii  thus  ojiportuncly,  tut  it  would  happen  against  all  chaucci>,  and  if  liiiupeii- 
iDg,  would  pruliaLly  do  no  more  than  add  a  few  men  to  the  list  of  killeU  and 
uouiiikd.  For  rcaiK)ns  that  will  soon  appear,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
jirriljidiiliiy  «f  disniouutiug  the  pin  would  be  so  great  lu  if  the  miHuile  were  a 
^iliJaa-ponnderBhot  Secondly,  if  it  l>e  uot  by  diomounting  the  guns  or  killing 
tlie  gurriyoii,  the  effects  anticipated  from  these  roiasiles  must  result  from  tbe  in- 
jurj-  thiy  do  the  battery  itself.  Kow,  wo  are  [Xirfcetly  iofonucd  by  military ex- 
perieiiee  ae  to  (he  effects  of  these  oliells  upon  forts  and  batteries,  for  the  shcHa 
are  not  flt-w,  although  the  guns  may  be  so — the  8-iiieh  aud  the  lO-inch  alielU 
luiriug  alwaye  becu  snpplied  in  abundance  to  every  Ktege-train,  and  being  pi;r- 
It'ctjy  uiideratnod,  both  i\9  to  their  effects  and  the  mode  of  Uiiiiig  them. 

\Vere  it  a  tihiiig  easily  done,  tlic  blowing  away  of  the  parapets  of  a  wrirk,  (a 
viTT  desirable  rei^ult  to  the  attacking  party,)  would  be  a  common  incident  in  the 
atiiicks  of  furtiii cations;  but  the  history  of  attacks  by  land  or  water  nfibrds  no 
fuck  iu^tallc<v  The  only  practicable  way  yet  dii^cnvered  of  demolishing  a  forti- 
Gcatiou  Wing  by  attaching  a  miner  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  or  by  dint  of  solid 
ehiit  and  Iieavy  charges  fired  unremittingly  during  a  long  succession  of  hours 
npoii  the  same  part  of  the  wall,  in  order  not  only  to  break  through  it,  but  to 
bnak  through  it  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  ineum- 
Ijt'Ut  mass  may  throw  large  portions  of  the  wall  prostrate.  Thi»,  the  shortest 
aod  btsi  nay  of  breacbhig  a,  wall,  rcquiivs.  in  the  first  place,  perfect  accuracy 
lit  dinctitin,  because  the  same  immher  of  shots  titat,  being  distributed  over  tlie 
ei])aiii'\!  of  a  wall,  would  merely  ]ieel  off  the  face,  would,  if  concentrated  in  a 
^iiij^le  tit'cp  cut,  cause  the  wall  to  fijl ;  and  it  requires,  moreover,  great  power  of 
licuL'tnition  iu  the  missile — the  cbaigc  of  a  breacliing-gun  being  fur  tliat  reason 
one-thinl  greater  lh;tn  the  common  service  charges.  Xow,  the  icq^uisitc  pre- 
cision of  tiring  for  this  effect  is  wholly  uuattaiiuiblc  in  vessels,  whether  the  shot 
be  solid  or  hollow;  anil  if  It  were  attainable,  hollow  shot  would  be  entinJy  use- 
Ill's  for  the  purpose,  because  ciy^ry  one  of  tltem  would  break  to  piccet  aguintt 
df  ira/Aevenwucu  fired  witUachiirgemuch  less  than  tbe  common  service  charge. 
Tills  is  no  ucwly-discovered  fact ;  it  is  neither  new  nor  doubtful.  Kvery  hollow 
>hot  thrown  aguinst  tlie  wall  of  fort  or  battery,  if  fired  with  a  velocity  iifford- 
iug  any  penetration,  will  unipiestiouably  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  shuck. 

After  so  innch  had  been  said  about  llie  effect  of  these,  shells  upon  the  castle 
'if  St.  Juau  de  Ulloa,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  although  the  result  of  European 
t.x|i[-rimenLi  were  perfectly  well  known,  to  repeat  in  our  own  senice  some  trials 
t'luchiug  tills  point.  A  tui'gi^t  was  therefore  constructed,  having  one-third  part 
"f  the  length  formed  of  gmuttc,  one-third  of  bricks,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
fn'i:4iriue.  This  wod  fired  at  by  a  Paixhan  gun  and  by  a  32-pounder  from  the 
dislHuce  i>f  half  a  mile,  and  the  anticipated  resulta  were  obtainol,  namely: 

isL  Whether  it  was  tbe  granite,  the  brick,  or  the  freestone  that  was  struck, 
tlip  nolid  3^-pouiider  shot  penetrated  much  deeper  into  the  wall,  and  did  much 
more  diUaage  tlian  the  8-iuch  hollow  shot ;  and — 

2d.  These  last  broke  agatosC  the  wall  in  every  instance  that  tbe  charge  of  the 
gun  was  sufficient  to  give  them  any  penetration. 

Tbe  rapture  of  tlie  shell  may  often  cause  the  explosion  of  the  powder  it  eon- 
iMw,  because  the  shell,  the  burning  fuse,  and  the  powder  arc  all  crushed  up 
("gtihiT;  but  the  sheil  having  no  penetration,  no  greater  injury  will  he  done  to 
clie  wsll  by  the  explosion  than  would  be  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  that 
liad  been  placed  against  it. 

From  oil  this  it  appears,  incontrovertibly,  that,  as  regards  the  effects  to  be 
produced  uiwn  batteries  by  ships,  solid  shot  are  decidedly  preferable  to  hollow 
'lint  1  and  the  ship  that,  contemplating  the  destruction  of  batteries,  should  change 
aoy  of  her  long  24  or  32-£M>under  guns  for  Paixban  guns  would  certaimy 
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wenkrn  her  armnmcnt.  Hit  best  miKtiiIcK,  at  ordinary  dietances,  are  sfiliil  shot ; 
snil,  if  clie  coil  jp-t  near,  grapo  shot  to  fire  into  the  emlini*iir<^  and  over  ilie 
wnlls.  The  liect  shelle  ngainut  battericn  on-  the  *'a-inortar  Aivttf,  drcA  nl  liifrh 
eleviitiiiiiH ;  which,  being;  of  great  weifilit  and  falling  from  a  great  height,  )iMie- 
trate  di-<'ply,  and  containing  a  conBiderablo  qnnnliiy  of  powder  cauBO  miiieml 
ravage  l»y  their  explu^inn.  Knch  eliells,  howeviT,  can  only  he  fired  by  tcsim.Ib 
ajinroprintely  fitted. 

The  UBC  of  tliese  same  hollow  cliot  by  batteries  n^inst  Tei'sel*  iv,  howorer. 
nn  aflnir  of  diflfemit  chniaeter.  Tlie  fhclls  do  not  break  against  timber,  bnt 
ixiiilraling  the  luiIwaikH  ihey,  in  the  firut  place,  w^nld  do  greats*  damaprr-  than 
hollow  Mhiit,  by  ranking  n  Inrgt-r hob: and  diiiperxing  more  Bplintfire;  and  hnving, 
nn  iiliot,  efl'wt<-d  all  this  iiijurj-,  they  would  then  augment  it  many  fold  by  cs- 
ploding. 

In  all  caBes  of  clow  action  between  pliij)  and  battery,  the  ehellf  will  pnps 
through  the  nearer  hide,  and  if  not  arrested  by  some  object  on  the  deck,  wil! 
pTubHiily  lodge  and  expbide  in  the  further  »ide;  caueing,  by  the  cxploiiion,  a 
mneh  greater  lofi*  among  the  crew,  and  greater  injury  to  the  vc8E>e],  than  by  their 
meru  transit  acroi^i*  thi>  vei'ttei.  As  before  Buggt-wtt^l,  the  Tessel  would  siifier 
let's  injury  were  lier  sides  made  so  thin  as  not  to  retain  the  shell,  permitting  it 
to  pass  through  both  sides,  unless  iired  with  a  small  velocity.  It  is  not  imptv-^ai- 
ble  that  an  extensive  use  of  these  horizontal  shells  may  \(mA  t«  a  reduction  in 
the  thickness  of  sliijM'  bulwarks. 

In  the  facts  quoted  above,  there  is  no  illuslmtion  of  the  etfecte  of  hot  t>hot, 
except  in  the  cast-  nf  Gibraltar.    In  that  attack  the  floating  batteries  wi-re  made 

tiroof  against  enUl  I'ltM,  and,  as  was  thought  by  the  constructor,  proof  against 
lot  shot  also;  and  so,  indeed,  for  a  time,  it  seemed.  It  was  extnceivcd  tbnt  the 
hot  shot,  when  buried  deep  in  the  closely-jointed  timbers,  would  iicnreely  com- 
municBic  flame ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  the  use  of  the  fire-engines 
provided,  to  subdue  so  stifled  a  combustion. 

]iy  making  these  floating  balteiies  impenetrable  to  shot,  it  was  sopposed  ihey 
had  been  rendered  equal,  in  perfectly  smooth  water,  to  land  batteries,  gnu  for 
gun;  and  so  they  might  then  have  been,  nearly,  bad  the  incombustibility  of  the 
latter  been  imjiarted  to  them.  But  now  resistance  to  fire  would  not  suffice; 
tlicse  floating  batteries  must  I'ithcr  reftel  these  horizontal  shells  Irom  their  bul- 
warks, or,  if  that  be  impossible,  permit  them  to  pans  through  both  sides.  Noth- 
ing can  be  bclti-r  calculated  to  exhibit  the  trt^mcndous  effects  of  these  shells 
than  a  Tt'ssttl  so  thick-sided  as  to  stop  every  shell,  allowing  it  to  burxt  when 
surrounded  by  several  feet  of  timber;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
supposing  that  by  thickening  the  bulwarks  of  vessels -of- war,  or  fitting  up  steam 
batteries  with  shot-proof  Hides,  the  effects  of  land  batteries  arc  to  be  annulled, 
or  in  any  material  degn>e  mudifled. 

Vfe  will  sum  up  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  the  remark  that  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  practice  of  all  wai'like  nations,  are  in  petteet  ascordance  with 
the  conclusions  of  theory.  The  results  tliat  reason  antieijNited  have  oeenrrwl 
again  and  again.  And  so  l>Tig  as,  on  tlie  one  side,  batteries  arc  formed  of  earth 
and  stone;  and.  on  the  other,  ships  arc  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
element  on  which  tiny  float,  or  to  be  deprive*!  of  (ho  means  by  which  they 
move;  so  long  as  they  can  be  iii'tietrntcd  by  solid  shot,  set  on  fire  or  blown  up 
by  hot  shot,  or  torn  piecemeal  by  shells,  the  same  results  must,  inevitably,  be 
repeated  at  each  succeeding  trial. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  ui^'d  that  the  general  jirinciple  herein  contoTidr-d  for, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  batli'ri<rs  in  a  contest  with  ships,  might  be 
admitted;  and  still  it  would  remain  to  show  that  balter'e*"  constitute  the  kbid  of 
defence  best  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wiints.  'I'liis  in  tnie;  and  wo  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  B<'vernlly,  the  cases  to  wliicb  defence  must  be  apjdied. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  first  to  recall  the  general  scope  of  the  preceding 
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u^umrat.  It  has  been  contended  that  floating  defences  shonld  not  be  relied 
oil,  not  becftUM  they  arc  actnally  incompetent  t«  tlie  duty,  hut  becanpe  they 
casnnl  fulfil  this  duty  nnlesA  provided  in  inordinate  nnmbera,  and  at  a  boundless 
eipense;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  thia  remark  is  {^nerally  tnie, 
•hether  the  defensiTe  fleet  be  made  up  of  sca^iu^  vessels,  of  floating  batteries, 
or  n{  fteam  batteries.  We  have  next  urged  thi>  point  that  properly  planned  and 
co[i.*rructed  batteries  are  an  overmatch  fur  veB»rl»-of-wftr,  even  wlien  jrrently 
inffrior  to  tliem  in  armament — sustninitig  our  opinion  by  many  striking  exnra- 
]ili-?.  and  explaining  patipfactorily  the  only  inhtJuiceB  that  have  caat  any  doubt 
on  *iich  contectB.  If  the  facl»  and  reasoninga  we  have  presented  do  not  eonvey 
ihi-  {>aine  strong  convictions  that  sway  our  own  niindii,  it  must  be  because  we 
bive  obscured  ruther  than  illustrated  them ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  impow^'iljle 
tlitl  i'm-ti  could  Imj  more  unexceptionable,  or  reasons  more  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil.  However  that  may  he,  we  now  leave  them  to  wmdid  and  dispaHsionnte 
reviwil,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  mode  of  applying  these  defences  to  our  own 

h  may  be  well  to  divide  these  into  several  distinct  closses: 
I.  There  will  be  all  the  smaller  towns  upon  the  coast,  constituting  a  very 
Dumentus  elass. 

At  the  same  time  that  no  one  of  these,  of  itself,  would  provoke  an  ^nterprif  e  of 
[iu>riiiiude,  it  is  still  necessary  to  guard  each  and  all  against  the  lesser  nitacks. 
A  riinnll  vcttsel  might  suflice  to  guard  against  single  vessels  that  would  otlier- 
■Lf'  lie  tempted  by  facility  to  bum  the  shipping  and  exact  a  contribution]  but 
fweiliing  mure  titan  this  is  necessary,  since  the  amount  of  temptation  held  out 
by  a  number  of  these  towns  would  be  apt  to  induce  operations  on  a  larger  scale. 
Ii  mi<;ht  often  hapjien,  moreover,  that  our  own  vessels -of- war  would  1*  con- 
Ktmined  to  take  rdiuge  in  these  harbors,  and  they  should  find  cover  from  the 

Altlinugh  the  harbors  of  which  we  now  speak  aflbrd  every  variety  of  form 
and  <limension,  there  are  few,  or  none,  wherein  one  or  two  email  fortn  and 
batteries  cannot  be  so  placed  as  to  command  all  the  water  that  a  ehip-of-war 
eui  lie  in,  as  well  as  the  channel  by  which  she  must  enter.  While  the  circum- 
eiaiictvi  of  no  two  of  tbcm  are  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  modify  the  defences  to 
)''  applied  to  them  severally,  all  should  fulfil  certain  common  conditions,  namely : 
the  p)i>isage  into  the  harbors  should  he  strongly  commanded ;  the  enemy  should 
fiud  nil  place,  after  passing,  wherein  he  would  be  safe  from  shot  and  shells;  and 
the  Murks  should  be  inaccessible  to  sudden  escalade — that  is  to  say,  a,  small 
^arriiion  should  be  able  to  rci>el  such  an  assault.  With  works  answering  to 
tliPM-  conditions,  and  of  degrees  of  strength  in  accordance  with  the  value  of 
their  resipectivc  trusts,  this  class  of  harbors  may  be  regarded  an  secure.  We 
caiiiiot,  however,  here  avoid  asking  what  would  be  the  mode  of  defence,  if 
pun-Iy  naval,  of  these  harborat  Suppose  the  circumstances  are  deemed  to 
Ffjuire  the  presence  of  a  frigate,  or  a  steam  frigate,  or  an  equivalent  in  gun- 
Wif:  would  not  tteo  hostile  frigates,  or  two  steam  frigates,  infallibly  arrive  in 
'pii'i't  f  Conld  there  be  devised  a  system  more  certain  to  result  in  the  capture 
rif  niir  vessels,  and  the  submission  of  our  towns? 

3.  Another  class  wilt  consist  of  great  establishments,  such  as  large  cities, 
iwvul  depots,  &c.,  situated  in  harbors  not  of  too  great  extent  to  adroit  of  good 
ddl'iiCT-  at  the  entrance,  and  also  at  every  successive  point;  so  that  an  enemy 
CKiikl  flud  no  spot  within  in  which  he  could  safely  prepare  for  operations  ulte- 
rior i<>  the  mere  forcing  an  entrance. 

Ill  this  class  are  to  Iw  found  objects  timt  are,  in  every  sense,  of  the  highest 
viituc.  On  the  one  hand,  accumulations  of  military  and  naval  material,  and 
>'nii'liirci>  for  naval  accommodation,  ihat  could  not  be  replaced  during  a  war, 
^liich  are  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  of  great  cost ;  and,  on  the  other  luuid, 
iLt  untold  wealth  of  great  cities.     As  these  objects  must  be  great  in  the  eyes  of 
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tlie  enemy — great  for  him  fo>  g^n,  and  for  as  to  lose— coirceponding  efforts  on 
ha  part  must  bo  looked  for  and  guarded  agaiDBL  If  he  come  at  all,  it  will  be 
in  power;  and  the  prcparatiooH  on  our  part  must  be  commeuBurate. 

The  eutrouce  to  the  harbor,  and  tul  the  narrow  passes  within  it,  must  be 
occupied  witli  heavy  batteries;  und  if  nature  does  not  afibrd  all  the  jmiiitions 
de4>med  requisite,  some  must,  if  practicable,  be  formed  artificially.  Batteries 
should  »>ucceed  each  other  along  the  clianuel,  so  that  the  enemy  may  nowhere 
find  shelter  from  eficetive  range  of  i>hot  and  shells  while  within  the  harbor,  even 
should  he  succeed  in  pasi'ing  the  first  batteries. 

ProWdcd  the  ahoree  admit  this  disposition,  and  the  defences  be  supplied  with 
an  amiamuut,  numerous,  heavy,  and  selected  with  reference  to  the  effects  on 
shipping,  tlie  facts  wo  have  quoted  from  history  show  that  these  defences  may 
be  relied  on. 

If  the  mere  passing  under  sail,  with  a  leading  wind  and  tide,  one,  or  even 
two  sets  of  batteries,  and  then  carrying  on  operations  out  of  the  reach  of  these, 
or  any  other,  were  all,  the  enemy  might  perhaps  accomplish  it;  but  our  ))rei>eut 
BuppoHition  is,  that  with  this  class  his  ulterior  proceedings,  and  finally  hi.-<  retain, 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  incessant  action  of  the  defences, 

3.  This  brings  na  to  consider  a  third  class,  consisting  of  establishments  of 
importauce  situated  at  a  distance  up  souje  river  or  bay,  there  being  iuienn<-<liaie 
space  too  wide  to  be  commanded  from  the  shores.  In  such  coses  the  dil'ence 
must  be  concentrated  upon  the  narrow  passes,  and  must,  of  conrse,  be  iiiijtur- 
tioni'd  in  annjimeut  to  the  value  of  the  objects  covered.  When  the  value  is  not 
very  great,  a  stout  array  of  butteries  at  the  best  positions  would  deter  an  enemy 
from  un  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  since  his  advantage,  in  case  of  success, 
would  not  be  commensm'ate  with  any  imminent  risk.  But  with  the  more  ralua- 
ble  establishments  it  might  be  otherwise;  the  consequence  of  succes:!  mi^ht 
justify  all  the  risk  to  be  encountered  in  rapidly  passing  in  face  of  liaiterits, 
however  powerful.  This  condition  of  things  requires  peculiar  precautions, 
under  any  system  of  defence.  If,  after  having  occupied  the  shores,  in  the  nar- 
row places,  in  the  best  manner,  willi  batteries,  we  arc  of  opinion  that  the  tem{>- 
tation  may  iuduce  the  enemy,  notwithstanding,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  the  olu'tmc- 
tion  of  the  passage  must  be  resorted  to.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  pcmiuiirDt 
obstruction  of  the  passage ;  such  a  resort,  besides  the  great  expense,  might 
entail  the  ruin  of  the  channel.  The  obstruction  it  meant  to  be  the  li-m{Hitary 
closing  by  heavy  floating  masses. 

Theit!  is  no  doubt  that  a  double  line  of  rafts,  each  raft  being  of  large  size 
and  anchored  with  strong  chains,  would  make  it  impossible  to  pass  without 
first  removing  some  of  the  obstructions,  and  it  might  clearly  be  made  impossible 
to  eH'ect  this  removal  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  Such  obstmctiomi  need 
not  be  resorted  to  until  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  as  they  could  then  be  sj)eedily 
formed,  should  the  preparation  of  the  enemy  be  of  a  tbreateuing.natnn-. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  these  obstructions  inconsistent  with  onr  u!>e  ot 
part  of  the  channel,  since  two  or  three  of  the  rafts  might  be  kept  out  n(  line, 
ready  to  move  into  their  places  at  on  liour's  notice. 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  these  ohstmctiona  would  be  exposed  would  be 
from  eiplosion  vessels;  and  from  thtse  they  might  be  protected  by  a  boom,  "r 
a  line  of  smaller  rafts  in  front. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  when  the  inducomenis 
are  such  as  to  bring  the  enemy  forward  in  great  power,  and  cfficiwit  Imttetin' 
can  bo  established  only  at  certain  points,  we  are  not  then  to  rely  on  tlifm  ex- 
clusively. In  such  a  case,  the  enemy  should  he  stopped  by  some  physjc-tl  im- 
pedinieuts;  and  the  batteries  must  be  sCmug  enough  to  prevent  his  n'mo\iu^ 
these  impediments,  and  also  to  prevail  in  a  cannonade,  should  the  enemy  undt-r- 
take  to  silence  the  works. 
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The  eoiiditioiia  theee  obatructions  have  to  fulfil  arc  thcBe; 
Isi.  They  must  be  of  a  uature  to  be  tixed  readidy,  and  to  be  BpcedUy  re- 
moved when  there  u  no  longer  occasion  for  them;  aiid,  to  this  end,  ihvy  must 
bi'  aflont. 

ad.  They  must  have  adequate  inertia  to  resist,  or  rather  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  di^ulHced  by,  the  shock  of  the  heaviest  ehip;  and,  in  order  to  this,  they  muat 
k  lield  by  the  heavieat  and  Htrongest  cabled  and  anchors. 

3J.  Tliey  muBt  be  aecure  from  the  effects  of  explosive  vesacls;  and,  if  in 
iniiHT  from  thid  aouice,  must  be  covc^vcd  aa  abuvc  mentioned. 

^\  r  do  not  say  what  are  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  all  theno  conditions 
■  ill  lif  fulfilled,  though  we  think  llie  idea  long  ago  presented  by  the  boiii-d  of 
rii^uccra  will,  with  modifications,  embrace  them  all. 

Hie  idea  u  this:  Suppose  a  liue  (extending  across  the  channel)  of  raft?,  sep- 
int<d  from  each  other  hy  a  space  leu  than  the  breadtli  of  a  ehip-of-war,  each 
nil  iH-JQg  abont  00  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  fonned  of  strong 
timU'TV,  crossed  and  braced  in  all  directions,  and  faeteued  together  in  the  strongest 
Buuuer.  A  long-scope  chain  cable  is  ta  proceed  from  each  of  the  four  comers, 
("■o  ohiiqnely  up  stream  and  two  obliquely  down  stream,  to  very  heavy  anchors ; 
fad  there  ehonld  also  be  a  very  strong  chain  cable  passing  from  one  niti  to 
wiiittKT.  Suppose  a  ship,  striking  one  of  tlie  rafts,  to  break  the  cliains  leading 
diira  the  streani:  in  doing  this,  she  mu»t  loec  much  of  her  momentum.  She 
W.  ihcu,  "under  her  fore  foot,"  the  raft  connected  by  a  strong  chain  willi  the 
ralii!  lo  the  right  and  left;  on  being  tightened,  this  chain  will  throw  the  strain 
npou  the  down  Stream  cable  of  that  adjoining  raft  towards  which  the  slii]"  liap- 
[iftt-  to  tend.  If  wo  suppose  it  poaeible  for  tlieae  chains  also  lo  be  pirted  by 
thu  power  still  remaining  in  the  ahip,  or  by  impulses  received  from  suecct-ding 
TfT.^-U,  there  will  be  oilier  chains  still  to  break  in  the  same  way.  Aftir  the 
il''«"ri  sircam  ciiains  are  all  parted,  the  rafts  will  "bring  up"  in  a  new  poi-ition, 
lliigjicr  up  the  channel,)  by  the  anchors  that,  in  the  first  instance,  were  pointed 
If  liiream.  Here  n  resistance,  precisely  like  that  first  overcome,  in  to  he  eu- 
wuuItTcd  by  vessels  that  have  lost  most  of  their  force  ut  breaking  the  suecf^sivo 
ckiiiti,  and  in  pushing  these  great  masses  of  timber  betbrc  them  through  the 
nUii.  Should  there  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  thise  remaining 
ancLi.rii  and  chains,  or  should  it  be  deemed  most  prudent  to  leave  nothing  un- 
ofiraiu,  a  second  similar  line  may  U:  placed  a  short  distance  above  the  firft. 

The  beot  proportions  and  dimensions  of  the  rafts  remain  to  be  detirrmined ; 
bat  as  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  tlie  strength  that  may  be  giviii  to  the  rafts 
tbenwelvcs,  and  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  held  to  their  positions, 
aLd  w  Koch  other,  the  success  of  a  well  arranged  obstruction  of  this  sort  can 
luudly  he  doubted. 

The  expense  would  not  be  great  in  the  first  inst^mce,  and  all  the  materinla 
W'liiid  bo  available  for  other  purjioses,  when  no  longer  needc-d  for  this. 

It  may  Ih;  re})eated  here,  that  sueli  expediciilM  need  not  be  resovled  lo,  except 
lo  cover  obj<K:t>9  of  the  highest  importance  and  value,  such  as  would  induce  an 
immy  to  risk  a  large  expedition.  For  objects  of  less  importance,  balteriea 
Would  afford  ample  protection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  lust  power  is, 
«li<-n  once  established  in  any  position,  a  eonstaut  quantity;  and,  although  it 
riiiiiild  be  incompetent  to  effect  decisive  resulta  when  diffused  over  a  large  tieet, 
tony  be  an  overmatch  for  any  small  force  ujKin  which  it  should  be  concentiated. 
Ai  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  there  is  the  less  liability  to  heavy  attacks, 
tlirrr  will  be,  in  the  batteries,  the  greatt-r  capacity  of  resistance  Ut  ollicrs. 

It  must  uot  be  urged,  as  a  reproach  to  tbrtificalions,  that,  in  the  of  c  wc  are 
"'tixiilering.  they  are  obliged  to  cull  in  aid  from  olber  sources,  so  long  as  lliesc 
ajdrt  are  cheap,  efficient,  and  of  easy  ririort.  By  the  mode  we  have  suggested, 
III'-  defence  will  undoubtedly  be  complete,  everj-  chance  of  success  being  on  the 
'ide  ot  the  defence ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  confidcucc  is  to  be  placed  in  the  lea- 
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BOnp  cif  PxperifTicc,  How,  on  the  otlier  hand,  wiH  the  fwme  gecurity  be  attained 
by  iifiviil  mcauH?  Only,  as  before  elmwii,  by  kerpinp  witbia  tbe  hnrlwr  a  flcot 
or  i"']imilrou,  or  whaicrcr  it  may  be,  wliich  ehal!  be  at  a!l  times  mperior  to  the 

111  a  iioviil  defence  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  obetmctione  of  any  m>rt,  f.>r 
tliew!  ean  be  no  lesfi'i-ning  of  the  array  of  guns  in  consequence  of  eiicli  obstnic- 
tioiis;  beeaiirti',  it  these  obctrnctions  are  under  tlie  fire  of  the  floating  defynci-s, 
the  piiiiny  will  first  subdue  that  fire,  and  then  remove  tbe  obslniotioni'  at  lii? 
loisiire.  If  this  fire  prove  too  powerful  tor  the  enemy,  the  obslniciions  will 
have  been  unneceHsary,  and  will  Bene  only  to  aliut  up  our  own  fleet,  pre^pnting 
tbe  prompt  purtiuit  of  a  beaten  foe. 

4.  Then-  in  a  fourth  cInPs,  consisting  of  hnrhors,  or  rather  bays  or  t^tuaries, 
of  Hiicb  expiiiipo  that  batteries  cannot  l>e  made  lo  control  the  pa»<A(^.  The^e 
have  Leeu  hetbre  spoken  of.  If  the  occupation  of,  or  paasagt?  through 
thi'^i:  iiiHst  be  defended,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than  batteries  ujwn  the 
shore.  Tiie  reliance  miipt,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  floating  defence,  of 
magiiiiiuk'  at  le.ii*t  equal  to  the  force  the  enemy  may  bring.  Tbe  complete  de- 
fence of  iHcii  of  these  bays  would,  therefore,  involve  very  great  expeiifp;  cer- 
tainly, iu  most  cascB,  grenter  thau  the  ndvautages  gained.  The  ChesajK-ake 
hay  ciiniiot,  tor  instance,  be  ehnt  against  a  fleet  by  fortifications ;  and  if  the  en- 
trance of  llie  enemy  is  to  be  inlurdieted,  it  must  be  by  the  presence  of  a  not 
inferior  fli'ct  of  our  own.  Instead  of  riuch  a  system,  it  wilt  be  better  to  give  up 
the  bay  to  the  eu(>my,  confining  our  defences  to  the  more  important  harl>ur«  and 
rivers  tbiii  discharge  Into  the  bay.  I)y  this  system,  not  only  will  these  harbors 
he  >>ecure,  but  the  defences  will  react  upon  tbe  bay  itself,  and,  i  ' 


cure  it  fmm  predatory  incuryiinis ;  l)ecause,  while  Hampton  roads  and  tbe  navv 
yard  at  Norfolk  are  well  protected,  no  enemy  would  proceed  up  the  bay  with 
any  lexs  force  th;in  that  which  could  be  sent  out  from  the  navy  yard. 

In  ecrtiiiii  cases  of  broad  waters,  wherciu  an  enemy's  cruisers  might  detiire  to 
rendi'Kvons  in  order  to  prosecute  a  blockade,  or  as  a  shelter  iu  tenipi.'Stiiiins 
weather,  there  may  be  positions  from  which  sea-mortars  con  reach  the  whole 
anchoragis  idthoiigh  notliing  could  be  done  with  gunB.  A  battery  of  sea-nior- 
tars,  well  secured  from  escalade,  would,  in  such  a  case,  afibrd  a  good  defence, 
because  no  Hcet  will  lie  at  anclior  within  the  range  of  shells. 

In  tliU0  distributing  the  various  exposed  jKiiuts  of  the  tiea-coASt  into  general 
classes,  according  to  the  most  appropriate  modes  of  defence,  we  do  not  find  that 
anything  can  be  substituted  for  fortifications,  where  fortifications  are  applicable, 
and  we  find  them  .applicable  in  all  the  clnssee  but  the  last;  and  in  the  Wt  we 
shall  find  them  indispensable  aa  auxiliaries.  In  this  last  class  there  arv,  no 
doubt,  some  cases  where  naval  means  must  constitute  the  active  and  o|>erative 
force  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  steam  batteries  may,  of  all  fioating  dcteuces,  be 
the  most  snitable. 

It  nnist  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  the  very  qualities  which  recommend 
this  particular  kind  of  force  wilt  equally  characterize  the  steam  vessel  of  the 
enemy;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  whether  steam  vessels  or  stuling  vessels, 
or  both,  are  relied  on,  unless  there  are  wcll-aecured  points  on  the  shore,  under 
which  they  can  take  retnge,  they  will  themselves  constitute  an  object  inviting 
the  superior  force  ot  an  enemy. 

If,  tor  exam]>lc,  we  were  to  deem  one  of  the  open  harbors  of  such  importance 
a«  to  assign  eight  or  ten  steam  batteries  for  its  protection,  we  should  ihen-by 
place  within  reach  of  the  enemy  an  object  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  a  squadron, 
or  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels  of  the  same  description.  Even,  therefore,  in  the 
cases  where  naval  means  must  be  renortt'd  to  for  defence  upon  the  water,  there 
ohould  be  works  upon  the  shore  behind  w  hieb,  if  oveqiowered,  they  can  rutire 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  steam  batteries  are  in  no  way  more  for- 
midable to  shore  batteries  thau  sailing  v  ess  els  arc:  armed  with  Paishon  gunf 
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tlii'V  wnuld  be  tees  bo.  And  they  would  he  )ess  formidable,  also,  on  account  of 
llii'ir  comparatively  Bmall  number  of  ^ne;  for  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  firing 
»!iuul(l  be  more  accurate  than  from  flhipa ;  and  the  chances  of  inflicting  iiijnry 
«imlil  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mieeileB. 

Tlic-  only  material  effect  the  introduction  of  this  description  of  venscl  can 
hare  upon  a  system  of  defence  by  fortlHcations  is,  that  owing  to  their  lees 
<lniH^ht  of  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  channels  thnt,  not  beiiif;  nari- 
jri)ili-  by  vessels  of  the  line  nnd  frii^Htes,  might  otherwise  be  K-ft  unguarded. 
Sinic  of  these  channels  may  have  tbe  <lraught  of  water  Icsseued  by  an  artilicial 
Hdp'  of  stones,  so  as  to  be  impracticable  even  to  steam  vessels  ;  and  this  may 
'itii'ti  be  done  at  small  expense,  and  without  detriment  to  the  linrbors  ;  others 
sill  need  additional  fortiRcations.  But  the  instances  are  not  numerous  where 
iny  ruch  shallow  channels  exist. 

In  op]Msition  to  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  that  modem  improvements  in 
Hfam  vessels  will  tend  to  lessen  the  nec(«i>ity  for  fortifications,  we  hero  see  that 
tbr  tendency  is  rather  to  increase  their  numlier. 

Throughout  this  whole  discussion  tiic  argument  has  turned  on  tlie  relati^-e 
effirieiicy  of  fixed  and  floating  dt'fcnc<-B.  'I'ho  great  relative  economy  of  the 
fiirmcr,  we  suppose,  will  be  eoncedwl.  If  not,  we  would  aide,  as  conclusive,  or 
at  lcn*i  as  leading  to  calculation  entirely  satisfactory,  that  the  following  infor- 
mnion  be  obtained  fmm  authentic  wurces,  namely ;  the  first  cost,  when  com- 
plite  in  all  n.-spects,  of  tbe  frigates  Uniti-fl  States,  (Jonstitution,  and  Congress, 
iiid  aUii  the  entire  expense  of  ench  of  said  vessels  up  to  this  time;  specifying, 
«:■  tn  raeh,  the  year  of  the  several  exi)eiidi lures  and  the  amounts  thereof,  under 
the  hc»ds,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  firit  nut,  repair*  or  rebuilding,  nnd  improBC- 
WMtt  and  alleraliont;  and  distingnishing — 1st.  The  expense  bt'stowed  npon 
llif  bull.  2d.  Tlic  expense  bestowed  upon  the  masts,  spars,  sails,  anchors, 
«rfl'l>'s  and  rigging.  3d.  The  exiwnse  bcslnwed  upon  the  armament;  nnd  4th. 
Till'  t'xpensc  bestowed  npon  all  other  matters,  (as  boats,  ballast,  tanks,  jiaint, 
kr.,)  ut'cessarily  connected  with  the  preservation,  or  the  ordinary  service  of  the 

Ut-fore  we  proceed  to  describe  the  several  positions  on  the  coast  requiring  for- 
tilii.Mtiiias,  we  have  somethiitg  still  to  say  on  the  general  subject,  though  on 
ajiiriliiT  branch.  We  now  refer  to  the  kind  of  fortihcatione,  or  rather  to  their 
magtiitnde  and  strength.  That  this  particular  topic  should  be  embraced  by  our 
remarks  is  the  more  necessary  since  views  hostile  to  the  system  of  works  now 
in  progress  have  been  urged  from  a  high  source. 

The  present  system  is  founded  on  this  principle,  to  wit ;  that  the  fortifications 
tli"iild  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  objects  to  be  secured.  ITie 
principle  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  controverted,  but  only  tbe  mode  of  apply- 
There  will  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  guanling  tlio 
less  inijiortant  points.  There  being  no  great  attraction  to  an  ennny,  works 
simpb'  in  their  features,  requiring  snudl  garrisons  only,  containing  a  moderate 
amiament,  but  at  the  some  time  inaccessible  to  tlie  dashing  entcri>nsi's  that 
■"liilis  can  so  easily  land,  and  which  can  be  persevered  in  for  a  few  hours  with 
mikh  vigor,  will  suffice.  Circumstances  mnat,  however,  materially  modify  the 
pniiH-rtics  of  these  works,  even  when  tlii'  points  to  be  guarded  an;  of  equal 
value.  In  one,  the  disadvantage  of  j)osition  must  be  corai^nsated  by  gn-ater 
|xiwt'r;  in  another,  natural  strcnglh  m^iy  need  little  aid  from  art;  in  another, 
~i<:\Ut  width  in  the  guarded  cliaiinel  m;\y  demand  a  larger  I'.rmamnnt ;  and  in 
a  fouitli,  peculiar  exposure  to  land  iitiiick  may  exact  more  than  usual  inacces- 
libilitT.  But  all  these  varieties  lie  within  limits  that  will  probably  be  conc<-ded. 
As  to  the  larger  objects,  it  has  Is'en  contended  that  there  has  been  exa^rgera- 
ti'in  in  devising  works  to  cover  these,  the  works  having  been  calculrtti^l  for  more 
t'onoidable  attsclu  than  they  will  be  exposed  to.     It  is  cosy  to  utter  vagne 
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criticii'ms  of  thia  nature,  nnil  it  b  not  ency  to  rphiit  them  n-ithout  gning  into  on 
examiniitinti  ne  mintilf!  na  if  the  criticiBin  were  over  so  precipe  and  pertinont. 

But  let  iw  look  a  little  at  tlie  matrrial  faeti>.  Wliat  is  the  object  of  au  enemy  T 
Wlml  nn-  Ills  means  ?     Wniiil  should  be  the  nnturp  of  our  defences  1 

Thf  nbjcct  may  be  to  lay  a  great  eity  nniler  contribntion,  or  to  dectroy  one 
of  our  iiiival  depots,  or  to  take  poHHcusion  of  one  of  our  great  hnrborp, 
&:c.  It  wail  estimated  tliot  in  the  great  fire  in  tlie  eity  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  IS.'tS.  the  property  destroyed  within  a  few  hours  waa  worth  upwards  of 
sevenlceii  millions  of  dnllars,  nltliongh  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
part  of  llie  i-iiy,  and  did  not  lonch  tlie  shipping.  Is  it  easy,  then,  to  estimate 
the  lo^«  tlinl  would  accme  from  the  fires  tliat  a  victorions  enemy  could  kindle 
upon  the  circuit  of  that  great  eity  when  no  friendly  hand  could  be  raised  to 
oxtingiiif'h  tlii-ni  t  or  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  tribnte  snch  a  city  would  pay  for 
exeni])tiiiii  from  that  calamity?  Can  we  value  too  highly  the  pecuniary  lofses 
that  rlie  di'stniction  of  one  of  the  great  navy  yards  would  involve,  and  the  loss, 
beyiiiid  all  ]iecuniary  value,  of  slores  and  accommodations  indispeniuilile  in  a 
atate  of  iv.ir,  and  that  a  state  of  war  can  hardly  replace  1 

Hnl  what  are  the  enemy's  means  ?  They  consist  of  his  whole  sea-going  force, 
which  he  cimcentrates  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  the  blow.  In  the  lanpiiafTP  ol 
the  critic  :  "  From  the  nature  of  maritime  operations,  such  a  fleet  coulil  bring 
its  whole  fti'engtii  to  bear  upon  any  particular  position,  and,  hy  threati 


8  portions  of  the  const,  either  anticipate  the  tanly  n 
troops  Hjion  land,  and  effect  the  object  Ik  fore  their  concentration,  or  render  it 
necrs-'iXTy  to  keep  in  sennce  a  force  far  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  so 
diviili'd  as  to  he  inferior  to  it  on  any  one  [Hnnt," 

We  have,  then,  ohjecis  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  the  means  of  the  enemy 
consiit  iu  the  concenlrafion  of  his  whole  force  upon  one  of  these  objects. 

^\'ith  the  liiKhest  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  fortificationa  against  shipping, 
these  an;  not  cases  where  any  stint  in  the  defensive  means  are  admissible. 
Having,  therefore,  under  a  full  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  grertt 
objects  upon  the  coast  arc  exposed,  applied  to  the  approaches  by  water  an  array 
of  olistjieU-s  worthy  of  confidence,  we  must  carefully  explore  all  the  avennt-a  by 
land,  in  order  to  guard  against  approaches  that  might  be  made  on  that  side  in 
order  fi)  evade  or  to  capture  the  works  guardin"  tlie  channels.  But  before  deciding 
on  tlm  defences  necessary  to  resist  tliese  land  attacks,  it  will  be  proper  to  esti- 
mate mi)rn  particularly  the  means  that  an  enemy  may  be  expected  to  bring  for- 
ward will)  a  view  to  such  land  operations. 

History  furnishes  many  examples ;  and  the  expedition  to  Flushing,  commonly 
cnlieil  the  Wrtlcheren  expedition,  may  he  cited  as  peculiarly  instructive. 

From  an  early  day  Napoleon  had  applied  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  maritime 
force  in  the  Scheldt,  anci,  in  1809,  he  had  provided  extensive  dock  yarde  and 
naval  arsenals  at  Flushing  and  at  Antwerp.  On  his  invasion  of  Austria  tliis 
year,  he  had  drawn  off  the  mass  of  his  troops  that  had  before  kept  joalons 
watch  over  these  naval  pn-paraiions,  relying  now  on  forts  and  batteries,  and  on 
the  tort  ill  cations  of  Flushing  and  Antwerp,  lor  the  protection  of  the  naval  est.ib- 
lishmi'iit;',  and  of  a  fleet  containing  several  lincK)f-battle  ships  and  frignte:;,  and 
a  numeroHM  flotilla  of  smalliT  vessels. 

Till'  frri'at  naval  establishment  at  Flushing,  near  the  month  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  jViitwerp,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  up  the  river,  witli  the  vessels 
afloat  on  the  river  or  in  progress  in  the  yards,  presented  an  object  to  England 
worthy  of  one  of  her  great  eiforts. 

The  lnio]is  embarked  on  this  expedition  consisted  of  upwards  of  .33.000  in- 
fantry. .'t.OOO  cavalry,  more  than  3,U0O  artillery,  and  some  hundreds  of  sapjH'rs 
and  miners— constituting  an  army  of  about  40,000  men.  The  naval  ]M>rtioii 
consi-ierl  of  35  sail  of  the  line,  23  frigates.  33  sloops-of-war,  28  gun,  mortnr, 
and  bomb  vessels,  36  smaller  vessels,  and  S3  gunboats ;  making  a  total  of  lo-? 
ships  and  other  armed  vcesels  and  S2  gunboats.    Th«  ^one,  mortare.  Sec.,  pro* 
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rided  for  stich  bombardmenti  and  eiogna  as  the  troops  might  have  to  conduct 
miQunrpi}  to  158  pieces,  with  the  suitable  supplies  of  ammnnition  and  stores  of 
even-  kind. 

lilt  idea  of  sailing  right  up  to  thoir  object,  in  spite  of  the  forta  and  hatteriea, 
rtfnf  not  tfl  have  foaud  favor,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  iiort.  The 
plan  <if  DperaiionB,  therefore,  contemplated  the  landing  a  portion  of  the  anny  on 
lie  L<liind  of  Walcheren,  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Flushing,  while  another 
pwinn  proceeded  np  the  Scheldt  as  hfgh  as  Fort  Bartz,  which  was  to  be  taken, 
afipr  which  the  anny  would  push  on  by  land  about  twenty  miles  further,  and 
Lay  ^icge  to  Antwerp ;  all  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  accomplished  in 
nghtecn  or  twenty  days  from  the  first  landing. 

Till:  execution  did  not  accord  with  the  design.  Flushing,  it  is  true,  was 
rcdnced  within  fiflcen  days,  and  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  debarcation  (which 
WMftii  the  3lBt  of  July)  Fort  Bartz  was  in  poBSession  of  the  English,  havmg 
bfm  atiandoned  by  the  garrison.  But  it  was  twenty-five  days  before  the  main 
My.  with  all  necessary  supplies  for  a  siege,  were  assembled  at  this  point  and 
nwly  to  take  np  the  line  of  march  against  Antwerp.  Since  the  first  doi^cent  of 
the  BHiiiih  matters  had,  however,  greatly  changed.  The  French  were  now  in 
f"rw;  they  had  put  their  remaining  defences  in  good  condition;  they  had 
spreail  iimndations  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  not  only  would  there  be 
link'  chance  of  farther  success,  but  the  safety  of  the  expedition,  formidable  as 
il  wsi".  might  have  been  compromised  by  a  fiirther  advance.  It  was  therefore 
ditiiloil  in  council  to  abandon  the-movement  against  Antwerp,  The  troops  ac- 
oitduigly  returned  to  the  island  of  Walcheren,  which  they  did  not  finally  leave 
till  the  end  of  December. 

The  failure  in  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
nmi^'piiin  to  seize,  in  the  first  instance,  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  and  capture 
thr  hatteries  there,  as  was  originally  designed,  and  which  was  prevented  by  the 
difficulty  of  landing  enough  troops  at  any  one  debarcation,  in  the  bad  weather 
ibpii  pri'vailing.  The  capture  of  these  batteries  would  have  enabled  the  espe- 
diiiun  to  have  retached  Fort  Barts  during  the  first  week;  and,  in  the  then  unpre- 
pattd  state  of  the  French,  the  issue  of  a  dash  upon  Antwerp  can  hardly  he 
diinlitcd. 

The  dreadful  mortality  that  assailed  the  British  army  is  wholly  unconnected 
»ith  the  plans,  conduct,  or  issue  of  the  enterprise,  as  a  military  movement;  un- 
lesi",  indii'<l,  it  may  have  Irnstrated  a  scheme  for  occupying  the  island  of  Wal- 
chereu  as  a.  position  during  the  war. 

Poi"('»pion  was  held  of  the  island  for  five  months;  and  it  was  finally  abandoned 
from  no  pressure  upon  it  by  the  French,  although,  after  the  first  six  weeks,  the 
British  force  consisted,  in  the  aggregate,  of  less  than  17,000  men ;  of  which,  for 
liii-  gri'ater  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half  were  sick^-effectivefl  being  often 
reduced  Mnw  S.OOO  men. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  an  effective  foree  of  less  than  10,000  men  mnintitined 
p'Bser'sion  of  the  island,  in  the  face  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  most  for- 
miilnlije  military  power  in  Europe,  for  more  than  three  months;  and  no  reason 
can  lie  perceived  why  it  might  not  have  remained  an  indefinite  period,  while 
po^Tii'-sed  of  naval  superiority. 

Tlie  proximity  of  England  undoubtedly  lessened  theexpemteof  the  expedition, 
tnt  it  inflneiiccd  the  result  in  no  other  way  material  to  the  argument. 

We  will  aUudc  to  no  other  tnstances  of  large  expeditions  sent  by  the  English  to 
distant  countries,  than  the  two  expeditions,  each  of  about  10,000  men,  sent  in 
ihe  yciir  1H14  against  this  country:  one  by  the  way  of  Canada,  the  other  to  the 
<iulf  lit  Mexico.  United  in  a  single  force  of  80,000  men  against  our  sea-eoast, 
the  cxitcne<;  would  have  bet?n  less,  and  the  residts  more  certain. 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  constant  naval  inferiority,  have  found 
opportonities  to  embai^  in  great  undertakings  of  the  Bame  nature.  /  In  180S, , 
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Leclcrc  proceeded  to  St.  Domingo  with  34  linc-of-battle  ehips  and  large  frigntee, 
more  tlian  20  email  frigates  and  glonpe,  and  upwards  of  20,000  men. 

We  learn  from  these  points  in  liistory  wliat  constitutts  an  object  wortbT  of 
raet  preparations ;  and  it  is  imposeiblo  to  resist  tlie  fact,  tliat  our  own  coast,  and 
rivers,  and  baj'f,  possess  many  estiiblishments  not  less  inviting  to  an  enemr  than 
Finishing  and  Antwerp. 

We  are  taught,  moreover,  what  conftitntes  a  great  expedition;  in  other  wi,rd^ 
what  is  the  amount  of  force  we  mast  prepare  to  meet ;  and,  more  than  all,  wi-  are 
taught  that  such  an  expedition,  seizing  a  favorable  moment,  when  the  military 
arrangements  of  a  country  are  incomplete — when  the  armies  are  absent,  or  im- 
perfect in  their  organization  or  discipline — does  not  hesitate  to  land  in  the  facf 
of  the  most  populous  districts,  and,  availing  of  the  local  peculiarities,  and  covered 
and  suppli<-a  by  a  fleet,  to  undertake  operations  which  penetrate  deep  into  the 
country,  and  consnrae  considerable  time. 

It  secmd,  therefore,  tliat  whenever  the  object  we  are  to  cover  possesses  a  value 
likely  to  provoke  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy,  or  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  inflict  a 
Bcrious  blow,  it  is  not  enongh  that  the  approaches  by  water  are  guarded  against 
his  ships;  it  will  be  indispensable  to  place  safeguards  against  attacks  by 
land  also.  A  force  considerable  enough  for  very  vigorous  attacks  a^iust  the 
land  eidc  of  the  fortifications  may  be  thrown  upon  the  shore;  and  if  these  j-ield, 
a  way  is  opened  for  the  sbi])S,  and  the  enemy  carries  his  object. 

In  certain  positions,  the  local  drcurastancos  would  favor  the  land  operations 
of  an  enemy;  permitting  him,  while  operating  against  the  forrifications,  to  be 
aided  by  the  fleet,  and  covered  from  the  reaction  of  the  general  force  of  the 
country.  In  other  positions,  the  extreme  thinness  of  tlie  population  in  the 
neighborhood  would  rt-qnire  the  forts  to  rely,  for  a  considerable  time,  on  their 
own  strength.  In  all  such  cases  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  would  \ie 
re<{uisilc  than  in  circumstances  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  all  such  eircumptancef 
the  works  should  he  of  a  strength  adequate  to  resist  an  attack,  although  pi-n^'- 
ver('d  in  vigorously  for  several  days.  But  when  these  land  operations  lead  avHv 
from  the  snipping,  or  when  the  surrounding  population  is  considerable,  or  thv 
enemy  is  nnahle  to  shelter  bis  mi>vcments  by  local  peculiarities,  then  it  will 
suffice  if  the  works  he  comi>ctcnt  to  resist  attacks,  vigorous  also,  of  a  ft^w  hour^ 
only. 

The  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  works  will  depend,  therefore,  on  the  joint 
influence  of  the  value  of  the  object  covered,  the  natural  strength  of  the  [Ki^ition. 
and  the  succor  to  be  drawn  from  the  neighborhood.  We  may  introdnee.  Sf 
instances.  New  York  and  Pensauota.  The  former  is  as  attackable  as  the  lattir; 
that  is  to  say,  it  equally  requires  artificial  defences;  and,  owing  to  its  capiiri-ni* 
harbor  and  easy  entrance,  it  is  not  easy  to  place  it  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as 
to  the  approaches  bv  water.  But  while  an  enemy,  in  approaching  any  of  iht- 
principal  works  by  land,  could  not  well  cover  himself  from  the  attacks  of  ih.- 
conceiitrated  population  of  the  vicinity,  the  rapid  means  of  eoirmtonicaiion  fr-iai 
the  interior  would  daily  bring  great  accessions  to  the  defence.  A  land  attack 
against  the  city  must,  conse(iuently,  be  testrieted  to  a  few  days;  and  the  wcrk^ 
will  fulfil  their  object,  if  impregnable  to  a  coup  de  main. 

Pen^acola,  an  object,  in  many  respects,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  growing 
in  couKequeDCG  every  day,  is  capable  of  hehig  defended  as  perfectly  as  tbi-  ciiy 
just  mentioned.  The  principal  defences  lie  on  a  long  sandy  island,  which  cl"*(-f 
in  the  harbor  from  the  sea.  An  enemy  landed  on  this  island  (Santa  Itoz^ai  wouM 
be  iu  uninterrupted  communication  with  his  fl<^'t;  could,  owing  to  the  s|iaivi>n<'^ 
of  the  jmpulation,  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  for  some  time,  from  any  re-enforrt- 
ments  arriving  at  the  place;  and  would  be  well  protected,  hy  position,  Irom  the 
efl'eels  of  this  succor,  when  it  should  arrive.  While  in  possessiOD  of  naval  sujh'- 
riority,  he  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  calculate  on  being  able  to  ptf  ^.-^  3 
siege  of  many  days  of  the  work  which  occupies  the  extremitj^i^  the  island,  and 
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pmrd*  the  entrance  to  tlie  harbor.  And  even  before  coming  into  poeaeseion  of 
this  woric  bia  ^nn  and  moitar  btitteriea,  on  the  enme  island,  would  aieetroy  every 
tbjn^  Dot  bomb-proof  and  incombustible  at  tlie  navy  yard.  An  attack  not  le^H 
persevering,  and  with  equal  chances  of  success,  might  be  made  from  the  other 
slide  of  [he  harbor  also. 

If,  therefore,  the  power  to  resist  a  coup  de  titai*  be  all  that  is  conferred  on 
llie  fforka  at  I'ensacola,  their  object  will  be  obtained  only  through  the  forbear- 
Mw  of  the  enemy  ;  it  being  obviously  indispensable  that  the  principal  of  these 
works  be  competent  to  resist  a  short  siege,  Jf  this  liability  resulted  from  the 
thinness  of  the  neighboring  population,  it  would  still  be  many  years  before  this 
.'tate  of  things  would  be  materially  altered.  But  it  does  not  depend  on  this 
tlunc;  the  peculiar  topographical  features  will  continue  this  liability  in  spite  of 
inCTeiwing  numbers,  and  ever  so  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  the  interior ; 
it  having  been  proved  that  a  fleet  may  lie  broad  olT  this  shore  and  hold  daily 
cnnununicittion  therewith  during  the  roost  tempe^tnouB  season.  The  Engli^li 
Ai'^  of  men-of-war  and  transports  lay,  dnring  the  last  war,  from  the  7th  of 
Fflinmry  to  the  15th  March,  1814,  anchored  abreast  of  Dauphin  island  and 
Mobile  ['oint,  where  the  cxpopure  is  the  same  as  that  off  Pensacola. 

Between  the  cases  cited,  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  class  of  extreme- 
CA^es,  (n  class  comprising,  however,  many  important  positions,)  almost  every 
(iiuccivnble  modification  of  the  defence  will  be  called  for,  to  suit  the  various 
wnditionii  of  the  several  points. 

The  fortifications  of  the  coast  must  therefore  be  competent  to  the  double  task 
uf  interdicting  the  passage  of  ships  and  resisting  land  attacks — two  distinct  and 
indi^ndcht  qualities.  The  first  demands  merely  an  array  in  suitable  numbers 
>nd  iu  proper  proportions  of  heavy  guns,  covered  by  parapets  proof  against  shot 
^  shells ;  the  second  demands  inaccessibility.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the 
&r*l  quality  necessarily  involving  the  last,  it  has  ofteti  happened,  either  from  the 
littk  value  of  the  position,  or  from  the  supposed  improbability  of  a  land  attack, 
«'  fn«Q  the  want  of  time  to  construct  proper  works,  that  this  property  of  inac- 
cfMibility  has  been  neglected. 

Whenever  we  have  an  object  of  sufficient  value  to  be  covered  by  a  battery, 
"e  should  benr  in  mind  that  the  enemy  will  know  the  value  of  the  object  as 
*'ell  as  ourselves.  That  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  him  to  land  a  party  of  men 
>''ir  an  expedition  of  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  unless  we  take  the  necceaary  pre- 
vi!ntive  mensiirps,  his  party  will  bo  sure  to  take  the  battery  first;  after  which, 
iintbing  will  prevent  his  vessels  consummating  the  design  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  bsiicrv  to  prevent. 

la  general,  the  same  fortifications  that  guard  the  water  approaches  will  pro- 
't-et  tie  avenuee  by  land  also,  but  in  certain  eases  a  force  may  be  so  landed  sls 
'"  ei-ade  the  channel  defences,  reaching  the  object  by  a  route  entirely  inland, 
"f  course  this  danger  must  be  guarded  against  by  suitable  works. 

After  the  preceding  exposition  of  our  views  on  the  general  subject  of  the  de- 
tiiicM  of  the  coast,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  indicate  the  mode  bj- 
»'lucli  the  system  of  fortifications  on  which  we  would  rely  can  be  manned  and 
■'■rved  without  an  augmentation  for  that  particular  purpose  of  the  regular  army. 

Tlie  force  that  should  lie  employed  for  this  service  in  time  of  war  is  the  militia, 
'tiding  the  term  in  a  comprehtnaire  sense;)  the  probability  being  that,  in  most 
"1  iIk-  defmded  points  on  the  seabord,  the  uniformed  and  volunteer  companies 
"ill  fupply  the  garrisons  needed.  And  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  a  service  to 
•  Iiicli  militia  are  better  adaptwl  than  any  other. 

The  prominent  defect  of  a  militia  force  results  from  the  impossibility  of  so 
Iraioing  the  men  to  field  movements  in  the  brief  period  of  their  service  as  to 
liv.'  them  any  confidence  in  themselves  as  mamsuvreis  in  the  face  of  regular 
Troops ;  tb«  little  they  learn  merely  suffices  to  show  them  that  it  is  but  little ; 
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every  attempt  of  tlio  kind  proving,  by  tbe  disorder  that  they  know  not  how  to 
avoid,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  disorder  if  iu  £aG«  of  an  enemy  and  unlet 
fire. 

Without  the  knowledge  to  be  obtiuned  only  hy  long  and  laborious  prarlicc, 
the  militiaman  knows  that  he  is  no  matcli  in  the  field  for  the  regular  ["oldier, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  he  should  dei^ire  to  avoid  an  encounter.  But  llicre 
is  no  such  difficulty  in  the  Bervice  of  fixed  hstteries.  The  militiaman  has  to  lie 
taught  merely  the  service  of  a  single  gun,  than  which  nothing  can  be  mun' 
eiranle.  He  muet  learn  to  use  tbe  rammer  and  tbe  sponge,  the  handspike  and 
the  linstock,  to  load,  and  to  run  to  battery,  to  trail  and  to  fire ;  these  are  al). 
Each  of  these  operations  is  of  t)ie  utmost  simplicity,  dependiug  on  individml 
action  and  not  on  concert,  and  they  may  all  be  taught  in  a  very  hhort  tioi'- 
There  ia  no  mnnceuvring,  no  marching,  no  wheeling.  The  squad  of  one  gun 
may  he  marched  to  another,  but  the  service  of  both  is  the  t»ame.  Even  the  art 
of  pointing  cannon  ia,  V>  an  American  militiaman,  on  art  of  cosy  attaiumeai. 
from  the  skill  that  all  our  countrymen  acquire  in  the  use  of  fire-arms — "drawing 
sight,  or  aiming,"  being  tbe  same  art,  modified  only  by  the  difi'ereuce  in  thegnu. 

The  mode  of  applying  this  force  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  case  of  any  of  nnr 
-cities  on  the  seaboard.  The  forts  and  batteries,  being  put  in  perfect  coadiiion. 
should  be  garrisoned  (at  least  the  more  important  ones)  by  a  small  body  ol 
regular  artillery,  such  as  our  present  military  force  could  sapply,  and  suflicieut 
for  the  preservation  of  the  pnblie  property,  and  to  afiord  indispensable  daily 
guards;  to  these  should  be  added  two  or  three  men  of  the  ordnance  department, 
especially  charged  with  the  condition  of  the  armament  and  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  engineer  soldiers,  whose  sole  duty  it  would  lie  to  attend  to  ihe  con- 
dition of  the  fortifications;  keeping  every  part  in  a  state  of  perlect  repair.  Iu 
certain  important  works,  however,  that  would  be  exposed  to  siege,  or  to  analo- 
gous operations,  it  would  be  prudent,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  a  war.  to 
keep  up  a  more  considerable  body  of  regular  troops. 

The  volunteer  force  of  the  city  should  then  be  divided  into  delacbmenL->, 
without  disturbing  their  company  organization,  and  should  be  assigned  lo  the 
several  works,  accordmg  to  tbe  war  garrisons  required  at  each ;  from  four  lo  ^ii 
men,  according  to  circumstances,  being  allowed  to  each  gun. 

The  lai^r  works  might  require  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  companies ;  the 
smaller,  one,  two,  tlirec,  or  more  companies  ;  and,  in  some  coses,  even  a  plalv^a 
might  suffice,  being  thus  assigned,  each  portion  of  the  city  force  would  liave 
its  definite  alarm-post,  and  should  be  often  taken  to  it,  and  there  eKcrcJ^ed  ui  all 
tbe  duties  of  its  garrison,  and  more  especially  in  tbe  service  of  its  batteries  aud 
in  its  defence  against  ossaulL  The  midtiplicity  of  steamboats  in  all  the  ciiie* 
would  enable  the  volunteers  to  reach  even  the  most  distant  aliirm-jiortd  in  a 
flhort  time. 

In  order  that  all  these  troops  may  become  expert  in  thoir  dutj-,  one  of  tbe 
works  most  convenient  to  the  city,  besides  being  tbe  alarm-post  of  some  partiiu- 
lar  portion  of  tlie  volunteers,  should,  during  peace,  bo  tbe  ordinary  school  I'l 
drill  for  all;  and  in  this  the  detachments  should,  in  turn,  assemble  and  exercbe. 

Besides  the  mere  manual  of  tbe  gun  and  battery,  there  should  t>c  frequent 
target  practice,  as  being  not  only  necessary  w  the  proper  ust  of  the  bailrry. 
but  as  imparting  interest  and  excitement  to  the  service. 

It  nught  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  snt>rait  the  volunteers  to  tbe  drill  of  it 
competent  officer  or  non-commissioned  otSci-r  of  the  regular  artillery;  and.  in 
pnrticular,  to  conduct  the  practice  with  shot  and  shells  under  such  iustmciioa. 

The  portion  of  tbe  military  force  of  the  city  not  stationed  iu  the  tixed  biit- 
leries  would  constitute,  under  an  impending  attack,  a  reserve,  posted  either  in 
one  or  several  bodies,  occording  to  circumstances,  ready  to  cover  exposed  poial^ 
to  co-operate  in  ofiensive  movements,  or  to  relieve  exhausted  ganiaoas :  tiii:- 
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nnrrton  baring  connected  with  it  the  monntcd  force,  the  field  artillery,  and  tbe 
btaTf-  movable  guDB. 

TiJw  appropriation  of  the  volunteer  force  to  the  immediate  defence  of  the  city 
vnulil  operate  in  the  most  favorahle  way  npon  that  force,  BUperadding  to  the 
impnl.ifii  of  patriotism  every  feeling  eoniiccted  with  family,  property,  and  social 
and  ciril  relations,  and,  while  making  mililAry  gcrvice  (lie  lirtit  of  datien,  reliev- 
ing it  of  hardship  and  privation.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  kind 
of  ^'iriee  that  the  governing  motive  in  the  choice  of  officers  would  Im"  favorable 
to  the  condition  of  the  troops,  every  man  feeling  that  the  safety  of  his  dearest 
conwrns  depended  on  the  efficiency  and  courage  of  his  officers.  The  same 
mntive  wotdd  prompt  him,  moreover,  to  desire,  and  contribute  to,  the  highest 
»lotc  if  efficiency  in  the  corps. 

The  organization  of  volunteer  force  here  contemplated  may  comprehend  the 
vholc  maritime  frontier;  and  be  applicable,  also,  at  the  more  populous  points 
npon  the  inland  borders. 

Tlii:^  arrangement,  while  it  might  be  an  enduring  one,  would  be  the  least  ex- 
ppiiHive  by  far  of  any  that  would  be  efficient. 

The  days  of  exercise,  drill,  and  encampment  should  be  fixed  and  invariable, 
in  nrder  that  they  may  the  less  interfere  with  the  private  occupatioua  of  the 
Toinnicers.  During  an  imiMnding  attack,  greater  or  less  portions  should  be 
MDftautly  at  these  poata;  but  still  tlie  service  would  compriac  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  year. 

.icconiiug  to  the  vftlne  of  the  interest  to  be  defended,  and  the  extent  of  the 
wort!"  to  be  occupied,  would  be  the  rank  of  the  chief  command ;  which  should 
he  iiiinifted  to  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  whose  control  might  often  be  ex- 
iead.ll,  advantageously,  over  a  certain  extent  of  seaboard  to  tbe  right  and  left, 
constituting  «  maritime  department. 

Ill  the  tables  to  be  prenented  at  the  end  of  this  report,  we  shall  give  the 
*l»oli;  [imnbtir  of  men  required  for  the  complete  defence  of  each  of  the  works. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  coast  in  detail ;  and,  in  order  to  conform  to 
tlw  ■Senate's  resolation,  we  shall  divide  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  United  States 
int'i  two  great  portions :  the  first  portion  extending  from  Pattamaquodily  bay 
W  Ciipe  F/oriaa  ;  the  second  from  Cape  Florida  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Sabine. 
In  oar  description  we  shall,  without  any  other  than  this  general  acknowledg- 
nuMil.  quote  lately  from  a  report  presented  to  Congress  in  April,  183C,  and  to 
be  found  in  the  Henate  documents  of  the  l^t  session  34th  Congress,  No.  g!)3, 
vol.  4.  lliia  report  contains  an  argument  on  the  general  subject,  embodying 
mniiy  important  considerations,  which  we  have  thought  best  not  to  repeat  in  this 
IwiKtbened  report,  hnt  to  refer  to  as  worthy  of  perusal. 

We  will  conduct  the  examination  geographicully,  beginning  at  the  northeastern 
eitremity,  and  referring  in  every  case  to  accompanying  tables  which  exhibit 
the  several  worka  in  tbe  order  of  relative  importance  as  to  time. 

COAST    FROM   FASSAMAQUODDV  BAY   TO   CAPE   FLORIDA. 

The  extreme  northeastem  section  of  this  coast,  extending  from  Quoddy  Head 
tv  (.'ajie  Cod,  is  characterized  by  its  serrated  outliue  and  its  numerous  liarbors, 
am),  at  cftrtaio  seasons,  by  ita  foggy  atmosphere.  Tlie  extent  of  this  section, 
Dti'.-i.'iLiriug  from  point  to  point  wherever  the  breaks  of  tho  coast  arc  abrupt,  is 
alM.ni  500  miles  j  while  a  strniglit  line  from  one  of  tlie  above-mentioned  caw*  to 
llif  iither  is  hardly  half  that  distance.  The  eastern  half  is  singularly  indented 
by  di-cp  bays ;  Uie  coast  being  universally  rocky  and  possessing  numerous 
ifiauds  surrounded  by  deep  water,  wliich  islands  not  only  incrcaae  the  number 
"f  harbors,  but  cover,  l>esidcs,  an  interior  navigation  well  understood  by  the 
Iwrdy  coasters  and  measurably  secured  by  its  intricacies,'  and  the  other  duigeiB 
of  this  boisterous  and  fo^y  region,  from  interruption  by  an  enemy.    Tht  western 
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half  is  much  less  broken;  it  is  covered  hy  few  islands  in  comparison,  but  con- 
tains several  excellent  harbors. 

Tlie  eastern  harlmra  of  Mabic  are  exposed  in  a  pecDliar  manner.  Tliev  are 
not  only  on  the  flank  of  our  line,  but  they  are  also  quite  near  the  public  ei>ta1<- 
licihmoiits  of  the  greatest  maritinie  power.  They  arc,  moreover,  aa  yet  backed 
by  only  a  thin  population ;  and  are,  consequently,  weak  as  well  as  e.\]H>:'<'iI. 
The  time   may  iint,  however,  be   very  distant  wlien,  becoming   wealthy  and 

Sopiilous,  Ihcy  will  lie  objects  of  a  full  portion  of  the  nnlional  solicitude.  Work* 
esi^rurd  for  these  harbors  must  therefore  be  calculated  for  the  fntnre ;  mu^t  he 
founded  on  the  principle  that  they  must  defend  places  much  more  important  thsii 
any  now  existing  there ;  that,  being  near  the  iKwisessions  of  a  foreign  pow<r, 
they  will  be  in  a  particular  manner  liable  to  sudden  and  repeated  attacks ;  and 
that,  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  coast,  they  are  liable  to  be  tardily  swccond. 
The  works  must  consequently  be  competent  to  resist  cBcalade,  and  to  hold  uiii 
for  a  few  days.  Fishier  works  might  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial :  ihcir 
weakness  would  in  tlie  first  place  invite  attack ;  and  it  being  often  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  occupy  fortified  phiecs  in  an  adversary's  tcrritoi^',  the  enemy  conid 
nrepare  himself  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  forts  after  Uiey  should  fall  inl" 
Ills  hands,  by  adding  temporary  works,  by  providing  strong  garriiioiis,  and  by 
aiding  the  defence  with  hie  vessels. 

Xo  surveys  have  been  made  of  these  harbors,  and  no  plana  formed  for  their 
defence.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  once  for  all,  timt  much  confidence  i' 
not  asked  for  the  mere  conjectures  presented  below,  aa  to  the  number  and  coft 
of  the  works  assigned  for  the  protection  of  the  harbors  which  lirfve  not  yet  b<tu 
sur\-eycd :  in  some  cases  there  may  be  mistakes  as  to  the  number  of  t'oAt  and 
batteries  needed ;  in  others,  errors  will  exist  in  the  estimated  cost. 

Eailport  and  Machi<ti  may  be  mentioned  as  places  tijat  will  unquestionably 
be  thought  to  need  defensive  works  by  the  time,  in  the  order  of  rtlalive  im- 
portance, the  execution  of  tbem  can  be  undertaken  by  tbc  government.  Tliere 
are  several  small  towns  eastward  of  Mount  Desert  island  that  may,  at    ih:ii 

Kriod,  deserve  equal  attention ;  at  present,  however,  the  places  mentioned  will 
the  only  ones  estimated  for;  and  £100,000  will  be  assumed  as  the  coi^t  at 
each.— {Statement  1,  table  ¥.) 

Mount  Desert  it/and,  silunlcd  a  little  east  of  Penobscot  hay,  having  a  cap-i- 
cious  and  close  bnrbor,  affording  anchoragi>  for  the  liigliest  class  of  ve^^sels,  and 
easily  accessible  from  sea,  offers  a  station  for  the  navy  of  an  enemy  sup<Tior  t'> 
any  other  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  this  point  his  cruisers  might  net  with 
great  efi'cct  against  the  na^-igatio^  of  the  enstem  coast,  especially  that  of  Maine: 
and  his  enterprises  could  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity  against  any  ]xiintslu' 
might  select,  Tbi'se  considerations,  added  to  the  very  great  advantage  in  o'rt.iiii 
political  events,  of  our  occupying  a.  naval  station  thus  advanced,  whence  wi- 
might  act  offensively,  together  with  the  expediency  of  providing  places  of  suc- 
cor OH  a  part  of  the  coast  where  vessels  nre  so  frequently  perplexed  in  tlii'ir 
navigation  by  the  prevailing  fogs,  lend  to  the  conclusion  llut  the  fortificatinn.  i:t 
a  strong  manner,  of  this  roadstead  may  before  long  be  necessary.  A  survey  i-I 
this  island  was  liegun  many  rears  ago ;  but  the  [Hirty  being  called  off  to  oiIh  r 
duties  it  was  never  completed.  The  project  of  defensive  works  has  not  \<nu 
niade.  The  entire  cost  may  be,  as  assumed  by  tbe  engineer  departmi^nt  fow 
years  ago,  S500, 000.— (Statement  1.  table  F.) 

Catline. — It  would  seem  to  be  impossibh',  on  this  coast,  to  deprive  an  enemy 
enjoying  naval  Buperioritjr  of  harbors,  or  prevent  his  using  tbem  as  siiition? 
during  a  war — insular  situations,  which  his^vessels  would  render  una[iproacha- 
ble,  being  so  numerous ;  but  it  seems  proixT  that  such  of  these  position:^  as  ai>- 
the  sites  of  towns  should  be  secured.  During  the  last  war  the  English  held  the 
position  of  Oastiue  tor  some  time,  and  left  it  at  theu-  pleasure.    It  ia  probable  ■ 
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Twk  dialing  about  850.000  would  deter  aa  enemy  from  again  making  cboicc 
of  tliis  position. — (StiiU-mcnt  1,  table  F.) 

PtHiihtcot  bay. — Upon  tliis  bay,  and  upon  the  river  nf  the  same  name  flowing 
intu  it,  are  several  flourishing  towna  and  villages.  Of  the  miiny  I«iya  which 
iniermrl  the  coaat  the  Pennbccot  is  the  one  which  presents  the  greatint  number 
if  «al<e  and  ca[tacioua  anchorngea.  As  before  observed  a  large  portion  of  these 
hartKim  must,  for  the  present,  bo  loft  without  defences,  but  the  valuiible  com- 
merfe  of  the  bay  and  river  must  be  covered ;  and  to  afford  a  secure  retreat  for 
?iieh  vcii^els  a«  may  be  unable  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
wr.rka  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  bay,  the  paasage  of  tlio  river  must  be  defended. 
Tfap  lowciil  point  at  which  this  can  be  done  without  great  expense  is  opposite 
Bofksiwri,  at  the  "  narrows."  A  project  bns  bcten  given  iu  for  a  fort  at  tliat 
position  estimated  at  8150,000. — (Statement  1,  table  6.) 

Si.  George'M  luiy.  Broad  hay,  Damar'tteotta,  and  Skeepitcvt. — West  of  the 
Ptnnbjtcot  occur  the  above-mentioned  bays,  all  being  deep  indentatioua  leading 
tn  town?,  villages,  and  various  establishments  of  industry  and  entei-prise.  The 
liay^i  liave  not  been  suneytsl,  and  of  course  no  jilans  have  been  formed  for  their 
diii-nc<.,  8400,000  are  assigned  to  the  defence  of  thei^e  waters.  The  Sheep»- 
ta\  is  an  excellent  harbor  of  refuge  for  vessels  of  every  size. — (Statement  1, 
table  V.) 

Kemiebeek  river. — This  river  (one  of  the  largest  in  the  casitem  States)  enters 
[lie  sea  nearly  midway  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  It 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Chaudiiire,  wliich  is  a  tribntarj*  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  ha*  onee  served  as  a  line  of  operations  against  Quebec,  The  situation  and 
Mteut  of  thin  river,  the  value  of  its  products,  and  the  active  commerce  of  several 
Terv  Soarishing  towns  upon  its  banks,  together  with  the  excellence  of  the 
harlior  within  its  mouth,  will  not  permit  its  defence  to  be  neglected.  The 
'"jrveys  begun  many  years  ago  were  never  finished.  The  estimated  cost  of 
Jefenees,  as  formerly  reported  by  the  engineer  department,  was  8300,000.  Po- 
I'iiioii.*  near  the  mouth  will  permit  a  secure  defence. — (Statement  1.  table  D.) 

Purl/and  harbor. — The  protection  of  the  town,  of  the  merchantmen  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  of  the  ships-of-war  that  may  be  stationed  in  this  harbor  to  watch 
over  this  (lart  of  the  coast,  or  that  may  cuter  for  shelter,  (all  of  them  important 
'■I'jwtj-,)  may  be  secured,  as  an  ini<pection  of  the  map  of  the  harbor  will  show, 
Ipv  lyrcupyiiig  Fort  Preble  I'oint,  House  island.  Hog  Island  ledge,  and  Fish 

If  the  two  cliannels  to  the  west  and  east  of  Ilog  island  can  be  obstructed  at 
!-msII  expense  (to  decide  which  some  surveys  are  yet  necessary)  there  will  be 
m  nccesriity  for  a  batteiy  on  the  ledge,  and  Fish  Point  need  be  occHi)ied  only 
by  t-w\i  works  as  may  be  thrown  up  in  time  of  war.  The  expense,  as  now 
pjtiia;ile(l,  of  the  works  planned  tor  this  defence,  will  be  8155,000  for  Fort 
Pnbli',  and  S4S.000  for  House  island  j  for  Hog  Island  channel  say.  8135,000.— 
(.Stiinmcnt  1,  tjibhfl  A,  D,  E,  and  F.)  In  addition  there  must 'be  repairs  im- 
nwliately  applied  to  the  old  works  at  an  expense  of  SG.COO. 

Sum,  Keantbunk,  and  York. — Small  works  eoiu[Miratively  will  cover  these 
pUce.< ;  875,000  is  assumed  as  the  aggivgate  cost. — (Statem<-nt  1,  table  F.) 

Por/xmouth  harbor  and  nary  yard. — The  oidy  good  roadstead  or  harbor 
lifiiveen  Ca[(e  Elizabeth  and  Oape  Ann  is  Portsmouth  liarbor,  within  the  mouth 
(•f  I'iscataqun  river.  Linc-of-battle  ships  can  ascend  as  high  as  Fox  Point,  seven 
mills  aliove  tlie  town.  This  situation,  snflicienlly  commodious  for  a  aeeoudary 
uaval  di'pot  designed  to  repair  vessels  of  war,  should  bo  maintained ;  but  it  is 
to  hi'  rcCTitted  that  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Fox  Point  was  not  chosen  as  the 
i-ile  of  the  navy  yard  instead  of  Femald's  island.  Being  where  it  is,  it  will  be 
neccr-sarv,  in  time  of  war,  to  make  some  particular  dispositions  for  the  protection 
of  the  navy  yard  from  an  attack  from  the  north  shore  of  the  river. 

The  [lositiou  of  Fort  Constitution  will  certainly,  and  that  of  Fort  McCleari^ 
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will  probably,  be  occnpied  bv  the  defences,  thongh  the  wnrke  themselvcB  should 
givp  plncc  to  thdsf  thnt  will  belter  fulfil  the  object.  The  other  posirioiis  for 
forts  or  batteries  are  Gcirishc'e  Point,  Fishing  island,  and  Clark'B  inland,  »Ame, 
if  not  all,  of  which  muHt  be  occupied.  Snrveye  are  required  before  the  prujeeld 
can  he  formed,  or  before  esittmntcB  can  be  made ;  but  there  is  mieon  for  Udieriug 
that  the  entire  coet  of  fortifying  thifl  harbor  will  not  fall  abort  of  £300,000. — 
(Statement  1,  table  D.) 

Kwbur^port  harbor. — The  points  forming  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  are 
continually  changing,  and  it  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  rely,  for  tlie  defi-nee 
of  the  harbor,  on  works  to  be  thrown  up  during  n  «'ar.  There  is  only  a  i<hi>at 
drauglit  of  water.  It  is  thonglit  $100,000  will  defend  this  liarbor  adequately.— 
(Statement  1,  table  F.) 

G/oucrsler  harbor. — The  position  of  tliis  barbor,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann,  places  it  in  close  relation  with  the  navigation  of  all  Kaawchuiu'tli'  bay, 
and  imparts  to  it  considerable  importance,  ^o  surveys  have  yet  l>een  nude, 
but  it  \s  believed  thnt  sufficient  defence  may  be  provided  for  S300,000. — (State- 
ment 1,  table  E.)  Should  there  he  any  occusion  for  defensive  works  bi'forc  the 
])ropo»i'd  new  works  can  be  commenced,  an  expenditure  of  310,000  in  Djiaire  uf 
the  old  fort  will  be  required. — (Table  A.) 

Bererly  harhor. — This  harbor  will  be  defended  chiefly  by  a  portiim  of  the 
works  designed  for  Salem.  §50,000  in  addition  will  secure  it.--(StalenH-nt  1. 
table  F.) 

Salem  harbor. — The  port  of  Salem  is  distant  from  Marblehead  twoniih-i'.and 
separateil  therefrom  by  a  peninsula.  The  occupation  of  the  extremity  of  Win- 
ter island  (where  ore  ihtf  ruina  of  Fort  Pickering)  on  one  eide,  and  Naugu.^ 
Head  on  the  other,  will  effectually  secure  tbw  harbor.  Projects  have  hci-ii  pre- 
sented for  this  defence,  estimated  to  cost  S:J35,000. — (Statement  1,  tables  D  and 
F.)  On  R  sudden  emergency,  old  Fort  Lee  may  be  put  in  an  effective  state  lor 
$a,000.— (Table  A.) 

M'irb/chead  harbor. — Besides  covering,  in  some  measnre,  the  harbor  of  Itds- 
ton,  Siilem  and  iliirblehead  harbors  possess  an  important  commerce  of  ilirir 
own,  and  also  afford  shelter  for  vessels  prevented,  by  certain  winds,  from  entir- 
ing  Boston,  or  pursuing  their  course  eastward.  The  propa«<od  mode  of  di-tend- 
ing  Marblehead  harbor  consists  in  occupying,  on  the  north  side,  the  hilk>ck 
which  commands  the  present  Fort  Senrall,  (which  will  be  superseded  by  the  m-v 
work,)  and,  on  the  south,  the  position  of  Jack's  Point.  The  two  works  wiil 
cost  $318,000. — (Statements  1,  tables  D  and  F.) 

To  repiMr  old  Fort  Sewall,  which  maybe  necessary,  if  the  new  works  4tren<>t 
soon  begun,  will  n-quire  $10,000.— (Table  A.) 

Botion  harbor. — We  tome  now  to  the  most  important  harhor  in  the  eaetim 
section  of  the  const ;  and,  considering  the  relation  to  general  corameree.  and  the 
interests  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  Union. 

After  a  careful  cuamination  of  all  the  necci'sary  conditwns  of  such  a  problem, 
the  hoard  of  naval  officers  and  engineers,  in  their  joint  report  of  1820,  g!i\'e  tliL* 
harbor  a  preference  over  all  other  positions  to  the  east,  and  inclu*ive,  of  New 
York  liay  and  the  Hudson,  as  the  seat  of  the  great  northern  naval  Avynt ;  and 
the  govcrtmient,  hy  the  great  additions  and  improvements  that  have  from  ye:tr 
to  year  been  since  made  to  the  navy  yard  on  the  Cbarlestown  side,  have  vina- 
ally  sanctioned  the  recommendation  of  the  boArd.  But,  iudeiHiident  of  ibi- 
navy  yard,  Boston  is  a  city  of  great  wealth,  and  possesses  an  cxtemive  and  ■c- 
tive  commerce. 

The  old  works  defended  merely  the  interior  basin  from  attacks  by  water  ; 
but,  as  it  often  happens  that  vessels  enter  Kantaskel  roads  with  a  wind  t-mf^in; 
to  take  them  to  the  city,  or  nre  detained  in  I'reBid<'Ut  roads  hy  light  wind*  or  ho 
adveriie  tide  ;  as  the  former,  especially,  is  a  very  convenient  auchoragc  wheiiii- 
to  proceed  to  sea ;  and,  above  all,  as  Nantaeket  roods  afordft.  the  bust  porribi- 
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«tatinn  for  a  blockading  aquadron,  it  was  deoined  indispensable  to  place  permn- 
iieDi  dcfcnci':;  nt  tbe  moiitli  of  tfic  barbfir.  Tlio  project  of  defence  regards  tlie 
riistiog  worku,  with  tlie  necessary  rcpiurs  and  modi  Beat  ions,  as  conslitnting  a 
second  barrier. 

Besidex  a  permanent  work,  now  well  ndvauced,  on  OeoT^^'B  island,  it  contem- 
plBtes  pernianenl  works  on  Nantnsket  Head  ;  filling  np  the  Broad  Sound  cbaa- 
nel,  M  ax  to  leave  no  passage  in  that  direction  for  ships-of-war. 

Until  the  br»t  draught  for  steam  vesHeld  nf  war  shall  be  well  ascertained,  it 
will  not  be  aafo  to  say  to  what  depth  the  Broad  Sound  channel  should  be  re- 
ftrictcd :  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  positively  asserted  that  this  description  of  vessel 
MB  be  couveniently  excluded  by  such  means.  Other  vessels  can,  however,  be 
tliuii  excluded ;  and  steam  vessels  pai>sing  this  channel  would  still  have  to  pass 
tbe  inner  barrier.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  for  this  harbor  is  82,040,000. 

Besides  the  works  of  a  permanent  character,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  be- 
paning  of  a  war,  to  erect  several  temporary  works  on  certain  positions  in  the 
Lirhor,  and  on  the  lateral  approaches  to  the  navy  yard. — (Statement  1,  tables 
A.  E,  and  i\) 

PlgmontA  and  Proeincftown  harbor*. — Those  harbors  have  a  commerce  of 
ume  eonseqnence  of  tlieir  own,  but  they  are  particularly  interesting  in  reference 
to  the  port  of  Boston.  While  thesF  are  undefended,  an  enemy's  squadron  block- 
ading Matisachn^etti  bay  will  have  ports  of  refuge  under  his  lea,  which  would 
fiuibie  him  to  maintain  his  blockade,  even  thnjtighont  the  most  stormy  seasons — 
kuowitig  that  the  winds  which  would  force  him  to  seek  shelter  would  be  adverse  to 
nut  ward -bound,  and  fatal  to  such  inward  vessels  as  shoidd  venture  near  the  Cape. 
Were  the  enemy  deprived  of  these  harbors,  he  would  be  unable  to  enforce  a 
rl^Tous  inve.>tnient,  as  he  would  be  constrained  to  take  an  oSng  on  every  ap- 
jiniach  of  foul  weather.  Our  own  vessels  coming  in  from  sea,  and  finding  an 
enemy  interposed  between  them  and  Boston,  or,  being  turned  from  their  course 
by  adverse  winds,  would,  in  case  of  the  defnice  of  these  porta,  find  to  the  south 
ul'  Boston  shelters  equivalent  to  those  provided  in  the  east,  at  Marblehead,  Sa- 
ItiD,  (iloHCfptor,  and  Poilsmoutb.  Plymouth  harbor  has  not  been  fully  sur- 
veyed. I'rovinectowD  harbor  baa  been  surveyed,  but  the  projects  of  defence 
hare  not  been  formed.  Tbe  former,  it  is  thought,  may  be  suitably  covered  by 
a  work  of  no  great  cost  on  Gamctt  i'oint ;  while,  to  fortify  Provincetown  harbor 
it)  such  a  way  as  to  cover  vessels  taking  shelter  therein,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprive  an  enemy  of  safe  anchorages,  will  involve  considerable  expense.  Pro- 
liaiily  no  m'aror  estimate  can  be  lormcd  at  present,  than  that  oflered  by  the  en- 
gineer department  some  years  ago,  which  gave  8100,000  for  Plymouth,  and 
8000,000  for  Provincetown. — (Statement  1,  tables  D  and  IL) 

The  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Halteras  diftera  from  the  northeastern 
ncctiou  in  possessing  tcwer  harbors,  in  liaving  but  little  rocky  and  a  great  por- 
linn  of  tuuidy  shore,  in  its  milder  climate  aud  clearer  atmosphere ;  and  it  differs 
Irom  all  the  other  portions  in  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  its  interior  seas  and 
sounds,  aud  in  the  distance  to  which  deep  tide  navigation  extends  up  its  uumer- 
nat  large  rivers.  The  circuit  of  the  coast,  not  including  the  shores  of  the  great 
lays,  measures  050  miles,  while  a  straight  line  from  one  of  the  above-named 
GtiHf  to  the  other  measures  about  fiao  mih's. 

MartAa'g  Vineyard  tound. — To  the  south  of  Cape  Cod  lie  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which,  witli  several  smaller  islands  on  the  south, 
and  the  {irojection  of  Cape  Malabar  on  the  east,  enclose  the  above-named  sound. 
Tlie  channels  through  this  sound,  being  suiHcient  for  merchant  vessels,  and  one 
of  the  channels  permitting  the  passi^  <!vcn  of  small  frigates,  are  not  only  the 
mni'taiit  tmek  of  coasting  vessels,  but  itlso  of  large  numbers  of  vessels  arriving 
in  the  tempestuons  months  from  foreign  vovnges.  There  are  within  the  sound 
the  harltnrs  of  Tarpaulin  Coee,  Hohnet's  Hole,  Edgarlotm,  Falmouth,  Hgan- 
*it,  and  Nantucket,  besides  small  anchorages. 
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In  addition  to  the  mftny  thonsaad  Tenaels  pnseiag  tliie  water  annuallv,  (of 
whicb  there  arc  sometimue  forty  or  fiftVi)  a  portion,  contaiuing  very  v.-Uunhk' 
cargoes,  to  be  ecen  in  the  liarbnre  awaiting  a  change  of  wind,  there  ie  KUppoi^cil 
to  be  nt  Icnst  40,000  tone  of  whalin?  vessels  owned  in  tl)e  towns  of  tliix  lutuod. 

If  tbc  harbors  just  named  are  to  be  defended  at  all,  it  maet  be  by  fortifica- 
tions. There  is  little  or  no  population  except  in  the  towns,  and  even  ihi:*  if  W- 
lieved  to  bo  entirely  without  military  organization.  A  privateer  mi<;lit  run  iiiin 
either  of  these  harbors,  and  capture,  dei^troy,  or  levy  contribntione  ,it  pleofare. 
1'he  use  of  the  soimd  itself,  as  an  anchorage  for  vcsi<ele  of  war,  cannot  be  pre- 
prcvnted  by  fortifications  alone.  £^50,000  may,  perhaps,  suffice  for  tlie  defence 
of  all  the  harliors  against  the  kind  of  enterprise  to  which  they  ate  expOr>ed. — 
(Statement  1,  table  F.) 

AVw  Bedford  and  Fairhaeen  harhor. — No  survey  Itos  been  made  of  lliis 
harbor,  on  which  lie  two  of  the  most  flourishing  towns.  It  is  easily  defenfible, 
and  the  amount  formerly  assumed  by  the  engineer  department  will  prubably 
suffice,  namely,  $300,000. — (Statement  1,  tabit!  D.) 

Buzzard's  bay. — Interposed  between  the  main  and  the  island  of  Martliii'.- 
Vineyard,  arc  the  Elizabeth  islands,  wbieb  bound  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  fouih. 
Tliis  bay  covers  the  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  and  might  be  used  at-  an  niicLur- 
age  by  an  enemy's  fleet ;  but  it  is  too  wide  to  be  defended  by  tiirtiliciitiunj'. 

Narragamet  haif. — The  properties  of  ihia  great  roadstead  will  be  lierebriefiy 
adverted  to.  More  minute  iufonnation  may  be  obt^ed  by  r«fereuco  to  repons 
of  1820  and  1821. 

Afl  a  harbor,  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  beet  on  the  whole  coaM  ot 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  the  only  close  man-of-war  harbor  that  is  accessible 
with  a  northwest  wind,  the  prevailing  and  most  violent  wind  of  the  incleiucut 
ecniton.  Numerous  bonrds  and  ciiminist^ions,  sometimes  composed  of  naval 
officers,  sometimes  of  army  officers,  sometimes  of  officers  of  both  ser^-iees,  have, 
at  different  times,  had  the  subject  of  this  roadetead  under  consideraiion ;  aud  ail 
have  concurred  in  recommending,  in  strong  terms,  tliat  it  be  maile  u  place  of 
naval  rendezvous  and  repair,  if  not  a  great  naval  depot ;  one  or  more  of  ilic:^- 
commissions  preferring  it,  for  the  latter  purpose,  to  all  other  positions.  ITicft 
recommendations  have  not  been  acted  on;  out  it  is  Dext  to  certain  thit  a  war 
would  tbrce  their  adoption  upon  the  government. 

With  the  opening  of  this  anchorage  properly  defended,  hardly  a  vesscl-of- 
war  would  come,  eillier  singly  or  in  small  squadrons,  upon  the  eoa^t,  in  tht- 
boisteroua  season,  without  aiming  at  this  port,  on  account  of  the  comimrati^i- 
certainly  of  an  immediate  entrance.  And  this  would  be  particularly  the  e»»- 
with  vessela  injured  by  heavy  weather,  or  in  conflict  wilh  an  enemy;  with  vee- 
eela  bringing  in  prizes,  or  pursued  by  a  superior  force. 

This  uae  of  the  jiort  would  almost  necessarily  bring  wilh  it  the  demand  fur 
the  means  of  repairing  and  refitting;  and  the  concentration  of  these  upon  somr 
suitable  spot  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  dock  yard. 

For  the  same  reason  that  shipe-of-war  would  collect  here,  it  wonlil  be  i 
favorite  point  of  rendezvous  for  privateers  and  their  prizes,  and  a  common  jiUo' 
of  refuge  for  merchantmen. 

From  this,  as  a  naval  station,  the  navigation  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  the 
communication  between  this  and  Slartha's  Vineyard  sooud,  or  Buiaard's  bay. 
might  be  well  protected ;  New  London  liarbor  would  be  covered ;  the  navy  van! 
would  command  southwardly,  as  from  Hampton  roads  northwanlly.  the  ?«■«' 
inward  curve  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Cod  aud  Cape  Hatt«ras;  the  influeiw 
of  which  command  over  the  blockading  operations  of  an  enemy  will  be  apnarMit. 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  only  liarboi-s  of  refuge  left  to  him  will  be  tin' 
Delaware,  Gardiner's,  and  Buzzard's  bays,  and  Martha's  \'hieyard  sound. 

Tlic  bays  first  mentioned  belong  to  tl'io  class,  before  alludoMJih  wJtich,  bdnp      -, 
too  wide  for  complete  defence  by  batteries,  must  cal'  '  IL^f^fV*^      I 
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a  the  navy  may  sapply;  aud,  id  reference  to  their  defence  by  thc^c  mcaos, 
nothing  can  be  more  importaDt  than  the  fortification  of  Xairaganset  roads, . 
krcaiuf^  »1I  but  the  firet  of  the  baya  juet  named  (including  an  anchorage  for 
eliips-ol'-war  under  Ulock  isEand)  would  be  commanded  by  a  eingle  ^tjuad- 
mu  of  thoee  Seating  defences  lying  in  these  roads.  To  a  equodron  of  stCAm 
batt^m^,  for  instance,  lying  under  the  foitiJicatiouB,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  little  conitequence  into  which  of  the  above  anchorages  an  enemy  should 
go — all  U^ing  within  reach  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  some  witliin  sight.  We 
rill  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  nee  of  floating  defences  is  in  aceordnnce 
R'Lth  till-  principle  before  insisted  on ;  they  are  not  expected  to  close  the  entrance 
LD[o  tht-M;  several  bays,  that  would  require  a  squadron  for  each  at  lca»t  equal  to 
the  eaemy'e;  but  as  the  enemy  goes  in  merely  for  rest  or  ehclter,  and  there  is 
no  olijifi  that  he  can  injure,  he  may  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  our  Btjundron 
uiU  uiituul  him  only  when  the  circumstances  of  wind,  weather,  &c.,  pve  all  the 
advoutages  to  the  attack.  The  fortification  of  Narragunset  roads  is  therefore, 
ill  (^M'l,  a  most  important  contribution  toward  the  defence  of  all  the  ucighbor- 
io;  ODcliorages. 

Bat  the  same  properties  that  make  Karraganaet  n>ada  bo  precious  to  us,  would 
rewmmend  them  to  the  enemy  also ;  and  their  natural  advantiigcs  will  be 
eohanct^  in  hie  eyea  by  the  valae  of  all  the  objects  these  advantagen  may  have 
accumulated  therein. 

If  this  roadstead  were  without  defence  an  enemy  cnuld  occupy  it  without  op- 
p-tfiiion,  and,  by  the  aid  of  naval  superiority,  fonn  a  lodgment  on  the  island  of 
Itliode  Island  for  the  war.  Occupying  this  island  with  his  troops,  and  with  his 
lfii;t,i  (he  channels  on  either  side,  he  might  defy  all  the  forces  of  the  eastern 
Stales ;  and  while,  from  this  position,  his  troops  would  keep  In  alarm  and  motion 
liie  population  of  the  eaet,  feigned  expeditions  against  Jiew  York,  or  against 
more  *mi hem  cities,  would  equally  alarm  the  country  in  that  direction;  and 
ibai,  tliongh  he  might  du  no  more  than  menace,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  tlio 
eailhirraitfment  and  expense  into  which  he  would  drive  the  government. 

It  has  bct^n  alleged  that  similar  consequences  would  flow  from  the  occupation 
of  other  positions,  (such,  for  instance,  as  arc  afforded  in  thebays  just  mentioned,) 
^  that,  therefore,  the  defence  in  a  strong  manner  of  Narragansct  roads  is  use- 
le,-s. 

Even  allowing  that  there  are  other  advantageous  and  ioacceasible  positions 
whereon  an  enemy  might  place  himself,  is  it  a  reason  because  the  foe  oio  in 
t^pite  of  OB,  possess  himself  of  comparatively  uneai'e  uj)d  open  harbors,  thiit  we 
^biiuld  not  apply  to  our  own  uses,  but  yield  up  to  hiro  the  very  best  harbor  on 
llie  ciiast ;  that  we  should  submit  to  capture  and  destruction  the  valuable  objects 
that  accumulate  in  consequence  of  the  properties  of  the  harbor  I 

But  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  outer  and  wider  harbora  will  answer  for 
'■m-li  an  establishment  as  we  have  supposed,  nor  for  any  other  puq>ose  than  an 
"ceii.'iiniial  anchorage  of  ships-of-war;  and  for  these  reasons,  amongst  others; 
that  atthongh  ships-of-war  might  possibly  ride  in  these  broad  waters  at  all 
Kia*on:*,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  meosnre  of  great  temerity  for  tnuisporls  to 
attempt  it,  except  in  the  mildest  seaiions;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
li'i-iiili;  ex[>edition  wonld  resort  to  no  harbor  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  uule^is  it 
alf.ink-d  sure  protection  to  its  transports;  these  being  the  only  meaus  by  which 
uliirior  puqioeen  could  be  executed,  or  final  retreat  from  tlie  country  cfiected. 

If,  moreover,  Narmganeet  roads  he  fortified  and  become  a  naval  station,  or  at 
liMf^t  ihc  station  of  a  floating  force  <tesif;ned  to  net  against  these  outer  waters, 
I'lich  an  establishment  by  any  enemy  would  at  once  be  put  u]ion  the  defeniiive, 
aixl  riMiuirc  the  constant  presence  of  a  superior  fleet ;  thus  measurably  losing 
the  object  of  the  establishment. 

[iide[M.'ndent  of  the  qualities  of  the  harbor,  however,  none  of  thefc  bays  would 
iuijwer  our  purpose  :  Ist.  Because  they  cannot  be  securely  defended  ;  and,  2d. 
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Because  tlie^  are  difficult  of  Bccecis  from  the  main — the  comnranication  with  thrm 
faeiii^  linhle  to  intermption  by  bad  weather,  and  liable  to  be  cnt  off  by  the  eneiov. 

Tlic  defence  adopted  for  Narroganaet  roads  mnet  be  formidable  on  the  imjuiri- 
ant  i>oiiits,  because  they  wilt  be  exposed  to  powerful  expeditions.  Allhiin<!l) 
the  popscHsion  of  this  harbor,  the  dealruetion  of  the  naTsl  etitabti shine nt,  ih^ 
capturt;  of  the  floating  defences,  and  the  possetiiiioQ  of  the  island  as  a  plBc<'  <>f 
deuirkatton  and  refreshment,  should  not  be  considered  as  constituting,  ot'  tln'm- 
selvcN,  oijjects  worthy  a  preat  expedition,  they  mip-ht  very  well  lie  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  of  such  expedition ;  and  defences  weak  in  their  character  mi<;ht 
tempt,  rather  than  deter  it;  for,  although  unable  to  resist  his  enterprise,  they 
might  l>e  fully  competent,  after  being  captured  and  strengthened  by  such  ntean^ 
as  he  would  hare  at  hand,  to  protect  liim  from  ofiensive  demonstrations  on  onr 
part. 

There  are,  besides,  in  the  local  circumstances,  some  reasons  why  the  work? 
should  be  strong.  The  channel  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  islaitd,  being  jhtidv 
nently  cWed  by  a  solid  bridge,  rctjui res  no  dclcnsive  works ;  hnt  this  bridp' 
being  at  the  upjicr  end  of  the  islund,  the  channel  is  open  to  an  enemy  all  alon? 
the  I'lii'teru  shore  of  the  island.  Works  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  chanml 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island  cannot,  therefore,  prevent,  nor  even  opjiose.  a 
lauding  on  the  eastern  side.  TJie  enemy,  conacquently,  may  take  pofccwioo, 
and  hi'ud  hiH  whole  force  to  the  reduction  of  the  forts  on  the  inland,  which  can- 
not bi'  relieved  ontil  a  force  has  been  orpinized,  brought  from  a  distance,  n^i- 
voyed  by  wattT  to  the  points  attacked,  and  landed  in  the  face  of  bis  batieri)-* ; 
all  this  obviously  requiring  peveral  days,  during  which"  the  forte  should  U-  n\if 
ble  of  holding  out.  To  do  this  aganist  an  expedition  of  10,000  or  20,000  nn-n. 
demnnds  vouelbing  more  than  the  strength  to  resist  a  single  aseault. 

Uiilei'i'  the  main  works  be  competent  to  withstand  a  seige  of  a  few  dnye.lbev 
will  not  therefore  fulfil  their  trust,  and  will  be  worse  than  ut>eless. 

It  nuittt  here  be  noticed  that,  altliongh  the  works  do  not  prevent  the  landing 
of  an  cnimiy  on  Uhode  Island,  they  will,  if  capable  of  resisting  hia  efforip  f'>r  a 
few  days,  make  his  residence  on  the  island  for  any  length  of  time  impos^'iM'' : 
eince  forecn  in  any  number  may  be  brought  from  the  main  and  landed  nndi-r 
the  cover  of  the  fire  of  tlie  works. 

To  come  now  to  tlie  piirticnlnr  defences  proposed  for  this  roadstead.  It  miifl 
be  stated  tliat  there  are  three  entrauees  into  ^arraganset  roads  : 

1.  The  eiiKlorn  channel,  which  pns<<ea  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of 
Rhode  Iiilnnd.  This,  aa  before  stated,  being  shut  by  a  solid  bridge,  neeili*  n*> 
defence  hy  fortifications,  other  than  a  field-work  or  two,  which  may  be  thrown 
up  at  the  ojiening  of  a  war. 

2il.  Tlie  central  channel,  which  enters  from  sea  by  passing  between  Hhode 
Island  fljid  Canonicut  island.  This  is  by  fur  the  best  entrance,  aiidiemi? 
to  the  Iwst  anchorage ;  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  defend  by  a  fort  on  the  e*M 
side  of  the  entrjince,  designed  to  be  the  principal  work  in  the  system.  Thi-* 
work,  called  Fort  Adams,  is  nearly  completed.  On  the  west  si^c  of  the  en- 
trance it  is  proposed  to  place  another  work ;  and  on  an  inland,  called  R»r.- 
island,  facing  the  entrance,  a  third  work.  It  is  also  proposed  to  repair  the  "id 
fort  on  Goat  island,  just  within  the  mouth ;  and  also  old  Fort  Green,  which  i^  a 
little  higher  up,  and  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 

3d.  Art  to  the  western  l>assag(^  three  inotlcs  present  ihemsclvw;  first,  by  n- 
ducitig  the  depth  of  water  by  an  artificial  ledge,  so  as  while  the  pas^wge  rli.*ill 
be  as  free  as  it  is  now  for  the  coasting  trade,  it  shall  be  shut  as  to  the  ves^l^'  nt 
war,  including  steam-vessels ;  secoiul,  by  relying  on  fortications  alone  ti>  ch»s.' 
the  channel ;  or,  third,  by  resorting  in  part  to  one  and  in  port,  to  the  other  rnmle 
just  mentioned.  Either  is  praticnble;  nut,  l>cing  the  least  expensive  and  iuu~t 
certain,  the  estimates  are  founded  on  the  first. 
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The  total  coet  of  the  NnimgnsBCt  defences  ie  eetimated  at  81,817,482. — 
(Statement  1,  tables  A,  B.  D,  E,  and  F.) 

Gardiiter't  bay. — It  is  uncertain  whetlier  thii>  harbor,  which  would  be  a  very 
Tsloablc  one  to  an  enemy  inveBting  this  part  of  the  coast,  ie  defenaiblc  by  forti- 
ficatJouB  alone.  After  it  shall  have  been  surveyed,  it  may  appear  that  from  one 
or  more  piisitions,  the  whole  anchorage  may  be  controlled  by  heavy  een  mortars. 
In  such  a  case,  the  defensive  works  wonid  not  be  costly.  If  it  be  found  cx- 
Wient  to  fortify  some  particular  portion  of  the  bay,  as  an  anchor^  for  steam 
batterieti,  (which,  however,  is  not  antidpated,)  tlie  expense  wonM  probably  be 
V  ^Kut  ns  was  anticipated  some  years  since  by  the  engineer  department,  viz  ; 
^00.000.— (Statement  1,  table  F.) 

Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  and  Stanington,  Cottnect'icut. — Neither  of  tJiese  har- 
bors has  been  surveyed  with  reference  to  defence.  The  first  is  posReKned  of  con- 
cmiEiderable  tonni^ ;  and  the  second,  besides  being  engaged  in  commerce,  is 
tbp  termiuous  of  a  railroad  from  Boston.  $100,000  maybe  assigned  to  the 
fint,  and  $200,000  to  the  other. — (Statement  I,  tables  E  and  F.) 

A"mf  London  harbor  is  very  important  to  the  commerce  of  Long  Island  smmd ; 
and,  as  a  port  of  easy  access,  having  great  depth  of  water,  rarely  freezing,  and 
Mng  easily  defended,  it  is  an  excellent  station  for  tho  navy.  It  is  also  valna- 
Up  a.'  a  sli<>lter  for  vessels  bound  out  or  home,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  block- 
admg  squadron  off  Sandy  Hook. 

In  the  plan  of  defence,  the  present  forts  (Trumbull  and  Griswold)  give  place 
to  more  efficient  works,  whereof  the  expense  is  estimated  at  8441,000. — (State- 
ment 1.  tables  C  and  F.) 

Mm/ih  of  Connecticut  rirer. — This  river  has  been  shown  to  be  snbject  to  the 
npeditions  of  an  enemy.  No  survey  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  its  de- 
fences; SIOO.OOO  is  introduced  here  as  the  conjectural  cost. — (Statement  1, 
table  F.) 

-Ww  Haeen  harbor. — It  is  proposed  to  defend  this  harbor  by  improving  and 
fnUrginir  Fort  Hale,  and  substituting  a  new  work  for  the  slight  redoubt  erected 
dqriiig  the  last  war,  called  Fort  Wooster.  Tlie  expense  of  both  may  lie  set 
down  at  890,000,  exclusive  of  $5,000  for  immediate  repairs  of  old  Fort  Hale. — 
[Statement  1,  table  F.) 

There  are  several  towns  between  New  Haven  and  New  York,  on  both  sides 
of  the  sound ;  none  of  them  are  very  largo  as  yet,  still,  most,  if  not  all,  are  pros- 
peroui<  and  increasing.  Although,  in  tlieir  present  condition,  it  might  not  be 
dimmed  necessary  to  apply  any  money  to  permanent  defences,  yet,  as  part  of 
ihc  prei'eut  object  is  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  ultimate  cost  ot  com- 
pleiely  fortifying  the  coast,  it  seems  proper  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
tarns  of  these  towns  may  become  olijects  of  predatory  enterpriscB  of  some  mag- 
nitude. Bearing  in  mind  the  probable  increase  of  population  In  the  mean 
time,  and  the  situation  oi'  the  places  generally,  it  is  thought  that  8200,000  will 
be  enough  to  pro^ndc  defences  for  all. — (Statement  1,  table  F.) 

.Veir  York  harbor-^Vhe  objects  of  the  projected  works  for  the  socnrity  of 
Ke»  York  are  to  cover  tho  city  from  an  attack  by  land  or  sea ;  to  protect  its 
Dinncrons  shipping;  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  blockade  of  this  great 
pott ;  and  to  cover  the  interior  communiention  uniting  this  harbor  with  the  Del- 
aware. In  tlie  present  condition  of  the  defences  an  enemy  would  encounter  no 
great  opposition,  whether  his  attack  were  made  by  land  or  water. 

Tliere  arc  two  avenues  to  the  city,  namely :  one  by  the  main  channel,  direct 
from  sea,  and  one  by  the  sound.  If  an  enemy  come  by  the  way  of  the  sinind, 
li'  may  now  bind  his  forces  on  the  New  York  side,  at  Hell  Gate,  within  lesij  than 
ten  miles  of  New  York,  and  the  next  day,  at  the  ktest,  be  in  the  city  ;  or  he 
may  land  on  the  Long  Island  side  at  the  same  distance,  and  in  the  same  time  be 
maj-ier  of  the  navy  yard  and  of  Brooklyn  heights,  whence  the  city  of  New  York 
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iB  perfectly  commanded  ;  or  be  may  divide  liis  forces  and  reach  both  objects  at 
tbe  (<nme  momeut. 

TIic  projected  BjHtcm  of  defence  cloeea  this  avcnne  at  tlio  greatest  distance 
poaiiible  from  the  city,  namely,  at  Throg'e  PoinL  The  occupation  of  tliis  point 
will  force  tlie  enemy  to  land  more  tlian  twenty  miles  from  tbe  city  on  one  side, 
and  ctill  furtlicr  from  ihc  navy  yard  on  the  other. 

A  work  now  in  progress  at  Ibrog'g  Point  will  probably  prevent  any  attempt 
to  force  this  passage.  It  will,  &e  wc  have  seen,  obli^  an  enemy  to  laud  at  a 
coni»idcrabIc  distance  from  the  object ;  and,  as  ko  will  then  be  unable  to  tnm  tbe 
strong  position  afforded  by  Uarlem  river,  tbe  cover  on  the  New  York  eide  will 
be  sufficient. 

But  fliould  be  land  on  tbe  Long  ittlnnd  eide  he  might,  by  leaving  parties  on 
suitable  ])oitttions  with  a  view  to  prevent  our  erotifing  the  river  and  falling  on 
his  rear,  make  a  da^h  at  the  navy  yard,  having  no  obstacle  in  his  front.  To 
prevent  this  effectually,  and  also  to  accomplish  other  objects,  a  work  fihould  be 
erected  on  AVilkins'a  Point,  opposite  Throg's  Point.  This  work,  besides  com- 
pleting the  defence  of  the  channel,  would  involve  a  march  against  the  navy  yard 
from  this  quarter  in  great  danger ;  since  all  the  forces  that  could  be  colleeli'd  on 
the  New  York  shore  might,  under  cover  of  this  work,  be  crossed  over  to  Long 
iiiland,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cutting  off  his  communication  wirh  the 
fleet.  Tlie  two  works  on  Tbrog'a  and  Willdns's  Points  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  protecting,  on  that  side,  the  city  and  navy  yard. 

Against  an  attack  by  the  main  channel  there  arc — 

1m.  The  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  would  act  upon  an  enemy's 
squadron  only  after  its  arrival  before  the  place.  They  coneiHt  of  Fort  Colum- 
bus, Cuctle  Williams,  and  South  Battery,  on  Governor's  island ;  Fort  Wood,  on 
Bedlow'u  i;jland ;  and  Fort  Gibson,  on  Ellis's  island. 

It  is  necui^ifary  that  these  works  be  maintained,  because,  in  tbe  event  of  the 
lower  barrier  being  forced,  these  would  Htill  afford  a 


vantage  of  their  positi<ins,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  might  be 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  content  between  these  forts  and  the  fleet. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  until  the  outer  barriers  are  eutirely 
completed,  if  even  then, 

3d.  At  the  Narrows,  about  seven  miles  below  the  city,  the  psesagc  becomes 
so  contracted  as  to  permit  good  disposition  to  be  made  for  defence.  On  the  Long 
island  side  of  the  Xarrows  is  Fort  Lafayette,  which  is  a  strong  water-battery 
standing  on  a  reef  at  same  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  immediately  behind  it, 
on  tbe  tirp  of  the  bank,  ie  a  small  but  stroog  work,  called  Fort  Hamilton.  Some 
repairs  being  applied  to  thwc  works,  this  position  may  be  regarded  as  well 
occupied. 

On  the  west  side,  or  Stalen  island  side  of  the  narrows,  are  the  following  works 
belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York,  viz:  Fort  Richmond,  which  is  a  water- 
battery;  Battery  Hud»on,  viVwXi  is  at  some  height  above  the  water;  Baitcri/ 
Martian,  which  is  a  small  battery  ou  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  Fort  Tomkin4, 
which  is  also  ou  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  tlie  principal  work.  All  those  need 
great  repairs ;  but,  being  once  in  proper  order,  would  afford  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  passage ;  nothing  fiutber.  indeed,  being  con- 
templated for  this  position,  except  the  construction  of  a  small  redoubt  on  u  com- 
manding hill,  8  little  to  the  souliiwest.  The  repairs  of  these  works  cannot  too 
soon  be  taken  in  hand ;  and  it  is  hoped  some  arrangement  may  soon  be  made 
with  the  State  authorities  to  that  end. 

With  the  Narrows  thus  defended,  and  the  works  near  the  city  in  perfcet  order. 
New  York  might  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  pn;teeted  against  an  attack  by  water 
through  this  passage. 

But  there  lies  below  tbe  narrows  a  capacious  bay,  affording  good  anchorage 
for  any  number  of  vessels -of- war  and  traiisports.     An  enemy's  squadron  being 
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in  ihat  bay  ioto  which  entrance  is  very  easy,  would  aet  a  Bcal  upon  this  outlet 
ofthi'haAor.  Xot  a  vesBcl  conld  enter  or  depart  at  any  Bcaaon  of  the  year. 
And  it  wnuld  also  intercept  the  water  commanicatiua,  by  tbo  way  of  the  Raritan, 
Uv,i-n  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia. 

Thf  Mine  Bquadron  could  land  a  force  on  the  beach  of  Graveaend  bay,  (the 
plafe  of  the  landing  of  the  British,  which  brought  on  the  battle  of  Ix>ug  island 
in  rhe  revolutionary  war,)  within  Beven  miles  of  tho  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  its 
cnmniimdiBg  height,  and  of  the  navy  yard,  with  no  intervening  obstacle  of  any 

Thiii  danger  is  inunineat,  and  it  would  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  be  as 
fdly  realized  as  it  was  during  tho  last  war,  when,  on  tho  rumor  of  an  expedition 
Uing  iu  preparation  in  England,  27.000  militia  were  asBcnibled  to  cover  the  city 
iTom  un  attack  of  this  sort.  It  is  apparent  that  the  defcnccB  near  the  city,  and 
rlu>*e  ill  the  Narrows,  indispensable  as  they  are  for  other  purposes,  cannot  be 
nmif  to  prevent  this  enterprise,  which  can  be  thoroughly  guarded  against 
iiuly  liy — 

3(1.  An  outer  barrier  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  would  aecom- 
]i<Ai  two  objects  of  great  consequence,  namely,  rendering  a  close  blockade  of 
ih<;  harbor  impossible ;  and  obliging  an  enemy,  who  should  design  to  move 
tnidjii"  against  the  navy  yard,  to  land  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  milea 
Iwni  his  object,  upon  a  diingcrous  beacli ;  leaving,  during  the  absence  of  the 
troops,  the  transports  at  anchor  in  the  ocean,  and  entirely  without  shelter.  The 
bazanls  of  such  a  land  expedition  would,  moreover,  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fiict  ihat  our  own  troopg.  by  passing  over  to  Long  island  under  cover  of  the  fort 
it  Wiikins's  Point,  conld  cut  off  the  return  of  the  enemy  to  his  fleet,  which  must 
lip  al  or  somewhere  near  Rockaway;  time,  distance,  and  the  direction  of  the 
^■-IK'ctive  marches,  would  make,  very  naturally,  such  a  manOBUvre  a  part  of  the 
jiLui  of  defence.  Against  an  enemy  landing  in  Gravesend  bay,  no  such  manoeuvre 
fnuld  be  efTectnal,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  line  of  march,  as  well  as  of 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  board  of  engineers  projected  additional 
»■'l^k^! — one  for  the  east  Irajik  and  another  for  the  m('//('/e  ^/■««n'?,'  these  posi- 
lidn-i  lieing  on  shoals  on  either  hand  of  the  bar,  outside  of  Sandy  Hook.  Before 
di'ienniiiing  on  the  works  last  mentioned,  the  board  went  into  much  research  in 
iriliT  to  ascertain  whether  these  shoals  were  unchangeable,  and  it  was  thought 
In  havf  been  fully  proved  that  there  had  been  no  material  alteration  in  more 
than  rixly  years.  This  apparent  stability  of  the  shoals  encouraged  the  board 
!'•  ilcvi.-fc  the  project  referred  to. 

Keci-nt  surveys  have,  however,  discovered  a  new  or  rather  another  channel. 
If  it  be  indeed  a  neic  channel,  it  shows  a  want  of  stability  in  the  shoals  that 
forbids  any  such  structures  as  the  contemplated  battericB,  and  it  may  hn  neees- 
''jrr  to  resort  to  other  means.  Snitable  meanB  exist,  unquestionably,  though  it 
may  not  l)e  best  to  decide  on  them  until  all  doubt  as  to  the  fixed  or  changing 
nature  of  the  channel  shall  be  removed,  especially  as  it  must  necessarily  be 
-nine  time  before  the  completion  of  more  indispensable  works  will  allow  the 
commencement  of  these.  This  may,  however,  be  said  with  certainty,  namely  : 
ili.1t,  all  other  means  failing,  works  may  be  erected  on  Sandy  Hr>ok  which  will 
liiive  a  good  action  upon  the  channel,  and  ander  cover  of  which  bomb  ketches 
nr  fleam  batteries,  or  both,  may  lie.  With  such  an  arrangement  tliei'e  would  be 
liltlc  probability  of  the  lower  bay  being  occupied  aa  a  blockading  station. 

Tn  recapitulate  :  The  seenrity  of  tlie  city  of  New  York  and  the  navy  yard 
nfjiiiren,  first,  defences  on  the  passage  from  the  sound  ;  namely,  the  comnlclion 
"f  Flirt  Schuyler  on  Throg's  Point,  and  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  Wiikins's 
Point — cost  of  both,  8976,000 ;  second,  the  repair  of  works  on  Governor's 
inland.  »u  Bedloe's  island,  and  on  Ellis's  island — estimated  coet,  $170,897; 
third,  the  repiur  of  the  works  at  the  Narrows,  including  the  worka  belongiug  to 
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the  Stat« — cost,  S475,000 ;  and,  foarth,  tUe  erection  of  out«r  defences  on  or 
near  Sandy  Hook — L-atimated  by  tlie  board  of  engiriptrB  to  cost  33,362.£>:J4. 

The  i«tal  cost,  exclusive  of  tlicec  Wt.  will  therefore  be  31,621,897,  or.  in- 
cluding these,  84,984,721.— (Statement  1,  tnblea  A,  C,  and  F.) 

Delaware  bay.  Fort  Delaware,  Fort  Mifflin,  Delaware  hrfokwater. — The 
coast  from  the  luontlt  of  the  Hudeori  to  the  Chcaapeakc,  as  well  ae  that  on  the 
south  side  of  Lung  island,  is  low  and  eandy,  nnd  is  penetrated  by  several  inlelrt ; 
but  not  one  besides  the  Delaware  is  navigable  by  sea-going  veeaels.  The  Dehi- 
ware  bay  itself,  being  wide  and  full  of  slioals,  having  an  intricate  channel,  and 
being  much  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  affords  no  very  good  uaturaj  barbor 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea. 

The  artlticial  harbor  now  in  course  of  construction  near  Cape  Henlopeu  will, 
it  is  hoped,  fully  supply  this  need,  in  which  event  it  must  be  securely  fortified. 
Ko  plans  hove,  however,  as  yet  been  ni:ide  with  that  object,  and  ae  to  the  pro- 
bable coitt,  nothing  better  cau  now  be  done  than  to  aeeume  the  conjectural  et^ti- 
mate  made  eome  years  since  in  the  engineer  department,  namely,  $(500,000, — 
(Statement  1,  table  F.) 

The  lowcBt  point  at  wliieh  the  bay  is  defensible  is  at  Pea  Patch  island,  abont 
forty-fivo  miles  below  the  city  of  Pliilndclphia.  A  fort  on  that  island,  to  re- 
phicc  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  j  a  fort  opposite  the  Pea  Patch,  on  the  Delaware 
shore,  to  assist  in  cnuimandiug  the  Delaware  channel,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  mouth  of  tlic  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal ;  a  temporary  work  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  to  be  thrown  up  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  a^si^t  in 
closing  the  channel  on  that  aide ;  together  with  floating  obstniction»,  l«  be  put 
down  in  momenta  of  peril,  will  effectually  cover  all  above  this  iM>3iiii>n — in- 
cluding I'hiladelpliia  and  its  navy  yard,  Wilmington,  Newcastle,  ttie  canal  br- 
fon'  mentioned,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  railroad. 

The  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Delaware  being  delayed  by 
difficulties  attending  the  settlement  of  new  claims  to  the  island  on  which  it  it 
to  ptand.  Fort  AliUlin,  which  is  an  old  work  about  seven  miles  below  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  becu  put  in  good  order.  This  work  is  ready  to  n-ceive  ii^ 
anniuueiit  and  its  garrison. 

The  expense  of  the  work  on  Fort  Delaware  may  be  estimated  at  $491,0U(). 
and  of  the  fort  opposite,  $j21,000, — (Statement  1,  tJibles  C  and  F.) 

Chexapeake  hay. — Tlic  board  of  naval  officers  and  engineers  iutrusted  wiih 
the  selection  of  sites  for  a  great  northern  and  a  great  southern  naval  depot, 
recommended  in  their  joint  reports  of  l)jl9  and  IS^O  Burwell's  hay,  nn  Jame^ 
river,  for  the  one,  and  Charlesiown,  in  Boston  harbor,  for  the  other.  Ther  aho 
recommended  Boston  harbor  and  Xarraganset  bay,  at  the  north,  and  Hampton 
roads,  at  the  south,  as  chief  naval  rendezvous.  In  those  reports  the  commis- 
sioners entered  at  large  into  the  consideration  of  all  the  matters  relating  to  there 
important  objects,  and  reference  is  now  made  to  those  reports  for  many  interest- 
ing details. 

Hamjtlon  roadt,  Jameg  river,  Norfolk,  and  the  navy  yard. — The  works  pn- 
jected  for  the  defence  of  these  are,  lat,  a  fort  at  Old  Point  Comtbrt — this  ia 
called  Fort  Monroe ;  8d,  a  cascmated  battery,  called  Fort  Calhoun,  on  the  Kip 
Rap  fhoals,  op^Ktsitc  Uld  Point  Comfort ;  and,  3d,  a  line  of  floating  obstnic- 
tions  extending  across  the  channel  firom  one  of  these  works  to  the  other,  h 
was  the  opinion  of  the  commission  above  mentioned  that,  in  the  event  of  a  gn-ni 
navnl  depot  being  fixed  on  James  river,  it  might  ultimately  be  pro]>er  to  proviilc 
additicmal  strength  by  placing  works  on  llie  positions  of  Newport  Newi>,  Wit^- 
saw  shouls,  nnd  Crnney  Island  flats.  Such  an  expansion  has,  however,  tincr 
then  been  given  to  the  present  navy  yaril  at  Gosport,  (opposite  Kuriblk.)  ihiii 
there  is  little- probability  of  any  other  position  on  these  waters  beuig  occupii-d 
for  such  purposes. 

The  great  importance  of  retaining  Hampton  roads  dnriog  a  war,  and  of  cover- 
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in»  the  nkvy  Tud,  ie  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  bearing  of  this  liiirl)'>r  upon 
thi'  p^^dewl  defence  of  the  Chcsapeakp  bay  is,  perhape,  equally  well  underetood, 
it  being  wry  evident  that  a  Bmall  lioatilc  force  would  reluctantly  venture  up  the 
hy.  or  into  York  river,  or  the  Kappahanuock,  or  any  of  the  upper  Ii.irhore, 
IiATing  bcLind  them  a  great  naval  station,  and  tlie  common  rendcKVoun  of  the 
i^uiittru  coast — a  station  seldom  in  time  of  vrar  without  the  prei>eiice  uf  a  uum- 
bw  uf  vtwiiela  just  ready  for,  or  just  returned  from,  sea. 

A  Ten'  important  bearing  upon  the  wiciirity  of  Norfolk  and  the  navy  yard, 
indi^ieiiocnt  of  the  closing  the  clianncl  to  those  places,  is,  however,  not  generally 
midi'ratood,  and  has  berai  entirely  overloukod  in  the  official  an iniud versions 
tbriurr  mentioned)  on  the  system  of  defence  of  the  board  of  engineers. 

It'  we  suppose  no  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  or  only  such  &s  can 
be  (lisreganltid  or  easily  silenced,  an  enemy  might  debark  his  troops  in  Linn- 
bven  bay,  and  despatch  them  agoiuHt  Norfolk,  while  his  fleet  would  pii^s  up 
ihr^  harbor  to  the  victuity  of  the  town,  not  only  covering  the  flank  of  his  troops, 
bill  lauding  parties  to  turn  any  position  that  might  be  taken  by  the  anny  at- 
ti:iiipting  to  defend  the  place ;  or,  instead  of  landing  in  the  bay,  he  mi^t  at  hia 
opiiun  Uud  the  main  body  quite  near  to  Norfolk;  and,  having  post'i'i^fion  of 
Junes  river,  he  would  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  succor  in  steamboats  or  other- 
wim^  by  that  channel. 

There  are  two  or  three  detiles  on  the  route  from  Lynnhavcn  bay  to  Norfolk, 
caiMi'd  by  the  interlocking  of  atreaiiu,  that,  with  the  aid  of  field-works,  would 
puiuc-is  great  strength;  and  being  occupied  in  succeaeion,  would  undoubtedly 
delay,  if  not  repulse,  an  enemy  assailing  them  in  front.  Since  the  navol  depot 
!^-iui«  fixed  at  Gosport,  tbcfe  must,  indi>cd,  l>e  chiefly  relied  on  for  its  security 
frum  knd  attacks;  and  timely  attention  must  be  given,  on  the  br«-^ing  out  of  a 
*ar,  to  the  occupying  of  these  defileai  with  appropriate  defence:}.  These  posi- 
li'iiiii  posdcita  no  value  whatever  if  they  can  ue  turned,  and  without  adequate 
('■miliiuitiijuB  at  the  outlet  of  Hampton  roiids,  there  would  aeero  to  lie  no  security 
tiir  Nurfulk  or  the  nary  yard,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force. 

Oil  the  completion  of  the  projected  defences,  the  cLrcumstuuces  will  be  veiy 
iliffireut.  Then,  those  defilex  must  bo  attacked  in  &ont,  because  no  part  of  the 
I'nctny':'  force  can  be  landed  above  the  mouth  of  the  roads.  But  thin  is  not  all. 
Thi'  moment  an  enemy  advances  towards  Norfolk  from  this  point  of  debarka- 
tiuii,  hid  communication  with  his  flet^t  will  be  jeoparded,  becaui^e,  an  the  defiles 
ill)  nut  rci|uire  a  large  body  to  defend  them  against  an  attack  in  front,  the  greater 
I«rt  of  the  roiuforcemeuts  arriving  from  above,  by  way  of  the  river,  may  be 
Unde<l  upon  hia  flanks,  or  in  his  rear.  An  offensive  land  movement  by  the 
enemy,  uudvr  such  circumstancei>,  could  be  justified  only  in  the  cose  of  his 
fiiidiii}^  an  entire  want  of  prcpanition,  caused  by  the  unexpected  cumin encement 
M  hiu>[ilitiea.  In  connexiou  with  this  disposition  for  defence,  it  lUiiy  be  expe- 
dient ou  thti  opening  of  a  war,  to  throw  up  a  field  work  on  tho  ehoK  opposite 
tlii^  pui-ition  of  Fort  Calhoun,  which  would,  besides,  contribute  to  the  cseluuion 
from  the  roadstead  of  vesucls  of  small  draught. 

The  al>ove  remaiks  show  that  the  fortifications  in  progress  are  not  less  neces- 
i-ary  t<i  the  wecurity  of  the  navy  yard  and  the  city  of  Norfolk  from  a  land  at- 
tdtk,  tluui  from  an  attack  by  water,  and  that  both  iheiae  im|>ortant  I'unciions  arc 
'Uperjddud  to  the  task  of  defending  the  only  good  roadstead  of  the  sinithem 
'■"Ji'-I.  and  of  contributing,  in  a  very  important  (legree,  towards  the  defence  of 
the  Clie«aiieake  bay. 

.\*  in  the  case  of  Narragansct  roads,  it  has  been  objected  to  this  syHtcm  of 
dift-iii-e,  tliai,  although  it  muj-  shut  up  this  anchorage,  it  Icmcrt  others  in  thia 
fj;ioii  OIH.-H.  ii.ay  we  suppose,  ihf.n,  that  if  there  were  no  other  than  thia  har- 
l">r,  iis  defence  would  be  juatifinble  J  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  objection 
rtfta  on  the  principle  that  m  proportion  as  nature  haa  been  bountiful  to  na,  we 
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muBt  be  niffgard  to  onreelvM  ;  that,  having  little,  we  may  cherUh  it,  bnl,  Lsvinp 
much,  wo  muBt  throw  nil  awny. 

Tlio  B.nme  criticism  complainB  of  the  unreasonable  magnitude  of  one  of  thett 
works,  (Fort  Monroe,)  and  we  concede  that  there  is  justice  in  the  eritiiim. 
But  it  hail  long  been  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  nmy  not,  however,  I*  im- 
proper to  avail  of  this  opportunity  to  remove  from  the  eountrr  the  prof(*?ioMl 
reproach  attached  to  this  error.  Wlien  the  syetem  of  const  defence  was  abom 
to  be  taken  up,  it  was  tliought  best  by  the  government  and  CongresB,  to  cill 
from  al>road  a  portion  of  that  skill  and  science  which  a  long  course  of  activt 
warfjire  was  aup|K»ed  to  have  supplied.  Fort  Sfonroe  is  one  of  the  rcfuUe  ot' 
that  dc-termination.  It  was  not  oisy,  probably,  to  come  down  from  the  exsf- 
gerjitcd  scale  of  warfare  to  which  Europe  was  then  accustomed;  nor  forth'i^c 
who  had  been  brought  up  where  wars  were  often  produced,  and  iriwnyB  mngui- 
fiv.A  liy  juxtaposition  or  pro.ximity,  to  realize  to  what  degree  rcmotenes's  frHm 
bellifrerent  nationa  wotild  diminish  military  means  and  qualify  militaiy  objects. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  experiment,  costly  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Fort  Monmc, 
would  have  been  much  more  so  but  for  the  opposition  of  some  whose  mnrf 
moderate  opinions  bad  been  moulded  by  no  other  circumstances  than  thoi>c  ])e- 
culiar  to  our  own  country. 

The  mititake  ia  one  relating  to  magnitude,  however,  not  to  atrength.  Magni- 
tude in  fortification  is  often  a  meaanre  of  strength ;  but  not  always,  nor  in  thl-' 
inatauce.  Fort  Monroe  might  have  been  aa  strong  as  it  ia  now  against  a  wati^r 
attack,  or  an  assault,  or  a  siege,  with  one-third  its  present  capacity,  and  pir- 
haps  at  not  more  than  half  ita  cost.  We  do  not  think  this  work  too  strong  Itir 
its  position,  nor  too  heavily  armed;  and  aa  the  force  o(  the  ganiaon  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  armament,  the  error  hne  caused  an  esce.'^  iu  tin' 
first  outlay  chiefly,  but  will  not  involve  much  useless  expense  after  complclinD. 

Although  there  is  much  important  wprk  to  be  done  to  complete  the  fort,  it  i? 
even  now  in  a  state  to  contribute  largely  to  the  defence  of  the  roadstead,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  cascmatcd  parts  may  be  ptT- 
fectly  ready  to  receive  the  armament. 

Tills  work  will  be  found  in  statement  1,  table  C ;  8223,367  being  required  ^> 
complete  it. 

Fort  Ciilhoun  cannot  yet  be  carried  forward  for  want  of  stability  in  the  fonn- 
dation.  The  artificial  mass  on  which  it  is  to  stand  having  been  raised  out  'it' 
the  water,  the  walls  of  the  battery  were  begun  some  years  since,  but  it  was  ^."'H 
found  that  their  weight  caueed  conaidernblc  aubaidence.  On  an  inspection  by 
engineer  officers,  it  waa  then  decided  to  keep  the  fbundatioua  loaded  with  in»T« 
t'lan  the  whole  weight  of  the  finished  work  until  all  subsidence  had  ceased, 
nic  load  had  hardly  been  put  on,  however,  before  it  was  injudiciously  dcl'T- 
mined  to  lake  it  off  and  begin  to  build,  although  the  settling  was  still  going  on. 
Ilapjiily  a  better  policy  prevailed  before  the  couBtniciion  was  resumed,  but  n"; 
before  the  very  considerable  expense  of  removing  the  load  hud  been  uicurml. 
and  the  further  expense  of  replncing  it  rendered  necesaary.  It  is  hoped  the 
whole  load  will  be  replaced  early  the  present  year  .^Statement  1,  table  L'.' 
Requiri'd  to  complete  the  work  S-116,000. 

It  may  be  expedient,  in  time  of  war,  by  way  of  providing  interior  barriers, 
to  erect  hattcriea  on  Craney  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  to  pni 
in  condition  and  arm  old  Fort  Norfolk,  which  is  juat  below  the  city. 

Hiirhor  of  St.  Mart/'*. — ^The  central  Bitualion  (as  regards  the  Cheaapeakp)  ^f 
this  fine  iMitfin,  its  relation  to  the  Potomac,  its  depth  of  WNter,  and  the  focihiy 
with  which  it  may  be  defended,  indicate  its  filiiess  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  iIk- 
conmierce  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  na  an  occasional,  if  not  constant,  slali-a 
during  war  of  a  portion  of  the  naval  foree,  A  sar\ey  has  been  made,  but  d> 
project  lins  been  formed.     The  engineer  department,  aome  yeata  ago,  conjec- 
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lurpd  that  the  coEt  of  tlefences  in  this  harbor  might  amount  to  3-100,000. — 
(Statement  1,  tabic  F.) 

A»»apoli*  iarbor. — No  aorveya  or  plane  of  dofenc*  have  been  made.  The 
eiL'liiig  works  are  inefficient  and  quite  out  of  n'piiir.  A  former  estimate  made 
hr  the  en^neer  department,  amounting  to  $250,000,  in  adopted  here. — (Statement 
i  table  F.) 

Harbor  of  Baltimore. — The  proximity  of  the  city  to  Ghceapcakc  bny  greatly 
endmip-rs  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  an  enciny  in  a 
frw  litinrH'  march,  after  an  easy  landing,  and  without  having  his  coinmunieation 
■illi  liis  fleet  seriously  endangered,  cuu  make  himself  master  of  that  great  cm- 
pnrinm  of  commerce.  There  are  required  for  its  security  two  forts  on  the  Pa- 
la(jiicii— one  at  Hawkins's  Point,  and  the  other  opposite  tliat  point,  at  the  extreme 
etid  of  the  flat  that  runs  ofl'  from  Sollere's  Point ;  these  being  the  lowest  posi- 
tions at  which  the  passage  of  the  Patapsco  can  be  defended.  Besides  the  ad- 
TMingcd  that  will  result,  of  obliging  the  raemv  to  land  at  a  greater  distance — 
thereby  gaining  time,  by  delaying  his  raarcli,  for  the  arrival  of  succor,  and  pre- 
TCniing  his  turning  the  defensive  positions  which  our  troopa  might  occupy — it 
Tilt  be  impoMihle  for  him  to  endanger  the  city  by  a  direct  attack  by  water. 

llie  pnaient  Fort  McHenry,  Rotloubt  Wood,  and  Covington  hatterj-  should  be 
retducd  as  a  second  barrier.  The  first  menlioued  is  now  in  good  condition,  and 
the  repairs  required  for  ihc  others  may  be  apjilicd  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

The  Pirt  on  Sollers's  Point  fiats,  which  should  be  first  commenced,  is  eittimated 
to  cist  81.000,000. — (Statement  1,  table  D.) 

Tlie  fort  on  IlawkinH'a  Point,  (to  be  found  in  statement  1,  table  F,)  will  cost, 
it  if  j'upposed.  $376,000. 

Mmtk  of  Elk  river. — The  completion  of  the  line  of  water  communication 
from  the  Uelaware  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  makes  it  proper  to  place  a 
fort  ."omewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
dcnmying,  by  a  sudden  enterprise,  the  works  fornung  this  outlet  of  the  canal. 
Thi-rc  have  oeen  no  surveys  made  with  a  view  to  establish  such  protection, 
which  axe  eftiraatcd  at  S-50,6oO. — (Statement  1,  tnhio  F.) 

Cititi  of  WatkingtoK,  Georgetown,  and  Alexanrlria. — Fort  Washington 
MVirs  these  cities  from  any  attack  by  water,  and  will  oblige  an  enemy  to  land 
at  -<ime  eight  or  ten  miles  below  Alexandria,  should  that  city  be  his  object,  and 
aiinui  twic«  as  far  below  Washhigton.  It  will  alHO  sen'c  the  very  i)np(>rtant 
j.nnmse  of  covering  troops  crossing  from  Vii^nia  with  a  view  to  fall  on  the 
nanii!'  of  an  enemy  moving  against  the  capital  from  the  Patuxent  or  the  Chesa. 
[x-iike.  To  put  th<!  necessary  repairs  on  Fort  Washington  will  cost  about 
SaO.OOO. — (See  statement  1,  table  A.) 

(.'•Jar  Point,  Potomac  river. — Hut  all  these  objects  would  have  been  better 
fnltilled  had  the  work  been  placed  at  Lower  Cedar  Point.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  contemplated  works  being  constructed  in  the  Patuxent,  and  the  miJhia  of 
tlif'  surrounding  country  in  a  due  state  of  preparation,  an  enterprise  against 
AVashington  would  be  a  hazardous  one. 

As  giving  complete  security  to  the  towns  in  the  District,  covering  more  than 
fixiy  liiib^  in  length  of  the  Potomac,  and  a  large  tract  of  country-  lying  lietwoen 
iIk'  Potomac  and  the  Patuxent,  the  work  on  Cedar  Point  sboul<f  not  be  omitted. 
Tliire  hav<-  been  no  surveys  made  of  the  [jrouiid,  nor  projects  of  the  fort,  which, 
in  a  ciinjw'tural  estimate  of  the  engineer  department,  was  set  down  at  S^OO.OOO. — 
(Statement  1,  table  K.) 

Pitlujenl  river. — The  more  elTerctually  to  protect  the  city  of  Washington  from 
a  ^uilili-u  attack  by  troops  landt-d  at  the  head  of  na\~igaCion  in  the  Patuxent, 
and  to  provide  additional  shelter  for  vessels  in  the  Chesapeake,  a  fort  has  been 
planned  to  occupy  Point  Patience,  and  another  to  occupy  Thomas's  Point,  both 
a  short  diflUnce  up  the  river.    The  work  on  Thomas's  Point  is  (m  statement  1, 
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tabic  D)  estimnted  to  cost  8250,000 ;  nnd  the  work  on  Point  Patience,  (in  stale- 
meiit  1,  tnlile  F,)  estimated  to  coet  S:>46,00l), 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  eyalym  of  defence  for  Waeliingtoi]  eout«mplales. 
first,  defending  the  Potomac  on  Cedar  I'oint  and  maintaining  a  second  barriw  at 
Fort  Washington ;  second,  defending  the  mouth  of  the  Patnxent.  This  sTHit-m 
\f  criticised  iu  the  document  before  referred  to  in  a  way  to  induce  the  siupicion 
that  it  was  not  uudcratood. 

I>unng  the  last  war  there  was  no  fnrt  in  the  Paluzent;  and  the  coiisrqui'iice 
was,  that  the  British  approached  by  that  avenue  and  occupied  the  whole  rivfr 
a»  high  as  I'ig  Point — nearly  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  less  tlian  twi-iitj 
miles  from  the  capital;  while,  in  coiisequeueo  of  there  being  no  forts  in  the  Po- 
tomac, they  oceupi<'d  that  river  as  high  as  Alexandria,  inclusive;  by  this  latlir 
nceupatiou  perfectly  protecting  the  Ictt  flank  of  the  movement  during  its  wlivln 
advance  and  retreat.  Both  flanks  being  safe,  the  British  had  notliing  to  fear 
except  from  a  force  in  front ;  and  that  this  risk  was  not  great,  in  the  short  inarcli 
of  bias  than  twenty  miles  from  his  boats,  was  proved  by  the  issue. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  that  on  which  the  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  the 
English  army  was  in  possession  of  the  capital,  having  penetrated  near  lifiy  miln 
beyond  the  jioiiit  of  debarkation.  On  the  twelfth  dtty  from  tlie  time  of  landing. 
the  troops  were  again  on  sliipboard  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  attack- 
exceedingly  well  conceived  and  very  gnUautly  executed,  owed  its  succe^  en- 
tirely to  the  want  of  defences,  such  as  are  now  proposed. 

Let  us  suppose  both  rivers  fortified  as  recommeudt^,  and  an  enemy  landed  it 
tlie  month  of  the  Patuxent.  If  now  be  attempt  this  cntei'prise  his  march  vlU 
be  pndongcd  by  at  least  four  days ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  require  more  than  six- 
teen days,  during  which  time  he  will  be  oat  of  commimication  with  his  fleet,!.' 
regards  supplies  and  assistance. 

ilie  opposition  to  his  invasion  will  begin  at  the  landing,  because  our  troop* 
having  now  nothing  to  fear  as  to  their  flanks,  either  from  the  I'litomac  or  I'l- 
tuxcut,  will  dispute  every  foot  of  territory;  and  although  he  should  continue  to 
advance,  it  must  be  at  a  slower  rate. 

While  he  is  thus  pursuing  his  route  towards  WashingtAu,  the  forces  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  crossing  the  Potomac  and  concentrating  at  Port  Tobacco,  or  sodw 
position  between  tJiat  place  and  Fort  Washington,  jireparatory  to  falling  on  h'a 
flank  and  rear.  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  conclusive;  for  it  is  difficult  to  coneeiti* 
of  troops  persevering  in  an  expedition  when  every  moment  will  not  only  pbce 
them  further  from  succor,  but  greatly  increase  their  need  of  it.  Boilroads  reach 
from  near  the  crossing  places  of  the  I'otomac  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
south;  and  a  very  few  days  would  bring  forward  a  large  force,  all  of  which 
would  arrive  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  said  in  the  criticism  that,  if  shut  out  of  the  Patuxent,  the  enemy  might 
laud  between  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  Annapolis,  and  thence  proceed  sgaiun 
Washington.  But  the  same  difficulties  belong  to  this  project,  and  a  new  diffi- 
culty is  added.  The  Virginia  forces  arrive,  as  before,  and  assail  his  flank  cither 
betwwn  the  Potomac  and  Patnxent,  or  between  the  Patuxent  and  the  Cbesa- 
peake;  and  there  is,  besides,  the  Patuxent  for  the  euemy  to  cross  both  in  gwng 
aud  rctuniiug — itself  a  formidable  military  obstacle. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  landing  may  be  made  in  the  Potomac ;  but  this  only 

S roves  that  the  system  animadvericd  on  had  not  been  studied,  it  being  a  fon- 
amcntal  principle  of  the  system  that  such  landing  must  be  preveutod  by  forti- 
fying the  rivers  as  low  down  as  possible. 

The  southern  coast,  stretching  from  Cape  Hattcraa  to  the  eonthem  point  of 
Florida,  is  invariably  low,  and  for  the  greater  part  sandy ;' much  resembling 
the  const  from  the  above-mentioned  capo  to  Moutauk  I'oint,  on  the  oast  end  »t 
X^ng  Island. 

A  ridge  of  sand,  here  and  there  int«rrupted  by  the  alluvion  of  the  riTcn.ex- 
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tende  through  its  whole  length.  This  ritl^e,  in  certain  portiona,  lies  on  the 
niain  land,  while  in  Others  it  is  divided  tlierefrom  by  basins  or  "  soiniila"  of 
various  width  and  depth,  and  is  cnt  up  into  islands  by  numerous  chnnnele  which 
connett  the^e  interior  waters  with  the  sea.  Wherever  this  sflnd  ridge  is  inter- 
rajiled,  its  place  is  occupied  by  low  and  marshy  grounds,  bordering  the  principal 
snd  tlie  many  lesser  outlets  of  the  rivers. 

Ocracock  inlet,  N.  C. — The  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bars  at  this  inlet 
«8ectnnlly  excludes  all  vessels -of- war — at  least,  all  moved  by  sails.  But  as 
this  is  an  outlet  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  as,  through  this  opening,  attempts 
mi^t  be  made  in  small  vessels,  baip»,  or  the  smaller  class  of  steam  vessels,  to 
dwiroy  this  commerce,  or  to  interrupt  the  line  of  interior  water  communication, 
timply  preparation  mnat  be  nude  of  temporary  works  equal  to  defence  against 
all  inch  minor  enterprises. 

Beeiijbrl  harbor,  N.  C — A  work  called  Fort  Macon  has  been  erected  for  the 
defence  of  this  harbor,  which  will  require  some  repairs.  Some  operations  are 
lino  called  for  to  protect  the  site  ftom  the  wearing  action  of  the  sea.  (State- 
mmt  1,  table  A.)     Estimate,  810.000. 

MoulAt  of  Cape  Fear  rirer,  N.  C. — The  defence  of  the  main  channel  of 
C«pe  Fear  reqaiies,  in  addition  to  Fort  Caswell,  {now  nearly  complot*;d,)  on 
OiK  inland,  another  fort  00  Bald  Head.  And  the  defence  of  the  smaller  channel 
will  require  a  redoubt  on  Federal  Point.  The  battery  magazine,  block-lioui'e, 
kc.,  at  Smithville,  should  remain  as  accessories.  Fort  Caswell,  Onk  island, 
('talcmcnt  1,  table  C,)  requires  86,000  to  complete  it ;  the  Jort  an  Bald  Head' 
(statement  1,  tabic  F)  will  reqnire  8180,000  ;  the  redoubt  on  Federal  Point 
(MatOfflf^nt  1,  table  F)  will  require  818,000;  and  the  battery,  &c.,  called  Fort 
Matm,  at  Smithville,  {statement  1,  table  A,)  85,000. 

Gwrgi-toicit  harbor,  S.  C. — The  first  inlet  of  any  consequence  south  of  Cape 
Fear  river  ia  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Waccamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black  rivers, 
fonning  Georgetown  harbor;  which  is  a  commodious  and  capacious  bay,  having 
sufficient  water  within,  and  also  upon  the  bar  near  the  mouth,  for  merchant 
ve«el»  and  small  vessel s-of- war.  A  survey  of  this  harbor  was  begun  many 
jesfs  ago,  but  never  completed,  and  no  projects  for  defence  have  been 
made,  it  is  probable  that  a  work  placed  near  Moschcto  creek,  or  on  Winyaw 
Point,  would  give  adequate  strength,  at  the  cost  of  about  8250,000. — {Statement 
I,  table  £.) 

Santee  river  and  Buff*  hay. — About  ten  miles  south  from  Georgetown  are 
ibe  mnutlis  of  the  8antee,  the  largest  river  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  this  river  have  sufficient  water  for  sea-going 
rwiels.  The  same  uncertainty  ciists  as  to  the  depth  into  Bull's  bay.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  consider  these  and  the  other  inlets  between  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
tnu  aa  c.iiling  for  small  works  cnpahle  of  resisting  boat  enterprises,  and  to 
•^'ign  jn  the  cost  8100.000.  Should  they  prove  to  be  navigable  for  privateerB 
thev  vnW  require  a  laiger  expi-nditu re.  ^Statement  1,  table  F.) 

iiarlcttojt,  S.  C. — This  city,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rirers,  it  about  five  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the 
•Kxaa  there  is  a  wide  and  safe  madstead  for  vessels  of  any  draught.  Upon  the  bar, 
IjTng  tlirec  or  four  miles  outside  of  the  harhor,  there  is,  however,  only  water 
enduchfiT  smaller  frigates  and  sloops-of-wor.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the 
harlMir  is  James's  iflaud,  in  which  are  several  serpentine  passages,  more  or  less 
iiavig.-ililc  for  boats,  barges,  and  small  steam  vessels  ;  some  of  them  communi- 
t«te  ilirectly  with  the  sea  and  Stono  river.  Whappoo  cut,  the  most  northerly 
|n",'n[r<'  from  the  Btono  to  Charleston  harbor,  enters  Ashley  river  opposite  the 
middlf  nf  the  city. 

inttrior  natnral  water  communications  exist,  also,  to  the  southwest  of  Stono 
rivet,  connecting  this  with  North  Edisto  river;  the  latter  with  Sotith  Edisto 
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and  St.  Helena  sound ;  thie  agaia,  with  broad  river;  and,  finallj.  this  lost  wilh 
SarnnnAh  river. 

On  the  north  eidc  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  lies  Sslliran's  kland,  Bepat- 
rated  from  the  maia  by  a  channel  navigable  only  by  small  craft.  On  the  north- 
west side  of  thia  island  is  an  interior  water  communication,  which  extendi  to 
Bull's  bay,  and  e%'cn  beyond,  to  the  harbor  of  Georgetown. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  aiijtarent  that  it  will  not  do  to  restrict  the  defences  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  tlic  harbor.  The  lateral  avenues  mu^t  ali>o  be  that. 
Aud  it  is  probable  that  accurate  surveys  of  all  these  avenues  will  show  that  tbe 
best  mode  of  defending  them  will  be  by  works  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  tbe 
inteti<,  as  tbe  enemy  will  be  kept  thereby  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city; 
the  lesser  harbors  kirmcd  by  these  inlets  will  be  protected,  and  the  Kne  of  interior 
water  communication  will  be  inaccessible  from  the  sea. 

No  position  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  entrance  to  Charieslon  harbor 
can  be  found  nearer  to  the  ocean  than  the  western  extremity  of  Sallivao's 
island.  This  is,  at  present,  occupied  by  Fort  Moultrie — a  work  of  some  strength, 
bnt  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  object,  its  battery  being  weak,  and  the  scarp 
HO  low  as  to  oppo^-c  no  serious  obstacle  to  escalade.  How  far  thia  work,  by  • 
modification  of  its  plan  and  relief,  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  full  defence 
of  the  harbor,  bus  not  yet  been  determined.  But  so  long  ee  it  is  tlie  only  woA 
at  this,  tlie  principal  jH)iiit  of  defence,  it  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  ser- 
vice ;  and  no  alterations  that  will  disturb  this  efficiency  should  be  undertakea 
The  repairs  now  indispensable  will  cost  SI 0,000.— (Statement  1,  table  A.) 

( In  a  shoal  nearly  oppo>^ite  to  Fort  Aloultric  tlio  foundation  of  a  fort  bai 
been  Ix'gun,  which  will  have  a  powerful  cross-fire  with  Fort  Moultrie.  Thi^  it 
called  Fort  Sumter.  (Statement  1,  table  C.)  To  complete  this  worii  will  re- 
quire, it  is  estimated,  S^S6,000. 

In  tlio  ui)per  part  of  the  harbor  is  Caslle  Pinckney,  on  Shuter's  Folly  island- 
Tliis  requires  some  repairs,  estimated  at  87,000, ( — Statement  1,  table  A.) 

St*>tio,  North  Edit/o,  and  SquIA  Ediito. — All  these  must  be  fortified,  at  !«wt 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  these  inlets  from  enterprises  in  boats  or  small  v«- 
*els.  To  that  end,  §50,000  may  be  assigned  to  each, — (Statement  1,  table  F.) 
Si.  Hehna  *im»d. — The  proper  detonces  cannot  be  pointed  out  till  the  sonad 
shnll  have  been  surveyed.  Although  there  if  supposed  to  be  no  great  depth  »i 
water  on  tbe  bar,  it  is  known  to  be  navigable  for  the  smaller  clii:'s  i)f  merchtni- 
men  and  for  steamboats,  and  to  have  a  navigable  communication  with  the  hea<l 
of  Broad  river,  or  I'ort  Royal,  intersecting  tbe  interior  navigation  bctwwn 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  estimate  is  8150,000, — (Statement  1,  table  I'.l 
Broad  river,  or  Port  Royal  roads. — The  value  of  this  ciii>aeions  madsnail 
as  a  luirbur  of  refuge  depends  on  the  dcpti)  that  can  be  carried  over  the  bar;  od 
the  distance  of  this  bar  beyond  the  line  of  coast,  and  on  tbe  means  that  may  he 
applicable  of  lessening  the  danger  of  crossing  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  tk 
deeitcst  bar  on  tbe  southern  coast-  Should  there  prove  to  be  water  ciionjrh  tW 
frigates,  and  should  it  be  practicable  to  make  the  passage  over  the  bar  safe  ao'l 
easy,  by  the  erection  of  light-houses  on  the  siiore  and  lights,  or  other  disiinct 
guides  on  tbe  bar,  this  harbor,  situated  within  sixty  miles  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton and  twenty  of  Savannah  river,  intersecting  tiie  interior  water  c^innn- 
nicAtion  between  these  cities,  thereby  securing  the  arrival  of  soppliea  ''' 
every  kind,  would  possess  a  high  degree  of  importance,  not  only  as  a  harbor  •'i 
refuge,  but  also  as  a  naval  station. 

The  survey  of  the  exterior  shoals,  constituting  the  bar,  should  be  made  vitb 
the  greatest  care  and  all  possible  minuten<-gs.  Unly  when  this  shall  bare  b«n 
done  can  the  true  relation  of  this  inlet  to  the  rest  of  the  coast  be  known.  wJ 
on  this  rcbilion  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  required  defences  will  depiDil- 
For  the  present,  the  estimate  made  some  yeaia  ago  by  the  engineer  deparumt 
is  adopted,  namely,  S3O0,O00.— (Sutement  1,  table  £.) 
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Sarannai.  and  mouth  of  Savannah  river,  Georgia. — Kention  1im  been  made 
of  the  luitural  interior  water  coDimunicntton  alimg  ihc  const  of  South  Cntolina. 
A  eimilnr  coiamiiuication  cxteudr)  couth  from  the  Savnnnnh  river  as  far  na  ihe 
Si.  Jrthn'n,  in  tlorida.  Owing  to  these  passages  the  city  of  Savannah,  like 
ChnrlestoD.  is  liable  to  be  approached  by  other  aveniics  tlian  the  harbor  or  river, 
and  accnrdiiigl}'  its  defences  mu^t  have  relation  to  these  lesser  as  well  a.^  great 
chsnnels. 

Tlie  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Wassaw  sound,  or  even  Ossabaw  siound, 
(both  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  river,)  to  the  city  is  not  much  gre-ati-r  than 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  enterprise  may  proceed  the  whole  diHtance 
by  wat<T,  or  part  of  the  way  hy  water  and  part  by  land,  from  either  inlet  or 
from  hoih.  As  in  the  case  of  like  channels  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston, 
il  oinnot  now  be  determined  where  they  can  be  defended  most  advantngeously. 
Il  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  localities  will  permit  the  defences  to  be  plaeed 
near  tlic  iiiiotf,  because  thus  placed  they  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  city  of  Savannah  and  covering  these  harbors,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
arnot  but  be  very  useful.  . 

The  defence  of  Savannah  river  is  not  difficult.  A  fort  on  Cockspur  island, 
lying  just  within  the  mouth,  and  perhaps  for  additional  security  another  on 
Tyhec  i^'hiiid,  which  forms  the  i^ionlhem  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  up  the  channel  and  cover  the  anchorage  between 
Tybee  and  Cockspur. 

Old  Fort  Jackson,  standing  about  four  miles  below  the  city,  should  be  main- 
tained as  u  second  barrier,  both  as  respects  llie  main  channel  and  the  jKi^sagea 
irbich  come  into  the  river  from  the  south,  wiiich  last  would  not  atall  be  conlrnlled 
by  works  on  Cotkspur  or  Tyboe.  Fort  Fulaski,  on  Cockspur  island,  is  well  ad- 
Viinred,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  even  now  efficient,  measures  being  now  in 
band  for  mounting  the  lower  tier  of  gima;  SSl^JiOOO  are  required  to  ciimplctc 
tbe  works  and  the  outworks  and  appendages. — (Statement  I,  table  C.)  To 
ffirtiiy  Tyhee  ii^land  may  require  8120,000,  (statement  1,  table  E,)  oud  to  re- 
pair i'orl  Jackson  S.50,DO0. — (Statement  1,  table  A.) 

Wantaic  louml,  Ouabaw  xouml,  St.  Ca/Aarine't  tound,  at  the  month  of  Med- 
«ay  rirer;  Sapefo  tound,  Doby  inlet,  Altamaha  sound,  at  the  mouth  of  Alta- 
maha  ricer;  St.  Simon's  sound,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek;  St.  Andrew's 
tound,  at  tie  united  mouths  of  the  SciUa  and  Santilla  rivers;  and  Cumberland 
tound,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  rirer. — All  these  communications  with  the 
ocean  are  highly  important  as  regards  the  line  of  interior  navigation,  and  several 
of  ihcni  as  affording  aeccas  to  excellent  harbors.  The  last,  and  one  or  two 
nihera,  are  knoH-n  to  be  navigable  to  the  lai^st  sloops-of-wor  and  mercbant- 
meii,  aiid  some  of  the  others  arc  but  little  interior,  as  regards  depth  of  entrance 
or  safety  of  anchorage. 

All  tlicf e  openings  have  yet  to  be  surx-eyed ;  some  of  them  are  probably  easily 
defrtiKible  by  forta  and  batteries,  while  others  may  require  the  aid  of  floating. 
defences.  , 

It  is  an  important  principle,  Itearing  peculiarly  on  the  defence  of  the  whole 
Wiuthem  coast,  that  on  a  shoiv  possessing  few  harbors  it  is  at  tbe  same  time 
mon!  necessary  to  preserve  tbem  alt  for  our  oivn  nse,  and  more  easy  to  deprive 
an  enemy  of  that  shelter  without  which  a  close  blockade  cannot  be  maintained. 
This  principle  is  enforced  in  the  instance  of  our  aoutbcrn  const  hy  the  two  fol- 
lowing weighty  considerations,  namely  :  first,  its  remoteness  from  the  nearest 
naval  rendezvous,  the  Chesapeake,  which  is  on  a  mean  600  miles  distant,  and 
to  li-eward  both  as  to  wind  and  current;  and  second,  its  being  close  tipon  the 
larboard  band  as  tbcy  enter  tbe  Atlantic  of  tbe  great  concourse  of  vessels  jiasB- 
ing  at  hII  seasons  through  the  Florida  channel.  While,  therefore,  this  part  of 
Ibe  coast,  from  the  concentration  of  vessels  here,  is  in  great  need  of  protection 
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nf  some  Bort,  navitl  aid  can  be  extended  to  it  only  with  difficnltj,  and  at  llie  risk 
of  being  cut  off  from  nil  retreat  by  a  auperior  enemy. 

Accurate  and  minute  surveje,  \rhicli  will  enable  our  vessels,  whcilirr  piiwneO 
by  an  enemy  or  suffering  by  stress  of  weather,  la  i>hun  ihe  dangcrH  which  htvt 
the  navigation  of  these  liarbors,  and  properly  arranged  defencce  to  cover  them 
when  arrived,  seem  to  be  indispensable, 

AVheii  these  harbors  shall  be  fortified,  the  operation  of  investing  the  coasi 
and  watching  the  great  outlet  of  commerce  tlimugh  the  Florida  passage  will  be 
a  difficult  and  hazardous  one  to  an  enemy,  to  whom  no  perseverance  or  skill  can 
avail  to  maintain  a  continuous  blockade,  white,  on  the  part  of  our  sntall  m'^'^oI^ 
of-woT,  steam  frigates,  and  privatcere,  the  same  sort  of  enpervision  will  be  at  nil 
timc^  easy  and  safe- 
Nothing  better  can  now  be  done  than  to  asenmc  $200,000  as  the  nTem^-cni'i 
of  di'fending  each  of  the  nine  entrances;  giving  a  total  of  81,800,000.— (Stait^ 
ment  1.  tables  E  and  V.) 

St.  Augiutine,  Florida. — This,  the  most  southern  of  the  harbor!"  on  thr 
Atlantic,  and  the  key  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Florida,  ia  aceei'sible  to  ibr 
smaller  class  of  merchantmen,  to  privateers,  and  to  steam  vessels,  and  reijuiir^ 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  attacks  by  war.  It  is,  therefore,  propiiH;il 
to  put  that  part  of  the  old  Spanish  fort  (Fort  Marion)  that  commands  tlie  har- 
bor in  a  sorviccable  state,  which  will  require  S-)0,000. — (Statement  1,  table  .^.1 

Having  now  passed  along  tlie  whole  Atlantic  const,  from  I'assamnquiiddy  ii> 
Cii[>c  Florida,  pohited  out  every  harbor  of  any  consequence,  and  specilicd eviry 
work  that  a  thorough  syi^tcm  of  defence  will  require,  we  will,  in  onter  to  «:ivca 
comprehensive  view  of  the  number,  cost,  armament,  and  garrisons  of  the  vm\i. 
refer  to  statement  1,  accompanying  this  report.  In  that  statement  the  wurkn 
ore  divided  into  tables,  showing  separately,  1st,  (table  A,)  the  old  worki'  alnitdy 
repaired  aiid  those  proposed  to  be  repaired  and  retained  in  the  sysiem  of  ds- 
fence;  2d,  (table  B,)  new  works  completed;  3d,  (table  C)  works  undrr  ten- 
struclion;  4th,  (tabic  D.)  works  to  he  first  commenced;  5th,  (table  E,)  work:' 
to  be  commenced  next  ut^r  those  ia  table  I);  6th,  (table  F,}  works  to  be  Wr 
commenced. 

The  most  essential  works  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  included  in  the  fin't  ftvp 
tables,  and,  it  appears  from  the  recapitulation,  that  for  these  there  will  \k  re- 
quired, for  garrisons,  in  time  of  war,  2^,120  men;  for  the  armament,  3.7 4> 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  every  kind;  and  tor  the  expense  yet  to  be  incniwl- 
$9,476,767. 

We  consider  it  to  bo  our  dnty  to  estimate  for  the  last  class  of  work?  alw. 
(table  F,j  although  it  must  be  a  long  lime  before  permanent  works  for  ihc"^' 
positions  can  be  commenced.  For  these  there  will  be  required,  in  addition,  Inr 
war  garrisons,  25,545  men ;  for  armament,  4,790  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  fin 
the  e\|)enBe  of  erection,  S14,241.S24. 

It  must  be  here  stated  tliat,  aa  to  a  few  of  the  works  in  table  F,  fuller  infor- 
mation may  require  them  to  be  elevated  into  some  of  the  earlier  cbwi^es. 

SEA-COAST  TBOM  (APR  VLORIDA  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  SABI\H. 

The  first  positions  that  present  themselves,  on  doubling  around  Cape  Florida 
into  the  Oiilf  of  Mexico,  arc  Key  M'al  and  Ihe  Dry  Toringtu. 

This  board  concur  in  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  favor  of  tliiiv  fiai' 
harbors,  and  they  beg  leave  to  refer,  for  very  int<-rcstiiig  etatemcntji,  iu  «'lminn 
to  the  latter  barlmr  especially,  to  a  letter  from  Commodore  Rodpers  to  thf  Sec- 
retary of  Ihe  Savy,  July  3,  ISaO,  (Senate  documents,  1st  session  21hI  I'otign.'*'. 
vol.  1,  No.  1,  page  236,)  Bud  letter  from  the  yecretary  of  the  Navy,  Mareh  ii- 
1830,  (Senate  documents,  Ist  session  21st  Congress,  vol.  2.  No.  111.  page  1.) 

A  naval  force,  designed  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  could  Mf'm  no 
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brttcr  position  than  Key  "Wept  or  the  Tortiignp.  Upon  the  very  waycide  of 
iho  nnty  path  through  tlie  Gnlf,  it  ie  at  the  smiii;  time  wc-11  eitunted  as  to  all  tlie 
pfat  poinia  tfaereia.  It  overlooks  Hiivana,  Peneacohi,  Slobile,  tlie  moittlia  of 
the  )fir«ia:iippi,  and  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  Gtilf. 

Tht  TortHgas  hnrborf)  in  particular  are  said  to  afford  perfect  alielter  for  vositU 
of  nery  cIom,  with  the  greatest  facility  of  ingre?a  und  egrt'ss.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  advci-6«ry  in  possession  of  lai^  naval  means  would,  with 
^al  advantage,  make  these  liarbore  his  habitual  resort  and  his  point  of  gen- 
eral rendezvona  and  concentration  for  all  operations  on  this  sea.  With  nil 
enemy  thus  posted,  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  by  us  would  be  imminently 
iiamrdoiiB,  if  not  impossible,  and  nothing  but  absolute  naval  superiority  would 
avail  anything  against  him.  Jlere  military  means  could  approach  no  nearer 
iImu  (lie  nciia'flt  shore  of  the  continent. 

ll  it  believed  that  there  are  no  harlmrs  in  the  Gulf  at  all  comparable  with 
till'*?  that  an  enemy  could  resort  to  with  his  larger  vessels.  To  dcjirive  him 
of  tLe#e  would  therefore  be  interfering  materially  with  any  organized  system  of 
oaval  operations  in  this  sea.  I'he  defence  of  these  harbors  would,  however,  do 
■nuch  more  than  this.  It  would  traniifer  to  our  own  squadron,  even  should  it 
be  inferior,  these  most  valuable  positions,  and  it  would  afford  a  point  of  refuge 
to  onr  navy  and  our  commerce  at  the  very  spot  where  it  would  be  most  neces- 
MIT  and  usefni. 

In  diis  report,  already  too  much  e:tlended,  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
nerely  adding  that  the  complete  and  certain  defence  will  not  be  difficult.  By 
"ccnpyiug  two,  or  at  most  three,  small  islands,  the  harbors  of  the  Dry  Tortugns 
(ibere  licing  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbor)  may  be  thoroughly  protected.  'I'he 
works  most  be  adequate  to  resist  escalade,  bomhnrdment,  and  cannonade  from 
vessels,  and  to  lustain  a  protracted  investment;  but  as  they  will  not  he  exposed 
to  any  operation  resembling  a  siege,  there,  can  be  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the 
conJitious.  They  must  have  capacious  atoi-e-rooms,  be  thorouglily  bomb-proof, 
anil  be  heavily  armed. 
Tlie  fiirlification  of  Key  West  should  bo  of  a  similar  character. 
Xo  details  can  be  given  until  all  these  positions  have  b<:en  minutely  surveyed 
*i'h  reference  to  defence. 

The  sum  of  $3,000,000  was,  some  years  ago,  assumed  by  the  engineer  de- 
partment  aa  necessary  to  provide  defences  for  the  Tortngos  and  for  Key  Wwt, 
and  this  estimate  may  now  be  taken  as  ample. — (i^tiLtemcnt  2,  table  F.) 

Tuniing  now  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  we  find  a  portion,  namely,  from  Cape 
t^lorida  to  Pensacok,  that  has  never  been  e.^amined  with  particular  reference 
to  the  defence  of  the  harbors.  Witldn  this  space  there  arc  Charlotte  harbor, 
EipiritH  Santo  bay,  Apalachieola  hat/,  Apalackie  bay,  St.  Jo»ejth't  hay,  and 
Ha»ta  Rota  bay.  Nothing  better  can  now  be  done  than  to  assume  for  these 
the  estimate  formerly  presented  by  the  engineer  department,  viz :  SI, 000,000 
fiir  all. — (Statement  3,  table  F.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  applying  to  the  whole  Gulf  coast,  that,  from  the 
tflative  geographical  position  of  this  part  of  the  se^aboard,  and  the  country  in- 
lerejitinl  in  its  safety,  trom  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  climate,  nature  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
ibat  portion  within  supporting  distance,  whose  welfare  may  be  endangered  by 
an  enemy,  will  be  competent,  of  itself,  to  sustain  a  serious  attack  from  without. 
L'pon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  AUeghanies  crowd  the  people  down  upon  the 
»liore,  every  important  point  on  the  coast  being  surrounded  by  a  population 
dcnst-  now  and  eveiy  day  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  while  the  ocean  and 
the  interior  parallel  communications  transmit  rapid  aid  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  coast  of  the  Gulf,  however,  is  thinly  peopled  in  itself,  is  remote  from  succor 
from  behind,  and  ia  almost  inaccessible  to  lateral  assistance.     Those  reasons, 


therefore,  which  tend  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  organisGed,  permanent, 
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md  timely  pystem  of  defencr  for  the  wliolc  eeaboitrd  of  tte  United  States, 
r  to  ih\*  part  of  it  with  peculiar  force, 
e  now  pfifi'  on  to  tlic  n-niaining  poiiitB  of  defence  on  the  Gulf. 

PcHxacola  hay. — 'Die  upper  nnus  of  thin  considerable  bay  receive  the  Tellow 
WiitiT  or  I'ra  river,  Middle  river,  and  Eecnmbia  riTcr.  Ihe  tributaries  of  the 
hiBt,  interlocking  with  the  AlabnniH  and  the  Chattiihoochie,  seem  to  mark  the 
routes  whcn.by,  at  tome  future  day,  canals  will  convey  a  part  of  tlie  products 
of  lliciie  rivers  to  I'eiiHaeola,  whil<'  the  ijualities  and  position  of  the  harlMir  and 
the  favornljlc  jiahire  of  the  country  have  already  marked  out  Hues  of  nulroad 
coniniunication  with  a  vast  inti-rior  region. 

Santa  Hiisa  sound  extcndti  eastward,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  into 
Sniitii  llosa  b.ty.  On  the  wcfit  the  lagoons  of  Pensacola,  I'erdido,  and  Mobile 
bav!',  n'i'i)c'c lively,  inlerlock  in  cueh  a  manner  as  to  I'eqnirc  but  a  few  milea  of 
cu)tin<;  to  complete  a  navigable  channel  from  the  firet  to  the  last  named  bay, 
and  thi'iice,  through  un  existing  interior  water  communication,  to  the  city  of 
Kew  ( Wians. 

I'rusncola  bay  has  rare  properties  as  a  harbor.  It  is  now  accessible  to 
frigates,  and  there  is  reiison  to  hope  that  the  bar  may  be  jiermftnen'.Iy  deciiened. 

The  bur  is  near  the  coast,  and  the  channel  acrofs  it  straight  and  ea.-^ily  hit. 
The  harbor  is  perfeelly  landlocked,  and  the  roadstead  very  capacious.  There 
an;  e\eelli.-nt  ]H>sitions  within  for  reiKiiring.  building,  and  launching  vessels, 
and  tor  duc-ks  and  dock  yitrdi;  in  healthy  situations.  The  supply  of  good  water 
is  abundant.  The  harbor  is  iwrfectly  defensible.  These  properties,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  piii'ition  nf  the  harbor  as  regards  the  coast,  have  induced  the 
government  to  selcet  it  as  a  naval  station  and  place  of  rendezvous  and  n-jiair. 

An  esei'Uent  survey  has  been  made  of  the  bay  of  I'ensacolo,  sufficing  to 
form  llie  stlu'iiie  iif  defence  for  the  town  and  harbor.  Rc-garded,  however,  as 
nn  important  uav.il  station  nn<I  place  of  rende:evous  and  repair,  which  it  uow  is, 
further  surveys,  extending  a  greater  distance  back  from  the  shores,  delineating 
accuvHli'ly  the  tiicc  of  iht-  country  and  showing  the  several  avenues  by  land 
and  water,  are  iound  to  be  necessary. 

The  defences  of  the  water  passiige,  as  projecti'd,  are  nearly  complete,  S23,000 
iK'ing  nsked  to  tinish  them.  A  work  is  just  begun  at  the  position  of  the  Bar- 
rancas. It  is  indis]ien sable,  in  conneicion  with  one  or  two  other  small  works 
designed  to  cover  the  navy  yard  fi-om  a  lateral  attack  through  the  western 
bays.  The  Barrancas  work  may  require  8100,000,  and  the  others  8^00,000; 
making  a  total  for  I'ensneola  of  S:{^2,0U0,— -(Slatemcnt  2,  Ubles  A,  C,  and  F.) 

Perdiilo  bay. — This  hay  is  intimately  relat^'d  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile  bays, 
both  as  regards  security  and  intercoranmnication,  and  should  be  carefully  sur- 
veyed Willi  a  view  to  these  objects.  It  must  be  fortified,  and  the  cost  may  be 
$a"00,O00, — (Statement  2,  tiihlc  F.) 

Mobile  hay. — The  [dan  of  defence  for  this  bay  comprises  a  fort  (now  needling 
some  repairs)  for  Mobile  Point.  Another  tort  is  projected  for  Dauphin  island, 
and  a  tower  for  the  defence  of  I'ass-au-Ilcron,  The  estimates  for  all  ret^uirc 
8915,000.— (Statement  a,  tables  A,  E.  and  F.) 

A'rw  Orhant  and  the  del'a  tif  tht  Mitiiisiippi. — The  most  norlhem  water 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  is  by  the  passagi-  called 
the  Uigolets,  connecting  Lake  Borgne  aiid  I^ke  Pontchartrain.  The  nest  is 
the  pass  of  Chef  Menttur,  also  conincting  these  hikes.  Through  these  passages 
an  enemy,  entering  Ijiko  Pontchartrain,  would,  at  the  same  time  that  he  inter- 
cepted all  water  communication  with  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  be  able  to  reacli 
Kew  ( Irleaus  from  the  Bouthem  shore  of  the  lake  ;  or  he  might  continue  onward 
■  through  J>ake  Mam-ejiae,  Arnit^  river,  and  Iher\-ille  river,  thereby  ruaclking  tha 
Blississippi  at  the  very  head  of  tlic  delta ;  or,  landing  within  the  mouths  of  the 
Chef  Menteur,  he  might  move  against  the  city  along  the  ridgo  of  the  Gentilly 
road. 
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To  the  BontbwoBt  of  Chef  Montour,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Borgnc,  is  Bnyou 
Bienvi'imc,  a  na^-ignblo  channel,  (thi-  one  followed  by  the  Enslisb  anny  in  the 
last  war,)  not  running  quite  to  the  MiBBisaippi,  bnl  bonoded  by  ehorca  of  unch 
a  natnre  as  to  enable  troops  to  march  from  the  point  of  debarkation  to  the  city, 

The^  avenues  are  defended  by  Fort  Pike  at  the  Rigolete ;  by  Fort  Wooif  at 
Chef  Mcntcur;  by  a  small  fort  at  Bayon  Bienvenue,  and  by  a  tower  at  Bayou 
Dnprt. 

The  defences  of  the  Mississippi  arc  plaeed  at  the  Ptaqucmine  turn,  about 
Mvcniy  miles  below  New  Orleans—the  lowest  position  that  can  be  occupied. 
Fort  Jackson  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  Fort  St,  Philip,  a  little  lower  down,  on 
the  left. 

All  these  forts  have  been  abandoned  for  several  years,  and,  having  roeeived 
DO  attention  in  the  way  of  tinicly  repairs,  now  require  repairs  somewhat  e\1en- 
sive,  eepceially  Forte  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the  Iklississippi.  The  follow- 
ing sumi),  it  is  believed,  will  be  required  to  place  all  these  works  in  pertect 
order,  viz :  Fort  Pike,  *5,000  ;  Fort  Wood,  83,580  ;  fort  on  Bayou  Bicnvenne, 
82,500 ;  Tower  Dupre,  8400 ;  Fort  Jaeksou,  S:jO,000,  and  Fort  St.  I'hilip, 
83,300.— {Statement  2,  table  A.} 

The  most  western  avenue  by  which  New  Orleans  is  approachable  from  the 
sea  pafwcs  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Grande  Terre  into  Barrataria  bay, 
which  i»  an  excellent  harbor  for  a  floating  force  guarding  the  coasting  trade  on 
thst  i^ide  of  the  Misnissippi.  From  thiB  bay  there  are  several  passages  lending 
to  Xew  Orleans.  The  estimate  for  a  work  which  ie  now  about  to  be  begun  on 
Grande  Terre  island  is  8325,000,— {Statement  2,  table  0.) 

Several  times  in  this  report  we  have  alluded  to  circnmstancea  which  wonld 
demand  the  employment  of  floating  defcnce»,  in  addition  to  fixed  defences  upon 
ibe  uhorc.  We  have  here  an  inetinice  in  which  that  kind  of  defence  would  be 
very  iwful.  Fortifications  will  enable  us  to  protect  New  Orleans  even  from  the 
most  Prions  and  determined  efforts  of  an  enemy;  bnt,  owing  to  the  great  width 
of  lome  of  the  exterior  passages,  we  cannot,  by  fortification  alone,  deprive  an 
enemy  of  anchorages,  (especially  that  of  Cliondelenr  island,)  nor  cover  entirely 
the  exterior  water  communication  between  the  Rigolete  and  Mobile.  We  must, 
therefore,  either  quietly  submit  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  that  an  enemy  in 
po9sei>»ion  of  these  passages  may  inflict,  or  avert  them  by  a  timely  pre[>nration 
ef  a  floating  force  adapted  to  their  peculiar  navigation,  and  capable,  luider  the 
ibelter  of  the  forts,  of  being  always  on  the  alert,  and  of  assuming  an  offensive 
or  defensive  attitude,  according  to  the  designs,  conduct,  or  situation  of  the 
enemy. 

Our  examination  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Sabine  having  now 
heea  completed,  we  will,  as  iu.  the  ease  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  refer,  for  a  com- 
prehensive  view  of  the  number,  cost,  armament,  and  garrison  of  the  works,  to 
etaicment  2,  wherein  the  works  are  divided  into  tables  similar  to  those  of  atatc- 

Tlie  more  essendal  works  on  the  Gulf  coast,  included  in  the  first  five  tables, 
*ill  rii^uire  for  garrison,  in  time  of  war,  4,420  men;  for  the  armament,  794 
fHtti  of  ordnance  of  every  kind ;  and  for  the  expense  yet  to  be  incurred, 
6516.780. 

The  works  comprised  in  the  last  table  (F)  are  generally  snch  as  may  be  post- 
poueil  to  a  late  day.  But  among  them  have  been  placed  some  (as,  for  example, 
ihnee  for  Tortugaa  and  Key  West)  as  to  which  the  examination  has  not  been 
fotfifiently  minute  to  decide  to  what  class  they  really  appertain. 

In  tliis  age  of  great  improvements  in  the  means  of  locomotion,  it  would  bo 
nnwijie  to  decide,  without  pressing-  need,  on  the  details  of  the  floating  force 
"-■quired  ot  certain  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coasts — perhaps 
feveu  on  the  nature  of  the  moving  power.   Although  the  probability  uudoubtedly 
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IB,  that  the  power  will  be  steam,  genius  mny,  in  the  interim,  devise  Bomcthing 
etill  letter  than  8tonm. 

And  we  may  here  remark,  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  Bteam  yesM.'l»  for 
warlike  iiurpoi<efl  generally,  that  wifdom  would  w^^em  to  direct  a  very  cautious 
and  di'libenitc  iirogn'uB.  Every  new  vessel  may  be  expected  to  Biirpa8r<.  in  im- 
portant particuIarB,  all  that  had  preceded;  and,  to  Burpasa  the  more,  m  cttch 
euec<-ediiig  veeeiel  should  be  the  result  of  careful  study  and  trial  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

It  may  be  considered  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Bleam  itself  will  give  way 
to  Houie  agent  Hiill  more  potent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  less  safe  and  manage- 
able. But  it  certainly  is  no  more  than  probable  that  Bleam  resBelB  now  unuer 
con^itniction  may  be  regarded  almost  aa  iucombranccB  within  ten  years. 

A  deliberate  advance  in  thia  branch  of  naval  construction  ib  recommended  the 
more  by  our  ability  to  construct  thoBc  vesBelu  in  lurgo  numbers  when  needed, 
the  timber  being  collected  in  the  meitntime. 

Rilerring  now  to  the  tables  which  accompany  tliis  report: 

Statement  1  includes  all  works  from  Piissamaquoddy  to  Cape  Florida;  state- 
ment a,  all  works  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine;  each  state- 
ment comprising  eix  tables,  as  before  mentioned. 

lu  relation  to  every  work  executed,  in  progrens,  or  merely  projected,  the 
tables  show  the  garrinon,  the  ordnance  of  every  description,  the  aums  already 
expended,  and  the  final  cost. 

As  to  works  not  yet  [ilauncd,  a  portion  of  the  same  particulars  ore  eshihited, 
foundi-d  on  conjecture  merely;  of  course,  without  laying  claim  to  accuracy,  but 
still  aK  ajijiroximatious,  affording  some  indication  of  the  linal  rcBult. 

It  may  be  w<'ll  to  give  here  a  summary  of  all  these  table*. 

The  works  which  are  likely  to  be  erected  on  the  Atlantic,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  which  ore  regarded  as  nrcesBiiry  to  «  good  system  of  defence,  will 
require  war  garrisons,  amounting  to  28,720  men ;  and  they  will  require  a  further 
eipenditurc  of  «9,17ti,7C7.  Works  called  for  in  like  manner  upon  the  Gulf  of 
lk[<>xico  coiist  will  need  4,420  men  to  garrison  them,  and  a  fiiitber  csp<-ndilure 
of  S.')I6,780.  Of  the  jehoh  eoatt,  therrforo,  the  garrisons  will  amount  W 
33,U0  men,  and  the  eipenditnrea  to  J9,993,517. 

The  remaining  works  comprised  in  table  F,  of  both  Btatements,  will  require 
30,G9u  men,  and  coat  819,521,824. 

Making  the  grand  total  for  the  whole  sea-coost  of  the  United  States  in 
garrisons  for  the  works  63,835  men,  and  in  cost  829,515,371. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  as  to  the  fortid cations,  there  are  two  correspond- 
ing statements  of  the  cost  of  the  ordnance,  of  the  earriagcB,  and  of  a  certain 
supply  of  powder  and  shot  or  shells  for  each  piece,  one  statement  relating  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast.  From  these  it 
appears  that  for  the  works  likely  to  be  erected  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  within  a 
reasoimble  time,  (that  is  to  say,  for  the  works  comprised  in  the  first  five  tahlcB, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.)  there  will  be  needed  2,483  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  4,511 
carriages,  which  will  cost  §2,252,290. 

For  similar  works  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast,  there  will  be  needed  296 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  495  carriages,  at  a  cost  of  £240,720. 

The  remaining  worka  named  in  tableg  F,  of  both  statements,  will  require,  in 
addition,  5,447  guns  and  5.554  carringcB,  which  will  cost  S3,735,330. 

Making  the  grand  total  required  for  the  whole  sea-coast  S,22G  gnns  and 
10,560  carriages,  at  a  cost  of  £6,226,340. 

nie  time  required  to  construct  and  put  in  order  the  whole  Bystem  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation.  All  that  need  now  be  said  on  the 
subject  ie,  that  in  an  undertaking  necessarily  nivolving  so  much  time,  and  of 
such  vital  importance,  there  ahould  be  no  relaxation  of  diligence.  With  all 
diligence,  many  years  must  necessarily  be  consumed.     But, the  work  may  be 
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ton  much  huiried,  as  well  as  too  nrach  delayed.  There  ie  a  rate  of  pro^ss  at 
vbich  it  will  be  executed  in  the  beat  manner,  and  at  the  minimum  cost.  If 
more  Imrried  it  will  be  defective  in  quality,  and  more  costly  if  delayed. 

France  was  at  least  fif1;y  years  completiDg  lier  maritime  aud  interior  defences. 

In  the  report  presented  by  tbo  engineer  department,  in  AEarch,  1S36,  (Senate 
doramrnt,  1st  session  34tfa  Congress,  vol.  4,  No.  293,)  there  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  actual  economy  that  will  result  from  an  efficient  system  of  sea-coast 
dtfwce,  which  is  to  tiie  following  effect,  referring  to  the  document  it!iK!lf  for 

There  is  first  supposed  to  be  an  expedition  of  SO.QOO  men  at  Bermuda  or 
Halifax  ready  to  fall  upon  the  coast.  This  will  make  it  necessary,  if  there  be 
DO  fortifications,  to  have  ready  a  force  at  least  equal  at  each  of  the  following 
pointi<,  namely:  IsL  Portsmouth  and  navy  yard.  2d.  Boston  and  navy  yard. 
3d.  Narraganeet  roads.  4th.  New  York  and  navy  yard.  5th.  Fhiladelphta 
ud  Davy  yard.  6th.  Baltimore.  7th.  Norfolk  and  navy  yard.  8th.  Charleston, 
SoQtb  Carolina.  9th.  Savannah;  and  lOtb.  New  Orleans;  to  say  nothing  of 
otbcr  important  places. 

At  each  of  these  places,  except  the  last,  10,000  men  drawn  from  the  interior, 
*nd  kept  under  pay,  will  aafficc,  the  vicinity  being  relied  on  to  supply  the 
remainder.  At  ^lew  Orleans,  17,000  men  must  be  drawu  from  a  distanee.  In 
a  campaign  of  six  months,  the  whole  force  will  cost  at  least  $26,750,000. 

The  garrisons  necessary  to  be  kept  under  pay  for  the  fortifications  in  these 
placw  will  cost  for  the  same  time  88,430,500.  The  difference  (818,310,-500) 
»illtlien  be  only  $3,448,156  lees  than  the  whole  expense  of  building  these 
dffeuces,  viz:  821,767,656.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  expense  of  these 
Mwtlons  would  he  nearly  compensated  by  the  saving  they  would  cau^e  in  s 
itDtfJe  campaign. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  board : 

JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 

Colonel  of  Engineer*. 
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Ettimaled  cotl  of  ordnance  of  all  kinds  required  for  the  armament  ofjbrtifra- 
tivnt,  ifc. — Continued. 


o..«„. 

OIMT  IT  t.Ktitttrt. 

Cuhm. 

CnlMa. 

Pro]*clU«. 

Powder. 

RMOir^ 

t»1.93S  00 

^MO  00 

jns,7M«i 

173, 7bO  OU 

i^g^no 

TOItl. 

OullllBd 

W,033  «U 

M,M0  1« 

UB,SM  00 

51,. WT  «u 

69,105  0.. 

10a,4.M  DU 

u,aTsoo 

H8;4S4  00 

laloMuo 

pl.l.*.-T»W.  B. 

^t^  ■:.::::::. 

Tohgpreilded 

164,  MB  OU 

3!i,HWW 

50,180  00 

lS,SS»Oli 

29,136  Ml 

134.095  00 

810.770  0> 

T3e,SW  00 

\M'.-»k  01, 

:a3,!»aou 

a,a31,lM  OD 

Tolwpnwidrt 

aH,1I0  Ml 

MO,S8SO0 

tST,9M  0( 

313,^160  00 

1,483,433  M 

WO,  MUM 

a;9uuou 

M.'swm 

1J4,86U  W, 

TobepioTldtd 

W,^MOI 

»4,;bsi» 

i4<f,Be«». 

174,880  00 

889,111  80 

943,410  00 
11,  WOOL 

iW,3»0l 
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<H,96a«0 

'T'""^"" 
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i«,iaB4c 
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831,UI9  40 

i.»«l,SI«DI 

|,(^,BS»00 

B»,»91Ul 

80V,300  0U    3,581,817  00 

l,(IM.ilOOl 
3S,«0  01 

'''Jl;™™ 

74«,7)UW 

■94,»«00 

To  bo  pnylded 
Cmniltoulreq'nd 

Onnd  uul  to  be 

1,M«,710  0. 

1,509,900  00 

799,568  Ou 

677,7MOU    4,573,8^00 

;;j;?;SSSE 

1,410,  «5  0 
t56,S}3  0U 

'■fflS!, 

'l8l|7IH0l 

in, 349, 087  OU 
9,W7,aH  40 

«,«,«« 

i,iua,3ia  00 

l,lB4,a70«0 

i.sa^assoo 

7,8S,M«( 

OmiiFi  Oinci,  rruUi^lM,  JonKiiY 
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15S  MILITABT  AND  NATAL    DEFENCES. 

EEPORT  ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER. 

Thia  frontier  extends,  aa  described  by  the  tenna  of  the  resolution,  from  Lake 
3  Passainanuoildy  bay,  a,  dJBtance  of  aoinewLat  more  than  two  thoot- 
' '  iding  oil  the  wai         "'     "  ■  '  '    '  ■..      ■ 


and  mile*,  binding  oil  the  way  on  the  Jlritish  American  Pro 

Whether  we  regard  the  strongly  marked  geographical  fcatiires  of  this  frontier, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  for  the  most  part,  a  chain  of  great  lakes  o/  inland  H-ai>. 
stretching  along  the  border,  the  common  property  of  both  nations,  and  nffrirdini 
facilities  tor  an  extensive  commerce,  almost  rivallitig  that  of  the  ocean  iti*lf:  nt 
whether  wo  look  to  the  growing  Btrcngtli  of  onr  colonial  neighbors,  fostered  by 
the  immense  power  and  resources  of  the  mother  country;  its  vast  inijxirtnice 
cannot  fail  to  unpress  ub  with  the  necessity  of  being  prepared,  not  only  for  de- 
fence along  that  line,  but  also  to  act  offensively,  with  decisive  effect,  iu  the  evinl 
of  our  being  involved  in  a  conflict. 

From  the  peculiar  character  of  this  frontier,  its  defence  must  necessarily  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  system  applicable  to  the  scacoast;  for,  although  it  is  de- 
nominated inland,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  marilimc 
m  many  of  its  features,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Bo  important  is  the  mastery  on  tbc  lakes,  in  any  military  opemtinnB  io  thai 
quarter,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  tliat,  in  the  event  of  war,  there  will  !»■ 
some  naval  preparations  on  both  sides,  and  a  struggle  for  tbc  ascendancy  ca 
those  waters,  HTiichever  power  shall  acquire  that,  even  temjiorarily,  will  have 
the  means  of  assailing  his  adversary  wltn  great  effect  along  the  shores  of  thv 
lakes,  in  tbc  absence  of  fortifications,  by  occupying  the  harbors,  destroyiug  the 
towns,  (some  of  which  are  fast  advancing  to  toe  rank  of  cities,)  and  controlling 
the  comniercial  operations  of  which  those  lakes  constitute  the  principal  chanmi 
These  considerations  render  it  highly  expedient — indeed,  necessary — to  fonitr 
the  larger  harbors  on  the  lakes,  aa  well  as  the  more  important  passes  on  the 
straits  and  rivers  by  which  they  are  connected. 

Without  entering  fully  into  the  military  detaile  of  the  subject,  which  iiii<;bi 
he  deemed  somewhat  out  of  place  here,  rt^arding  the  object  of  the  reBololi"n. 
which  seems  to  look  rather  to  the  expense  involved,  the  board  will  proceed  m 
enumerate  the  works  of  defence  deemed  necessary  on  the  northern  fronlitr. 
beginning  at  Lake  Superior ;  merely  glancing  at  the  effects  and  sdvaDtagei 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  tlic  eslabliahmeut  of  those  works. 

1.  Fort  at  FaJlt  of  St.  Mary. — A  fort  here  will  control  the  commnniMtuia 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  and,  at  least,  prevent  «n  enemy  tioin 
availing  itself  of  it  for  purposes  of  communication  and  for  the  tranEportalion  of 
BUpplica,  if  it  does  not  secure  those  important  advantages  to  ua ;  which  it  wonlii 
do,  unless  counteracted  by  a  work  on  Uie  British  side  of  the  line.  In  that  cwdi. 
almost  certain  to  occur,  it  would  he  neutralized,  but  would  still  serve  to  cover 
and  protect  our  settlements  along  the  St.  Uary,  and  form  a  rallying  point  fur 
local  defence  in  times  of  alarm. 

Estimated  expense  of  fort,  barrocka,  &c 975,  ^^'^ 

2.  Fort  at  Michilimackinac. — Although  this  position  is  some- 
what interior,  it  is  regarded  of  high  importance  from  ita  geograph- 
ical relations.  A  fort  here,  in  conjunction  with  floating  batteries, 
may  be  made  to  command,  eficctnally,  the  approach  to  Lake 
Hichigan,  and  shut  out  an  enemy  who  might  possess  a  naval 
ascendancy  on  Lake  Huron;  thus  protecting  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  Lake  Michigan  from  attacka  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  expoaed,  even  from  a  small  force,  and  sectiring  it  to  ourselves 
aa  a  safe  channel  of  communication  with  the  rich  and  productive 
States  in  the  rear,  whose  shorea  it  washes. 

Esthnatod  expense .^,..     ,      60,000 
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3.  Fort  at  ihtfooi  of  Lake  Huron. — A  work  here  will  control 
the  ontlet  of  Lake  Huron,  aod  iaterrupt  the  navigation  between 
that  and  Lake  St,  Clair  and  the  river  lictroit.  It  will  serve  also 
lo  cover  the  eettlemcnte  on  that  |>art  of  the  Jronlier,  and  form  a 
ralljiog  point  for  the  neighboring  militia  for  local  defence. 

Kstimated  expense. 

4.  Fori  and  barrack  ettab/Mment  at  Detroit. — In  the  event 
of  war,  Detroit  would  undoubtedly  be  a  point  of  considerable  con- 
centration of  troops,  not  merely  for  the  dffence  of  that  portion  of 
the  frontier,  but  for  anch  offensive  operations  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  in  that  qnartcr.  It  may  be  regarded  us  the  centre  of 
the  npper  section  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  has  important 
rclationa,  both  geographical  and  military.  Although  true  policy 
would,  in  snch  a  case,  dictate  that  our  chief  efforts  should  be 
directed  agninet  the  vital  points  of  the  enemy's  possessions  as  low 
down  the  line  as  praetieahJc,  still  it  might  become  expedient,  with 
a  view  to  distract  his  attention  and  divide  his  forces,  to  menaco 
him  above ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  from  which  he  might  be 
Maailed  by  minor  expc^ditions,  especially  if  he  should  relax  hia 
measures  of  defence  in  looking  to  hia  safety  elsewhere. 

Estimated  expense  of  barracks  for  one  regiment,  including 
site 8150,  000 

Estimated  expense  of  fort  at  Spring  Wells,  including 
Hte 100,  000 


5.  Fitid-work  and  barrack  ettahlUkment  at  or  near  Buffalo. — 
The  wealth  and  commercial  importance  of  Buffalo,  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  British  line,  will  make  it  an  object  of  attack  in 
lime  of  war,  unless  it  be  protected  by  the  ])resencc  of  a  respecta- 
ble force  there.  It  may  also  become  a  poiut  of  concentration  of 
troops  for  minor  offeusive  movements,  by  way  of  diversion;  and 
is  tliDs,  in  every  view,  entitled  to  seasonable  attention.  An 
extensive  barrack  establishment,  defended  by  field-works,  would 
be  iofficient  for  all  necessary  objects. 

Estimated  expense 

6.  Fort  Niagara  to  be  rebuilt. — A  fort  at  this  position  is 
important,  on  the  assumption  (admitting,  it  is  believed,  of  but 
little  doubt)  that  in  time  of  war  there  would  be  some  naval  prepa- 
rations on  Lake  Ontario.  It  commands  the  entrance  iuto  the 
Xiagara  river;  and  a  work  here  will  shut  the  enemy's  vessels  out 
from  that  harbor,  while  it  will  afford  protection  under  which  ours 
may  take  shelter  in  case  of  need. 

Estimated  expense  of  completing    the  work  now  in    pro- 

grese 327,  500 

For  repairs  of  buildings  and  uew  barracks  there. ...     37, 500 

7.  Fort  at  Otioego. — The  growing  importance  of  Oswego,  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  great  line  of  internal  communication  to  the 
west,  and  its  exposed  situation,  directly  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
from  wbencc  it  might  he  assuled  by  armed  veseela  without  the 
<»-opcratiou  of  a  hind  attack,  call  for  works  of  defence  to  protect 
the  harbor,  and  thus  secure  a  saf^  retreat  for  our  vessels  in  case 
of  need,  while  we  shut  out  those  of  the  enemy.    Besides,  thia 
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place  ponf csfci'  mfiny  advantaRCB  for  naval  prcparationB  for  vce^Ia 
of  light  ilnui<:hl  of  water,  aiid  would  probably  be  made  a  aubordi- 
uatc  depot  in  tiiuu  of  war. 

Estimated  expense  of  completing  the  worka  now  in  pro- 
grecs $20,  000 

For  baiTacks,  quarters,  utoreboueee,  and  magazine..     25,000 

8.  Fort  at  Snrkett'*  Harhor. — In  tlie  event  of  naval  arma- 
mcntB  of  any  conwiderablc  extent  Ix-ing  renorted  to  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Sni-kcti'n  Harbor,  from  its  bold  waler,  and  ita  excellency 
a»  a  harbor,  would  at  once  become  a  depot  of  great  importance; 
the  Mtfcty  of  which  fhould  be  insured  against  tbc  enterprises 
of  tlie  enemy  bv  the  timely  construction  of  appropriate  works  of 
defence,  ijitualed  directly  opposite  to  the  strong  poet  of  Kings- 
ton, on  the  Canadian  side,  and  adjacent  to  the  bead  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  a  concentration  of 
troops  may  bivome  expedient  for  the  defence  of  that  portion  of 
the  frontier  and  the  protection  of  the  naval  depot.  The  barrack 
accommodationa  already  established  there  arc  deemed  suflicicnt, 
and  it  remains  to  fortify  the  approach  to  the  harbor. 

Estimated  expense  of  fort  and  baiTacks  within 

9.  Fcrt  at  the  narrows  of  the.  St.  Laicrcnce,  below  Ogde/ii- 
burg. — The  chief  object  of  a  work  here  would  be  to  cut  oif  the 
enemy's  communicaiiou,  by  the  river,  between  Itlontrcal  and 
Kingston,  and  thus  prevent  bim  from  availing  himself  of  that 
channel  for  tlie  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  if  wo  cannot 
entirely  seeure  it  to  ourselves.  By  tins  obstruction  ou  the  St. 
Lawrence  be  would  be  thrown  altoj^^ther  upon  bis  back  line  of 
commmiicHlion  by  the  Ottawa,  which,  although  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  secure  from  interruption,  is  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult, especially  in  seasons  of  drought.  This  would  also  be 
another  point  from  which  the  enemy  might  be  mcnaiiced,  and 
from  which  auxiliary  movements  might  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
chief  attack. 

Estimated  expense  of  fort  and  barracks 

10.  Fort  near  tfie  line  on  Laie  Cfiamplain. — A  work  here  may 
be  made  to  command  the  pass  of  the  lake,  and  is  considered  by 
far  the  most  important  of  any  proposed  on  the  whole  line  of  fron- 
tier. 

The  pof  ition  of  Lake  Ghamplain  is  somewhat  peculiar.  T\'hile 
Ontario,  Eric,  Hnron,  and  Superior  stretch  their  whole  length 
directly  along  tbc  border,  {forming,  in  fact,  the  boundary,)  Cham- 

[ilain  extends  deeply  into  our  territory,  at  right  angles  with  the 
ine  of  the  frontier;  and,  while  its  southera  extremity  reaches 
almost  to  the  Hudson,  it  finds  ita  outlet,  to  tlie  north,  in  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  nearly  midway  between  Montreal  mid  Quebec,  the  two 
great  objects  of  attack. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  avenue  by  which  the  British  posses- 
sions may  be  moBt  effectually  assailed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  afford  to  the  enemy  possessing  a  naval  ascendancy  equal 
iacilitice  for  bringing  the  war  within  our  own  borders  if  it  be  left 
unfortified.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  fortify  a  point  as 
near  the  line  as  practicable,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  thoB  effect  the  double  object  of  protecting  the  interior  sborea 
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(if  tlie  lake  from  the  predatory  attacks  to  which  they  would  other- 
vix  be  exposed,  and  of  securing  it  to  ourselves  as  th(>  great 
I'liannel  by  which  our  troops  and  supphcs  may  he  rapidly  tlirown 
fiirward  to  the  points  of  attack  or  defence. 
Fur  B  pennaiient  work  on  Stony  Point,  {N.  Y.,)  including  pur- 

cliritie  of  site »300,000 

For  a  permanent  work  on  "Windmill  Point,  (Vt.,)  in- 
cluding purchase  of  site 300,000 

11.  Barrack  effablUhmmt  avd  tlrpot  at  Platlsburg. — In  the 
event  of  war,  Pkltsbure  will  become  the  great  dejKit  for  the 
iipi'rations  on  the  Champlain  frontier,  the  point  of  con  cent  nitiou 
el' troops  preparatory  to  any  offensive  movemcuts,  and  the  station 
(if  the  reserve  to  sustain  those  movement?,  and  the  posts  that 
iTLiy  be  established  in  advance.  Even  in  time  of  pence  a  rcspect- 
nlile  force  should  be  |M>stcd  here,  especially  during  the  continuance 
of  the  boundary  qnei>tion  and  border  disturbance!*.  Darracks  for 
a  regiment,  at  least,  with  suitable  ston-houses,  are  recommended 
In  he  erected,  on  a  plan  admitting  of  extension,  if  required,  and 
also  of  suitable  defensive  arrang(iments. 

E:<limated  expense  of  completing  the  works  in  progress  on  the 
fcak-  here  suggested 

12.  From  Lake  Champlain,  eastward,  the  geographical  features 
iif  tlic  frontier  materially  change  cliaracler,  and  require  a  corres- 
ponding modification  of  (he  means  of  defence.  The  line  no  longer 
interset'td  great  lakes,  admitting  of  navul  preparations,  nor  binds 
oil  straits  and  rivers,  the  navigation  of  which  may  be  controlled 
ur  interrupted  by  fortifications.  It  is  altogt>thcr  inland  until  it 
ri.'BcLes  the  St.  Croix,  where  the  principles  that  have  been  applied 
to  'jtlier  portions  of  the  frontier  similarly  situated  will  again  bc- 
C'lme  applicable.  Running  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  CoD' 
tii'cticut  river,  and  thence  along  a  chain  of  highlands,  not  yet 
oliarly  defined,  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  hoard  are 
iii>t  aware  that  there  arc  any  points  immediately  on  the  frontier 
Ku^ciently  commanding,  of  tliemsel^res,  to  call  tor  the  establish' 
Di'.nt  and  maintenance  of  fortifications  or  works  of  defence. 

Should  it  ever  become  nceeseary  to  sustain  by  force  our  title  tn 
the  territory  now  in  dispute,  it  must  be  done,  not  by  isolated  forts 
slimg  the  frontier,  commanding,  probably,  nothing  beyond  the 
ran^-  of  their  own  guns,  but  by  an  active  army,  competent  not 
only  to  occupy  the  conntry  and  hold  it,  hut  also  to  assume  the 
offtnsive,  if  necessary,  and  carry  the  war  beyond  our  borders. 

But  while  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  eonslruct  a  chain  of 
fi'rtii  along  this  portion  of  the  frontier,  the  board  consider  it  a 
proper  measure  of  preeantion,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  relations 
nith  the  British  provinces,  that  positions  should  be  selected  and 
preparatory  arrangements  made  for  the  establiBhmeut  of  deiiols 
I'f  supplies  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Keuncbunk  aud 
IViniti,^cot.  In  the  event  of  movements  in  that  quarter,  these 
would  be  proper  points  for  the  concentration  of  troops,  and  would 
serve  as  a  base  of  operations,  whether  these  should  be  offensivo 
or  di'fensive  in  their  character. 

Estimated  expense  of  storehouses  and  other  accommodations . . 
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13.  Fori  at  Calah,  tm  the  St.  Croix  river. — A  work  here, 
while  it  will  serve  to  cover  that  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  from 
the  attache  to  which  it  woulil  otherwise  be  exposed,  may,  from  its 
advanced  position,  bo  made  to  act  an  importnnt  though  indirect 
port  in  the  defence  of  the  more  nortlicni  portion  of  the  frontier. 
Calais  appears  to  be  a  very  eligible  point  for  tlie  concentration  of 
troops  with  reference  to  existing  circumstancoa.  A  strong  force 
stationed  here,  throoteniiig  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  lower  9t. 
John's,  and  held  ready  to  strike  in  thrtt  direction  in  case  of  moTe- 
ments  from  New  Bi-unswick  towanis  the  disputed  territory,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  decisive  inllufnce  on  sncli  movements ;  since  it 
is  obviouH  that  they  conld  not  bo  made  with  safety  while  exposed 
to  attack  in  flank  and  rear,  and  to  have  their  line  of  communica- 
tion intercepted  and  their  depots  seized,  by  a  prompt  movement 
on  our  part  from  the  St.  Croix. 

Estimated  expense  of  fort  and  barracks SlOO,  CW 

14.  In  reference  to  the  northern  frontier  generally,  it  is  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  board  that,  bosides  the  defences  which  have 
been  su^ested  along  the  border,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  local 
protection,  there  should  be  a  grent  central  station  at  some  position 
in  the  interii>r  at  which  troops  might  be  assembled  for  instruction, 
and  where  they  would  still  be  within  supporting  distance  of  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  the  frontier. 

Turning  our  views  inland  in  search  of  some  single  position  at 
which  preparations  might  be  made  for  extended  operations  on  this 
frontier,  and  from  which  aid  and  succor  could  always  be  speedily 
derived,  some  position  which,  while  it  shall  be  equally  near  to 
many  imjiortant  points  of  tlic  enemy's  possessions,  shall  afford  at 
no  time  any  indiuatiou  of  the  direction  in  which  our  efforts  are  to 
be  made ;  which  will,  if  it  be  possible,  unite  the  opposite  qualities 
of  being  at  the  same  time  remote  and  proximate  far  as  to  distance, 
hut  near  as  to  time;  which,  while  it  brings  a  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  country  to  the  support  of  the  inland  frontier, 
and  places  them  in  the  best  attitude  for  operations  in  that  quarter, 
whether  defensive  or  offensive,  at  the  same  time  takes  tbem  not 
away  from  the  sen-coast.  Looking  for  these  various  properties, 
we  find  them  all  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  position  of 
Albany. 

From  this  place,  by  steamboat,  cnnal  boat,  or  milroadcar,  troops 
and  munitions  could  be  transported  in  a  short  time  to  Buffalo,  or 
onward  to  Detroit,  to  Oswego,  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  Plattsburg, 
to  Boston,  and  along  the  const  of  New  England ;  to  New  Yort 
by  steamboat  now,  and  soon  by  railroad  also ;  and  thence  onward 
to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the  heart  of  the 
southern  country  if  necessary.  In  a  word,  Albany  is  a  great 
central  position,  from  which  radiate  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication to  the  north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west; 
and  combines  so  many  odviuitages  for  a  military  depot  that  the 
expediency  of  occupying  it  and  thus  availing  ourselves  of  those 
advantages  would  seem  to  be  manifest. 

Kstimated  expense  of  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  barracks  and  other  buildings 3D0.  i"' 

Total  for  northern  frontier 2,  ISO,  ("' 

Dig-izedtyGOO^Ic 
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The  board  beg  leave  to  obseiTe,  in  conclnBion,  thftt,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
eitimalee  enbmitted,  they  have  not  attempted  to  aim  at  preciBion.  Hence  the 
uDonnts  elated  for  the  varions  otgects  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  approximationB. 
Thej  conld  not  be  anything  more,  on  the  data  naed,  which,  for  vant  of  mJnate 
ddireTB  and  reconnoiflsances,  were  necesaarily  vag^e.  It  is  believed,  hoTever, 
ibtt  Ue  resnlte  presented  will  be  found  sufficiently  accniatc  for  the  general 
pntpoeee  contcmpltited  by  the  resolntioii  under  which  this  report  has  been  pre- 
psred. 

For  the  board, 

JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 
Colond  ^Engineen. 


H.  Ex.  Doc.  92- 
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MILITAHT   AND   NAVAL  DEFENCE^S. 


REPORT  OX   THE  WESTERN   FRONTIER,  FROM  THE  SABIXE 
BAY  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

llie  principle*  which  should  govprn  in  fortilying  the  eeaboard  are  not  con- 
Bidcrcd  applicable  to  our  inland  frontier,  which  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  call 
for  regular  fortifications.  Hence,  in  relution  to  that  portion  of  the  frontier  now 
under  eouBideration,  the  duty  of  the  board  will  be  performed  by  indicatin'  the 
military  positions  or  stations  which  fliould,  in  their  opinion,  be  occupied  by 
iroopB,  in  order  to  accomplifli  the  obiectH  in  view,  and  in  presentiug  eetimatei 
of  the  probable  cost  of  crtneti-ucting  the  necessary  barracks,  quarters,  and  ptore- 
hoUKoe,  combined  with  such  works  of  d»;fence  as  circnmstancee  may  appear  to 
require,  t«  insure  tbeir  protection  against  tbc  attacks  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 

Tlie  want  of  personal  knowlwlge,  on  the  part  of  the  board,  of  our  exteneive 
weeteni  frontier,  and  the  very  limited  surveys  which  have  lieen  made  io  that 
uunrtcr,  hare  somewiiat  embarrassed  them  in  the  sclectioD  of  positions ;  bat 
tlicy  desire  to  be  ondentood  as  merely  designating  places  in  a  geogia^phical 
sense,  leaving  the  particular  sites  on  which  the  works  should  be  erected  to  be 
determined  iKieafter,  by  minute  examinations  of  the  country  at  and  around 
those  positions ;  which  become  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  the  original 
locations  of  some  of  the  places  that  will  he  recommended  to  be  retained  hare 
bc<tn  considered  faulty. 

The  southern  section  of  this  frontier,  extending  from  the  Sabine  bay  to  the 
Red  rirer,  borders  all  the  way  on  Texas,  and  has,  it  is  believed,  little  w  nothmg 
to  apprehend  from  Indian  agressions.  Tlie  Comanches,  the  only  tribe  of  any 
])ower  in  that  qiwrter,  are  represented  as  gradually  receding  to  the  westward, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Texan  settlements  will  tend  to  push  them  further  from 
our  border.  But  our  relations  with  tlic  Texan  republic,  however  amicable  they 
may  be  at  present,  would  seem  to  require  that  some  military  force  should  be 
stationed  on  or  near  the  boundary  line ;  and  the  board  therefore  recommend 
the  establishment  of  two  small  posts  on  the  Sabine  river,  suppressing  Fort 
Jciiup,  which  is  considered  too  far  within  the  frontier,  or  rctaiuing  it  merely  as 
a  healthy  cantonment. 

Aa  these  would  be  posts  of  observation,  having  reference  to  national  police 
more  than  to  military  defence,  they  onglit  to  be  established  on  the  river  where 
the  principal  roads  cross  it,  by  which  wc  should  bo  enabled  to  supervise  tbc 
chief  intercourse  with  our  neighbors  Ijy  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Sabine.  The  points  where  the  Opelousas  and  Natchitoches 
roads,  icaduig  to  Texas,  strike  the  river,  are  therefore  recommended  as  the  po- 
sitions which  should  be  occupied,  and  at  which  barracks  for  two  or  three  com- 
panies, defended  by  light  works,  should  be  constructed. 

The  middle  section,  which  extends  from  the  Red  river  to  the  Missouri,  t>  by 
far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  of  our  western  frontier.  It  is  along 
this  line  that  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  have  emigrated  from  the  cast 
have  been  located ;  thus  adding  to  the  indigenous  force  already  in  that  region 
an  immense  mass  of  emigrants,  some  of  whom  have  been  sent  thither  by  coer- 
cion, with  smothered  ft'clings  of  hostility  rankling  in  their  bosom,  which,  proba- 
bly, waits  but  for  an  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  all  its  savage  fiiiy.  These  con- 
siderations alone  would  s<-em  to  call  for  strong  precautionary  measures ;  but  an 
additional  motive  will  be  found  in  our  pecnliar  relations  with  those  Indians- 

We  are  bound,  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  Io  interpose  force,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  domestic  strife  among  them,  preserve  peace  between  the  several  tribes, 
and  to  protect  them  against  any  disturbances  at  their  new  homes  by  the  wild 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  beyond.  Tlic  government  has  tlios  contracted 
tlie  two-fold  obligation  of  intervention  among,  and  protection  of,  the  emigrant 
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tribe*,  in  additioD  tn  the  duty  vhich  it  owes  to  its  own  citizens  of  providing  for 
iteir  safety. 

It  ftppean  to  tlie  board  that  this  obligation  can  only  be  properly  fnlRllcd  by 
■Dwntuiiiit^  advanced  positi'Mis  in  the  Indian  country  with  an  odet^uate  ro- 
atraining  military  force,  and  that  the  duty  of  protecting  our  own  citizens  will 
b«  Ik.'^  diKltargcd  by  eatablialiing  an  interior  line  of  poiite  along  the  western 
bonier  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  MisHonri  aa  auxiliaries  to  the  advanced 
pn^iioiis,  and' to  restrain  the  intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  Indiana, 
aad  iccve  as  rallying  points  for  the  neighboring  miliiia  in  times  of  alarm. 

Willi  these  views  tliey  would  recommend  the  maintenance  of  Fort  Towson, 
on  Red  river,  and  Fort  Gibson,  on  tlie  Arkansas,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
ma  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kansas,  and  one  at  Table  creek,  on  the 
-Uif^ouri,  below  the  mau^  of  the  Big  Flatte,  as  constituting  the  advanced  pot^i- 
tioiw  on  this  portion  of  the  frontier. 

For  the  secondary  line  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  border  settlements 
the  tword  would  adopt  the  paeitinns  which  nave  been  selected  by  a  commisi<ion 
of  experienced  officers  along  the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas  and  Miesonri, 
at  Mine  of  which,  it  is  understood,  works  are  already  in  progress,  namely ;  Fort 
Smith,  on  the  Arkansas  river ;  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Illinois ;  Spring  river  and 
Maraid  de  Cygnei  terminating  to  the  north  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Mis- 
soori  They  would  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  intermediate 
pwli  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  if,  on  further  examination  of  the 
couDtnr,  suitable  positions  can  be  sclceted  near  the  State  line.  It  is  not  deemed 
advtiuible  to  eatablieb  those  posts  on  the  route  of  the  road  lately  sur^'cyed,  which 
(especially  the  southern  portion)  is  considered  too  fur  In  advance  of  the  border 
settlements  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view;  but  if  eligible  positions  cannot  be 
found  along  the  line,  then  a  post  on  the  road  where  it  crosses  the  Poteau  river, 
B-hich  is  not  very  remote  from  the  settlements,  might  have  a  salutary  iufluence. 

On  the  northern  portion  of  this  frontier,  extending  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
Lake  Superior,  the  board  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  post  near 
die  npper  forks  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  the  maintenance  of  Fort  Snelliug,  on 
the  Mi»<ii<sippi,  and  the  uUiinate  eatablidbment  of  a  post  at  Uie  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior.  The  last  is  suggested  wttfi  some  qualification  for 
want  of  the  necessary  information  by  which  to  determine  the  channel  of  eommu- 
Dication  to  that  remote  position  Wlictlier  it  shall  be  through  Lake  Superior 
or  by  the  Jlississlppi  and  its  tributaries,  it  would  in  either  case  he  difficult  in 
ptacc  and  next  to  impracticable  in  time  of  war.  As  the  position  has,  however, 
iinu<)rtant  geographical  relations,  and  would  enable  us  to  extend  our  influence 
and  control  over  the  Indiana  in  our  territory,  and  afford  protection  to  our  tradcrB 
ID  that  remote  region,  it  would  seem  to  be  worthy  ol  early  occupation  if  its 
maintenance  can  he  rendered  st^uro — a  point  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  country. 

It  in  nevertheless  recommended  to  retain  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Fort  Wiuncbago,  at  the  portage  of  tiic  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  Fort 
Howard,  at  Green  liay.  These  posts  are  deemed  necessary  to  protect  that  por- 
tina  of  our  frontier,  while  at  the  i^ame  time  they  serve  to  cover  an  important  line 
of  intercommunication  between  the  northern  lakes  and  the  wefitem  waters. 

It  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  contiuuc  the  interior  line  of  defence 
suppci'ted  for  the  middk'  ncction  of  this  frontier  across  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Mihrist^ippi  river.  Our  Indian  relations  in  'Jiat  quarter  assume  «  different  aspect. 
Then;  is  no  special  guarantee  *f  perpetual  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
tribes  who  now  inhabit  it,  nor  can  it  he  dauhl«d  that  they  will  ultimately  be 

tiwhvd  by  the  advance  of  our  population  to  tlic  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
nder  those  circnms lances  it  is  believ*^  that  the  intermediate  post  recommended 
to  l>c  established  on  the  I>ea  Moines  river,  co-operating  with  the  poets  on  the 
Misdoori  and  those  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  will  affonT  adequate  protection  to 
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tlie  border  eottleiDents  against  any  attAcke  to  which  they  ue  likelj  to  be  ei- 

TliQ  iKinrd  have  not  felt  called  npon  by  the  terms  of  the  reeolution  under 
whic'li  thi'y  net  to  project  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  western  frontier,  nor  to 
go  into  nn  eittiinate  of  the  military  force  that  will  be  required  there,  further  than 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  accommodations  to  be  erected  and  the 
espenne  which  thwe  will  involve.  Tliey  wonid,  howcTcr,  obeerve,  that  the 
portiiionH  which  have  bct;n  deBtgnatod  will  not  of  themselves  have  the  desired 
intlnence  in  restraining  the  Indian  tribcB  and  protecting  our  border  eeitlementB 
wiihiiiit  tho  aid  of  a  respectable  force,  of  which  a  fnll  proportion  should  I* 
mounted  and  held  disposable  at  all  times  for  active  service  in  the  field.  To 
effect  this  the  works  sfinuld  be  bo  conatructed  that,  while  they  will  afford  adc- 
quale  accommodations  for  all  the  troops  when  they  arc  not  actively  emptoyod, 
tlu'ir  defence  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  small  force.  With  these  precautioQ- 
ary  mi-asures,  and  the  co-operation  of  small  but  effective  reserves  posted  wilhJD 
sustnin)i>g  distances  of  the  veveral  sections  of  the  frontier,  it  is  believed  that 
peace  may  be  preserved  and  the  first  onset  of  war  met  until  the  militia  of  the 
neighboring  country  could  be  embodied  and  brought  into  the  field. 

It  only  remains  to  recajiitulnte  the  positions  which  have  been  recomntendcd 
to  h<>  occnpied,  apportion  the  requisite  force,  and  present  a  coujeetural  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  accommodations  and  defences  deemed  necti^dory  *t 

1.  For  quarters  for  100  men  at  the  post  on  the  Sabine  where  the 
Opetousas  road  croitses  that  river,  including  defences S20,  000 

2.  Kor  quarters  for  100  men  at  the  post  on  the  Sabine  where  the 
Natchitoches  road  crosscx,  including  defences 30,  009 

3.  For  permanent  quarters  and  other  accommodations  for  500  mea 

at  Fort  Towson,  niclnding  dcfi-ncoB 100, 000 

4.  For  p<-rmanent  quartera  and  other  accommodationB  for  1,000  men 

at  Fort  Gibson,  niclnding  defences 180,000 

5.  i'or  quarters  for  300  men  at  the  post  on  the  Kansas  river,  inclu- 
ding defences 60, 000 

6.  For  quarters  and  other  accommodations  for  500  men  at  the  post 
at  Table  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  I'Utte,  on  the  Missouri,  in- 
cluding defences 75, 000 

7.  For  quarters  and  other  accommodations  for  400  men  at  the  post 

on  the  Des  Moines  river,  including  defences 60, 000 

8.  For  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  Fort  Snelling,  to  fit  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  men,  including  defences 30,  000 

9.  For  quarters  for  400  men  at  the  post  at  the  western  extremity 

of  Lake  Superior,  including  defences 50,  000 

INTEHIOB  LINB. 

10.  For  quarters  for  200  men  nt  the  post  between  the  Red  and  Ar- 

kaueas  rivers,  including  defences 50. 000 

11.  For  completing  quarterB  and  other  occommodatinB  for  200  men 

at  Fort  Smitli,  including  defences 50,000 

12.  For  completing  quarters  and  other  accommodations  for  200  men 

at  Fort  W  ayne,  including  defences 50,  000 

13.  For  quartera  and  other  accommodations  foi^OO  mea  at  the  post 

at  Spring  river,  including  defences 50, 000 


sdbyGoOgle 
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14.  For  quarters  and  other  accommodatioDS  for  300  men  at  the  post 

at  Marai^  de  Cygnc,  incladiae  dcfcuces 850,  000 

15.  For  completing  qnartera  and  other  accommodations  in  progress 

for  400  men  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  including  defences 50,  000 

Total  for  weatem  frontier 895,  000 

All  which  19  respectfully  submitted. 
I'or  the  board, 

JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 

Colonel  Engineer*. 
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REPORT  ON  THE   ARMORIES,   ARSENALS,  MAGAZINES,   AND 
FOL'NDERIES.  WHICH  ARE  MENTIONED  IN  THE  THIRD  SEC- 
TION OF  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  IN  THE  FOL- 
LOWING WORDS,  VIZ : 
"The  annoriee,  ftrecnals,  raagazinee,  and  fonndories,  either  conetractcd  or 

deemed  oeceasaiy,  with  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  ezpenae  of  conetmcting 

laeh  of  Baid  eetabliahments  aa  may  not  yet  be  ccnnpleted  or  commenced,  but 

vbich  may  be  deemed  neceasary." 

The  necegoary  aneoals  and  magazinea  will  be  first  considered,  as  armoricfl 
■ad  foaodeiies,  Deing  manafactories  of  arms  destined  for  general  distribution, 
do  not  potain  excInsiTely  to  any  particular  frontier.  Arsenals  and  ordnance 
dopntg  will  be  understood  to  include  magaEinee  iu  the  general  sense  of  the  term ; 
m  these  establishmentB  will  be  rated,  according  to  their  relative  importance  or 
nugnitnde,  in  three  claesee  : 

I.  Araenals  of  construction,  which  embrace  also  repaira,  and  for  deposit. 

II.  Arsenals  for  repairs  and  for  deposit. 

III.  Depots,  or  places  for  deposit  and  safe-keeping  of  arms,  and  other  ord- 
n&Dcc  atotca. 

I.  Oa  tie  northern  Jrtmtier,  from  Jjoke  Superior  to  Pofiamaqitoddy  hay,^~ 
An  arsenal  or  ordnance  depot  will  be  required  at  some  suitable  point  on  the 
I'pper  MissiaBippi ;  and  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Cbien,  ofiers  a  good  posi- 
lioQ,  particularly  with  reference  to  supplying  the  line  or  tract  of  country  estend- 
inp  Mmthweaterly  from  Fort  Snelling,  tiireugh  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  towards 
the  Des  Moines  river,  aa  welt  aa  northwardly  toward  Lake  Superior,  and  east- 
wdly  through  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  expense 
of  fonstrncting  this  depot,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  probable  importance 

that  must  be  given  to  it,  will  be  not  less  than S70,  000 

forming  an  arsenal  of  the  third  class. 

ITie  Detroit  anenal.  on  the  river  Bouge,  twelve  milea  firom  De- 
troit, now  nearly  finished,  is  on  arsenal  of  the  second  class,  dec- 
lined to  sin)ply  the  lake  frontier  from  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  the 

ourlrt  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie SO,  000 

■ill  effect  the  completion  of  this  arsenal. 

Allrghany  arsenal,  at  Fittsbnrg,  an  establishment  of  the  first 
cW.  is  also  available  for  the  snpply  of  the  lake  frontier,  as  well 
u  the  western  frontier,  through  the  western  arsenals. 

Rome  arsenal,  of  the  third  class,  la  the  place  for  deposit  for 
^ton-d  required  at  the  posts  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Cbamplaia  arseual,  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  also  of  the  third 
elafi-.  will  supply  the  posts  on  I^ke  Champlain  and  the  northern 
\nn  uf  Vermont.  But  the  whole  lake  frontier,  and  the  arsenals 
in  that  region,  may  ho  sapplied  from  the  Watervhet  arsenal,  near 
Alliiiuy,  which  ia  an  establishment  of  the  first  class,  and  admira- 
hly  located  for  the  preparation  and  sending  forth  of  ordnance 
'tunii,  not  only  to  the  northern,  but  likewise  to  the  maritime 
fmniior.  The  periods  of  free  navigation  of  the  New  York  canals 
uid  the  Hudson  river  are  used  for  the  distribution  from  Water- 
flii-t  of  Buch  Buppliea  aa  may  be  required  in  the  winter  season. 

The  Kennebm;  arsenal,  at  Augusta,  Maine,  of  the  second  class, 
1^  d'-signcd  to  supply  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  that 
■St-iif,  and  part  of  New  Hammhire ;  but  arms  would  be  iiiruishod 
to  the  frontier  of  the  latter  State  from  Springfield  armory,  and 
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ordnance  Btorca  would  be  passed  op  tlie  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
from  arsenals  cither  east  or  west  or  that  river. 

It  may  hocome  neceeeaiy  to  establish  a  depot  on  the  Penob- 
scot, at  Bangor.  But  this  point  ie  only  sixty  miles  from  Angnats ; 
and  no  estimate  of  the  cost  is  fnmished,  as  the  deposit  wonld 
probably  be  temporary. 

II.  The  maritime JroKtier  Jrom  PaMamaguodiy  hay  to  Cape 
Florida. — The  Kennebec  aieenal  ia  the  place  of  deposit  for  tne 

greater  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Maine  ;  the  sum  of ^ 

wilt  finish  the  additions  required. 

The  Watertown  arsenal,  five  miles  in  the  rear  of  Boston,  also 
of  the  second  class,  will  supply  the  westerly  part  of  Maine,  the 
sea-coast  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Ilhode  Island ; 

and ; 

will  be  required  for  additional  buildings  and  enclosures. 

Bolli  the  Kennebec  and  Watertown  arsenals  are  of  cousiderable 
extent,  with  every  facility  for  being  converted  into  arsenals  of  the 
first  class;  and  Uie  construction  of  gun-carriages,  neeessaiy  for 
arming  the  forts  and  batteries  within  the  limits  above  stated,  may 
be  effected  at  both  or  either.  The  Watervlict  arsenal,  before 
mentioned,  is,  however,  the  principal  one  relied  on  for  supplies  r^ 
quired,  not  only  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  capes  of  Delaware  bay, 
but  for  much  of  the  maritime  as  well  as  the  lake  frontier,  AAdi' 
tiooal  quarters  and  storehouses  at  this  post  will  cost 

A  depot  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  receives  articles  from  Wa- 
tervlict, during  the  season  of  navigation,  which  are  transhipped, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  all  parts  of  tlie  coast  and  to  the  Mississippi. 
During  a  war,  supplies  would  be  furnished  from  arsenals  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast  defences,  viz  :  Frankford 
arsenal,  six  miles  above  Philadelphia,  is  of  the  second  class,  and 
will  supply  works  on  Delaware  bay  and  river ;  Pikesville  arsenal, 
of  the  third  diss,  four  miles  from  Baltimore ;  Washington  araenal 
and  Fort  Monroe  arsenal,  both  of  the  first  class,  will  famish  what 
may  be  rc({uircd  for  the  sea-coast  defences  of  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Potomac  river.  The  last  mentioned  was  established  with  special 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  gun-carriages  required  at  that 
post  and  at  Fort  Calhonn.  It  has  been  found  advantageous,  however, 
to  construct  there  carriages  for  other  southern  forts ;  hut  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  first  class,  to 
be  kept  up  after  the  occasion  which  called  for  it  sliall  have  passed 
by. 

The  North  Carolina  arsenal,  at  Fayetteville,  on  Cape  Fear 
river,  is  under  construction,  and  was  originally  intended  to  be 
made  one  of  the  first  class.  Doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  it  ought  to  exceed  those  of  the  second  class  ;  but  the 
plan  is  such  that  it  can  at  any  time  be  extended  according  to  the 
original  design.  The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  finish  it  as  one  of  the  second  class S 

Cliarleston  depot  is  at  present  of  diminutive  capacity.  It  is 
proj>er  to  enlarge  it,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  will  make  it  use- 
ful as  a  place  of  deposit 

Auguxta  arsenal,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  of  the  second  class,  and 
with  the  two  last  mentioned  will  famish  supplies  required  from 
Chesapeake  bay  to  Cape  Florida. 

The  Augusta  arsenal  has  its  powder  magazine  detached  and 
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located  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  beyond  the  control  of  tbe  force 
U  the  poat  For  the  conBtniction  of  a  new  magazine,  and  other 
oKCtMry  additiona  to  this  eBtabliehment,  sixty  thousand  dolUrg 

irill  be  required 

Several  of  the  arsenals  have  been  hnilt  upwards  of  20  years, 
»nd  rwjuire  extensive  repairs  and  additions,  which  it  is  supposed 
tav  be  effected,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  aid  of  annual  appropri- 
tlione,  amounting  in  all  to  about 

III.  "  TAt  ChJffroiUier.fnm  Cape  Florida  to  Saline  bay." — 
AppalHchicola  arsenal,  at  Chattahoochee,  just  below  tlie  juoctioQ 
of  tup  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivets;  Uount  Vernon  arsenal,  on 
the  Mobile  river;  and  Baton  Rouge  arsenal,  on  the  Miseisaippi, 
treall  establishments  of  the  second  class,  and  destined  to  supply  the 
whole  Gulf  frontier,  and  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
eii«ippi.  About  sixty  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete them,  and  erect  some  additional  buildings  at  Baton  Rooge. , 

IV.  "  The  leeatent  frontier,  from  Habine  hay  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior."— Baton  Bonge  arsenal,  already  tnentioned,  will  liimish 
rapplies  for  posts  on  the  Sabine  and  ited  rivets. 

Ijttle  Rock  arsenal,  just  commenced,  will  be  the  source  of  sup- 
plies fur  posts  on  the  Arkansas,  and  along  the  western  border  of 
ihii  Slate.  It  will  necessarily  become  at  fixst  an  arsenal  of  the 
»eroQd  cla^B,  with  the  depot  at  Memphis  as  subsidiary,  and  will 
tetitiire  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  complete  it 

St.  Louis  arsenal  is  a  large  establishment  of  the  second  class,  but, 
with  very  little  expense  cau  be  raised  to  the  first  class;  with  the 
subsidiary  depot  at  Liberty,  on  the  Missouri,  it  will  supply  the 
posts  on  that  river,  the  western  border  of  the  State,  the  poets  on 
the  Di's  Moines,  and  the  L'pper  Missippi. 

A  depot  at  Fnurie  dn  Chien,  mentioned  in  relation  to  supplies 
teqoired  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Superior,  and  southwesterly, 
thmngh  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  would  be  sustained  by  the  St. 
Louis  arsenal,  and  completes  the  chain  upon  the  several  frontiers 
embraced  in  the  resolution. 

Total  amount  required  for  constructions,  additions,  and  repairs 
to  arsenals  and  depots 


The  two  national  armories  at  Springfield,  Ufassacbiuetts,  and  Harper'"  Ferry, 
Viiginta,  are  the  only  public  establishments  for  the  mannfoctnre  of  small  arms. 
They  tiiniish  about  twenty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms  yearly,  lliis  nnmber 
Blight  be  extended ;  but  it  has  been  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  government 
for  nearly  twenty  years  past  to  establish  an  armory  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Commii>sioners  were  employed  in  1823  to  examine  the  western  waters,  with  a 
view  to  the  location  of  an  armory.  Many  sites  were  surveyed,  and  careful  esti- 
mates made  of  the  cost  of  an  armory  at  each,  with  an  exhibit  of  their  several 
adfantnges  and  disadvantages.'  llie  result  of  their  investigations  may  be  fonnd 
at  largi'  iu  Gales  &  Seaton's  reprint  of  American  State  Papers,  folios  729  to  790 
inclusive,  volume  2,  Military  Affairs. 

It  is  iierbaps  fortunate  that  the  place  llien  selected  was  not  adopted  by  Con- 
(Tress;  ibr,  since  that  period,  the  immense  increase,  not  only  of  population  and 
the  geni'ral  resources  of  the  western  region,  but  of  the  particular  articles  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  by  the  discovery  of  masses  of  coal,  and  tbe  exten- 
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flive  working  of  iron  mines,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  waa  then  found,  hi 
shown  that  an  armoir  should  be  located  much  further  west. 

The  data  collected  br  the  commiBsionere  in  1833  ma,j  be  uaefully  applied  in 
eetimating  the  probable  cost  of  an  armory  at  the  present  day,  making  suitnble 
allowances  for  the  increased  price  of  everything  connected  with  sach  an  e*uib- 
liehment.  This  cost  will  be  fonnd  to  vary,  according  to  localitiefl  of  position*, 
from  $280,000  to  $500,000  for  an  armory  capable  of  ftmiishing  twelve  thunMnd 
muakets  per  year.  It  will  therefore  be  stated  at  the  mean  of  (390,000,  to  which 
twenty  per  cent,  should  be  added ;  making  the  sum  of 846?.  (lOO 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  proposed,  consistB  in  forming  an 
establishment  complete  in  itself,  of  limited  extent,  and  having  the 
great  mass  of  component  parts  of  arms  manufactured  by  the  piece 
in  private  workshops,  and  only  the  inspecting,  assembling,  and 
finishing  be  done  at  the  public  works.  This  course  would  mate- 
rially rednce  the  first  cost,  or  necessary  expenditure  for  buildings 
and  tools.  It  also  admits  of  extension  to  a  great  amonnt  of  fab- 
rication, with  but  little  additional  cost  of  permanent  fixtures. 
But,  whichever  mode  is  followed,  or  whatever  site  may  be 
ectected  for  its  location,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  necessi^  ' 
for  an  armory  on  the  western  waters;  and  as  regards  a  proper 
location,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  to  consider  the  relations  of  an 
armory  in  the  same  light  as  that  of  an  arsenal  or  magazine,  would 
be  an  ciror;  the  means  of  production  being  the  principal  requisite 
for  the  one,  and  those  of  transportation  or  distribution  ior  the 
others.  ■ 

Total  required  for  an  armory  on  the  western  waters 4<)S.  OuO 

Feunderiet, 

The  United  States  own  no  cannon  fonndery.  Although  poseesHug  some  ore 
beds,  from  which  iron  of  approved  quality  for  casting  cannon  nas  long  been  uisde, 
yet  artillery  of  every  descrip^n  is  procured  from  private  founderies.  This 
subject  has  been  so  recently  bi;forc  Congress,  and  so  ably  treated,  that  nothing 
will  be  said  further  than  to  state  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  est^Iislmtcnt ; 
and  here,  again,  bo  much  depends  upon  the  location,  that  only  an  appro xinialioo 
will  be  attempted.  A  report  from  the  War  Department  made  to  the  24th  Cuo- 
gress,  1st  session,  Doc.  No.  106,  states  the  cost  of  a  foundery,  to  be  locatrd  it 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  $312,000.  If  this  estimate  is  c»t- 
rect,  [and  it  is  known  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  its  preparation,)  it  may 

be  assumed  that  about '. 8300,  CN"t 

wilt  be  required  for  a  foundery  when  favorably  located  for  the  use 
of  water  power.  Should  steam  power  be  adopted,  the  first  cost 
of  the  establishment  would  be  less,  while  the  annual  expenditure 
would  be  g^al«r  than  for  water  power, 

Ab  regards  a  suitable  location  for  a  foundery,  the  great  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon, 
and  the  weight  of  heavy  guns,  which  are  required  for  use  only  on 
the  seaboard,  would  seem  to  demand  that  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  means  of  transportation  both  to  and  from 
the  foundery,  

Total  amonnt  required  for  a  fonndery 300,  (NX' 
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Rerapilutalioii. 


Total  amonnt  required  for  eotutracUons,  additiouB,  and  repurs  to 

spi-nak  and  depots «705,  000 

Total  amonnt  required  to  estitbliah  an  armory  on  the  weetem 

waiets 468,  000 

Total  amount  required  to  eatablieEi  a  national  fonndery 300, 000 

Tot4d 1,473,000 


All  wbich  IB  Kspectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  board. 


JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 

Colonel  of  Engineer*. 


MEMORIAL  OF  EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

To  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Repretemlatieet  of  the  United  Sialei  of  America 
in  Vongreu  auemhled: 
The  memorial  of  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  a  major  general  in  the  army  of 
thp  United  States,  commanding  the  weetem  division,  respectfully  showeth : 
That,  believing  the  federal  and  State  conatitutiona  guaiantee  and  conaecrate  to 
iTery  free  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arma  the  right  and  duly  of  participating 
alike  in  the  civil  and  military  truata  of  the  republic,  solemnly  requiring  the 
soldier  to  exert  hia  every  faculty  "in  peace  to  prepare  for  tear,"  so  that 
on  the  recnrrence  of  war  he  may  be  well  qualified  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
tountn-  in  the  greatest  possible  triumph,  and  at  the  least  poesible  coat  of  blood 
and  treasure ;  requiring  bim,  moreover,  to  study  and  respect  her  political  and 
«ociaI  institutions ;  and  requiring  the  statesman  to  discipline  his  mind  for  the 
'talc  and  national  defence,  by  adapting  his  civil  acts  and  occasional  military 
Btudie^  to  the  purposes  of  the  national  defence  and  protection,  as  well  against 
foreign  enemies  in  war  as  against  the  home  incendiary  and  other  criminal ojendert 
in  peace;  tbua  rendering  the  statesman  and  soldier  equally  familiarized  with 
their  common  kindred  dutiea  of  felf-gtmemmenl  and  eelf-defence :  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  our  independence  was  achieved,  and  without  which  this  inestima- 
ble bli-^sing  cannot  be  preserved; — your  memorialist,  a  native  Virginian,  a  citi- 
zen of  Tennessee,  schooled  in  her  cabin*  and  ier  camp*  to  the  profession  of 
anni',  baa,  within  the  last  seventeen  years,  matured  a  system  of  national  defence, 
to  which  he  now  respectfully  solicits  your  attention  and  support :  a  system  of 
national  defence  which  the  late  giant  strides  of  invention  and  improvement  in 
the  arts  have  rendered  indispemahfe  to  the  preeervation  of  tie  Vnion:  a  system 
of  national  defence  nblch  recommends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  central,  southern, 
and  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  north  and  west;  as  it  assures  to 
our  it^>lAted  central  States  of  Tenncesee  and  Kentucky,  and  to  all  the  western 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansaa,  in  peace,  commercial 
advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  eastern,  Atlantic,  or 
southern  States;  and  in  war,  giving  to  the  disposable  fighting  men  of  these  cen- 
tral and  western  States  the  inestimable  privilege  of  flying  with  unprecedented 
cert*iiity,  celerity,  and  comfort  to  any  of  our  vulnerable  seaports,  to  aid  our 
brethren  of  the  border  States  to  repel  the  invading  foe ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
essential  duty  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  and  one-teatb  part  of  the  expente 
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tliat  would  nttond  anch  an  operation  over  our  present  bad  roads.  Bm,  above 
all,  to  accomplish  these  great  and  good  obji'cta  by  means  that  will  more  than 
double  the  value  of  our  State  aiid  nntiniiBl  dnmain,  and  without  expending  a 
dollar  timt  may  not  be  insured  to  be  replaced  in  the  pnblic  coffere  in  from  seven 
to  ten  ypftTB  after  the  completion  of  the  work  here  recommended. 

Your  memorialint  ii  admonished  by  the  univereol  employment  of  steam  power, 
and  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  annament  hitherto  moved  upon  the 
eea  by  wind  and  canvas,  or  upon  tue  land  by  animal  power,  that  an  epoch  is 
at  hand  in  which  the  art  of  war,  in  whatever  regards  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Beaports,  has  undergone  an  unparalleled  revolution. 

HilhertA  the  transition  yz-om  peace  to  tear  between  neighboring  nations, 
though  sometimes  sudden  and  unexpected,  was  usually  preceded  by  eoine  sif- 
nificaut  note  of  preparation  not  easily  miataken  j  and  after  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  hoetiliticB  there  were  freijuent  opportunities  and  ample  time  for  the 
belligerents,  and  more  particularly  for  the  nation  acting  upon  the  unerring 
principle  of  leff-drjhice,  to  complete  the  work  of  preparation  for  war  before  the 
work  of  dettntclion  upon  ber  principal  seaport  towns  had  been  begun  by  the 
invading  foe.  Uitlierto  the  enemy's  fle«i»  were  to  be  seen  for  wi-eks,  often, 
indeed,  for  months  in  Bucctission,  "  ttanding  off  and  vx,"  waiting  for  suitable 
winds  and  weather  to  enable  them  to  enter  and  attack  the  destined  port,  and 
then,  in  cose  of  accident,  to  cany  them  safely  out  again — winds  such  as  could 
never  be  calculated  on  with  anything  like  certainty.  Hence  the  great  and 
unavoidable  delay  in  the  attack  by  fleets  propelled  by  wind  and  sails  lias  often 
enabled  the  people  of  the  threatened  seaports  to  tlirow  up  works  of  defence; 
and  aftiT  nlowly  marefaing  their  interior  vo1uut«crs  and  other  forees  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  mites  a  day,  they  would  in  time  be  so  well  prepared  for  action  that 
the  menacing  invaders  have  but  seldom  ventured  to  attack  places  of  much 
impoiliinee,  but  have  usually  coudescendod  to  rent  their  prowces  in  a  petty 
border  war  Against  villages  and  private  habitations,  as  upon  the  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  (Jiorgia  sea-eoaat  in  the  war  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814. 

If  the  obvious  eflect  of  steam  power,  in  the  rapid  movement  of  everything 
to  which  it  hoB  been  applied  around  us,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  convince  uaof 
the  exjK'diency  and  trauscendent  advantages  in  tear  and  in  peace  of  the  pro- 
posed immediate  work  of  preparation,  by  steam  power,  to  guard  against  the 
uicalculable  disasters  that  must  otherwise  attend  the  sadden  outbreak  of  war 
with  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  able  to  send  against  us  even  a  amatl 
fleet  propellctl  by  steam  power,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  late  naval  and 
military  operations  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  were  sufficient  to  prove  cleariy, 
that  to  bring  a  hostile  fleet  ituide  the  breaker*  of  a  seaport  of  the  country  in- 
vaded, and  within  the  desired  range  of  the  best  of  cannon  and  mortars  for 
red-hot  »hot  and  MhelU  of  one  of  the  strongest  castles  in  America,  was  the  work 
of  but  two  hours  ;  and  that  the  utter  destruction  of  that  castle  by  three  small 
ebips-of-war  required  but  four  hours  more. 

To  provide  for  the  defence  of  our  seaports,  and  thus  effectually  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  a  audden  calamity  like  that  which  has  befallon  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  do  Ultoa,  and  to  enable  us  to  repel  by  the  agency  of  steam  power 
every  invasion  suddenly  forced  upon  us  by  fleets  propelled  by  steam  power, 
I  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  national  legislature  die  project  and 
explanatory  views  which  follow  : 

Art.  I.  Phating  hatterietjbr  the  defence  of  the  ieaport*  and  harbor*  of  tie 
United  Slate*. 

1.  Your  memorialist  proposes  the  immediate  constniction  of  from  two  to  fonr 
large  floating  batteries  for  the  defence  of  each  navigable  pass  into  the  Misaissippi 
river,  and  from  two  to  five  others  for  the  defence  of  eveiy  other  navigable  inlet 
leading  into  any  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  Sutea.     Each  floating 
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battery  to  be  from  200  to  300  feet  long,  and  from  90  to  150  feet  wide — the 
bottom  to  be  BB  ncarl}'  flat  as  the  beet  tested  principlea  of  naval  arvkiti'cture 
will  allow,  cuDBiBtcntly  with  tlie  great  weight  of  timber  and  metal  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  requisite  facility  of  the  movement  that  will  be  required  over 
shoal  water.  Eadi  noating  battery  to  be  i^ecunid  in  the  bottom  and  aides  with 
topper  eheeting,  and  copper  or  iron  bolts ;  and  on  the  nppcr  parta,  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  shot  and  shells,  with  the  thickest  sheet  iron,  and  iron  holta  ;  and 
otherwiBe  made  capable  of  sustaining  a  heavier  broadside  than  the  largest  of 
our  ehips-of-war  is  capable  of  snstaiuing ;  to  carry  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  heavy  cannon — say  long  24  and  SS-poundcrs,  wilh  some  80- 
ponsders  for  carrying  hollow  shot,  together  with  some  mortars  fur  throwing 
ebelU;  with  a  fiiniace  for  heating  red-hot  shot  for  illnminating  the  enemy's 
fl«l«  and  traneports.  Each  floating  battery  to  have  stale-rooma  for  the  com- 
foriable  accftmmodalion  of  from  600  to  1,000  men,  with  storuroomn  for  all  the 
monitiouB  of  war  r(<quisite  for  that  force  for  sis  to  eight  months'  iHTvice.  Each 
floating  batteiy  to  be  attended  -and  propelled  by  sm-h  number  of  tow-boats  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  shall  from  time  to  time  demand — to  he  permanently 
Btaiioned  in  each  harbor  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  as  many  tow-boats  to  be 
thflrtered  as  the  commanding  officer  may  dci'm  necessary  to  render  the  floating 
tatiericB  in  the  highest  degree  efficient.  As  in  war  tow-boate  will  si'ldom  be 
needed  for  the  merchant  service,  an  ample  supply  of  them,  particularly  in  our 
laigp  seaports,  may  be  chartered  on  moderate  terms  :  for  exam])le,  in  the  harbor 
of  Xew  Orleans  it  is  believed  that  twelve  tow-boats,  with  several  steamboata 
liavittg  the  best  of  engbies  to  be  converted  into  tow-boats,  wonld  be  tlirowu  out 
of  eaiployment  dnring  a  state  of  war.  These  could  be  usefully  employed  in 
(he  United  States  service,  in  aid  of  the  public  tow-boats  and  floating  batteries. 
Boi  should  this  reliance  be  deemed  unsafe,  we  can  readily  adopt  the  obvious 
alleniativc  of  having  each  floating  battery  supplied  with  two  tow-boats  of  great 
power,  OS  itt  war  they  would  be  needed  near  the  batteries,  ready  to  wield  them 
ID  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  at  other  times  to  act  as  tenders  in  supplying  them 
with  men  and  munitions  of  war.  In  a  state  of  ^K!ace  the  iloaling  batleriea,  it 
is  believed,  would  require  but  one  tow-boat  each,  excepting  when  employed  in 
deepening  the  ship  channels — a  work  whieh  may  be  aceomplisbed  with  the 
iDOdt  perfect  ease  and  to  any  desirable  extent,  wherever  the  bottom  of  the  clian- 
Del  consists  of  mud  and  sand,  as  in  all  the  outlets  of  the  Uigi^i^sippi.  This 
important  work  will  be  done  by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  each  floating  battery 
I  (ramcwork  of  plough*  and  icraperi  of  iron,  made  to  let  down  and  raue  up  at 
pleasore,  according  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  clay  and  sand,  or  mita,  of 
which  the  bar  or  bottom  of  the  channel  may  be  composed.  If  very  hai-d  or 
toogh,  the  ploughs  and  scrapers  might  not  break  up  and  take  off  more  than  two 
to  iwa  inchee  in  depth  at  one  movement ;  but  where  the  bar  is  composed  irntirely 
of  soft  mud,  as  that  at  Balize  and  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  passes  have 
often  been,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  it  is  believed,  may  be  carried  off  at 
OBce — wherever  the  bar  is  very  narrow,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  very 
dmj  water,  whiA  would  be  the  roservoir  or  place  of  deposit  to  which  the  mad 
and  sand  would  be  removed.  But  in  a  state  of  peace,  when  the  batteries  should 
not  be  employed  in  deepening  the  Bhip  channels,  their  extra  tow-boats  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  merchant  service. 

2.  Floating  batteries  such  as  are  here  proposed,  consitute,  as  your  memorialist 
veiily  believes,  the  only  sure  means  of  defence  of  the  passes  into  our  seiiporta 
against  shipa-of-war  propelled  by  steam  power — means  of  defence  wiihout  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  nation,  or  community  of  men,  or  pirates,  capable  of 
fitting  out  ten  or  even  five  such  steamships-of-war  as  those  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  to  destroy  the  city  of  Sew 
York  or  New  Orleans  by  fire,  with  the  newly  invented  80-pound  caimon  shot 
and  shells,  in  a  single  day,  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  approaching  them  in  the 
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night,  nnd  taking  them  by  snrpriie ;  as  with  euch  a  fleet,  well  manned  and 
Buppticd,  cither  city  <;ould  be  fired  in  five  hundred  placea  in  one  hour ;  and  in  a 
few  bonra  more  thonBande  of  the  moet  splendid  edifices,  by  which  these  mag- 
nificent cities  are  embellished,  would  be  reduced  to  min  and  desolation. 

3.  This  opinion  has  not  been  fonned  without  a  Fall  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
both  New  Yoi^  and  New  Orleans  nnmber  among  their  citieena  many  men  and 
volnnteer  corps  of  military  science,  patriotiBm,  and  unanrpaseed  chivalry.  Bot 
those  fine  vohinteer  corps,  attacked  by  means  and  by  weapons  hitherto  unknown 
to  them,  or  nnprovided  for,  and  thus  taken  by  Bnrprise,  may  share  the  fate  of 
the  heroic  Danes  at  Copenhagen,  when  attacked  by  Nelson;  with  thia  striking 
ditFerence  in  tlicir  favor,  and  against  us,  the  Danes  were  not  taken  by  surprise. 
A  protracted  negotiation  with  England  preceded  the  attack;  and  after  the  British 
fleet  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  in  sight  of  their 
harbor,  they  had  some  three  or  four  days  for  preparation ;  they  had  a  fleet  nearly 
equal  to  that  brought  into  action  against  them  by  Nelson,  t«gether  with  a.n  army 
of  some  thousands  of  men,  seamen,  soldiers,  and  volunteers,  with  several  fortifi- 
cations on  land,  aided  by  some  floating  batteries — presenting  altogether  an  arma- 
ment of  upwards  of  1,000  cannon,  with  an  immense  supply  of  small  anna  and 
every  requisite  munition  of  war.  In  this  state  of  preparation  the  harbor  fd 
Copenhagen  was  entered  in  open  day  by  twelve  shins  of  tne  line — three  of  whicb 
were  rendered  nearly  useless  by  having  got  aground ;  with  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
therefore.  Nelson  sustained  a  close  action  for  four  hours,  during  which  time  his 
loss  was  less  than  one  thonsand,  while  the  loss  of  the  Danes  was  near  aix  thous- 
and men,  together  with  their  fleet — to  say  nothing  of  the  loHea  sustaiued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cily.  This  was  the  result  of  on  attack  with  nine  ships  of  the 
line,  propelled  by  wind  and  salts,  upon  the  seaport  of  Copenhagen,  when  strongly 
fortified  and  defended  by  large  naval  and  land  forces.  What  then  most  be  the 
fate  of  such  a  city  aa  New  1  ork,  or  New  Orleans  without  any  efective  means 
of  defence,  attacked  by  ten,  or  even  five  ships^)f-war,  armed  with  the  newly 
invented  80-pounders,  and  propelled  by  steam  power  T  We  know  that  a  fleet 
Gonsixting  of  this  description  of  ships-of-war  may  cross  the  Atlantic  from  a 
European  port  to  New  York  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  days'  time,  and  that 
it  may  enter  our  harbors  in  the  night,  and  be  seen  at  our  wharves,  with  matches 
lighted  ready  for  action,  at  daylight  in  the  morning — ready  to  take  or  destroy 
money  or  property  amounting  to  ten  times  aa  mnch  as  all  the  floating  batteries 
and  railroads  embraced  in  the  proposed  system  of  natioDal  defence  would  cost. 
In  the  outrageous  attack  on  Copenhagen,  England  was  fighting  for  At  dominion 
ofihe  »ea.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  Buasia  and  France,  were  then  nobly 
opposing  that  lawless  pretension,  as  we,  the  United  States,  have  long  opposed  it. 
hel)<on,  on  embarking  in  the  expedition,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  com- 
mander, Admiral  Parker,  "I  hope  we  shall  give  our  northern  enemies  that  hail- 
storm of  bullets,  which  gives  our  dear  eowttry  fke  dominion  ofihe  tea;  we  have 
it,  and  nil  the  devils  in  the  north  cannot  take  it  from  ua  if  our  wooden  walls  have 
&ir  play."  This  is  the  language  of  a  tmehearted  British  Be^man  and  soldier. 
Such  was  the  noble  bearing  of  our  own  Decatur,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Our 
conntry !  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  right ;  bat 
in  war  may  she  always  triumph — right  or  wrong ! " 

In  the  memorable  attack  on  Copenhagen,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that 
the  experienced  Admiral  Nelson,  who  hod  won  more  great  naval  victories  than 
any  otiier  commander  had,  previous  to  the  action  stated  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  the  following  opinion:  "If  the  wind  is  fair,  and  you  determine  to  attack 
the  Fillips  and  Grown  islands,  ycu  mutt  expect  the  natural  itiue  qftucA  a  battle — 
ehipt  erip/ihd,  and  perhapt  one  or  two  lo»t;  for  the  wind  which  carriet  you  in 
will  mott  probably  not  bring  out  a  crippled  thip."  Nelson,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune,  after  taking  and  destroying  a  fleet  nearly  eqnal  to  his  own,  and 
killing  six  times  as  many  men  as  he  lost  in  action,  to  sail  oat  of  the  haihor,  which 
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hf  bad  filled  with  wrecke,  without  the  lose  of  a  single  British  vcescl,  though  he 
had  several  gieatlj'  damaged. 

i.  With  floating  batteriee,  such  as  are  here  proposed,  it  ts  more  than  probable 
Ibu  the  brave  Dancd  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  uf  Nclson'ii  fleet  without 
MMaJHing  the  loss  of  «  vessel,  a  battery,  or  one  hundred  men.  The  floating 
bstleries  of  the  Danes,  like  those  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  the  sio^p  of 
(iibfBltar  in  the  year  1783,  were  inefficient,  simply  becawse  they  were  unwieldy, 
Xo  eSective  means  for  wUlMng  floating  batteries,  when  large  enough  to  be 
foraiiilable,  had  ever  been  discovered  previous  to  the  discovery  by  Robert 
Fultoo  of  that  development  of  etearo  power  applicable  to  ships  and  alt  other 
flwuing  Btnictures.  With  regard  to  the  ten  great  flonting  batteries,  especially 
wiMinicted  for  the  memorable  siege  against  G^ibraltar,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
nun  of  miUtaty  mind  that,  howcvur  fonnidable  such  batteries  might  have  been, 
tven  without  towboats,  or  steam  power  in  any  other  form,  employed  in  the 
^ace  of  a  high  rock  fort  like  that  of  tiibraltar,  such  floating  batteries  could 
never  be  relied  on  as  effective  nutans  ofat/ack  upon  a  high  rock  fort  of  that 
flMcriplioQ,  as  the  immense  tlretigtli  of  the  puiition  and  oftJie  irori.with  the 
gnat  delation  of  the  cannon  of  the  work  attacked,  would  insure  tlie  destruction 
of  fluating  batteries,  or  render  an  attack  by  them  unavailing.  It  is  a  well 
M:t'fl«iiied  fact,  however,  not  generally  known,  as  but  few  hintorians  have 
outiced  it,  that  the  floating  batteries  employed  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  were 
nunncd  principally  with  coneicU.  Tliia  fact  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
oiadttsire  among  the  principal  causes  of  their  failure,  as  well  as  ()f  the  opinion 
eniertained  and  eipressed  by  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders,  that  most 
<^  these  batteries  were  eet  on  tire  by  the  men  on  board,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defcDd  them.  Be  this  as  it  may.  a  minute  examination  of  tlic  military  history 
4  the  terrible  siege  of  Gibraltar  is  respectfully  referred  to  by  your  memorialist  ■ 
a»  evidence  in  favor  of  his  proposition  for  the  immediate  construction  of  floating 
Imtterics  for  the  defence  of  our  ports  and  harbors;  innnmuch  as  it  is  obvious  thai, 
if  the  commander  of  Gibraltar  had  been  supplied  with  ten  floating  batteries,  such 
**  we  here  proposed,  with  our  present  means  oi  towboats,  with  etcam  power  to 
H'it'ld  them,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  combined  fleets  cmplo^'cd 
aiTUDst  him,  or  at  least  liave  kept  them  out  of  the  hay  or  harbor  of  Gibraltar. 
Ti)  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  and  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  two  of  the  most  terrible 
and  eitraordinary  events  known  to  modern  history,  in  reference  to  the  attack 
n'i  itfatre  t^  teaportt,  an  event  known  to  your  memorialist  and  many  other 
I'Scers  now  in  eervica  will  be  added,  to  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  locking 
nC  a  navigable  river  or  inlet,  or  of  arresting  the  movement  of  a  fleet  thereon,  by 
furlificationa  with  cannon  placed  on  the  banks  of  such  river  or  inlet.  On  the 
nipbtof  the  Gth  of  November,  1813,  the  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Gi'iicral  Wilkinson,  consisting  of  nearly  300  boats,  sloops,  and  schooners,  passed 
the  fort  of  Freecott,  upon  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  under  a 
GuuHtant  fire  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  manned  by  the  best  of  British  artillerists, 
withoat  the  loss  of  a  boat  or  other  vessel,  and  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man  killed 
*nd  two  wounded;  not  with  standing  the  flotilla  was  nearly  one  hour  in  the  act 
of  passing  the  fort,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon 
*a*  iacessant,  and  the  line  formed  by  the  flotilla  in  its  movement  was  deemed 
lo  be  within  pointblonk  shot  of  the  fort — aay  from  600  to  800  yards'  distance! 
'ITiis  fiwt  was  proven  by  the  whistling  of  the  enemy's  shot,  many,  probably 
baodteds,  of  which  passed  apparently  from  20  to  50  teet  above  our  heads,  while 
ou  hoard  the  boats  in  their  slow  passage,  for  they  were  projjclled  by  oars,  upon 
•  gentle  current,  which  enabled  us  to  move  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  an  boor.  This  movement  was  ctfeetcd  in  tiie  night,  tolerably  clear,  but 
without  moonlight.  With  the  history  of  these  three  events  before  us,  it  would 
Kern  to  be  the  height  of  imprudence  in  ua  to  persevere  in  the  construction  of 
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cnstly  forta,  with  tlic  rain  Lope  of  protecting  our  Btaporta  ogainet  fleete  propelled 
by  steam  power,  witLout  tlie  employment  of  floating  batteries,  such  as  are  here 
recommenui'tl,  with  railroads  to  aiuluin  them  by  timely  i-e-enforcemeuts. 

5.  But  it  h)ii>  been  ooirtended  by  men  of  hi<;b  preteneiona  in  theory,  if  not  is 
tlie  practical  itcienec  of  war,  that,  in  place  of  tbe  floating  baltcricB  licre  proposed 
as  nic-ans  of  harbor  defcuce,  we  should  direct  our  attention  mainly  to  the  con- 
stniction  of  t/eam*/iiji»  of  tear.  In  reply  to  this  theoretical  suggestion,  it  i« 
only  neccst>nry  to  say  tikat  we  must,  indeed,  ultimately  have  HeamtKipt  of  var, 
or  wc  must  give  up  the  whole  of  onr  foreign  commerce;  but,  if  we  desire  to 
preuen'c  our  sc-nports  and  commercial  emporiums,  we  mutt  Lave  for  their  pro- 
tection _^(wif/fl^  ba/lerii-s,  which  constitute,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  the 
natural  link  in  tlie  great  cliain  of  national  defence  between  tLe  land  and  saTil 
meane  of  eer^'icc :  and,  as  these  floating  batteries  are  not  designed  for  going  to 
sea,  (cxcciiting  near  our  ports  and  harbors,  iu  calm  weather,)  they  properly  be- 
long to  the  land  service.  The  fact  that  our  seHjiorts  are  rendered  more  than 
ever  liable  to  sudden  and  unlooked-for  attacks  by  fleets  propelled  by  steam 
power,  renders  it  all-important  to  their  secnrity  that  our  means  of  harbor  defence 
should  never,  even  for  a  single  day,  be  left  exposed  to  an  assault,  when  that 
ai'sault  may,  in  all  human  probability,  result  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  our 
most  vital  points  of  military  and  commercial  oi>eratton8.  If,  however,  steamships 
of  war  should  be  preferred  to  the  proposca  floating  batteries,  s  solemn  act  of 
Congress  should  be  passed,  forbidding  any  officer  from  removing  them  beyond 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbor  Ui  which  they  may  be  assigned;  as  it  must 
be  obvious  that  our  seaports  caunot  be  protected  without  every  requisite  means 
of  protection  is  held  ready  for  action  within  our  harbors,  repectively.  The 
floating  batteries,  it  is  believed,  will  cost  but  little  more  than  the  timber,  iron, copper, 
and  other  materials  for  their  construction,  if  they  are  built,  as  they  should  be, 
by  the  troops  intended  to  defend  them,  aided  by  sumo  ship-carpenters  to  give 
thera  tight  bottoms. 

6.  With  three  to  five  of  the  proposed  floating  batteries  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  across  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the  concave  side  of  the  crescent  down 
the  river,  and  this  cnned  line  of  floating  batteries  flanked  by  a  sinnll  temporary 
fort  on  each  l>ank  of  the  river,  so  as  to  bring  the  cannon  of  each  fort  or  battery 
to  bear  on  any  fleet  or  vessel  atcending  the  river  from  the  tea,  we  should  be 
certain  thus  to  pve  each  of  the  enemy's  leading  vobscIb  a  dtmhfe  cro»*-Jlre; 
raking  them  in  front  and  on  each  side  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  several  of 
onr  heavy  gima  from  each  one  of  our  floating  batteries  and  adjacent  forts,  with 
red-hot  shut — a  description  of  defence  which  wotild  to  a  certainty,  io  99  cases 
out  of  100,  be  fatal  to  any  fleet  that  could  possibly  be  brought  agaiost  onr  line 
of  batteriti'.  But,  " to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  we  couM  have  our  floating 
batteries  occasionally  connected  together  by  chain  cable*  and  chenaMX-de^rite, 
which  might  sometimes  bring  us  in  close  contact  with  a  daring  foe,  as  NelBon_ 
or  our  own  Decatur  and  I'erry  were  in  the  mode  of  attack  which  characterixed 
those  chivalric  naval  cfimmandcrs.  But  the  contact  thna  produced  would  insure 
to  us  the  moral  and  physical  effect  of  our  efforta  boing  in  ttlf-drfimet,  with  the 
superior  strength  of  our  haiteriet,  bolwarkt,  and  umgkt  of  metal — advantages 
which  we  should  enjoy  from  the  moment  the  invading  foe  comes  within  the 
range  of  onr  long  and  heavy  cannon,  until  he  finds  himself  entangled  in,  and 
arrested  by,  our  chevanx-defriie,  where  the  contact  would  be  so  close  as  to 
enable  us  to  throw  into  his  ships  hand  grenadei  and  incendiary  theU».  with  an 
occasional  snpjily  of  heated  steam;  while  onr  own  batteries  would  be  preserved 
from  a  similar  annoyance  by  their  superior  width,  strength,  and  peculiar  strue- 
tiirc  of  their  upper  works,  which  are  proposed  to  be  secured  by  sheet-iron  of 
immense  thickness;  a  description  of  work  which  it  is  believed  could  not  be  so 
effectually  applied  to  vessels  of  anything  like  the  ordinary  model  of  ehipe-of- 
war  designed  for  sea  service. 
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Batsgnin:  "to  make  asearance  doubly  fure,"  we  ehoviA  not  ri»k  euch  places 
M  Se»  York  and  New  Orleans — by  far  the  most  vital,  and  in  a  civil  and  (the 
litter  more  especially)  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most  important  seaports 
in  America — without  at  least  two  curved  lines  of  defence — one  at  or  near  the 
ntruKc  of  the  harbor,  and  the  other  at  the  next  narrow,  strong,  interior  point, 
fonified  u  above  sug^sted,  with  the  curved  line  of  floating  batteries  flanked 
by  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  river  or  channel;  for  example,  for  the  harbor  of 
Kelt  York,  the  Narrote*;  and  for  the  Mississippi,  ForU  Jackton  and  St.  Philip. 
1.  Floating  batteries,  such  aa  are  here  proposed,  constitute  the  only  elfeclive 
roeina  of  defence  against  fleets  propelled  by  steam  power,  in  a  nation  situated 
u  tite  United  States  are,  covering  a  large  extent  of  country,  bordered  by  a 
Kaboard  of  near  4,000  miles  in  extent,  indented  by  many  fine  seaports,  with 
gn&t  cittes  filled  with  the  wealth  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  together  with  our  own  agricultural  products,  fully  capable  of  sustain- 
ing our  expansive  commerce,  until  it  anrpasBes  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe:  provided  we  take  care  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  honest  defiance 
tonrds  the  licensed  as  well  as  the  unlicensed  pirates  of  every  quarter  of  the 
irorld,  by  which  they  will  clearly  understand  that  we  desire  to  be  at  peace,  to 
do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  natioua,  and  to  engage  in  entangling  alliances 
widi  Duoe;  and  above  all,  if  we  arc  attacked.wc  should  be  prepared  speedily  to 
cuUMDtnte  at  the  point  of  attack  sufficient  force  and  supplies  to  overwhelm  the 
tDvader  with  irretrievable  defeat  before  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
any  of  our  means  of  defence,  or  our  se(^)OTt  towns.  Our  lawless  neighbors  will 
ibm  be  taught  that  if  tlicy  attack  us  they  do  it  at  their  peril,  and  at  the  risk  of 
Wmg  their  armies  to  enrich  our  plantations. 

S.  So  much  for  their  uses  in  a  state  of  war ;  then,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
'hea  the  most  expensive  fixed  fortifications  are  absolutely  useless,  and,  morc- 
■>Tw,  a  heavy  bnrden  to  the  country  to  keep  tbem  in  repair,  floating  halteries 
rill  be  usefnlly  employed  as  barracks  and  hospitals,  and  in  deepening  the  chan- 
nels, liable  to  be  filled  up  by  clay,  and  loam,  and  sand,  as  those  at  the  mouth  of 
ibe  Miivissippi  river  are  often  filled  up.  As  floating  barracks  and  hospitals,  the 
proposed  batteries -would  he  of  essential  benefit  to  the  service  everywhere,  inas- 
mach  OS  the  outlets  of  onr  rivers  and  seaports  arc  generally  healthy  positions; 
and  they  will  form  the  most  appropriate  asylums  for  our  convalescent  or  slightly 
disabled  soldiers  or  seamen,  most  of  whom  will  render  essential  service  in  pre- 
paring fixed  ammunition,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
tod  in  holding  them  ready  for  action.  Above  all,  in  a  state  of  |>cace  the  pro- 
P'^s'd  floating  batteries  will  be  of  immense  utility  to  the  service  for  all  purposes 
nf  military  schools,  to  which  the  aspiring  youth  of  our  country  of  the  comma- 
oily  will  gladly  repair,  for  the  attainment  of  military  knowledge,  where  it  can 
beacqaired  both  in  theory  and  va  practice,  and  where  its  study  and  practice 
will  be  rendered  most  delightful  and  praiseworthy  by  the  simple  process  of  the 
ftndeats  rendering  immediate  and  important  public  service  in  return  fur  the  pub- 
lic instructioD  received  by  them.  The  military  education  of  our  youth  should 
commence  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  he  completed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
twealy-two.  If  onr  youth  are  educated  upon  floating  batteries  at  the  entrace  of 
our  harbors  near  the  Balize,  Sandy  HoiA,  or  the  Narrows ;  otherwise,  if  the 
youth  of  each  Atlantic  or  southern  Slate  are  educated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
priDcipal  seaport  of  such  State,  the  graduate,  after  finishing  his  education,  would 
hare  the  proud  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  to  his  parents  or  guardian,  on  his  return 
home,  the  gratifying  evidence  of  his  having  performed  five  years'  honorable 
eervKe,  while  acquiring  attainments  qualifying  him  for  a.  high,  perhaps  the  highest, 
comoiaud  in  the  army;  attainments,  too,  tending  to  qualify  bun  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  highest  stations  recognized  by  the  free  institutions  of  onr  country, 
and  esonerattne  him  for  ever  after  from  any  other  than  mere  voluntary  service, 
9.  Shall  we  he  told  by  the  advocates  of  our  obtolele  systems  of  national  de- 
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fi'nce  tliat  the  rifk  of  health  ftnd  comfort  is  too  gK^t  to  luive  the  youth  of  onr 
country  educated  upon  our  floating  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  onr  harbors,  or 
at  the  mouths  of  onr  rivers,  where  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  the  turbid  waters  of 
our  ovcritowing  Missitwippi  and  other  rivers  may  too  senpibly  affect  the  nerves 
and  disturb  the  meditations  of  the  students  on  whom  the  defence  and  fate  of  (he 
republic  must  soon  deirend  i  Will  our  oppont^ts  point  to  the  Uuitcd  States 
itltiitary  Academy,  and  contend  that  the  graduates  of  that  institntion  are  the 
better  for  the  serene  stillness,  quiet,  and  comfort  of  the  interior  position  of  that 
institution}  We  may  answer,  no!  no!  The  only  great  defect  to  be  fonnd  in 
that  inftitution  consists  iu  the  quiet  and  almost  excluaieely  tedtntary  mode  of 
liring  which  has  lon^  marked  the  character  of  that  otherwise  admirable  institu- 
tion ;  a  mode  of  living  which  contributes  too  much  to  sacrifice  the  vigor  of  con- 
stitution ncceB?Bry  to  a  real  hard-dnty  soldier,  to  the  attainment  of  that  literature 
and  science,  wiih  the  social  habits  and  enjoyments  more  befitting  a  country 
gentleman  of  affluent  fortune,  than  a  thoroughbred  soldier,  atateaman,  or  man  of 


Habits  of  action,  of  mind  and  body,  should  be  formed  in  childhood,  or  at 
least  before  the  seal  of  manhood  is  fixed  upou  the  student.  Why  ie  the  seaman 
placed  on  duly  on  board  the  ship-of-war  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  and 
i-eiiuired  to  perform  hin  practical  labors  from  the  moment  he  takes  his  first  lee- 
RuiB  in  the  theoretical  duties  of  his  profeasion  1  It  is  to  facilitate  his  attaiiuneuts 
of  both  iu  the  sliorteat  poiisible  time,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  pei^ 
fiction.  Ilia  health  and  habits  are  perfected  ujion  tie  precise  element,  aud  in 
erpasfiTei  to  the  cUmatci  and  weather,  to  which  his  duties  n-ill  call  him,  and  of^ 
confine  him  during  a  state  of  war.  Why  is  the  law  studeut  required  to  attend 
the  courts,  and  tlie  medical  student  the  hospitals,  while  ottcnduig  to  the  theory 
of  the  profesi^ion  1  It  is  because,  even  in  these  learned  professions,  where  mnui 
more  ueiieuds  upon  books,  or  theory,  than  in  the  profeitsion  of  arms,  all  expe- 
rienced men  unite  iu  the  opinion  tliat  great  benefit  to  the  student  results  fiom 
combining  practice  with  theory.  The  watchmaker,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  aud 
blacksmi^i,  always  put  their  students  or  apprentices  to  work  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period  of  their  instruction  j  often,  indeed,  before  they  ar«  able  to  wield 
many  of  the  tools  of  their  trade.  With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  added  to  the 
custom  which  has  obtained  in  many  of  the  enlightened  States  of  Europe,  and 
which  we  are  apparently  disjwsed  to  rivet  upon  our  own  land  of  freedom  and  inven- 
tion, it  would  seem  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  science  of  war  is 
indeed  in  its  infancy.  Of  all  the  sciences  and  arts,  there  are  none  where  the 
union  of  theory  and  practice,  in  all  tlie  duties  of  preparation  for  the  great 
dernier  results,  are  so  much  altogether  necessary  and  proper,  as  in  the  science 
of  war  and  the  duties  of  an  army ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  there  is  no  trade 
or  professioD,  reduced  to  separate  and  distinct  rules  of  science  and  art,  in  which 
theory  is  so  much  relied  on.  or  practice  so  much  neglected,  as  iu  the  art  of 
war,  ae  it  regards  military  operations  on  laud,  or  iu  the  attack  and  dcfeuce  of 
seaports. 

Art.  II.  So  much  for  Jloating  batteriti,  and  their  uses  in  peace  and  iu  war. 
Let  uB  now  proceed  to  consider  the  all-important  kindred  measure  of  railroads, 
for  co-operating  with  the  proposed  floating  batteries,  and  perfecting  the  prom- 
ised system  of  national  detence. 

10.  We  propose  the  immediate  location  and  construction  of  seven  railroads. 
to  exteud  from  the  two  central  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  seven 
grand  divisions  of  the  national  frontier,  as  suggested  by  a  plan  embraced  in  the 
accompanying  diagnun,  viz : 
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Firtt  One  principal  railroad  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Buffalo  or  Flatta- 
bu^,  New  York,  with  branches  to  Detroit,  Albany,  and  Boston. 

S-nmd.  One  principal  railroad  from  Kuoxville,  Tenucttsec,  to  Norfork,  Vir- 
frinia,  or  Biiltimore,  Maryland,  with  branches  to  Richmond,  Viigiuia,  and  New-    . 
bern,  North  Carolina. 

T%ird.  One  principal  railroad  from  Memphis,  Tenneracc,  to  Charlceton,  Sooth 
Oamlina,  or  Savaniuh,  Greoima,  with  branchee  to  Milledgevillc,  Georgia,  and 
£a>^t  Florida. 

FourtM.  One  principal  railroad  from  LouiBville,  Kentucky,  to  Mobile,  Ala- 
bmu,  with  a  branch  to  Penaacola,  Florida. 

Fifik.  One  principal  rulrood  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  via  Nashville,  to 
Sew  Orleana. 

Sixlk.  One  principal  railroad  from  Mcmphia,  Tenneeeee,  to  tlie  Sabine  ridge, 
witii  bnuicheB  to  Fort  Toweon  uid  Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas. 

tiepcntk.  One  principal  railroad  Irom  Louisville,  Kentucky,  or  Albany,  Indi- 
ana, to  St.  Louis,  Miseouri,  and  thence  to  the  Misouri  river,  north  of  the  month 
of  the  Big  Platte;  with  branches  from  Albany,  Indiana,  to  Chicago,  and  from 
tlie  northwest  angle  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the  river 
Dra  Moinee. 

11.  These  seven  great  arteries  or  principal  railroads  here  enumerated  will 
«ach  be  from  500  to  700  miles  in  length,  (averaging  GOO  miles,)  making  alto- 
gi-thcT  a  distance  of  4,S00  miles ;  and  the  average  cost  of  locating  and  con- 
•■trncting  them  is  estimated  at  S15,000  per  mile ;  amounting,  altogether,  to  the 
nim  nf  (64,000,000,  provided  they  are  located  and  constructed  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States — the  railroads  to  be  of  the  most  subatatitial  kind,  each  having 
■  doable  track.  The  whole  work  to  be  completed  by  tlio  authority  and  at  the 
ei]H;uieof  the  United  States;  provided  that,  on  its  final  cnmpletion,  it  shall  re- 
vert to  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  and  individual  capacity ;  each  Stato  to  re- 
tain fiirever  the  right  of  property  in  and  to  all  of  such  section  or  sections  of  the 
i>aid  lailroade,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  lying  or  being  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  snch  States,  respectively,  upon  the  simple  condition  that  all  troops, 
whrther  regulars  or  volunteers,  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  Staten,  with  their 
munitions  of  war,  together  with  the  mail,  shall  be  transported  forever  upon 
those  railipads  free  of  expense  to  the  United  States. 

12.  Without  attempting  to  ennmcrate  all  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the 
pmposed  railroiida  in  peace  aa  well  as  in  war — benefits  which  are  for  the  moft 
pan  too  generally  known  to  require  any  particular  notice  here,  (and  others,  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  value,  can  only  be  conjectured,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to 
Mime  extent  invUibU,  and  to  be  developed,  principally,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
f'icavations  necessary  to  complete  the  graduation  of  the  basis  of  the  work 
thrau^  the  vast  regions  of  mineral  wealth  over  which  its  various  lines  will 
eitend,  where  accident  has  hitherto  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  sprinkling  of  gold, 
with  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  iron  and  lead  ore  and  coal,  together  with 
copper  and  other  valuable  minerals,)  your  memorialiHt  will  here  concisely  advert 
tn  tne  principal  benefits  which  the  military  aspect  of  the  proposed  work  prom- 
in",  and  conclude  with  a  notice  of  Buch  advantngce  as  munt  immediately  result 
to  the  army,  to  the  meral  StaCet,  and  the  Union,  from  the  oi^anization  and 
employment  of  the  national  regulars  and  volanteers  as  operatives  upon  tlie 
*ork. 

13.  The  pritunpal  adcantaget  to  be  derived  from  the  propoted  railroad* 
in  a  mUitary  point  of  mew. 

In  a  state  of  war  thry  will  enable  us  to  transport  the  military  men  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  of  the  two  central  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  the  interior 
dir'tricts  of  the  twenty-ftmr  border  States,  to  the  seven  grand  divisions  of  the 
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national  frontier,  without  animtd  power,  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  and  at 
one-tenth  part  of  the  expenee  that  tlie  movement  would  c08t  in  the  prevent  »Uitc 
of  our  bad  roads.  The  proposed  railronde  would  thue  enable  us  to  obtain  more 
useful  service  in  war  from  ten  thousand  men,  by  the  increased  rapidity  and 
safety  of  their  movement  to  the  point  of  attack  chonen  by  the  invading  foe, 
than  without  railroads  wc  could  obtain  ^m  an  army  of  one  hundred  thootwid 
men  marched  upon  our  common  roads;  as,  in  addition  to  the  eaving  of  lime, 
which  in  war  is  power,  and  health,  and  Jife,  and  motteff,  we  shall  save  our  citi- 
zen soldiers  from  what  they  aaunlly  deem  the  most  irksome  and  insupportable 
afflictions  and  privations  attendint;  their  tours  of  military  service;  we  shall  save 
them  from  lonp  and  tedious  marches,  and  from  the  still  more  trying  scenes  of  a 
long-continued  delay  in  camp,  and  the  consetguent  painful  separation  from  wife, 
children,  friends  and  bueinesH.  On  the  contrwy,  after  being  assembled  and  pn-- 
pared  foi-  action,  we  shall  Jly  to  meet  the  invading  foe  at  the  rate  of  850  to  300 
miles  in  21  hours — taking  with  us  eveiy  desirable  necessary  of  life  for  the  pn'S- 
ervation  of  health,  activity,  and  personal  prowess,  so  that  when  we  meet  ibc 
enemy  we  shall  enjoy  every  desirable  advantage  in  every  conflict,  in  most  of 
which  we  cannot  but  be  successful ;  and  in  place  of  the  usual  campaign  of  thtvp, 
sir,  or  twelve  months  of  distressing  service,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  on 
beinff  conveyed,  with  every  desirable  supply  from  the  central  States  to  the  fron- 
tier, in  the  short  space  of  fifiy  or  sixty  liours'  time,  and  of  meeting  and  beating 
the  invading  foe,  and  returning  to  our  homes  in  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few 
weeks  more.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  the  proposed  railroads  in  a.  state  of 
war;  and  then,  on  the  return  of  peace,  when  our  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  fortifications,  and  armories,  and  arsenals,  and  ships-of-war,  are  worse  than 
useless  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  peace,  and  a  great  and  constant  expense  xa 
repair  and  replenish  them  in  order  to  hold  them  ready  for  another  war ;  then 
our  railroads,  taking,  as  they  must  take,  precisely  the  direction  that  the  om- 
merce  of  our  country  takes,  from  the  scahoard  to  the  central  western  Siaie*, 
will,  when  turned  to  commercial  purposes,  produce  a  revenue  to  the  States  that 
own  them  that  will  he  more  than  sufficient  to  replace,  in  seven  years'  tinK. 
every  dollar  expended  in  their  construction,  and  forever  thereafter  produci'  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  the  State  govemmeuts,  and  h>  pay  fiT 
the  education  of  evniy  orphan  child  in  America.  The  proposed  railroads  will 
do  more — they  will  form  ligaments  of  union  more  powerful  than  bnlwaiks  "f 
adamant,  or  chains  of  iron  or  gold,  to  bind  the  States  together  in  pcrpetaal 
nnion.  tn  designating  the  military  men  of  the  central  States  of  Tenness'C-  and 
Kentucky  as  the  disposable  force  of  the ,  nation,  we  have  reference  to  the  fart 
that  this  force  is  rendered  disposable  by  the  central  position  of  these  two  StaiH 
— they  having  no  frontier  to  defend;  while  the  forces  of  all  the  other  tweniy- 
four  States  are  rendered  local  forces,  and  not  disposable,  by  reason  of  their 
being  all  border  States — the  boundary  of  each  extending  to  the  frontier:  and. 
therefore,  having  no  frontier  of  tlieir  own  to  defend,  they  are  thus  rendered  local, 
not  disposable. 

14.  Organization  (^  the  regular  Jbrcei  and  operalivei  to  be  intniMted  «itU 
thu  location  and  ronttmctio*  of  the  itork. 

One  major  general ;  one  adjutant  general,  with  seven  assistants ;  two  farigndier 
generals;  seven  surgeons,  with  twenty-eight  assistant  surgeons;  and  tweniv- 
eight  chief  artificer  or  scicntilic  mechanics ;  seven  regiments,  each  regiment  {<• 
consist  of  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant  colonels,  four  majors,  one  adjutant,  and 
one  quartermaster,  two  sergeant  majors,  and  two  quartermaster  sergeaDts,  with 
ten  companies :  each  company  to  consist  of  one  captain,  two  first  lieutenants, 
two  second  lieutenants  and  two  cadets,  with  one  quartermaster  sergeant,  oii<^ 
orderly  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  musicians,  ten  artificers,  and 
eighty  private  soldiers.  The  general,  field,  and  staff  officers,  with  the  capl.-iin* 
and  first  lieutenants,  to  be  token  from  the  officers  of  the  engineers,  topographical 
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enpneers,  artillery,  and  infantry  now  in  service;  officera  nf  CBtablished  repnla- 
linii  for  profcBsional  talents,  experience,  industry,  economy,  and  exemplary 
liabite,  and  to  hare  the  pa.y  and  cmolumente  of  mimnled  draf^onnp,  with  50  per 
»ni.  additional  pay,  while  actually  employed  as  en^neers,  superintendents,  or 
njioratiTe?,  upon  the  location  or  construction  of  the  work, 

15.  Locatiom  of  the  propinril  Ta'ihaadt. 

The  location  must  embrace  the  nearest  and  best  rotUet,  commencing  witliin  the 
two  central    States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  extending  to  the  seven 

rod  divisions  of  the  seaboard  and  northern  frontier,  as  above  suggested ;  to 
awertained,  particularly  through  the  mountainous  regions,  by  a  series  of  to- 
jaigraphical  surveym,  and  finally  decided  on  and  establi^^hed  by  a  board  to  con- 
el.^  nf  a  general  and  four  to  six  field  officers,  upon  whose  decision  the  major 
jP'neral  coornianding  upon  this  service  should  have  power  to  act ;  to  approve  or 
uisipprove  the  decision  of  the  boartl,  upon  the  same  principles  that  the  President 
i*  autaorizcd  by  the  Con»ititutiou  of  the  United  States  to  approve  or  disapprove 
tn  ut  of  Congress. 

Those  surveys  will  produce  an  immense  mass  of  mineral,  geological,  and  topo- 
^pliical  information,  of  great  value  to  the  States  and  the  Union,  and  of  indi^- 
|ien»iible  utility  to  every  member  of  the  army  and  militia  of  the  nation  who 
aiipiiM  to  that  employment  in  the  national  defence  which  lends  to  the  true  fame 
of  a  dticen  soldier — information  tending  to  develop  the  militarj-  and  physical 
pwiurces  of  every  State  and  district  preparatory  to  a  state  of  war,  and  of  essen- 
tial benefit  \a  the  people  of  ever}'  class  during  a  state  of  peace. 

16.  Operationt  in  the  final  eonttructioH  of  the  trork. 

Each  one  of  the  proposed  routes  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  colonel,  wlio 
will  superintend  the  construction  of  the  work  ;  and  for  the  promiit  and  conve- 
nient accomplishment  of  every  part  of  the  work,  each  route  will  ue  subdivided 
into  ten  lectiont,  and  each  section  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  a.  captain,  to  be  assisted  by  the  whole  of  the  subaltern  officers,  non-corarais- 
n<i{\fi  officers,  artificers,  and  privates  of  the  company,  with  as  many  volunteer 
artificers  and  other  operatives  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  completion  of 
each  section  in  from  four  to  five  years  afler  the  location  of  the  work.wnich  may 
Iw  accomplished  in  one  year ;  so  that  when  one  section  of  sixty  miles  in  extent 
i*  completed,  the  whole  work  will  be  quite  or  nearly  finished,  with  tlio  exception 
<if  tliat  which  is  unavoidably  located  over  a  mountainous  country.  The  com- 
pilation of  the  mountainous  sections  may  be  hastened  by  such  increaf^ed  means 
V  the  exigencies  of  the  service  shall  demand.  Tlie  simple  process  of  carrying 
oa  such  a  work  necessarily  increases  the  meant  and  Jaeilitiei  of  its  progress 
and  speedy  accomplishment.  Thou:>anil3  of  our  young  men,  ignorant  of  every 
operation  upon  the  work,  will  soon  become  able  operatives.  To  llic  regular 
army  we  should  have  the  power  to  add  every  scientific  mechanic,  artificer,  and 
ab/e-bodied  tcilling  laborer,  to  he  employed  as  volunteers,  principally  within  the 
limits  of  the  States  where  the  sections  of  the  rtulroads  on  which  they  arc  to  he 
employed,  reapcctively,  arc  located  and  constructed,  so  that  the  sL'rvices  of  all 
may  be  near  their  places  of  rcMidence.  We  shall  thus  call  into  action  and  use- 
fitlnesH  that  class  of  American  genius  which  would  otherwise,  to  a  great  extent, 
languish  and  fall  into  the  whirlpools  of  vice  or  imbecility  for  want  of  employ- 
Dinic  and  judicious  direction — that  genius  which  is  found  in  the  learned  pnifcs- 
WM*,  in  all  the  walks  of  fashionahlc  life,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  idleness ; 
whose  votaries  may  indeed  often  too  truly  say,  "  We  arc  idle  because  no  man 
hath  given  ns  employment."  By  these  idlers,  whose  employment  would  save 
them  ftoin  misery  and  ruin,  and  render  them  valuable  citizens,  and  enable  them 
to  render  their  country  invulnerable  in  war  and  enrich  it  in  peace — aided  by  the 
puterprising  young  men  which  every  section  of  the  republic  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing for  the  proposed  great  work,  and  arming  with  the  irresistible  weapons  .of 
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iinirintry  and  entorpride  neccs^nry  to  enable  them,  in  obedience  to  the  snbliiDe 
ninniliite  of  Holy  Writ,  "  to  rcpleufeh  the  earth  and  eubdne  it,"  and  render  it 
fniitfiil,  thiit  it  may  maltiply  the  benefits  and  blepfings  which  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  to  man — the  proposed  worit  will  be  speedily  accomplished. 

17.  The  liiddi!ii  wealth  which  the  progret's  of  the  work  will  disclose,  ndded 
to  the  VOflt  pupplif's  of  materials  for  coni'Inictinn,  for  traniiportatton,  and  for  food 
and  miment  fur  tlie  ojjerativeii  upon  the  work,  and  for  commerce — enppliep,  a 
contiitli'mblt  part  of  which  every  year  wacle  away  among'  the  interior  sections 
of  the  wcsiem  and  middh'  SlatfS  for  want  of  a  clienp  conveyance  to  good  niar- 
k(?t?,  auch  ac  the  propoet^  railroad  will  afford — will  contribute  much  towards  the 
completion  mid  final  profitable  einploynient  of  the  work ;  supplies  that  would 
every  year  be  augmented  by  new  improvemrntf  and  by  encouraged  industry, 
until  they  would  tar  snrpaw  the  immediate  wante  of  the  great  and  increasing 
infiiii  of  population  and  opemtivcK  upon  the  public  works  and  frontier ;  and,  on 
the  completion  of  the  work,  thei>c  coiistantly  increasing  ^applies  would  be  poured 
into  the  improved  rlianneU  of  cheap  tmnaportatioii  and  profitable  commerce, 
gradually  swelling  the  pmtit!<  of  both,  as  the  millionB  of  tribatary  rills  and  rivn- 
Ictit  expand  the  mighty  nver  into  whofie  boitom  thny  ponr  their  liquid  treasures. 
It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  throngh 
the  Bouthem,  western,  and  Atlantic  StnICK  would  not  fail  to  create  the  means  for 
the  speedy  com|detion  of  all  the  lateral  branches  required  for  every  State  and 
seaport,  by  multiplying  among  ns  experienced  enginecreand  scientific  mechanics, 
witli  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise ;  pving  to  all  classes  of  the  commnnity 
profitable  cmployuiont,  calculated  to  render  them  independent  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  respectjitile  and  happy  in  peace,  and  formidable  in  war,  while  the  money 
exiH-iubd  wonid  Im'  kept  in  a  healthful  state  of  circulation  among  the  farmers, 
merchants,  and  mechanics  of  our  interior  settlementw,  in  place  of  its  being  car- 
ried off  to  enrich  foreign  mercliants,  or  to  form  every  year  at  home  a  new  bone 

intention  bi-tweeii  the  votaries  of  the  spirit  of  iwrty,  such  as  go  all  lengths 
men,  reganlless  of  the  true  interests  and  honor  of  the  republic  And 
....,..,  ^...ing  a  state  of  war  with  nations  suriiassin^  us  in  naval  etrcngth,  we 
find  onrselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  ocean,  and  be  deprived  of  onr  foreign 
commerce — the  inevitable  consi-quence  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  strong  powcre 
of  Europe,  wilhont  first  supplving  ourselves  with  a  fleet  of  steamships  of  war, 
a*  well  ait  floating  batteries  and  the  proposed  railroads — these  roads,  even  while 
occasionally  employed  in  the  transportation  of  trooi*  from  the  central  States  to 
the  south,  will  take  return  cargoes  of  southern  products,  such  as  sugar,  cotton, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  from  the  sonthem  to  the  middle  and  northern  States,  from 
whence  they  will  bring  return  car^-a  of  the  numerous  products  and  mannfac- 
turcd  articles  of  the  northern  and  central  States  needed  in  the  south — an  in- 
terior commercial  intercourse  by  which  the  privations  of  our  foreign  commerce 
would  be  remedied,  and  many  of  the  evils  of  war  removed,  and  all  others  greatly 
mitigated.  Indeed,  the  completion  of  the  proposed  railroads  and  floating  bat- 
teries your  memorinlixt  believes  would  soon  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  war,  so  long  as  4lie  United  States  shall  see  fit  to  confine  their  views  and 
national  policy  to  the  tnagnanimoui  prlnciplr  of  defensive  war  j  as  the  propowd 
means  of  national  defi'nce  would  give  a  degree  of  available  strength,  botn  physi- 
cal and  moral,  that  would  render  the  peril  of  an  attack  a  perpetual  Bonrce  of 
terror  to  our  evil-disposed  neighbors,  and  consequently  mora/  ttrength  and  teev- 
rity  to  our  beloved  country. 

18.  It  is  proper  in  a  ttate  of  peace  to  prepare  Jor  war.  The  wisest  stateamen 
in  all  civilized  nations  hare  acted  upon  the  principle  here  suggested.  It  is  time 
for  ns  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  our  receiving  the  unexpected 
visit  of  a  large  fleet  of  steamships,  armed  as  the  French  fleet  lately  in  the  har- 
bor of  Vera  Cruz  were,  bringing  in  the  mouths  of  their  cannon  an  unexpected 
declaration  of  war.     Much  as   we  may  rely  on  tlie  unsurpaeeed  chivaliy  of 


when,  duri 
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onr  Tolnnteer  corps,  ancli  a  visit  could  not  but  be  attended  with  incalculnble 
mischief,  without  the  means  of  defence  here  proposed — means  of  defence  which 
nill  enable  ns  to  march  by  land  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  Buflfalo,  New 
York,  PhUadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cliarleston,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Texas,  from  200,000  to  500,000  men  id  the 
Hhort  period  of  three  days'  time  [  This  rapid  movement  would  have  been  very 
desirable,  as  it  would  have  saved  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  valuable 
liree  in  our  former  wars,  and  would  have  been  very  raaential  to  our  security 
against  a  land  and  naval  attack  when  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  invasion 
bj  fleets  propelled  by  steam  power.  But  now  that  we  know  many  of  the  moat 
warlike  nations  of  Europe  are  busily  occupied  in  the  work  of  preparing  steam- 
eliips  of  war,  we  have  no  longer  a  choice  in  the  issue  whether  we  ntutt  or  -naut 
not  prepare  the  means  here  proposed  for  defence  a^inst  the  improved  elements 
of  destruction  which  we  know  our  oeiglibors  hold  in  readiness  to  employ  against 
DB.  We  must  lay  aside  onr  old  obsolete  military  books  of  the  last  century, 
snch  as  we  have  borrowed  from  England  and  France,  and  we  must  profit  by 
the  lights  by  which  the  present  age,  the  present  year  is  illuminated,  and  prepare 
to  defend  ourselves  by  the  agency  of  this  mighty  power,  by  which  the  invading 
foe  wilt  inevitably  attack  us. 

19.  Ancient  and  modem  history  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  wisest  of 
governments  having  promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  every  description 
of  weapon  deemed  to  be  most  formidable  in  war,  as  well  as  of  every  kind  of 
poacr  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  rapidly  wielding  armies  and  munitions  of 
var.  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  discovery.  We  need  only  advert  here  to 
some  few  discoveries  which,  trifling  as  the  first  and  third  may  seem,  were 
deemed  sufficient  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  to  merit  the  attention  of  men 
and  monarchs  of  profound  wisdom  and  genius. 

1st  When  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  King  David  reported  to  that 
veteran  monarch  that  they  had  sustained  heavy  losses  In  their  operations  against 
tbe  Philistines,  in  consequence  of  their  having  employed  in  battle  the  bow  and 
arrow,  David  promptly  gave  orders  to  his  commanders  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  discovery  of  this  then  formidable  weapon,  and  make  themselvcB  and  their 
men  acquainted  with  the  use  of  it,  "  so  as  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  enemy." — (See  the  "  History  of  the  Bible.") 

ad.  When  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  obscure  monk  of  Germany  dia- 
cnvered  gunpowder,  with  some  of  its  uses  b  war,  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
that  were  blessed  with  wise  rulers  hastened  to  avail  themHclvea  of  the  discovery — 
a  diwovery  which  ere  long  induced  all  the  civilized  world  to  change  their  un- 
wii-ldly  weapons  of  war  for  fire-anns  j  gradually  laying  aside  their  war  chatiota 
armed  with  scythes,  their  battering-rams,  with  their  coat  of  mail,  and  most  of 
their  personal  armor. 

M.  The  use  of  wheel  carriages  on  improved  roads  added  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  by  enabling  it  to  march  one-fourth 
farther  in  a  given  time,  and  by  carrying  with  it  a  more  ample  supply  of  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  subsistence,  prolonging  the  period  of  active  operations, 
and  occasionally  takmg  the  enemy  by  surprise,  as,  by  the  increased  celerity  of 
bis  movements,  Napoleon  took  the  enemies  of  France  by  surprise  in  his  first 
cimpaign  into  Italy, 

4tb.  All  civilized  nations  speedily  availed  themselves  of  the  discovery  of  the 
HMgnetic  needle,  with  the  inventions  and  improvements  in  ship-building,  the 
use  of  sails,  kc.  Many  of  the  discoveries  here  alluded  to,  however,  thoogh 
they  contributed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
excited  little  or  no  interest  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  compared  with  that  of 
the  application  of  steam  power  to  ships  and  other  vessels,  and  to  vehicles  of 
land  transportion  on  railroads.  In  these  lost  discoveries  we  may  well  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  poetry,  and  say  that —  ^ 

"Hteain  power  osa  almlght;  la  its  birth;"         _  -i  [-,,■  CiOOqIc 
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while  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  whe<?l  carriage?,  and  all  former  improvements  in 
marine  Btructurea,  though  partially  known  and  in  uae  for  centuries  poet,  have 
exliibited  little  or  nothing  beyond  their  now  apparent  state  of  infuscy  nntil 
within  the  last  and  present  century.  Even  now  no  civilized  nation  can  boaet  of 
any  discovery  or  improvc^meiit  in  fire-annR,  giin-cai-riages,  or  in  naval  architec- 
ture in  anywise  calculated  to  be  of  siny  peculiar  advantage  to  any  one  nation 
over  another  nation  ;  while  these  developments  of  steam,  with  floating  batteries 
and  railroads,  arc  calculated  to  render  a  nation,  in  the  position  which  wc  occupy, 
at  least  ten  times  more  formidable  in  a  war  of  tclf-defenct  than  in  an  offamn 
ivar  against  nations  of  enual  numerical  strength,  and  provided  with  the  means 
here  proposed.  All  the  aiscovcries  above  referred  to  in  the  science  of  war  have, 
however,  contributed  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  nations  and  of  armies 
in  their  conflicts  and  controvereies,  and  greatly  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war.  The 
greater  the  improvement  in  this  awful  and  sublime  science,  the  less  calamitJ>ui> 
and  the  more  humane  have  been  the  results  of  military  operations,  wherever  the 
contending  parties  were  equally  acquainted  with  the  progressive  improvements, 
and  had  equal  or  nearly  equal  means  of  profiting  by  them.  If  these  propwi- 
tinns  are  correct,  (and  history  proves  them  to  be  strictly  true,)  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  where  must  our  improvements  in  the  science  of  war,  dependent  on  steam 
power,  terminate  J  The  wise  and  the  good  who  have  long  cherished  the  pros- 
pect of  a  blessed  tnillenium  will  readily  answer  the  question. 

20.  Your  memorialist  had  long  cherished  the  hope  that  some  patriotic  states- 
man of  military  mind  would  1)e  found  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  able 
and  willing  to  bring  the  subject  of  bis  system  of  national  defence  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  national  legislature ;  and  in  this  hope 
he  has  freely  and  frankly  submitted  to  several  of  the  heads  of  that  department 
hia  views  upon  the  subject  at  different  periods  during  nearly  seventwn  vears 
past,  until  he  received  from  Mr.  Secretary  Caas  the  most  irrefragable  ewdence 
that  tlie  official  communications  and  reports  of  your  mcmoriahst  were  either 
misunderstood,  disregarded,  or  disapproved.  Nevertheless,  assured  aa  he  hn^ 
constantly  been  of  the  practicability,  propriety,  and  necessity  of  such  a  eystem 
of  national  defence,  and  deeming  it  to  be  a  matter  of  diivovery,  ineentiom,  and 
improrement  in  the  art  of  war,  which  should  be  discussed  with  the  same  freedom 
OS  any  other  discovery  in  the  usefiil  arts,  your  memorialist,  as  the  author  and 
inventor  of  the  proposed  sj'stem,  has  addressed  himself  freely  to  private  as  well 
as  public  men  of  several  different  nations  and  of  all  parties,  and  has  received  in 
return,  from  men  of  the  highest  attainments  and  nnimpcoched  and  unimpeach- 
able patriotism,  fiill  and  cordial  coacurrence  in  his  every  view  hitherto  preseuieil 
in  favor  of  his  system  of  national  defence  here  set  forth  and  explained.  Far 
from  being  discouraged  at  the  opposition  of  three  honorable  Secretaries  for  ten 
years  in  auccession,  lie  has  learned  from  that  opposition  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  republic  is  rather  a  theatre  of  executive  action  upon 
political  matters  already  tettled,  enacted,  or  ordered,  than  upon  nete  diteoreria. 
invention*,  or  improvemenU  in  any  branch  of  the  art  of  war.  He  could  not  but 
persevere,  therefore,  in  his  humble  efforts  to  render  his  country  some  good  ser- 
vice IK  peace,  as  he  had  done  in  war;  convinced  as  be  is  that  his  system  soars 
above  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  evil  spirit  ^  party,  as  it  is  a  system  of 
national  defence  designed  to  impart  benefits  and  difbise  blessings  alike  through- 
out every  State  and  Territory  of  the  republic  and  upon  all  parties. 

The  oath  of  office  taken  by  your  memoriBliet,  requiring  him  to  aerve  the 
Ihtited  Stateg,  (not  a  party,)  requires  him  to  act  and  speak  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  He  bos  always  held  himself  ready  to  risk  hi* 
lije,  his  bread,  and  his  Jbrtune,  for  bis  country;  and  he  has  the  bappine^s  of 
knowing  that  he  has  risked  his  life  for  her  otlen — hundreds  of  times.  Bis  oath 
of  office  docs  not  restrain  him  from  speaking  frankly  and  truly  in  the  vindication 
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of  hu  motiree,  hia  conduct,  his  honor,  and  hia  B^Btem  of  national  defence.  To 
withhold  bis  Ti«wj  npon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  indeed,  would  bo  virtually  a 
violation  of  bis  oath  of  office,  which  re(|nire8  him,  at  a  primary  duly,  to  terre 
lit  United  State*  honeitly  a»d  Jaitifidly  againtt  their  enemiet  or  oppoteri 
iflumtoeveri  and  he  could  not  coaBcientiously  comply  with  this  oath,  without 
submitting  to  the  Dfttioual  legislature  eveiy  section  and  every  paragraph  con- 
tuaei  in  this  memorial.  He  feels  couBcious  that  he  is  right.  Hia  euemies  will 
Dot  faeeitate  to  admit  that  he  jb  either  right  or  KroKg.  If  any  mi;inber  of  the 
aaiioDoI  l^alature  believes  him  to  be  wrong,  he  entreata  that  member  to  inett- 
tnte  any,  the  most  rigid,  scrutiny  into  the  whole  of  the  views  here  presented  by 
your  sunnorialiat.  He  thus  respectfiilly  solicits  his  friends,  and  fearlessly  chal- 
li'Dge*  hia  enemies,  to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  by  proving  his  nystem  of  national 
fcfi-nce  to  be  either  uimeceesary  or  impmclicable.  But  if  he  is  deemed  to  be 
rifht  iu  the  foregoing  views,  nhowing  that  hie  system  ia  indispensably  netesanry, 
tnd  that  its  accomplishment  ia  practicable,  at  the  cxpease  and  within  the  period 
»f  time  here  suggested,  surely  no  time  should  be  loal  in  carrying  into  execution 
thin  system  of  natiooal  defence.  Ab  it  regards  the  treatment  he  has  received 
ftwn  the  last  three  beads  of  the  deportment  of  war,  personally,  he  haa  nothing 
Id  mv;  having,  ever  since  he  enteied  the  public  Ber%ice,  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that 


Tour  memorialiBt  deairea  no  greater  triumph  over  hia  loeak  or  wicked  calum- 
niaton,  nor  any  other  atonement  for  paat  injuries,  than  the  triumph  of  truth 
that  muat  reenlt  from  a  full  and  pericct  examination  of  hie  past  life  and  services ; 
tnd  more  especially  a  eritieal  comparalioe  rerieto  of  hi*  tervice*  in  Cattadu 
(approved  by  a  Madi*<M) — and  hit  tfrvicc*  in  Florida  (condemned  by  a  Jack- 
ie}— and  more  etpeeiafly  of  hia  syBtem  of  national  defence,  approved  by  a 
SfKard,  a  Cannon,  a  While,  and  a  htimpkin,  compared  with  the  eerviceB  and 
iptcm  of  the  party  men  oppoaed  to  yonr  memorialist. 

31.  The  discovery,  by  Oliver  Evans,  of  that  development  of  ateam  power  by 
*iiich  the  locomotive  and  other  vehicles  of  land  transportation  are  propelled 
npon  the  railroad,  and  by  which  the  movement  of  large  armiea,  which  may  be 
battened  from  twenty -six  miles,  (the  day'a  march  of  Napoleon,}  to  three  hundred 
miles  in  one  ia.j;  and  the  discovery,  by  Robert  Fulton,  of  that  kindred  develop- 
ment of  Bteam  power,  by  which  our  rivers  and  lakes  have  been  covered  with 
floating  palaces  and  warehouses,  snrpasBing  in  the  velocity  of  their  movement 
inything  before  Been  upon  our  waters — making  an  easy  conquest  of  the  pre- 
riou^ly  unsubdued  current  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  now  proudly  encoun- 
t^ng  in  triumph  the  mountain  wave  of  ocean;  as  these  discoveries  were  the 
rt'^ult  of  previously  known  developments  of  Bteam  power,  in  its  application  to 
niill  and  other  labor-saving  machineiy,  suggesting  to  Evans  and  Fulton  the  great 
pntriple  npon  which  their  success  was  known  to  depend;  so  it  must  be  obvious 
li'  every  man  of  military  mind,  and  to  every  ecientific  mechanic,  that  the  dia- 
wveries  of  these  two  great  public  benefactors  must  necessarily  form  the  haais  of 
thp  fjetaa  of  national  defence  which  your  memorialist  here  offers  to  Congress. 
Oliver  Evans  and  Robert  Fulton  were,  until  a  few  yeara  before  their  death,  de- 
nounced by  thoiuands  of  teamed  theori*t*  as  eccentric  vitionary  men.  The 
Mme  class  of  censors  have  honored  your  memorialist  with  similar  epithets.  He 
W  had  the  aatiafactioD,  however,  to  learn  from  BOme  of  those  who  thus  de- 
noQDced  him  that  they  have  since  seen  their  error,  and  are  now  among  the  true 
Iwlicvera  in  the  feasibility,  value,  and  importance  of  hia  system.  He  adverts  to 
ihJH  fact,  here,  only  to  juEtify  or  excuse  what  he  deema  it  to  be  his  duty  to  Bay 
in  bin  own  vindicadon,  and  iu  reference  to  hia  own  past  public  aervicea ;  because 
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he  caa  refer  to  no  historical  work  or  biographical  memoir  contuning  any  account 
of  his  public  flemcee  in  the  war  of  1814,  excepting  snch  as  have  tieea  distorlcd 
by  mdignity  or  by  ignorance.  He  is  therefore  constrained  to  My,  ae  an  act  of 
justice  to, himself,  that  he  ia  the  only  general  officer  now  liTing,  who,  ae  com- 
ma ndei -in-chief  of  a  division,  or  separate  nrmy,  or  detached  corps,  ever  achicT»l 
a  victory  over  any  British  army,  upon  any  part  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  ihe 
war  of  18H;  that  he  had  the  good  fortnne  to  command  the  division  from  whicii 
hia  beloved  Major  General  (Brown)  had  been  taken,  by  reason  of  a  severe 
wound,  on  that  frontier,  in  August,  1814,  during  twenty-three  days  of  which 
time  yonr  memorialist  was  actively  engaged  in  battle,  and  in  a  brisk  cannonade 
and  Immbardment,  and  other  severe  conflicts  with  the  British  army  under  Lieu- 
tenant General  Drummond.  In  the  principal  battle,  the  licntenant  general  ac- 
knowledged a  loss  of  nine  hundred  and  five  officers  and  men  killed,  wonnded, 
and  missing,  with  a  similar  loss  of  nearly  lix  Aundred  in  the  several  other  con- 
flicts. During  twenty-two  days  of  the  time,  there  were  bnt  few  honrs,  from  day- 
light in  the  morning  nntil  dark  in  the  evening,  in  which  the  British  cannon  shot 
and  shells  did  not  present  to  yonr  memorialist  the  most  inatmctive  exhibition  of 
every  variety  of  efieet  of  which  a  well-directed  cannonade  and  bombardmeni 
upon  a  very  slightly  and  partially  fortified  camp,  of  which  an  unfinished  bastion 
and  block-house  formed  the  only  tolerably  fortified  angle,  could  possibly  present. 
In  that  long  conflict — in  which  the  British  forces  were  reported  to  amount  ti 
4,200,  principally  regulars,  and  the  United  States  forces  to  2,500,  near  OTie- 
fourth  of  which  were  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  under  General 
Peter  B.  Porter — ^your  memorialist  is  convinced  he  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  anv  other  general  officer  of  the  United  States  army  ever  bad  during  the 
war  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  efiect  of  the  enemy's  ti^it  and 
cannon  shot  upon  our  stone-masonry,  earthen  traverses,  cmhankments.  or  breast- 
works. He  had  previously  witnessed  at  Port  Mei?s,  and  on  the  river  St.  I^*- 
rencc,  as  well  as  upon  Lake  Erie,  in  the  British  and  United  States  ships-of-war, 
three  days  after  Perry's  glorious  triumph,  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  and  our  own 
cannon  shot  upon  block-bouses,  sbips-of-war,  and  other  vessels,  as  well  af  on 
otiier  means  of  defence.  The  investigation  of  these  results  of  some  of  the  m>i?i 
important  conflicts  between  the  United  States  and  British  troops,  in  the  war  df 
IttXS  and  1814,  added  to  a  careful  attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  goa- 
uery  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war,  with  much  attention  to  the  subject  siucc, 
warrants  your  memorialist  in  speaking  somewhat  confidently,  as  be  has,  upon 
the  various  bearings  and  tendencies  of  cannon  shot  and  shells  on  floating  bat- 
teries, steamships  of  war,  forts,  and  other  means  of  attack  and  defence  of  sea- 
ports; and  of  railroads  for  the  prompt  movement  of  rc-enforcemcnts,  as  embiacisi 
in  his  system  of  national  defence  here  set  forth  and  explained.  For  further 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  various  conflicts  referred  to  in  this  article,  ywa 
memorialist  respectfully  refers  to  the  officers  whom  ho  had  the  honor  to  commaiiil 
in  those  conflicts :  among  the  most  meritorious  of  whom  are  Paymaster  GciH-rJ 
TowBon  and  Adjutant  General  Jones,  now  on  duty  at  Washington  city.  Thc 
names  of  all  others  will  he  found  by  referring  to  the  adjutant  general's  office. 
And  to  show  in  what  estimation  his  conduct  was  held  by  the  Executive  and  na- 
tional legislature,  your  memorialist  takes  leave  Xa  refer  to  the  joint  reeolaiiou  oi 
December,  1814,  by  which  he  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  coimuand  werv 
honored  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  President  authorized  to  present  to  bim 
a  gold  medal.  He  received  also  ^om  the  legislatures  of  the  great  and  patriotic 
States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Tetmessce,  similar  resolutions  of  thanks,  awl 
from  each  a  gold-hilted  sword  of  honor.  With  these  magnificent  tokens  of  hi^h 
a]>probation  of  his  conduct,  your  memorialist  could  not  but  feel  himself  in  hon<ir 
and  in  duty  bound  to  exert  his  best  faculties  to  tervt  hi*  couhIt^  JmtA/aili/  ■■ 
mar  and  in  peace.  With  these  impresaiona,  he  respectfiilly  ofien  to  (Jougn?; 
his  present  system  of  national  defence.  ^-.  ■ 
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28,  Tour  memorialist  is  convinced  that  the  proposed  means  of  protection  con- 
Btitnle  the  fint  and  only  discovery  known  to  man,  whereby  a  nation  situated  ae 


we  are,  and  acting  npon  the  magnaninious  principle  of  telf-defi-nct,  can,  withont 
My  donbt,  at  a  moderate  expenae,  and  by  means  that  will  in  a  few  years  nf 
pMce  repay  all  the  expense  of  the  work,  hold  in  their  own  hands,  forecer,  the 


iocontestable  issne  of  any  possible  war  upon  her  seaboard  or  domain,  waged  by 
any  nation,  or  by  any  such  combination  of  empires  or  kingdoma  as  have  once 
dared  to  asanme  the  appellation  of  "holi/  aJlianct ;"  and  that  any  nation  of  our 
nameiical  strength  and  military  resources  availing  herself  of  the  discovery, 
may,  if  she  be  just  and  tnie  to  herself,  safely  assume  the  attitude  of  honest  de- 
6ance  towards  the  armies  of  Europe,  if  not  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  while 
the  most  warlike  nations,  neglecting  the  use  of  steam  power,  with  railroads  and 
floating  batteries,  will  be  fonnd  wholly  unable  to  maintain  their  independence. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  presses  itself  upon  our  attention  not  as  a  matter  ' 
of  choice,  bnt  as  a  work  of  absolute  necessity — <u  a  tTtearure  of  leff-prcierration. 
S3.  The  cmutitutionalitff  of  the  proposed  system  of  national  defence  would 
lorialist,  hut  fo     ' 


be  left  untouched  by  your  memorialist,  hut  for  the  veneration  he  entertains  for 
tbat  nibhme  and  sacred  instrument  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers  of  the 
reTolntion,  added  to  the  oath  he  has  taken  to  support  tliat  inestimable  charter 
of  oar  free  institutions.  He  would  not  willingly  oe  deemed  capable  of  urging 
or  Bolirating  the  adoption  of  any  measure  not  in  accordauce  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and  having,  in  common  with  each  one  of  his  fcllow-citi- 
lent,  an  iadabitafale  right  to  judge  for  himself  upon  all  qucetions  arising  upon 
the  different  provisions  of  that  most  perfect  charter  of  human  freedom  and  self- 
fnvenunent,  without  confiding  too  mnch  in  the  opinions  of  statesmen  laboring 
nnder  the  despotic  iufluence  of  party  discipline — a  despotism  ever  operating 
upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  who  tamely  submit  to  the  tyrainty  of  such  a 
discipline — the  views  which  follow  are  reapectfally  submitted.  The  8th  section 
rf  the  lat  article  of  the  Conntitution  of  the  United  States  anthorizeB  Congress 
to '> (fee/ore  uwr,"  and  "to  raiSb  and  support  Brmies,"  and  "  to  provide  for  call- 
bg  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions ;"  and  also  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
cipliaii^  the  militia,  and  for  governing  anch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  dtedpline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

Inasmuch  as  these  important  provisions  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  without  roads,  and  the  eflective  defence  of  the  republic  m  a  work 
Kpot  which  our  national  exittence  depends,  the  transcendent  importance  of  this 
work  calls  aloud  for  the  very  best  roads  ;  and  railroads  being  immeasurably  the 
best  for  all  military  purposes,  they  are  deemed  to  be  as  fully  authorized  by  the 
Coustitntioii  of  the  United  States  as  the  best  of  rifles,  or  the  best  of  cannon,  or  gan- 
powder,  or  flints,or  forts,  are  authorized, ae  will  be  seen  by  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
above-mentioned  8th  section  of  the  Constitution,  which,  after  particularizing  the 
specific  powers  granted  to  Congress,  as  enumerated  in  that  section,  concludes  with 
the  wortis  which  follow:  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
jwnper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof." 

A  wise  people,  with  the  experience  which  the  framers  of  the  federal  Coneti- 
tntioQ  had  acquired  in  the  triumphant  revolutionary  conflicts  through  which 
they  had  then  recently  passed,  could  never  have  authorized  a  declaration  of 
war  "to  repel  invasion,"  without  making  provision  for  the  best  of  means  for 
mtoring  a  successful  and  glorious  termination  of  the  war :  that  provision  was 
accordingly  made  in  the  above  recited  authority  given  to  Congress,  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  corryiiig  into  execution  "  the  fore- 
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going  powers,  rested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  By  this  comprehensire  gmnt  of  power 
the  national  legialnture  has  passed  laws  for  supplying  the  land  and  naval 
forces  with  many  tilings  not  expressly  named  in  the  Constitution.  Hundreds 
of  military  roads  have  Deen  made  by  the  troops  and  otherwise  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  ;  first,  for  the  pnrpose  of  facilitating  the  march  of  the  troops 
to  and  from  the  places  of  their  destination,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty-six 
miles  a  day,  when,  without  such  roads,  they  could  not  have  marched  a  quarter 
of  the  distance  without  leaving  behind  them  their  cannon  and  baggage-train ; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  use  of  the  constantly -moving  &miUes  and  other  travellers 
to  the  continn ally-expanding  border  of  the  republic,  by  which  simple  procew 
thirteen  new  States  and  near  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  have  been  added 
to  the  old  Ihirteat  Slatc§  of  the  revolution  in  tlie  last  sixty  years.  Who  ever 
pronounced  these  miserable  roads  to  be  unconstitutional!  Ihese  roads  seldom 
cost  more  than  at  the  rate  of  from  tifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile ;  and 
yet  these  poor  roads  contributed  more  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  during  a  period  of  peace,  than  any  of  our  fortifications,  whicl)  co^t 
from  one  to  luio  miUiom  of  dollars  each.  Your  memorialist  is  unable  to  perceive 
upon  what  ground  a  military  road,  upon  which  our  troops  can  be  marched  three 
hundred  miles  in  one  day,  can  be  unconstitutional,  when  roads  upon  which  they 
could  march  but  twenty-six  miles  in  a  day  were  constitutional  and  proper, 
(more  espc^'.ially  when  alt  are  made  by  the  troops  themselves.)  notwithstanding 
the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  military  roads  here  alluded 
to.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  military  railroads  will  enable  our  young  varriors 
of  the  central  and  western  States  to  ny  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  to  meet  the  invading  foe,  the  constitutionality  of  such  roads,  as  "necessary 
and  proper  means  for  repelling  invasion,"  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  all  parties, 
convinced,  as  they  must  he,  that  we  ore  destined  in  another  war  with  any 
European  nation  to  be  attacked  by  fleets  propelled  by  steam  power.  But  if.  as 
your  memorialist  respectfully  asserts,  our  seaports  cannot  be  defended  against 
an  attack  by  foreign  armies,  with  the  co-operation  of  fleets  propelled  by  steam 

Sower,  who  can  doubt  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  proposed  railroads  and 
Dating  batteries  1  If,  indeed,  then,  they  ore  indispensable,  and  our  country 
cannot  be  defended  without  them,  they  are  strictly  constitutional,  as  the  most 
rigid  constructionist  will  admit.  To  make  nse  of  our  common  bad  roads  for 
marching  our  volunteers  and  other  troops  from  the  central  and  weeteni  States 
to  our  seaports  in  a  state  of  war,  or  to  continue  the  use  of  sails,  without  steam 
power,  to  meet  an  invading  toe  with  large  fleets  of  steamships  of  war,  would  be 
as  unavailing  and  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  exdngnish  by  water 
carried  in  a  nutshell  the  flames  by  which  thousands  of  our  houses  are  doomed 
to  be  enveloped  in  the  course  of  a  war  when  destitute  of  the  proposed  means 
of  defence,  while  possessing  the  power  to  obtain  the  best  of  fire-engmea. 

34.  The  apprehended  expense  of  the  proposed  work  constitutes  the  principal 
objection  advanced  by  any  statesman,  or  by  any  man  of  military  mind,  whose 
opinions  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  memorialiat.  To  this  objection  it 
may  be  answered: 

FirH.  That  the  anprehended  appropriations  to  meet  the  expense  will  be  no 
more  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  a  period  of  six  years,  provided 
tl)e  work  is  done  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  heretofore  suggeptcd. 

Second.  The  employment  of  the  army  upon  the  work  will  be  to  the  officeis 
and  men,  and  to  the  youth  of  every  State  and  district  through  which  the  work  will 
extend,  the  best  of  all  possible  schools  to  prepare  them  for  the  defence  of  their 
country;  as  the  ofiGcers  and  men  so  employed  will  have  the  prond  satisfkedon 
of  knowing  that  every  day's  labor  in  this  essential  work  of  preparation  will 
contribute  to  increase  tlieir  moral  and  physical  capacities  for  usefulness  and 
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domestic  happiness  in  peace,  and  for  a  gloriooB  trinmpli  over  the  invading  foe  in 

Tiird.  In  exhibiting  the  cost  of  this  eyetem  of  defence,  it  ie  gratifying  to 
M  liM  of  the  £66,000,000,  which  is  the  CEtimated  amount  required  for  the 
Feren  nilrtwds  from  the  central  States  to  the  seaboard  and  nonliem  frontier, 
■itii  five  flostiug  batteries  for  the  MieeiBsippi  river  at  the  paeeee,  and  below 
Sp»  Orieans,  and  five  others  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  more 
ihin  eiity-tfaree  millions  of  that  sum  will  be  expended  for  materials  and  work 
fiioA  the  interior  of  the  United  States  will  afford. 

Fturii.  The  most  costly  material  required  for  the  work  will  be  bar-iron  for 
tWnilwayg,  and  sheeting  for  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  floating  batteries ;  of 
Ak  article,  not  leea  than  A00,000,000  pounds  will  be  needed.  This  quantity,  at 
ima  ctnta,  will  amount  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Fifti.  For  supplying  the  whole  of  the  iron,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  conve- 
Bieiit  places  near  the  site  of  each  one  of  the  seven  great  railroads  a  ffmtkdtry 
W  a  rolliKg-mi/l,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  required,  upon  the  same 
ptinciple  that  armories  are  established  by  the  United  States  for  supplying  the 
tnaj  and  navy  and  the  militia  with  cannon  and  small  arms.  By  these  works 
■mple  snpphea  of  the  best  of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  season  to  complete  the 
wilruads  and  floating  batteries  in  the  time  here  su^estcd. 

We  shall,  in  this  way,  lay  open  to  the  individual  entcnirise  of  the  people  of 
tiir  L'oited  Stxtee  rich  mines  of  wealth  hitherto  but  little  known;  and  we  shall 
nwreoTer  relieve  ourselves  of  the  reproach  to  which  we  have  for  many  years 
open  subjected — the  reproach  of  sending  to  Europe  and  expending  there  many 
miUione  of  doUara  for  iron,  whilst  most  of  our  States  abound  with  inexhaustible 
snppLes  of  this  valuable  metal  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 

S5.  The  great  revolution  which  steam  power  has  produced  in  its  applicatiou 
'u  evctything  that  is  wailed  upon  the  sea  and  that  rolls  upon  the  land,  applica- 
w  to  [he  attack  and  defence  of  seaports,  leaves  our  country  absolutely  detli- 
lule  fif  the  meaiu  of  dffenne  indispensably  necessary  to  the  protection  of  our  sea- 
{ivnt  against  any  nation  or  community  of  men,  or  pirates  capable  of  attacking 
ud  'ith  a  respectable  fleet  of  steamships  of  war,  armed  with  the  improved  bat- 
tering cannon  of  the  largest  calibte,  without  floating  batteries  of  sufficient 
i^tnrugih  and  unmber  to  enable  us  to  lock  up  our  seaports  and  railroads  extend- 
ing from  the  central  and  westeni  States  to  the  piincipal  seaports,  for  marching 
''lU' disposable  force  and  munitions  of  war  of  the  central  and  western  States,  at 
ane^tenth  part  the  expense  and  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  that  their  movement 
on  our  present  bad  roads  would  cost. 

^.  Tbe  floating  batteries  here  recommended  constitute  the  most  sure  and 
■tonnmical  means  for  the  immediate  defence  of  our  seaports  in  war ;  and  when 
aided  by  tbe  proposed  railroads,  in  the  rapid  transportation  of  troops  and  muni- 
Uuns  of  war  from  the  central  and  westeni  States  to  the  principal  seaports  of 
tbe  Atlantic,  sonthem,  and  northern  States,  aided  at  sea  by  steamships  of  war, 
'c  ihill  thus  render  our  means  of  defence  complete  and  impregnable  in  war. 
And  un  the  return  of  peace,  when  all  other  expensive  means  of  defence,  such  as 
Kriifi cations,  armories,  and  fleets  propelled  by  wind  and  sails  are  useless,  then 
our  floating  batteries  and  railroads,  turned  to  commercial  purposes,  will  con- 
iriLute  to  deepen  our  ship  channels  and  to  the  improvement  of  our  seaports,  aud 
vfnrd  facilities  to  our  interior  commercial  intercourse,  which  it  is  believed  will 
tvplace  every  dollar  expended  in  carrying  into  effect  this  system  of  national  de- 
iL-Bce  in  from  seven  to  ten  years. 

'il.  The  floating  batteries  and  railroads,  embracing  the  system  of  national 
drfuuce  here  recommendeci,  which  will  cost  not  more  than  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
laiT  a  year  for  six  years,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  by  the  simple  process 
of  its  constmetion,  contribute  more  to  qualify  the  army,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
toited  States  employed  upon  the  proposed  floating  batteries  and  railio^s,  for 
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active  militaiy  service  in  the  national  defence,  than  they  conid  posaiUy  be 
qualified  by  the  CKpenditure  of  double  the  estimated  amoant  of  the  work  paid 
for  giving  each  one  of  tlipin  a  complete  military  edncation,  according  to  the 
system  pursued  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  as  in  that  system  the 
theory  of  the  art  of  war  alone  in  nC()Hircd,  and  much  of  that  mere  theory  v 
rendered  useless  by  the  revolution  which  steam  power  has  produced  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  movement  of  armies  and  fleets,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of  sea- 
ports ;  whilst  in  the  system  here  recommended,  the  yonng  student  upon  the 
floating  battery,  as  well  as  upon  the  railroad,  is  enabled,  from  the  first  moment 
he  lakes  in  baud  bis  book  to  etndy  the  theory,  at  once  to  combine  with  it 
the  practical  science  and  manual  labor  of  his  profession  j  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  four  or  flvc  years,  he  ^aduates  and  obtains  hie  discharge,  his  mind,  limbs, 
and  body  would  be  alike  improved  and  invigorated  by  his  hainng  learned  hine 
to  ^nake  and  how  to  wield,  and  having  actually  assisted  in  making  and  wield- 
ing floating  batteries  and  vehicles  of  land  transportation  on  railroads,  with 
every  other  preparatory  means  for  rendering  them  formidable  in  war  and  profita- 
ble in  peace.  This  will  afl'ord  him  the  liappiness  of  knowing  that  he  haa  ren- 
dered his  country  much  useful  public  service  for  the  public  instractioa  which 
will  enable  him  ever  afler  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  usefnl  to  his  conotry  and 
his  family,  in  war  and  in  peace. 

38.  With  the  floating  batteries  and  raHroads  here  recommended,  we  can  fear- 
lessly and  truly  say  to  all  Europe,  and  to  all  the  world, "  We  ask  ofytm  nothing 
bvt  what  i$  right,  and  tee  will  submit  to  nothing  that  it  irrmig;"  wiiiUt,  with- 
out the  proposed  or  some  such  system  of  national  defence,  snch  a  declamtinn 
might  be  considered  as  pure  gasconade  ;  as,  without  floating  batteries  and  mil- 
roade  to  lock  up  and  promptly  rc-enfbrce  our  seaports  when  menaced  by  an  en- 
emy, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  great  natione  of  Europe 
(with  two  of  whom  we  have  boundary  questions  to  setue)  to  enter  any  one  or 
more  of  our  principal  seaports,  and  destroy  the  richest  of  our  cities  in  the  oonrve 
of  any  day  or  niglit  in  the  3'ear;  and  in  doing  so,  to  damage  our  commercial 
establishmente  to  the  amount  of  more  money  and  property  thaa  wonld  thrice 
defray  all  the  cost  of  the  proposed  system  of  defence. 

29.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  these  railroads  will,  during  a  Male 
of  peace,  produce  a  revenue  that  will  replace  the  money  to  he  expended  in 
their  construction  in  the  course  of  seven  years  after  their  completion.  But 
should  it  be  twenty,  or  even  forty  years,  before  their  annual  revenue  is  found 
adequate  to  reimburse  the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  work, 
this  delay  will  tend  to  do  no  wrong  or  iiijustice  to  our  immediate  or  remote  pos- 
terity. They  cannot  fail  to  enjoy,  as  much  we  can  enjoy,  the  benefit  of  our 
labor  for  our  and  their  protection  and  prosperity.  Bnt  the  great  question  upon 
which  we  are  now  to  act  is,  not  whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  tax  oar 
posterity  with  a  heavy  debt  for  a  work  that  will  certainly  he  of  great  value  to 
us,  and  which  is  destined  to  be,  in  all  human  probability,  *liU  more  valmabU 
to  tkem;  but  the  true  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  onr  imperative  duty  to  do 
whatever  is  obeiotuly  neccsiary  and  proper  to  secure  to  ourselves,  and  also  to 
oar  posterity,  the  means  of  preserving  to  each  and  all  so  deeply  interested 
the  blessings  of  that  liberty  and  indepeiulence  secured  to  ua  by  our  fathers  of 
the  revolution,  in  the  achievement  of  which  a  great  national  debt  wae  contracted 
for  us  to  pay — a  debt  which  we  have  most  gladly  and  gratefully  paid.  And 
have  we  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  immediate  posterity  will  as  grate- 
fully pay  any  anch  debt  which  we  may  deem  prudent  to  contract,  to  provide 
for  their  use  and  protection,  as  well  as  our  own,  a  system  of  national  defence, 
without  which  our  and  their  liberty  and  independence  wonld  be  lefl  at  the  mercy 
of  whatever  nations  of  Europe  may  see  flt  to  hold  in  their  own  hands  "  lAe  do- 
minion of  the  tea  ?"  This  will  be  attempted,  without  donbt,  by  the  great  mar- 
itime nation  who  first  provides  for  herself  a  fleet  of  some  fif^  or  s  hundred 
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slMmabips-of-irar,  with  floating  batteriea  and  railroads  for  Becuring  her  own  eea- 
porU  and  her  interior.  This  ia  a  measure,  however,  more  likely  to  be  nnder- 
Uken  hj  some  Aitnre  combination  of  empires,  arrogating  to  themfielTcs,  as  the 
eoemiea  of  France  did  in  theyeara  1814-'15,  the  title  of  "  Holy  Alliance," 
than  by  any  one  nation. 

30.  Oar  unnatural  mother,  England,  who  has  bad  tlie  address  to  subsidize 
most  of  her  neighbors,  and  to  force  others  to  sanction  her  pretension  to  the 
inainimi  of  tie  tea  ;  and  for  half  a  century  past  to  hold  in  her  own  hands,  amid 
profutimu  of  peace  and  good  will  towards  ns,  near  a  third  part  of  onr  greatest 
eastern  border  otate,  and  to  hold  several  of  their  and  our  border  savage  nations 
ready  to  take  the  scalps  of  our  frontier  citizens;  that  enlightened  nation,  who 
has  shed  more  blood  than  any  other,  if  not  more  than  all  other  nations,  to  secure 
to  herself  the  dominion,  of  the  tea,  has,  it  is  believed,  at  this  moment,  among  us 
organized  bands  of  tpiet  and  pioneert,  assuming  to  themselves  the  plausible 
chatacter  and  vocation  of  "advocates  of  human  freedom,"  more  familiarly  (=^^ 
"  abolitioniste,"  That  this  same  England  will,  in  due  season,  avail  herself  of 
her  newborn  abolitionuni  to  secure  to  herself  some  favorite  scheme  of  a  foothold 
near  as,  to  the  northeast  or  south  of  us,  or  to  pay  ns  for  our  having  twice 
beaten  her,  and  more  especially  having,  with  our  httle  ^ant  navy,  taken  from 
her  the  ^ory  of  her  long  contested  dominion  of  the  tea,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
Wthont  raiboads  and  floating  batteries,  such  as  are  here  recommended,  with 
tteamehipe  of  war,  Bngland't  banner  of  aholitionitjn  zaaj  ere  long  be  planted 
in  Looieiana,  and  in  every  other  border  State  upon  our  seaboard,  from  Sabine 
l»y  to  Eastport,  Maine.  Thus  may  we  soon  behold  England  openly  attempting 
by  force  to  accomplish  what  her  spies  and  pioneers  have  long  been  secretly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  hastening,  a  tr^edy  of  blood  and  desolation,  the 
elements  of  which  were  principaDy  provided  and  brought  hither  from  Africa, 
*ichin  the  last  two  centuries,  by  the  ontroges  and  avarice  of  this  same 
Eng'Und,  in  her  efforts  to  monopolize  the  freedom  of  the  seaa.  The  incendiary 
font  have  already  been  lighted  up  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  perhaps  some  other  cities  of  our  soathem  and  eaatem  border  can 
testify.  The  system  of  national  defence  here  recommended  will  enable  ns 
decttially  to  guard  against  the  apprehended  catastrophe.  It  will  do  more.  It 
Mill,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  enable  ns  efi'ectually  to  fulfil  the  apparent 
destiny  by  which  an  overmling  Providence  has  decreed  that  the  African 
MVBges  should,  by  the  simple  thongh  often  abused  process  of  the  slave  trade, 
with  tbe  long  continued  pilgrimage  of  slavery  which  they  are  tmdergoing,  (a  sla- 
very martced  as  it  has  been  here,  ever  since  the  reigu  of  England  ceased  among 
<v,  with  a  high  degree  of  homanity  and  benevolence,)  when  the  proper  time 
tirivee,  namely,  whenever,  in  tbe  next  century,  our  own  catU  and  color  shall 
bare  increased  so  as  to  amount  to  too  hundred  milliont  of  free  white  inhabitants, 
then  it  is  believed  that  oar  statesmen  will  see  clearly  the  propriety  of  preserving 
crery  acre  of  tbe  national  donuun  for  the  support  of  onr  own  catte  and  color; 
then  iiholl  we  plainlv  see,  and  cbeerfrdly  do  what  we  con  to  M£l,  that  apparent 
destiny — a  destiny  oy  which  tbe  supposed  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the 
'Urery  of  the  Africans  in  America,  snail  eventually  contribute  to  cover  that  be- 
nighted quarter  of  the  globe  with  all  tbe  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom. 
A  consummation  not  more  devoutly  to  be  wished,  than  it  is  certainly  to  be  OC' 
romplisbed  within  the  coming  century;  unless,  indeed,  the  great  work  is  delayed 
by  the  lawless  interference  of  the  blind  votaries  of  abolitionism,  or  by  tbe  appre- 
hended incapacity  of  the  African  blacks  for  self-government.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
'i«r  own  United  States  republic  of  the  coming  century  will,  in  all  homan  proba- 
bility before  tbe  middle  of  that  century — say  80  or  96  years  hence — have  it  in 
their  power  to  make,  for  the  first  time  since  onr  political  existence,  a  fair  experi- 
ment  towards  the  solution  of  the  long  contested  problem,  involving  the  questioD  of 
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the  question  npon  which  their  possible  capacity  for  self  governmeat  neeeBsariiy 
depends;  for  we  shall  then  be  able  to  spare  from  onr  two  htmdred  millions  of 
free  white  population  a  fleet  of  BteamshipB-of-war,  with  an  army  of  misBionariefl 
and  United  States  volnnteers,  for  the  instruction  and  protection  of  the  nnmerons 
savages  of  Africa:  the  teima  protection  and  itutrvclion  are  here  employed  in 
conneition  with  each  other,  because  these  two  great  engines  of  civilization  have 
alwuys  gone  side  by  side,  wherever  the  work  of  civilization  has  succeeded  best 
That  complete  instruction  necessary  to  all  the  purposes  of  civilization  and  self- 
government,  as  we  anderstand  it,  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  perfected  withont 
villi  la  ry  prolfctim. 

This  navy  and  army  of  protection  and  iiutr%etio*  may  be  accompanied  and 
followed  breach  detailed  corps  of  the  taffnu^fcfj  blacks  of  our  conntry  as  may 
be  qualifiea  to  aseist  in  the  great  work ;  these  detailed  corps  to  continue,  with  the 
consent  of  their  owners,  until  every  black  in  America  shall  find  a  comfortaiU 
and  a  >afe  home  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Any  other  system  of  abolition  wonld 
inevitably  rfr/ay  though  it  might  not  defeat  tiie  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work  of  giving  civilization  and  self-government  to  Africa,  and  of  giving  to  the 
United  Statct  republic  the  glory  of  the  achievement — of  giving  civilization  and 
self-government  to  two  q uartere  of  the  globe;  first  to  America,  and  nest  to  Africa. 
To  secure  to  oureelves  the  hajipineMi,  the  itnperiihtdtle  glory,  of  giving  to  America 
and  Africa  all  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  self-government,  we  have  only  to 
do  that  which  we  are  now  admonished  by  every  dictate  of  the  first  law  of  nature 
to  do  quickly  for  our  own,  preservation — that  which  we  possess  more  ample 
means  of  accomplishing  before  the  year  J846,  than  the  patriotic  people  of  New 
York  possessed  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  magnificent  canal  before  the 
year  1836 — namely,  to  locate  and  construct  the  proposed  rulroads  and  floating 
batteries ;  aa  by  the  simple  operation  of  the  cxecntion  of  this  work,  we  shall 
insure  the  instruction  of  all  the  yonng  men  of  our  country  that  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  ae  engineers  or  scientific  mechanics  to  teach  millions  of  the  youth  of 
South  America  and  Africa  the  art  of  covering  their  country,  as  we  shall  have 
coveted  our  country,  with  these  esBpntial  means  of  national  defence  and  national 
wealth.  The  missionary,  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  extend  to  every  people  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  may  with  perfect  propriety  himself  learn  to 
be  a  scientific  mechanic  and  a  practical  engineer.  He  may  thus  add  the  attractive 
power  of  practice  to  theory;  and  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in 
teaching  men  hoie  to  live  and  how  to  die,  teach  them  also  how  to  preserve  unto 
their  countn'  the  things  that  belong  to  their  country;  and  how  to  defend  a»d 
protect  the  helpless  women  and  little  ones  confided  lo  their  care,  in  obedience 
to  the  golcmn  mandate  which  should  apply  alike  to  each  social  and  political 
union  most  dear  to  ns,  namely :  "  Tiose  uihom  Ood  hath  joined  together,  let  ao 
man  put  ofuuder."  Such  will  be— such  mu*t  be — a  portion  of  the  glorious 
results  of  our  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  system  of  national  defence.  But 
if  we  neglect  it  until  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  shall  have  leisure  to  prepare 
another  holy  alliance,  with  fifry  to  one  hundred  first-rate  ships-of-war  adapted 
to  the  action  of  steam  power,  we  may,  possibly  in  the  nest  ten  years,  sec  our 
foreign  commerce  under  the  control  of  that  holy  alliance;  and  if  we  resist — and 
who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  we  vill  not  retittf — we  may  be  told  by  the 
vain  diplomatists  of  that  imperial  combination  of  pirates — "Yankees!  the  holy 
alliance  is  graciously  pleased  to  permit  yon,  with  your  wives  and  children,  to 
seek  au  asylam  beyond  the  Rocky  mowntains."  Otherwise  we  must  submit  to 
the  degradation  of  seeing  all  our  seaports  in  the  possession  of  the  invading  Ibe; 
or,  of  seeing  our  commercial  cities  battered  down,  without  the  possibility  of  onr 
brining  to  their  succor  sufficient  force  in  time  for  their  protection. 

31.  To  obviate  any  such  calamity  aa  the  foregoing  views  snggesl  as  poBuble, 
your  Dtemorioliat  prays  Congress  to  provide  fbr  the  constractioil  of  the  propoeed 
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worts.  Or,  should  some  previona  experiment  be  dcBirable,  he  prays  that  he 
mav  be  authorised  by  law  to  select  and  employ,  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Btatea,  such  engineere  and  other  officers,  scientific  mechanics, 
utilitere,  ship-carpenters,  and  laborers,  as  may  be  neceasary  to  enable  him  forth- 
Tilb  to  locate  ana  construct,  upun  the  principles  and  in  the  manner  here  stated, 
me  of  the  propoted  princi-pnl  Taiiroadt- — say  that  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
»  Nuh>ille,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans  j  or  the  one  from  I^uisville,  Kentucky, 
tia  Xashrille,  to  Mobile;  or  that  from  Memphis,  Tennei^Bee,  to  meet  the  one 
lireudy  completed  from  Charleston,  8onth  Carolina,  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  to 
TennesBee  river.  And  also  to  construct  three  of  the  nropoHed  floating  butteries, 
rii:  two  fui  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans,  and  one  for  tne  liarbor  of  Mobile;  to  be 
coiutnicted  under  his  direction,  in  accordance  with  the  project  here  recommended, 
ind  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  such  officers  as  be  may  select.  And 
tLi'Ii  the  floating  batteries  and  railroads  here  recommended  are  completed,  armed, 
Hjaipped,  and  manned,  the  said  floating  batteries  and  railroads  to  be  sujeclcd  to 
I  Kmpnlous  inspection  by  such  committee  of  Congress,  and  by  such  other  pnhhc 
fiuifiioaaries  aa  may  he  authorised  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  provided  that  no  military  or  naval  officer  be  selected  for  any 
fQcli  inspection,  but  tick  a*  thai!  have  been  in  battle  and  icitneised  the  effect  of 
(he  enemy's  cannon  shot  upon  our  works  of  defence ;  to  the  end  that  by  such 
iDspi'ction  the  precise  character,  value,  and  utility  of  these  tcorit  of  internal 
iMfiroreTTteut  as  jneam  of  national  defence  avid  national  vcalth,  talun  in  connex- 
ioa  itith  each  other,  may  be  fully  aMcertained  and  certified.  Under  such  author- 
ity, with  two  regiments  such  as  the  foregoing  organization  contcniplatca,  sustained 
by  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  three  years,  your  me- 
miirialist  pledges  himself  to  complete  in  this  period  of  time  the  proposed  railroad 
tod  three  floating  batleriet;  which  will  serve  as  an  experiment  upon  which  the 
residue  of  the  works  here  recommended  may  be  safely  undertaken,  "" 

32.  Your  memorialist  having,  at  dificreiit  times  during  the  last  seventeen 
yfara,  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  War  Department  most  of  his 
views  contained  in  the  foregoing  30  sections,  as  will  more  fully  appear  from  his 
official  reports,  (which  he  prays  may  he  called  for  and  takeu  as  a  part  of  thia 
iBeniorial,)  be  has  thns  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  War  Deparimcnt,  but  he 
d«|ily  regrets  to  say  that  nis  appeals  have  been  wholly  unavailing.  He  now 
rcipit-tfully  calle  on  every  member  of  the  national  legislature  who  loves  his 
country  and  her  institutions  to  sustain  his  efforts  in  preparing  for  her  a  system 
of  defmce  worthy  of  their  fathers  of  the  revolution,  worthy  of  the  Union,  and 
"f  tlie  Constitution  which  we  all  stand  pledged  to  support.  Your  memorialist 
did  not  enter  the  service  of  his  country  for  the  mere  selfish  enjoyment  of  the 
pump  and  ephemeral  honor)  of  the  field  of  battle,  (though  he  would  not  shrink 
fniin  a  comparison  of  hit  lervicet  in  battle  with  those  of  any  other  United 
^tateri  commander  now  living;)  his  anticipated  glory  and  great  object  have  been 
lu  employ  her  means  of  defence,  ample  as  they  must  ever  he,  bo  efll'ectUBlly  as 
t')  conrince  her  neighbora  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  dffeat  mitit 
aitmd  their  every  act  ofineanon;  and  thus  to  durect  the  elements  of  war  to  the 
attainment  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men."     With  these  im- 

5n.-=sionB  he  deems  it  to  be  an  act  of  common  justice  to  himself,  his  wife,  chil- 
tt-n,  and  friends,  that  he  should  solicit  the  only  relief  to  which  a  United  States 
gi'iii-tal  officer,  honored  as  he  has  long  been  with  one  of  the  highest  coramands 
in  the  army,  and  whoee  best  efforts  are  ever  due  to  his  country's  service,  can 
with  propriety  claim.  He  claims  to  be  the  author  and  inventor  of  the  system 
of  national  d^ence  herein  act  forth  and  explained  j  he  therefore  prays  Congress 
to  cutifirm  his  claim  by  such  act  or  joint  resolution  as  in  their  wisdom  shall 
swin  just  and  right,  ^d  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 
Nashville,  December  31,  1839. 
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BuREAO  OF  Topographical  Enginbers, 

WathtMgton,  April  24,  1840. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  bonor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  17th 
inntant.  referring  to  this  bnrean  a  memorial  of  Major  General  Gaines,  proposing 
a  syptem  of  national  defence,  of  which  he  enumerates,  as  as  eBsential  part,  an 
extensive  series  of  railroads.  Upon  these  lost,  yotir  directions  are  that  I  ahould 
submit  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost. 

The  varions  routes  enumerated  by  the  general  will  be  foand  in  the  10th 
page  of  hia  memorial.     According  to  his  compatation,  they  would  embrace 
about  4,200  miles;  are  to  be  laid  in  donble  track;  and  woidd  cost,  on  an 
evcrage,  315.000  the  mile. 
The  rontes  are — 

let  One  principnl  railroad  from  Lexingto,  Kentucky,  to  Bn&lo  or  Platts- 
burg,  New  York,  with  branches  to  Detriot,  Albany,  and  Boston. 

3d.  One  principal  railroad  from  Knoxville,  Tcnnesaee,  to  Norfolk,  Virgini«, 
or  Baltimore,  Uaryland,  with  branches  to  Richmond,  Vuginia,  and  Newbem, 
Korth  Carolina. 

3d.  One  principal  railroad  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Charieston,  Sonth 
Carolina,  or  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  branches  to  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  and 
Eest  Florida. 

4th.  One  principal  raih:oad  from  LomsTille,  Kentucky,  to  Mobile,  Alahants. 
with  a  branch  to  Pensacola,  Florida. 

dtli.  One  principal  railroad  from  Lexhigton,  Kentucky,  via  Naehvillc,  to 
New  Orleans. 

6th.  One  principal  railroad  horn  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  the  Sabine  riigf, 
with  branches  to  Fort  Towson  and  Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas. 

7tb.  One  principal  railmad  frum  Looisville,  Kentucky,  or  Albany,  Indiana 
to  St.  Louis,  Missonri;  and  thence  to  the  Missouri  river,  north  of  the  month  of 
the  Big  Platte,  with  branches  from  Albany,  Indiana,  to  Ohicagd,  and  from  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the  river, 
Ues  Monies. 

Aa  the  general  has  given  no  precise  indication  of  the  courses  which  these 
routes  would  pursue,  or  of  that  of  their  branches,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  method  by  which  he  has  ascertained  the  whole  distance.  Bat,  taking  Tan- 
ner's map  of  the  United  States  as  a  basis,  drawing  straight  lines  from  point  to 
point,  without  reference  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  involv- 
ing but  once  in  the  consideration  those  parts  which  may  be  common  to  more 
tlian  one  principal  route  or  branch,  I  m^e  the  distance  of  the  whole  eystcm 
equal  to  5,260  miles. 

This  is  a  distance  of  air  lines,  and  of  course  is  mnrh  less  than  what  would 
be  the  actual  distance  of  the  roads.  Their  windings  and  sinnosities  would 
much  increase  that  length,  to  an  extent  which  I  think  may,  with  propriety,  be 
aesumed  as  equal  to  20  per  cent,  and  which  would  make  the  entire  length  of 
roads  and  branches  equal  to  6,310  mUee. 

Until  Burveys  are  made  and  the  roads  located,  it  is  impossible  to  make  ao 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost.  But,  in  the  absence  of  these,  by  reasoning  from 
probabilities  and  from  experience  is  cases  somewhat  similar,  one  may  arrive  at 
a  result  which  may  be  considered  as  a  probable  minimum.  The  general  reasons 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  donble  track,  throngbont;  bnt  I  doubt  if  this  be 
necessary.  A  single  track,  with  suitable  tnmonts,  and  double  Lines  of  some 
extent  in  particular  localities,  will  probably  be  found  adequate  to  all  the  objects 
of  the  roads.  As  the  roads  are  intended  for  great  speed  as  well  as  great 
weights,  and  are  to  be  national  roads,  they  must  be  made  of  great  strength  as 
well  as  of  durable  materials;  and  as  they  will  ctobb  the  eotmtry  in  so  many 
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directione,  they  will  no  dunbt  enconnter  all  the  causes  of  great  expeneee  in  encb 
etrnetnres — rock  excavation,  deep-cuts,  tanuele,  heavy  embankmeats,  extensive 
btidgee,  && 

Under  these  coDsideiatioiis,  and  after  having,  in  addition  to  my  own  inves- 
t^alioas  and  obaervationB,  consulted  some  of  Uie  moat  experienced  and  moat 
eminent  lailioad  engiaeer«  of  our  country,  I  find  myeelf  obliged  to  differ 
with  the  general  in  reference  to  probable  coat  He  atates  the  average,  on  the 
aappocition  of  a  double  track,  at  915.000  per  mile.  I  caunot,  consistently  with 
my  ovn  views,  atate  it  at  leas  than  S20,000  the  miie,  for  a  single  track  and  its 
requisite  accessories;  and  this  amount  I  desire  also  to  be  understood  aa  my 
opinion  of  a  probi^le  minimum. 

Six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  miles,  at  $SO,000  the  mile,  will  amount 
to  8126,200,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  advantafea  may  be  taken  of  the  railroads 
already  made  and  being  made  by  States  and  incorporated  companies,  in  adopting 
them  as  parts  of  the  major  general's  ayetcm,  but  one  cannot  aay  to  what  extend 
until  the  same  shall  be  shown  by  the  eurveya.  If  we  suppose  it,  however,  to 
beeqaal  to  1,000  miles,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  before  atated  to  $106,200,000. 

The  objecta  of  these  variona  roads  being  to  transport  masses  of  troops  aud 
BnnitionB  of  war  with  great  speed  and  to  great  diatuicea,  means  of  transporting 
will  have  to  be  provided,  and  will  also  have  to  bo  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  government,  which  last  condition  makes  it  neceasary  that  these  means  should 
be  owned  by  the  government;  they  become,  then,  an  essential  part  of  govern- 
ment expense  belonging  to  the  system. 

These  meana  are  locomotives  and  cars.  A  car  tbat  would  properly  accom- 
modate 50  men  with  their  arms  and  necessary  baggage  would  probably  not  cost 
less  than  tdOO.  To  tranaport  10,000  men,  then,  would  require  200  cars.  We 
will  now  Huppose  tbat  to  move  these  cars  with  the  anticipated  speed  will  require 
«oe  locomotive  to  each  train  of  ten  cars;  there  must,  then,  be  twenty  locomo- 
tivea,  which)  with  the  requisite  tender  to  each,  will  not  cost  lees  than  $8,000 
a[Hece.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  10,000  men  to 
have  SO  locomotivea  and  tenders  aud  200  cars.  This  may  be  considered  as  an 
equipment  for  one  of  the  principal  lines;  but  as  there  are  seven  principal  liuea, 
and  aa  each  should  be  supplied  with  an  eqnipment  adequate  to  the  trnneporta- 
dou  of  10,000  men,  there  will  have  to  be,  for  the  whole  system  of  roads,  not  leas 
than  140  locomotives  and  tenders  and  1,400  cars.  Applying  to  these  the  prices' 
which  we  have  stated,  it  will  make  the  cost  of  the  means  of  transportation  equal 

to 81,  820,  000 

To  which  add  the  cost  of  the  roads 106, 200, 000 

And  the  whole  will  be 9108,020,000 


I  have,  in  the  foregoing,  supposed  the  plan  to  be  practicable — that  is,  that 
railroads  may  be  made  in  the  several  directions  as  required  by  the  system;  but 
it  i»  proper  to  add  that  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  t>c  determined  except  by 
aecoratc  surveys. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  aervant, 

J.  J.  ABERT, 
ColoHd  Topographical  Engineer*. 
Hon.  J.  B.  POINSBTT, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Navv  Com»I56IO»bhs'  Oppics,  April  2S,  1840. 

SrR  :  The  board  of  na\y  commissi onon>  have  the  honor  to  Bcknowlodgc  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  to  yon,  of  the  16th 
inPtnnt.  retjueflinp  your  reference  to  them  of  the  memorial  of  General  E.  P. 
Guinea  to  ConfcrosB,  submitting  a  pyetem  of  national  defence,  "for  a  report  a?  to 
the  praclicability,  expediency,  and  expend  of  the  plan,  bo  for  bb  ivlatei»  toflost- 
ing  batteries  nnd  other  naval  defences;"  and,  in  compliance  with  your  indorse- 
ment, renpectfuily  state : 

That  in  relation  to  the  "expense,"  the  board  called  upon  the  chief  naral  con- 
Btnietor  for  the  probable  eo?t  of  one  of  the  floating  batteries  and  a  tow -boat,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  memorial,  a  copy  of  whose  report  is  herewith  enelneed.  'ITiwe 
Cfltinintes  form  the  best  data  which  the  commispioners  can  funiisfa  for  awerlBin- 
ing  the  aggregate  expense  which  might  bo  necessary  to  carry  into  efl'ect  the 
recommendations  of  General  Gaines.  No  definite  number  is  specified  in  the 
memorial,  nor  any  other  information  given  by  which  that  rnimber  can  be  awer- 
tnined  with  any  probable  certainty;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enpply 
the  want  of  thin  information  by  conjecture. 

Tliere  apjiears  to  be  no  cawse  for  doubting  that  the  approaches  of  an  enemy 
by  water  to  any  of  our  cities  and  seaports  might  be  prevented  by  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  floating  batterieii  and  tow-lvoats,  prepared,  armed, 
and  mnnned,  as  are  proposed  by  General  Gaines;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
plan  is  "practicable,"  provided  the  expense  can  be  met  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  lie  obtained. 

In  considering  the  "  expediency  "  of  adopting  the  floating  battenee  which  are 
proposed  in  the  memorial,  it  is  neresBary  to  estimate  their  comparative  efficieney 
with  other  means  which  may  be  provided,  manned,  and  supported  with  an  e<[Bal 
expenditure  of  monej'  and  an  equal  number  of  troops  or  other  persons. 

The  board  of  navy  commissioners,  when  presenting  their  views  upon  the 
general  defences  of  the  country  upon  former  occasions,  have  expreMed  the 
opinion  that,  upon  a  subject  co  important  and  evidently  requiring  the  best  ewn- 
binations  of  military  and  naval  force,  it  was  very  desirable,  if  not  indispensable, 
that  it  should  be  considered  and  reported  upon  by  a  board  which  shoald  com- 
prise officers  of  Imth  branches  of  the  service.  This  belief  has  not  been  changed 
by  any  subsequent  information  or  reflection  npon  the  subject,  and  eonseqaentlr 
they  can  only  offer  opinions  upon  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  floating  batteries  and  fixed  fortifications,  which  are  based  ap<Mi  ttxt*  that 
appear  to  be  too  well  establiiibed  or  eo  obvious  as  not  to  be  questioned. 

The  system  presented  in  the  memorial  is  intended  "  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  our  seflports,"  and  "toenable  us  to  repel,  by  the  agency  of  steam  pewcr, 
every  invasion  suddenly  forced  upon  us  by  fleets  propelled  by  steam  power." 
To  (%ect  this  object,  the  memorialist  proposes  floating  batteries  and  attendint 
tow-boats,  which  he  has  described  in  very  general  terms,  and  conaideis  them 
preferable  to  fortifications  with  cannon  placed  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  inlets; 
because  with  such  fortifications  only  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  lock 
up  «  navigable  river  or  inlet,  or  to  arrest  the  movement  of  a  fleet  thereon.  He 
also  prefers  tlie  floating  batteries  to  steamships- of-war,  unless  such  ships  should 
be  prohibited  from  leaving  the  i-icinity  of  the  ports  or  harbors  to  which  iher 
may  be  assigned.  From  these  general  i-iews  it  appear*  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  memorialist  that  each  and  every  port  or  harbor  shall  have  at  all  times  all 
the  means  for  defence  against  a  naval  force  which  may  be  neccBsary  to  iwiit 
attacks  until  reinforcements  can  be  obtained  from  the  hitcrior;  and  that  no  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  upon  the  concentration  of  these  separate  floating  defences 
from  contiguous  ports  for  temporary  purposes. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  such  a  perfect  system  of  defence  wotdd  be  very 
desirable,  if  it  could  be  obtuued  with  a  proper  regard  to  its  cost  and  its  de- 
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mindB  npon  the  popnlation  of  the  coantiy.  But  if  the  probable  expenBC  of  the 
coostnictioa  and  mamtenaiice  of  the  floating  battents  and  tow-boats  which 
would  be  required,  and  the  number  of  pereons  necessary  for  their  advantageouB 
use,  are  considered  and  compared  with  tlic  reaourcea  of  the  country,  reasonuble 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  an  attempt  to  obtiun  complete  Becunty  in 
ihii  maoDcr  would  be  expedient. 

Tiu.t  floating  batteries  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary  as  component  parts  of 
the  defences  for  aereral  of  our  liarhora  is  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  believed 
foraied  a  port  of  the  plan  of  defence  as  proposed  by  the  board  which  had  that 
Hitg'ect  under  examinUion  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  last  war  for  those  pas- 
uges  to  important  points  which  could  not  be  well  and  thoroughly  commanded 
bf  die  fortifications  on  the  land. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  which  ia  usually  made  to  fixed  fortifications 
ie,  that  they  must  of  necessity  await  an  attack,  and  leave  the  choice  of  time  and 
drcDiDetances  to  an  enemy.  The  greatest  advantage  of  a  floating  force  over 
fixed  fortifications  consists  in  the  greater  power  which  they  possess  of  choice  of 
poeilion,  with  facility  and  prompitude  to  meet  in  the  best  manner  aay  form  of 
attack  with  which  any  point  may  be  threatened.  All  varietieB  of  floating  force 
an  liable  to  greater  danger  from  ahcUs  and  hot  shot,  and  require  much  lai^er 
amooDts,  in  proportion  to  their  original  coet,  to  keep  them  in  repair  than  fixed 
Cailifi  cations, 

la  considering  the  defence  of  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  which  there  are  so  many  positions  which  are  important  either  for  their 
conunercial,  military,  or  political  relations,  the  Board  of  Navy  ComraiBsionera, 
when  they  refer  to  the  probable  natnre  and  force  of  the  attacxs  which  may  be 
expected  from  a  naval  enemy,  and  the  physical,  fiscal,  and  personal  resources 
of  the  country  to  meet  them,  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  many  points  must 
be  left  more  or  leas  exposed  for  many  years  ;  and  that,  while  permanent  arraoge- 
ments  are  made  for  giving  security  to  others  in  pmportion  to  their  importance, 
the  best  policy  for  the  whole  country  will  be  to  extend  those  movable  defences 
which  can  aavantageonsly  meet  an  enemy  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his 
meditated  points  of  attack,  or  be  soonest  concentrated  to  retard  his  progress,  or 
to  repel  him  from  our  shorea. 

This  force,  if  composed  of  atcam  and  ordinary  ahips-of-war,  employed  sepa- 
rately, or  in  combination,  as  circumstances  may  require,  might,  it  is  believed,  be 
used  (except  at  some  few  pointa)  with  at  leaat  equal  advantage  aa  the  floating 
batteries  which  are  proposed  in  the  memorial,  and  would  possess  the  further 
advantage  of  being  able  to  meet  and  annoy  an  enemy  in  his  progresB,  to  con- 
centrate where  it  ehonld  be  most  required,  to  retire,  if  necee?nry,  before  a  supe- 
rior force,  and  be  held  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  accidents  to  the  enemy, 
or  of  any  mistakes  which  he  might  commit.  Its  powers  would  be  active — 
aggreesive  if  necessary,  whilst  that  of  the  batteries  proposed  must  necessarily 
be  almost  wholly  paaaive  and  atrictly  defensive. 

Without  entering  more  particularly  into  the  general  subject  of  national  de- 
fence, after  a  careful  conaideration  of  the  employment  of  such  floating  batteries 
as  are  proposed  in  the  memorial,  the  hoard  arc  of  opinion  that,  n'thongh  a  few 
«nch  or  similar  batteries  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  pariicnlar  plnces,  it  would 
not  he  expedient  to  adopt  them  generally  as  auhatitutca  for  fixe  i  fortifications, 
or  for  a  floating  force  which  should  be  adapted  to  more  extensivij  use  and  capa- 
<   ble  of  quicker  and  more  rapid  combinatioDS. 

The  papers  are  herewith  respectfully  returned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ^servant, 
C.  MORU:S, 
For  tkt  Board  ofX^ari/  Commiuionfrt. 

Uoa.  Jahbs  K.  Pauldiko, 

Secretary  of  the  A'ory. 
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Washinqton,  April  22,  1840. 
SiH ;  I  have  read  the  memorial  presented  by  Mtyor  General  Gaines  to  Con- 
gress on  the  defence  of  the  coast.  A  part  of  the  system  proposed  by  the 
general  is  the  constraction  of  heavy  floating  batteries,  the  probable  cost  of  which 
with  their  tow-boats,  yon  require  me  to  state.  It  is  difficult  to  fbnn  as  opinion 
on  the  cost  of  vessels  of  such  unusnal  dimeasions  as  those  proposed  by  General 
Gaines ;  and  in  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  no  data  given  on  which  lo 
ground  an  estimate,  excepting  length,  and  breadth,  bnt  it  is  believed  that  the 
krgeet  battery  with  her  tow-boats  will  cost  abont  1,400,000  dollars,  and  the 
smallest  about  700,000.  This  estimate  inclndee  copper-fastening  and  coppering, 
cables,  anchors,  boats,  and  water-casks,  but  does  sot  embrace  masts,  spars,  uiK 
armament,  nor  stores  of  any  dcscripUon. 
I  am,  sir,  respectAilty,  fcc., 

SAHUEL  HUMPHREYS. 
Com.  Chablbs  Mobbis, 

PreiideHt  of  the  Navy  Board. 
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HO.  BEFS.,  EX.  IH>C.  ITo.  »,  33d  fmrORESS,  l*t  lESSIOlf . 

LETTER 

THE   SECRETARY  OT  WAR, 

IN 

Referatee  to  FortifieatUnu- 


Wab  Dbpabthent, 
-  Wtuhtngton,  December  8,  1851. 

SiK :  On  die  3d  of  Harch  last,  jomx  hoaomble  bod^  adopted  the  foQowing; 
resolatjoiu: 

"  I.  Reiolved,  That  tbe  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  report  to  this  House, 
tbe  eecond  Hondav  in  December  next,  on  the  subject  of  the  land  defences  of  the 
coontty,  in  which  ne  will  review  the  general  Byetem  adopted  aAer  the  war  with 
Great  Britun,  and  since  pnrflued  in  regard  to  the  permanent  fortificatioae  then 
deemed  necessary  for  the  national  defence ;  and  that  he  report  whether  the  gen- 
eral plan  may  not  now  be  essentially  modified  by  reducing  the  number  of  works 
proposed  to  be  erected,  and  by  abandoning  aome  of  the  forts  now  in  progress  of 
coostmction. 

"  2.  Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  also  report  the  number  of  fortifi- 
cations which  have  been  built,  inclu£ng  those  nearly  completed  under  the  general 
BjBtem,  the  nomber  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  numbernot  yet  commenccdt 
bat  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  in  such  form  as  will  couTenleutly  show  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  the  several  forts  are  situated,  or  to  be  located ;  when 
the  work  was  commenced,  when  completed,  or  eipected  to  he  finished ;  the  num- 
ber and  calibre  of  the  guns  mounted,  or  to  be  mounted,  the  estimated  cost,  the 
amounted  expended,  and  the  sums  yet  required  to  finish  or  construct,  as  the 
cwc  may  be,  each  work  respectively." 

I  DOW  proceed  to  dischaige  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  me. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britiun,  the  country 
had  been  exposed  to  serious  misfortunes  from  the  want  of  suitable  fortifications 
at  important  points.  Its  capitol  had  been  taken,  and  several  of  its  largest  com- 
mercial cities  owed  their  preservation  irom  the  same  calamity  to  the  undisciplined 
cooraee  of  troops  hastily  assembled  for  their  defence.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  attention  of  the  government  Bhould 
be  turned  to  the  defences  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1816  a  board  of  engineers  was  organised  by  order  of  President 
Uadison,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  genera]  system  of  fbrtifications 
for  our  maritime  frontier ;  and,  by  a  resolution  of  CongresB,  adopted  in  the  same 
)'ear,  the  President  was  authorued  to  employ  "  a  skiUU  engmeer  «L.aa  M- 
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eiataut"  to  this  board.  The  appointment  tsb  conferred  npon  General  Beraar^, 
a  distinguiehed  officer  in  the  French  army.  The  board  of  engineera,  thns  con- 
Btitnted,  entered  zealoosly  on  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  planned  an 
extcnairc  syBtem  of  permanent  coast  dcfencee,  and  enrveye  ircre  immedialrly 
commenced  with  a  view  to  carry  it  into  execution.  They  arranged  the  propn^cij 
works  into  six  claasea.  Class  A  compriBcd  certain  old  works,  conetmctcd  dm^ 
ing  the  two  ware  with  Great  Britain,  but  which  required  alterations  and  repairs. 
Classes  B,  C,  D,  £,  and  F,  the  new  works  proposed  to  be  erected,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

The  plan,  both  in  its  formation  and  execntion,  appears  to  have  been  left  for 
several  years  (from  1816  to  1831}  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Exccntire. 
Congress  appeara  to  have  had  no  agency  in  it,  except  to  make  the  neceeeaiT  ap- 
propriations, which  were  made  in  a  gross  sum  "  for  fortifications,"  and  were  <■!- 
pendod  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  by  engineer  officers,  under  iln? 
direction  of  the  chief  of  that  corns.  In  1821  the  practice  waa  changed,  andibc 
apmopriations  were  made  for  each  work  specifically. 

This  plan  hae  been  partially  carried  into  execntion,  with  a  few  exceptions 
made  by  direction  of  Congress,  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  waa  fir^i 
airanged — 

1.  By  altering  and  repairing  the  most  important  of  the  old  works. 

2.  By  commencing  the  new  works  embraced  in  clasaB;  then  those  in  claw  C. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  works  have  been  slowly  but  steadilv  ad- 
vancing. DotlbtB  were  occasionally  expressed,  both  in  and  out  of  Congreej,  nf 
the  necessity  of  so  extensive  a  system,  and  the  appropriations  were  freqaeotly 
so  curtailed  as  materially  to  retard  the  completion  of  the  woike,  buithey  wn 
snspended  but  for  a  single  year. 

In  the  year  1836,  when  our  relations  with  France  wore  a  threatening  aspwr. 
the  nttcntion  of  Congress  was  again  called  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  and 
the  Prepident  was  directed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  on  the  ISlh 
of  February  of  that  year,  to  make  a  report  on  that  subject. 

General  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  took  this  occasion  to  review  the  wbriie 
system  adopted  by  the  board  of  engineers.  He  disapproved  of  several  of  tb"^ 
works  recommended  by  them,  cither  as  useless  or  as  nnnecessarily  large,  ami 
considered  the  whole  system  as  on  too  extensive  a  scale.  Parts  of  this  dorn- 
ment,  referring  to  particular  works,  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  appHcatioD, 
as  the  works  to  which  they  refer  are  completed;  but  such  portions  of  it  a«  n~ 
latc  to  the  general  system  adopted  by  the  Doard,  are  as  appropriate  at  the  pre- 
sent day  as  they  were  when  they  were  written,  and  whatever  difierencta  of 
opinion  may  exist  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  none  can  exist  as  to  the 
ability  which  it  displays.  The  report  is  Senate  document  No.  343,  of  the  ytoi 
1836. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Senate,  President  Jackson  (on  Fucb  a  ati>^- 
tion  undoubtedly  high  authority)  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  views  or  tbc 
Secretary, 

Whatever  effect  this  report  may  have  had  on  the  Congress  to  which  it  va^ 
transmitted,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  permanent  change  in  the 
system  which,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  haa  been  gradually  advancinf;,  auJ. 
in  but  one  instance,  until  the  last  session,  did  Congress  fail  to  carry  out  [be  rrc- 
ommendations  of  ^e  board.  Within  that  period  many  (and  those  by  tai  iIk 
most  important)  of  the  works  have  been  completed ;  ouiers  are  ueariy  m,  aiid 
several  have  been  commenced  and  are  in  various  stages  of  advancement.  I 
herewith  append  a  tabular  statement,  in  which  the  works  recommended  by  tbi- 
board  are  arranged  into  their  respective  classes,  showing  the  works  on  the  At- 
lantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  are  complete,  or  nearly  so  ;  tho«e  that  an  ia 
progress  of  constmL.;,:9n,  and  those  that  ate  proposed  to  be  built,  bnt  which  hatv 
not  yet  been  commenced,  together  with  the  cost,  actual  or  estboated  (as  the  ca^ 
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miy  be)  of  each  work,  the  number  of  gnns  for  which  it  is  cnlcnlatcd,  &c.  I 
tUo  append  aectioiial  mape  showing;  the  exact  position  of  each  work,  executed 
or  proposed,  and  exhibitmg  to  tlie  eye  its  actnal  state,  that  is,  whether  it  he 
completed,  in  couree  of  conBtniction,  or  not  yet  commenced.  From  tliis  state- 
ment, it  will  be  Been  that  the  nnmber  of  all  the  works  recommended  by  the 
board,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  including  old  works  repaired,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  canying,  in  the' aggregate,  1S,G8S  guns. 
That  the  cost  of  repairing  the  old  works,  class  A,  has  been  83,  583,  74S 
The  cost  of  the  new  works  that  are  completed,  omearly  so,  class 
B,  has  been 13, 172,  966 

Making,  of  all  snms  expended  aince  the  year  1816  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  conetniction  and  repairs  of  the  works  embraced  in 
classes  A  and  B,  an  aggregate  amonnt  of $16,  756,  708 

To  complete  them  will  require 1,  123,  896 

That  on  the  works  now  under  constmction,  class  C, 
there  has  been  expended 93,  902,  838 

To  complete  them  wiU  require 5, 038, 194 

Making,  as  the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  the  worics  now  under 
couatmctioii,  claes  C,  the  sura  of 8,  931,  032 

And  that  the  estimated  cost  of  all  the  works  recommended,  but 
not  yet  commenced,  is 18, 147,  000 

Grand  total 844,  958,  636 


Tbiu  we  find  that  the  t^tal  coat  of  the  entire  Byetem  recommended  by  the 
board  for  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  (including  the  cost  of 
old  n-orks  repaired)  is  estimated  at  844,958,626.  It  must  be  o^erved,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  portion  of  the  estimate  for  works  not  yet  commenced  b  purely 
co^cctoraL 

Baring  shown  what  the  plan  adopted  by  the  board  proposed  to  accomplish, 
and  how  far  it  has  been  carried  into  execn^on,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
qneftion  submitted  by  the  House,  whether  that  plan  "may  not  be  esseotially 
modified  by  redncing  the  nnmber  of  works  proposed  to  Of  erected,  and  by 
abandoning  some  of  the  forts  now  in  progress  of  construction." 

Ai  this  question  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  obtain  all  the  aid  that  professional  knowledge  and  experience  could 
Afford  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion ;  I  therefore  addressed  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  which  I  requested  them  to  answer.  The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  hereto  appended,  and,  together  with  the  able  and  elaborate  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  constitute  a  mass  of  highly  interesting  and  instructive  matter  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  defences.  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  these 
intcreiiting  papers  in  preparing  this  report. 

I  ehall  first  consider  that  part  of  the  inquiry  submitted  by  the  House,  which 
refers  to  the  works  now  in  progress  of  construction.  The  board,  in  carrj'ing 
their  plan  into  execution,  commenced,  (aa  I  have  already  said,)  with  the  most 
important  works ;  it  tollows,  therefore,  that  those  now  in  progress  of  coustmc- 
tioD  are  deemed  by  them  more  important  than  those  that  have  not  yet  been 
commenced,  and,  therefore,  that  if  the  tbrmer  are  unnecessary,  the  latter  are 
Kill  more  so.  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  works  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Gulf  <^  Hexico ;  those  on  the  northern  lakes  will  form  the  subject 
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of  tbofle  ia  class  B  are  Dot  yet  quite  finished,  but  they  are  all  so  nearly  so  u 
to  be  classed  by  the  board  among  those  that  are  completed. 

By  reference  to  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  these  works  constitute 
parts  of  the  defences  of  some  of  our  nwst  important  seaports,  to  wit :  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  (with  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmonth,)  Charleston, 
Pcnsacola,  (the  only  good  harbor  for  vessefsH)f-war,  and  the  only  naval  depot 
on  the  Gulf,)  and  Mobile.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  any  points  on  our 
coast  ought  to  he  fortified  these  should  be  among  the  number. 

With  remrd  to  important  positions  like  these,  my  opinion  is  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance,  but  that  they  should  be  fortified,  so  as  to  make  them 
impregnable  by  any  force  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  brought 
against  them.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  great  maritime  power,  these  points 
would  probably  bo  the  first  to  be  assailed.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  ones  at 
which  we  are  assailable.  The  power  of  steam  has,  in  point  of  time,  deprived 
the  Atlantic  of  two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  in  certainty  of  movement  ana  accu- 
racy of  calculation  has  narrowed  it  still  more.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  tax 
to  say  that  a  naval  expedition  from  England  could  now  calculate  with  more 
precision  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  one  of  our  ports,  than  forty  years  ago  it 
could  have  calculated  the  time  of  its  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  British 
channel. 

It  ie  evident,  therefore,  that  onr  great  cities  should  be  prepared  agtunst  such 
expeditions,  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  that  as  war  may  come  unexpectedly 
upon  UB,  they  should,  even  in  time  of  peace,  be  always  prepared  to  repel  on 
attack.  The  only  question  is,  bow  is  tMs  to  be  accomplished!  Three  different 
modes  have  been  suggested: 

Ist.  By  such  temporary,  fixed,  or  floating  defences  as  may  be  hastily  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  emergency. 

2d.  By  vessels'of-war ;  or, 

3d.  By  permanent  fortifications. 

With  regard  to  temporary  works  on  land,  hastily  thrown  up,  they  are 
unquestionably  often  of  great  advantage  where  there  are  no  fortifications,  and 
sometimes  have  been  found  sufficient  to  repel  an  attack.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  as  substitutes  for  the  latter,  for  defend- 
ing important  positions  like  those  we  are  now  considering  against  vessels-of- 
war.  Their  omy  recommendation  is  their  cheapness.  On  the  otlter  hand,  th^ 
require  greater  numbers  to  defend  them,  and  they  afibrd  lees  protection  against 
the  enemy's  fire.  Even  if  they  were  equally  effectual,  therefore,  they  would 
only  be  the  means  of  saving  money  at  the  expense  of  life.  But  it  is  manitest 
that,  even  when  skilfully  coustmcted,  they  must  be  inferior,  as  means  of  defence, 
to  permanent  fortificationB  of  solid  masonry. 

In  respect  to  floating  batteries  there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion  among 
officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  subject  was  brought  before  Congress 
some  years  ago  by  a  late  distinguished  officer  of  the  army,  who  proposed  them 
as  BUDBtitutes  both  for  fortifications  and  for  vessels  of  war  in  the  protection  of 
onr  coast.  The  then  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  was  directed  to  gire  his 
views  upon  it.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the  board  of  navy  commissioners,  by 
whom  it  was  iully  investigated,  and  they  conclude  their  report  upon  it  by  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  "  that  although  a  few  such  or  similar  batteries  might,  per- 
haps, be  useftil  in  particular  places,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  them 
generally  as  Bubatitutefl  for  field  fortifications  or  for  a  floating  battery,  which 
should  be  adapted  to  more  extensive  use  and  capable  of  quicker  and  more  npid 
combinations,    to  wit,  a  naval  force. 

In  this  opinion  ISx.  Poinsett  concurred,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  officers, 
both  milita^  and  naval,  who  have  favored  me  witii  their  views  on  this  point, 
concur  in  the  belief  that,  although  steam  batteries  may,  under  some  circumstanoee, 
be  highly  valuable  as  auxiliaries  to  fortificationB  or  veaaels-of-war,  alone  they 
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IK  inferior  to  either,  and  that  from  the  perieliahle  iiBtnre  of  the  material  of 
which  they  miut  be  conetmcted  they  are  far  more  expenaive  than  fortifications. 

It  ody  remaina  to  iuqnire  whether  veaselB-of-war  should  he  reaort«d  to  as  a 
labtitnte  for  fortifications. 

On  this  point  opinions  widely  difi'er.  The  more  prevalent  one,  eren  among 
iiTil  officers,  is,  that  the  navy  conld  not,  or  if  it  coiud,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
reM  on  for  this  purpose.  In  thia  opinion  I  entirely  concnr.  The  objections 
to  thii  mode  of  defence  appear  to  me  inHuperable.  The  modern  practice  of 
natioiu  dispenses  with  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
it  may  be  Uie  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  before  one  of  our  cities,  or,  perhaps, 
rimnltMeonsly  Iwfore  several.  la  it  probable  that  a  sufficient  nar^  force  would 
iti-ars  be  at  hand  ready  to  repel  such  an  unexpected  attack!  But  even  when 
the  eiiatence  of  a  war  was  well  known,  conld  a  city  always  calculate  with  ccr- 
t»intT  on  the  presence  of  a  naval  force  precisely  at  the  moment  it  was  needed! 
The  vewels  aasigned  to  this  daty  would  either  cruise  off  the  coast  to  watch  for 
u)d  intercept  the  enemy's  fleet,  or  they  would  remain  stationarr  in  the  harbor. 
If  the  first  course  were  adopted,  what  security  would  they  afibrd  ?  Any  one  of 
tk  anmeTOos  casualties  to  which  vesaels  are  liable  at  sea  might  enable  the 
ennny'a  fleet  to  pass  them,  and  accomplish  his  purpose  of  destroying  a  city  and 
millions  of  public  and  private  property,  or  of  selling  forbearance  at  an  enormous 
price,  hefbre  our  vesaels  were  aware  of  its  approach. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessels  assigned  to  the  defence  of  a  city  remained 
constantly  in  port,  this  wonid  necesaanly  involve  an  immenae  increase  of  onr 
lUTal  establishment.  The  chief  engineer  estimates  that,  inasmnch  as  it  would 
bo  Decea«ary  to  retain  at  each  important  point  a  fleet  entirely  adequate  to  its 
defence,  the  entire  naval  force  destined  for  the  defence  of  our  coast  alone  would 
Brvc  to  be  as  many  times  lai^r  than  the  squadron  that  might  reasonably  be 
tipected  to  attack  one  of  these  points  as  there  are  points  to  defend.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  Boston,  New  ToA,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans  were  unprovided  with  land  defences,  each  of  them  would  require  for  its 
protpction  a  naval  force  as  large  as  any  that  might  probably  be  aent  against  it; 
and  SB  twenty  ships-of-the-line  would  oe  no  extraordinary  armament  to  send  on 
tach  a  misaion,  it  would  require  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  at  each  of  the 
■bnre-mentioned  ports,  making  in  all  an  aggregate  force  of  one  hundred  and 
Vwmty  shipa-of-the-line  for  the  defence  of  these  ports  alone. 

The  argument  is,  perhaps,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  bnt  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
jisl  in  proportion  as  fortifications  are  dispensed  with  for  the  protection  of  onr 
principid  aeaporta,  the  navy  muet  be  augmented ;  and  all  naval  officers  who 
recommend  a  partial  substitution  of  naval  for  land  defencea  admit  that  such 
muet  be  the  conaequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  of  the  two  modes  of  defence,  the  naval  is  by  far  the  most  expensive.  A 
fe*  facts  will  more  fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  oseertion. 

1.  A  first  class  man-of-war,  carrying  say  eighty -four  gane,  is  estimated  to  cost 
SoOO.OOO,  Now  this  sum  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  construct  a 
fottifieatioD  that  would  mount  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 

llie  cost  of  hulding,  equipping,  and  repairing  tne  navy  from  1816  to  1850, 
both  inclnded,  was  upwards  of  851,000,000.  The  a^epte  cost  of  building 
and  repairing  all  the  forts  which  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  will  (when  the  latter  are  finished)  amount  to  $36,811,626.  The 
entire  naval  force  of  the  United  States  carries  2,032  guns  ;  the  number  of  all 
Ibe  guns  in  the  forts  that  are  completed  and  being  built  will  be  6,093,  so  that  to 
keejp  3.032  guns  on  ship-board  coats  nearly  double  what  it  costs  to  mount  6,093 
00  fortifications,  and  the  first  amount  does  not  include  the  cost  of  docks  and 
other  establiahments  erected  by  the  govenunent  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  vessels.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  computed  that  few  ships  last  longer  than 
forty  years,  and  their  average  duration  does  not  exceed  fifteen  years,  fw  at  the 
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end  nf  sixteen  yeara  the  expense  of  repairs  of  it  ehip  about  equals  her  6ret  ccwt. 
On  the  contrary,  a  fort  when  oucc  built  lasts  forever,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  is 
trifling.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that,  supposing  the  two  modes  of  dd'ence 
to  be  in  otiier  respects  equal,  on  the  score  of  economy  then:  can  be  do  compari- 
Bon  between  them. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  dc<.-icle  a  question  wbicb  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  that  is,  the  relative 
suporiority  of  fortifications  and  vesscls-of-war.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
few  naval  officers,  at  the  pn-iteut  day,  would'veuture  to  affirm  that,  in  a  contest 
between  a  regular  forlificnlion  and  a  vessel -of- war,  equal  in  the  number  and 
calibre  of  their  guns,  and  in  the  skill  and  courage  witb  which  they  are  managed, 
the  vessel  would  be  likely  to  prove  victorious. 

The  practice  of  the  civilized  world  is  opposed  to  such  a  theory.  There  is 
hardly  a  nation  that  has  seaports  to  defend  that  does  not  resort  to  fortifications 
for  thai  purpose,  and  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  they  have  tailed  to  accom- 
plish the  object. 

Some  memorable  instances  of  succcssAil  attacks  by  reaeels-of-war  on  fortified 
places  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
result  in  these  cases  mav  be  traced  to  some  fortunate  acddent,  or  to  causes  not 
inherent  in  the  two  modes  of  attack  and  defence. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  examples  may  be  ibund  (some  furnished  by  our  own 
history)  of  successful  refictance  by,  forts  to  vessels -of- war.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  if  there  were  ever  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  the  Paixhan  gun,  which,  it  ia 
admitted  on  all  hands,  gives  great  advant^e  to  forts  over  vessels,  must  have 
removed  them. 

England  is  frequently  cited  as  an  example  of  a  country  which  has  long  relied 
successfully  on  her  navy  for  the  defence  of  her  seaports.  Even  if  the  fact  were 
so,  it  would  constitute  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  same  policy 
by  the  United  States.  England  has  a  small  coast  and  a  powerful  navy.  The 
Lulled  States  have  a  pea  front  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe,  and  a  small 
navy.  The  naval  supremacy  of  England  has  always  enabled  her  not  only  to 
protect  her  own  commerce  and  harass  that  of  her  enemy,  but  ofren  to  drive  hie 
shi[>K  from  the  sea,  and  compel  them  to  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  his  forti- 
fications, while  the  proximity  of  her  shores  to  those  of  France  often  enable  the 
same  squadron  to  overlook  tlic  ports  of  her  cncmv,  and  to  protect  her  own. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sujipose  that  England  relies  exclusively  on  ner  navy  for  the 
defence  of  her  ports.  On  the  contrary,  those  of  her  ports  that  are  most  likely 
to  invite  attack,  from  being  the  sites  of  public  naval  establishments,  are  strongly 
fortified.  Ncverthclei>s,  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  that  country  admit  and 
deplore  the  insufficiencv  of  her  land  defences,  since  tlie  introduction  of  wax 


«  has  almost  bridged  the  British  channel.  What  efiect  this  new  element 
of  naval  warfare  is  destined  to  produce  on  the  destinies  of  England — ^whether 
it  tends  to  increase  or  to  diminish  her  maritime  superiority — whether  it  will  not, 
in  some  measure,  deprive  her  of  the  immunity  from  invasion  which  her  insnlar 
position  has  hitherto  secured  to  her,  arc  questions  that  yet  remain  to  be  decided- 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  place  is  considered  of  sufficient  import- 

*a  require  defences,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  defended  by  fortifications, 

re  in  every  point  of  view  preferable  to  vessels-of-war. 
1  saying  this,  I  mean  do  disparacement  to  the  navy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  still  rely  mainly  on  it  for  the  ucfence  of  the  country,  but  I  would  have 
them  defend  her,  not  by  remaining  at  anchor  in  her  ports,  but  by  going  abroad 
on  the  wide  ocean,  protecting  her  commerce  and  harassing  that  of  the  enemy; 
hovering  on  his  coast  and  compelling  him,  instead  of  attacking  our  cities,  to 
look  to  the  defence  of  his  own.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  appropiiate 
duties  of  the  navy,  and  by  achievementa  like  these  have  all  their  laurels  been 
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The  fona  of  expreesion  used  in  the  reeolutioti,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
directed  to  report  whether  the  plan  of  1816  may  not  "now"  be  modified  by 
Hbandonine  the  works  in  conrse  of  constmction,  would  seem  to  imply  a  euppo- 
eilion  on  ue  part  of  the  Honae  that  olthoogb  tbey  may  have  been  ncccesary  at 
one  time  they  have  ceaaed  to  be  bo  now. 

Great  changes  have  ondoabtedlv  taken  place  since  the  plan  was  adopted. 
The  country  has  advanced  with  anexampled  rapidity  in  wealth,  in  population, 
ind  all  the  elements  of  military  power.  Discoveries  and  improvements,  directly 
or  indiiectly  afiecting  the  facilities  of  attack  and  defence,  have  aatouished  the 
Toild.  Railroads  have  been  introduced ;  steam  has  been  applied  to  navigating 
the  ocean ;  the  telegraph  accomplishes  what  would  then  have  been  considered 
mintctes. 

Among  these  changes  there  is  one  which,  although  of  far  less  general  import- 
UKe  than  those  just  alluded  to,  nevertheless  as  it  is  directly  connected  with  the 
military  art,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  invention,  or,  at  least, 
inDodnction  into  general  nse  of  the  Faixhan  gun,  as  it  is  generally  called  from 
iU  sapposed  inventor.*  These  discoveries  or  improvements  are  destined  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  on  military  affairs,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
sniil  it  ihall  have  been  tested  by  experience. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  for  as  regards  its  capacity  to  resist  invasion, 
tfae»e  changes  have  vastly  increased  the  relative  power  of  this  country.  The 
rapidity  with  which  intelligence  may  be  transmitted,  and  troops  and  munitions 
vf  war  conveyed  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  enables  us  to 
combine  the  opposite  advantages  of  an  extended  territoiy  and  a  rapid  coucen- 
tntioD  of  force.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  augmented  population 
ind  resources  of  the  countiy,  must  remove  all  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  it 
by  an  army  fi«m  abroad.  No  army  could  be  transported  across  the  ocean  large 
enongh  to  venture  beyond  the  reach  of  the  transports  that  conveyed  it  to  our 
shores,  and  any  fortificat]onB  designed  to  provide  against  such  a  contingency, 
may  uafely  be  dispensed  with. 

But  the  fortifications  now  under  consideration  look  to  no  snch  event.  They 
arc  designed  to  protect  large  cities  from  attacks  by  vessels-of-war,  and  against 
rach  attacks  numbers  are  of  no  avail;  the  most  populous  city  is  as  powerless 
against  them  as  the  smallest  village.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  neither  the  in- 
cKoge  of  our  population  nor  the  facilities  oflorded  by  railroads  and  telegraphs 
tend,  in  the  least  decree,  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  these  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  introduction  of  war  steamers, 
*luch  greatly  Gscilitate  the  attack  on  all  places  accessible  by  water,  renders  it 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  fortify  them  against  such  attacks. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  the  Paixhan  gun,  so  terrific  in  its  effects  on  all  floating 
defences,  is  comparatively  harmless  against  the  solid  masonry  of  forts,  and  has, 
therefore,  rende^  the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  more  ne,cessary  and  more  effica- 

1  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  above-mentioned  works  were  necessary  in 
1816,  they  are  stiU  more  bo  at  the  present  time,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ahandoned. 

There  are  several  works  comprised  in  this  class  (G)  that  stand  on  different 
ground.  They  are.  Fort  Knox,  in  Maine;  Fort  Clinch,  in  Georgia;  FortTaylor, 
at  Key  West;  and  Fort  JeSerson,  on  one  of  the  Tortugas  islands. 

Fort  Knox  b  designed  to  protect  Penobscot  river,  whi«3i  has  a  large  commerce 

°'niU  formidable  gnn  Is  said  to  have  been  invecited  and  Intradnced  into  tinr  Bsrvice  (by 
the  oanie  of  "The  Colamblad")  by  the  late  Col.  Bomford,  ol  the  ordnance,  Bomc  jcnn 
before  the  altcKed  diacovery  by  the  French  officer  who  baa  had  the  honor  of  giving  it  his 
um :.     Hence  the  manner  in  which  I  have  qualified  my  remarks  In  relatkiD  to  it. 
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and  affords  a  fine  anchorage  The  large  tom  of  Bangor  and  several  floniuhii^ 
TilJagCB  lie  on  the  river  and  bay. 

Fort  Clinch  is  intended  to  defend  the  entrance  into  GiunberUuid  soniti 
Thi«  sheet  of  vatfir  afibrda  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  bar  at  the  entrance,  it 
is  said,  afibrde  a  sufficient  draught  of  water  for  sloope-of-war  and  merchantmen. 
There  is  no  town  of  ron^h  conseqnence,  I  believe,  either  on  the  aowai,  or  on 
St.  Mary's  river,  which  empties  into  it,  and  the  utility  of  tlds  woA  depend* 
npon  the  importance  of  excluding  an  enemy  from  the  sonnd,  and  secoring  it  to 
ounwlvcB.  Both  this  work  and  the  preceding  belong  more  properly  to  another 
class  of  cases  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

The  two  remaining  works  now  in  coarse  of  constmction  are  those  on  Key 
West  and  the  Tortngas.  In  relation  to  these  there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion. 
These  islands,  situated  directly  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  sontheni 
extremity  of  Florida  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  may  be  said  to  command  the 
northern  gateway  of  the  Gulf,  as  Jamaica  does  its  eoathent.  The  latter  is  in 
possession  of  the  only  Mtion  irom  whose  navat  power  the  United  States  hare 
anything  to  apprehend.  Were  these  islands,  witn  their  fine  harbors,  also  to  fall 
into  her  hands,  they  would  enable  her  to  cat  off  all  communication  between  our 
naval  forces  on  the  Gulf  and  those  on  the  Atlantic,  to  obtain  complete  control 
over  the  Gulf,  and  i)lock  np  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  of  which  it  ie  tlie 
theatre.  A  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehnantepec  (the  existence  of  which, 
at  DO  distant  period,  can  hardly  be  doubted)  wonld  impart  additional  importance 
to  the  Gulf,  as  it  would  then  become  the  main  channel  of  commnnication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  and  tecent  events  admonish  us  that  oar 
progress  in  that  quarter  is  watched  with  jealotuy  by  more  than  one  of  the  grvat 
powers  of  Europe. 

I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  only  that  these  two  works  should 
not  be  abandoned,  bnt  that  they  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  has  been  objected  to  several  of  the  works  which  have  been  or  are  nearly 
completed,  that  they  are  on  too  large  a  scale.  One  or  two  of  those  which  were 
commenced  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  are  doubtless  liable  to  this 
criticism.  They  are  calctdated  not  only  to  repel  an  attack  by  sea,  but  to  with- 
stand a  long  siege  by  powerful  land  farces.  It  seems  to  me  extremely  donbtfiil 
whether  the  strong  defences  on  the  land  sides  of  these  forts  were  evernecessuyi 
be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  railroads  and  the 
telegraph  have,  in  most  cases,  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  works  on 
the  land  side,  except  such  ae  may  be  requisite  to  resist  a  coup  de  motw,  or  prevent 
an  escalade.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  board  have  modified  the  plan  of  the 
works  now  constructing  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  time,  and  to  diminish 
their  magnitude  and  cost.  This  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  thi' 
works  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
and  that  is,  whether  the  number  of  fortifications  proposed  to  be  built  may  not 
be  reduced! 

These  woi^  are  entunerated  in  classes  D,  E,  nod  F,  and  the  accompanying 
map  will  show  their  respective  positions.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  statemmt  A. 
that  they  considerably  exceed  in  number  those  which  have  been  completed,  or 
ore  now  in  progress  of  construction. 

Some  of  the  proposed  works  are  designed  to  complete  the  system  of  defence* 
for  the  protection  of  the  large  seaports  or  naval  depots.  Whether  tfaese  plates 
be  not  already  sufficiently  protected  by  the  works  tnat  have  been  completed,  or 
are  in  progress  of  construction,  is  a  purely  professional  question,  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  board  have  arrived.  In  regard  to  two  of  those  forts,  however,  I  will  venture 
to  offer  a  few  saggcstions.  They  are  the  two  mentioned  in  classee  D  and  F, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  conatmct  on  the  Fatoxeut  river,  as  part  of  the  systoit 
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of  ddbices  of  Waahingtan.  The  oonetrnction  of  these  works  is  based  on  the 
snppositioii  that  the  enemy  may  cross  the  Atlantic,  ascend  the  Chesapeake  bay 
Id  die  Patuxent  river,  disembark  a  large  army  with  all  its  materiel,  inclnding  a 
tnin  of  artillery,  and  then  march  npvards  ot  twenty  miles  through  a  country 
itwoadiiig  in  facilities  for  resisting  or  retardmg  hia  march,  and  captnre  this 
in. 

ittppesTs 
nude,  01. 

ud  lOGceeded,  but  it  was  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those  which 
nov  exiit.  To  say  nothing  of  the  probability  that  there  wonld,  in  time  of  war, 
at  all  tiiDH  be  found  some  Tessela-of-wor  at  Norfolk,  lying  secnrelr  under  the 
pratectiou  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun,  (neither  of  which  existed  in 
1814,)  a  telegraphic  despatch  might  in  a  few  hours  concentrate  in  the  bay  all 
ibe  war  steamers  as  far  north  as  Bostun,  and  as  far  south  as  Savannah,  whereby 
the  enemy's  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  and  the  squadron  (unless  a  very  powerful 
one)  be  captured. 

la  the  second  place,  the  two  forts  ou  the  Potomac— Fort  Waahington,  and 
tlie  oae  proposed  to  be  built  at  Cedar  Point — would  prevent  the  fleet  irom  as- 
wnding  that  river  (aa  they  did  on  the  former  occasion)  to  co-operate  with  the 
uny,  cover  hia  flank,  and  iecore  his  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  Lastly,  a  more 
nnmenuB  and  efficient  militia  could  now  bo  aasembled  for  the  defence  of  this 
city,  ia  twenty-four  houra,  tfatm  could  have  been  brought  together  in  1S14  in  the 
<4iiie  nmnber  of  days  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  these  works  may  safely 
lie  dispensed  with. 

Bat  the  great  minority  of  these  works  are  intended  to  fortify  places  where  no 
furti£catione  now  exist.  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  places  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  permanent  defences  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  it  ia 
probable  that  a  great  diTersity  of  views  will  be  found  to  eiist. 

I  have  already  given  it  as  ■laj  opinion  that  all  seaports  where  there  are  im- 
ponaut  public  establishments,  such  as  docks  and  navy  yards,  or  where  there  is 
pfti  accumulation  of  private  wealth,  should  be  strongly  fortified  against  attacks 
by  sea.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  and  to  say 
where  we  sbould  stop,  although  it  is  evident  we  must  stop  somewhere.  Oeneral 
Cai8,  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  says  : 

"I  think  erery  town  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy  should 
be  defended  by  works,  fixed  or  floating,  suited  to  its  local  position,  and  euffi- 
ciently  extensive  to  resist  such  attempts  as  would  be  made  against  it." 
And  again: 

"All  the  harbors  and  inlets  upon  the  coasts  where  there  are  cities  or  towns, 
whose  situation  and  importance  create  just  apprehenBion,  and  particularly  where 
we  have  poblic  naval  establishments,  should  be  defended  by  woi^  proportioned 
to  any  emergency  that  may  probably  occur." 

The  correctness  of  these  propositions  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  a  wide  field 
of  discnsaioD  be  left  open,  for  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  so  much  in  finding  a 
rule  as  m  applying  it  to  a  particular  case ;  a  difficulty  increased  by  the  local  and 

Jolitical  constderations  which  will  always  exercise  more  or  less  influence  on  its 
ectsion. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  an  exanunation  of  the  lists  D,  E,  and  F,  that  the 
board  have  gone  considerably  beyond  the  limits  which  this  mle  would  prescribe. 
Many  of  the  works  embraced  in  this  list  are  not  designed  to  protec* 
town  that  could  "tempt  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy,"  or  where  t' 
public  cvtablishments  of  any  kind,  or  "whose  situation  and  im] 
create  jnet  apprefaeneion."     Most  of  them  are  intended  to  proteC 
to  hays,  sonnda,  inlets,  roadsteads  or  harbors,  the  toss  of  which 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  92 14 
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convenient  to  oui  nterchantmen,  or  the  poaseesion  of  which  might  be  nsefiil  to 
the  enemy. 

For  information  in  regard  to  these  works  I  refer  to  the  veiy  able  report  of 
the  chief  engineer,  in  which  they  are  separately  examined,  and  the  object  of 
each  is  fully  explained.  This  report  may  satisfy  Congress,  though  I  confess  it 
has  failed  to  satisfy  me  that  all  of  these  works  ought  to  be  bnilt. 

The  conatruction  of  fortifications  at  such  points  and  for  such  purposes  seem* 
to  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  enemy  is  to  have  complete  mastery  over 
our  coast,  a  supposition  we  are  not  warranted  in  making.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  m«  that  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  whether  on  onr  own  coa»t  or 
elsewhere,  is  the  appropriate  function  of  our  navy,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  it. 
We  cannot  expect,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  war  stetunere  of  li^l 
draught,  by  any  system  of  fortification,  however  extensive,  to  exclude  the  enemy 
from  every  bay,  inlet,  or  cieek  in  a  seacoast  on  the  two  ocetms,  of  several  thon- 
sanda  of  miles  in  extent ;  and  there  can  be  no  great  advantage  in  preventing  hi» 
access  to  one  when  he  con  find  another  nearly  or  quite  as  good' at  no  great  die- 
tance.  I  admit  that  some  of  these  harbors  may  be  so  important  as  to  require 
fortifications,  but  I  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  a  great  majority  of 
them. 

In  determining  the  extent  to  which  we  will  fortify  our  seacoast  there  is  one 
&ct  which  we  oi^ht  never  to  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is,  that  every  fortificatioQ 
which  is  not  necessary  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  Forts  are  elements  of  weak- 
nesB  as  well  as  of  strength,  for,  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemr. 
they  become  means  of  annoyance  and  even  of  danger  to  the  country  by  which 
they  were  erected.  Tlie  strength  of  Gibraltar,  which  did  not  prevent  its  cap- 
ture by  the  English,  has  enabled  them  to  retain  it-,  in  spite  of  the  eSorte  of 
Spain,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  and  Calais  was  more  than  two  cenlnrit'S 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  power.  Although  we  have  no  reason  to  appr^ 
hend  that  any  attempt  would  Be  made  to  acquire  permanent  possession  of  any 
of  our  works,  yet  bays  or  harbors,  in  themselves  of  little  consequence,  might,  if 
they  were  fortified,  and  the  forts  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  become  a  sonm  of 
great  annoyance  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
every  fort  should  be  provided,  in  time  of  war,  with  an  armament  and  ganisoD 
fnlly  adequate  to  its  defence. 

By  statement  A  it  appears  that  if  all  the  works  enumerated  in  the  liat  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  completed  they  would  require,  to  provide 
them  all  with  proper  war  garrisons,  62,300  men.  Those  on  the  lake«  woold  t^ 
qaii«  2,600  more,  making,  tot  the  forts  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  States  no 
lees  than  64,900  men,  a  larger  force  than  the  regular  army  of  this  country  has 
ever  amounted  to. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  force  would  be  necessary  for  the  works  on 
the  Pacific;  but  if  the  system  were  carried  to  the  same  extent  on  that  coast  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  on  the  Atlantic  to  garrison  alt  the  wofks  ca 
both  oceans  in  time  of  war  would  scarcely  require  a  smaller  force  than  100,000 

The  chief  en^aeer  has  snggested  that  the  milida  of  the  neighborhood  might, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  a  service  to  which  it  ii 
well  adapted.  This  may  be  true,  hut  it  does  not  entirely  obviate  the  objectka. 
This  duty  would  differ  from  that  for  which  resort  is  nsiully  had  to  militia.  It 
is  not  like  hastily  collecting  men  to  resist  an  impending  danger,  and  then  allov- 
ing  them  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  usual  avocationa  as  soon  as  it  is  ov«t. 
It  would  not  do  to  leave  the  forts  unprovided  with  garrisons  until  the  enemv 
had  actually  made  his  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  would  he  no 
means  of  knowing  when  he  would  come,  the  militia  would  have  to  remain  coa- 
stantly  in  the  forts.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  with  works  of  the 
class  that  we  are  now  examining,  many  of  which  are  remote  from  any  point 
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fmm  irEuch  they  could  be  speedily  reioforced.  For  this  kind  of  service,  there- 
to, ik  militia  would  poeeeea  no  advantB|;e,  in  point  of  economy,  over  regular 

Gnat,  however,  as  would  be  the  expense  attending  this  system,  there  is  no 
linnbl  ibtt,  in  R  time  of  war,  the  country  would  cheerfully  submit  to  it.  But 
ttii  is  Qol  all.  These  works  ouglit  not  only  to  be  protected  in  time  of  war,  but 
fyta  in  time  of  peace  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  resist  an  attempt  to  capture 
ibrm  br  a  Hnrprise  or  coup  de  main.  To  conetmct  them  and  leave  tliem  nn- 
unaided  until  war  has  actually  broken  out,  when  the  first  act  of  hostility  might 
lad  probably  vxntld  be  to  seize  them,  would,  it  seemB  to  me,  be  the  height  of 
imprudence. 

Vihu  i«  a  proper  peace  garrison  for  works  of  this  sort  is  a  question  in  r^aid 
I"  wEiidi  military  men  difier.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  would  depend  not 
odr  on  ita  size,  but,  in  aome  measure,  also,  on  the  position  of  each  work,  the 
fuiliiy  of  speedily  affording  it  relief,  &c. 

Sapposmg  that  the  estimate  I  have  made  of  the  war  garrisons  of  all  the 
■'orb^  erected  and  to  be  erected  according  to  the  plan  of  the  board,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  to  be  correct,  and  esti- 
ntuing  a  [iroper  peace  garrison  at  one-tenth  of  this  number,  (which  is  believed 
to  be  a  very  low  estimate,}  the  force  required  for  this  purpose  would  be  almoet 
"jul  to  that  of  the  present  army. 

Ifonid  the  country  Bubmit  to  the  burden  which  such  a  gigantic  system  of 
foriificatioaa  would  entail  upon  iti  I  tbinU  not.  The  people  of  this  country, 
alihongh  prodigal  of  their  expenditures  in  time  of  war,  are  parsimonious  in  pre- 
piring  for  it.  They  would  ne\'er  consent  to  expend  annually  large  stuns  in 
'inter  to  prepare  for  a  remote  and  contingent  danger.  The  consequence  would 
'•'  tbat  these  works,  when  completed,  would  be  neglected,  and  would  never  be 
prepared  for  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack. 

Vi'e  have  ample  experience  of  this  fiict.  Xo  military  man  will  affirm  that  the 
*'[>[kd  already  completed  are  provided  with  such  garrieonB  and  anuamcnts  as  a 
jirndent  foresight  would  dictate.  The  reverse  is  notorioualy  true,  and  yet 
viihb  a  few  years  past  events  have  eeveral  times  occurred  calculated  to  ad- 
nwnish  the  government  of  the  necessity  of  preparation.  If  these  preparations 
bre  not  been  made,  it  is  not  because  they  have  not  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
CoDfrress.  I'hus,  by  atteonptiDg  too  mnch,  we  run  the  risk  of  accomplislung 
nntbing,  or  worse  than  notbinc.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  many  of  the 
'<irke  in  the  classes  D,  £,  and  F,  particularly  in  the  last  two  classes,  might  and 
•la^l  to  be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  constmiDed  to  differ  from  the  board  of  engineers 
on  a  subject  to  which  they  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  ;  but  this 
i'  not  a  mere  qaeation  of  engineering.  To  designate  the  points  that  arc  suacep- 
tiUe  of  being  fortified,  to  determine  the  extent,  character,  and  strength  of  the 
vnrks,  and  to  superintend  their  conatruction,  is  the  province  of  the  engineer ; 
bat  whether  any  and  which  of  these  pointa  it  is  expedient  to  fortify  is  a  ques- 
tioD  of  natioDsl  policy,  involving  a  great  many  and  important  considerations. 
Tbia  question  should  be  folly  investigated,  and  now  is  tne  time  to  make  the 
iave»ligation.  As  soon  as  the  works  now  in  progress  of  construction  shall  have 
("fn  completed  the  board  will  enter  upon  a  uass  of  works  of  more  questionable 
ntility, 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  department  be  authorized  to  organize  a 
b-)ard,  composed  of  officers  of  the  army  aud  navy  and  of  civilians,  whose  duty 
it  ^ball  be  to  examine  which  of  the  works  comprised  in  classes  D,  £,  aud  F 
"light  to  be  conatmcted,  and  whether  any  tliat  arc  not  comprised  in  that  list  be 
Decessary;    that  they  be  directed  to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  their 
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inqiiiiy,  and  to  state  at  length  the  grounde  of  their  decision  in  reference  to  each 
particular  work. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 

TUB   LAKB   PBONTrBB. 

General  Cass,  in  1836,  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  frontier  required  no 
permanent  defences ;  that  we  might  safely  rely  for  ita  86001117  "  upon  ihoi'i- 
means,  both  in  pertonnel  and  the  mattriel,  which  the  ext«it  tmd  other  advan- 
tages of  onr  country  insure  to  us,  and  which  must  give  us  the  Buperiority  in  that 
quarter."  This  opiuion  has  been  ably  combated  oy  the  chief  engineer,  and  I 
cannot  entirely  concur  in  it. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain  on  Lake  Ontario  conaiderably  excet-dx 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  her  undisputed  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
enables  her  to  augment  her  naval  forc«  on  that  lake  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
On  the  other  lakes  the  reverse  in  the  case ;  our  shipping  there  far  exceeds  thai 
of  England,  and  every  day  is  adding  to  our  superiority.  But  to  enable  na  to 
retain  this  advantage  we  must  have  docks  and  navy  yards,  and  in  time  of  war 
these  establishments  ought  to  be  rendered  secare  against  a  amj>  de  mam.  The 
Welland  canal,  afibrding  an  inland  communication  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  would  greatly  facilitate  enterprises  of  thia  nature. 

Statement  B  contains  a  list  of  the  works  on  this  frontier,  with  their  poMthm. 
strength,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  iroin  this  statement  that  there  are  in  all  eigjil 
forts  on  the  whole  northern  frontier,  of  which  only  three,  to  wit.  Fort  Porter,  at 
Buffalo,  Fort  Wayne,  at  Detroit,  and  a  fort  at  Kouae'a  Point,  Lake  Cfaanq>huD, 
are  new  ;  the  remainder  ore  old  works,  constructed  before  and  dnring  the  Lul 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two,  as  they  are  completed,  it  is  nseleos  to  diMuso 
their  utility.  In  reference  to  the  firet,  however,  I  presume  there  can  be  scaretjy 
a  diflerence  of  opinion.  Bafiblo,  with  the  great  amoant  of  shipping  always  col- 
lected there,  would  offer  great  temptations  to  an  enemy,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Welland  canal  would  render  an  expedition  against  it  not  so  improbable  as  might 
be  supposed.  Tlierc  was,  therefore,  an  obvious  neceesity  for  the  defences  at 
that  city. 

The  necessity  of  the  strong  work  at  Detroit  is  not  so  apparent,  oalees  ihr 
enemy  should  acquire  the  ascendency  on  Lake  Erie  <a  Lake  Huron,  an  ereni 
by  no  means  probable. 

My  first  impressions  were  against  the  utility  of  the  very  strong  fort  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Rouse's  Point.  The  ailments  of  the  chief  erig;incer. 
however,  on  this  point  are  \'ery  strong  if  not  conclusive.  The  enemy,  harinp 
the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  could,  by  means  of  their  caaahi  oonunnni- 
cating  with  the  head  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  throw  a 
sufficient  naval  force  into  that  lake  to  give  them  command  of  it.  I  think,  tbeiv~ 
fore,  that  this  work,  on  which  a  large  stun  baa  been  already  expended,  eltould 
be  completed. 

Tlie  five  other  forts  on  the  lakes  are  old  woiks,  constructed  during  or  befon- 
tbe  last  war.  As  only  small  appropriations  are  required  to  repair  aai  ealai^ 
tfaem,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  oe  abandoned. 

Forts  Ontario  and  Niagara  are  the  only  fortified  places  we  have  from  th<' 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Erie  ;  and,  ^though  they  woe  built  with 
reference  to  a  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  now  exists,  tbey  would 
be  nsefiil  in  aSbrding  protection  to  our  shipping  in  those  waters. 

Forts  Brady,  Madiinac,  and  Gratiot  command,  respectively,  the  narrow  otnit.- 
between  I^ikes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  between  the  Utter  lake  and  I^ikt* 
Michigan  and  St.  Clair.  Although  I  do  not  think  that  circnmstancea  are  likely 
to  occur  to  render  them  neceesary  as  means  of  defencci  I  ant  not  [wepnred  in 
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lecommeDd  their  abandonmenL  la  the  event  of  a  war  it  will  always  be  neces- 
Mry  to  keep  a  military  force  on  that  trontier,  and  uo  more  eligible  stationa  could 
pnibably  be  selected  than  the  very  points  at  which  the»c  forte  are  built,  being 
«U  directly  in  the  line  of  communication  between  the  lakes,  where  supplies 
could  be  easily  sent  to  them  and  whence  they  could  be  most  easily  and  rapidly 
tnmgported  to  any  other  point  where  ther  might  be  needed. 

The  chief  engineer  Bnggests  that,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  enumerated, 
it  Hill  be  advisable  to  construct  one  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  one  or  more  on 
Lake  Ontario,  as  a  protectioa  to  oar  shipping  in  that  quarter.  His  remarks  on 
thia  subject  are  entitled  to  great  weightt  and  will  form  a  very  proper  subject  of 
cotiMdeiation  for  the  joint  board  1  have  recommended,  should  this  suggestion  be 
fevonibly  received. 

THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  1848  a  joint  coouniaaion,  composed  of  naval  and  engineer  officers,  was 
orgtnixed  to  make  a  recoDnoissance  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  view  to  a  desig- 
MlioD  of  sucii  points  as  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  fortify.  That  boara 
baa  recently  made  a  report  in  which  they  point  out  Tarioun  positions  where,  in 
their  opinion,  fortifications  should  be  constructed.  These  positions  are  divided 
into  three  classes  in  the  order  of  tlieir  relative  importance,  and  a  list  of  them 
Till  be  fonnd  appended  to  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer.  The  commission 
recoQunended  that  measures  be  token  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  cnnstniction  of 
fortifications  at  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  three  last  mentioned  points,  from 
(heir  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  wilt  require  defences,  and  con- 
sidering their  remoteness  and  the  difficulty  of  affording  them  speedv  relief  in 
time  of  war,  I  sbonld  think  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  carrymg  this  recom- 
mendation into  effect.  With  regard  to  the  other  pointa,  my  remarks  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Atlantic  coast  should  be  fortified  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  ex  pease  of  cons  tmctiug  for- 
tiScations  and  of  providing  them  with  proper  garriaons.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
repeat  those  remarks. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject 
ibich,  though  not  embraced  by  the  resolution  of  the  House,  is  yet  so  intimately 
cDDnected  with  the  defences  of  the  country  that  the  report  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  it;  and  that  is  the 

ARMAMENT   OF   FORTIFICATIONS. 

Congress,  at  their  last  session,  omitted  to  make  the  usual  appropriations  either 
for  fortifications  or  their  armament.  But,  whatever  policy  may  be  adopted  with 
rffer«ice  to  fortifications,  it  will  stilt  be  necessary  to  provide  a  much  l^ger  sup- 
ply of  ordnance  than  we  now  have  on  hand.  By  reference  to  the  report  fiuni 
tbe  head  of  the  Ordnance  bureau,  hereto  annexed,  {marked  G,)  it  will  be  seen 
ibat  the  whole  number  of  guns,  of  ail  calibres,  now  on  hand,  whether  in  tbe 
forts  or  in  the  arsenals,  amounts  only  to  3,535,  and  that  of  gun  carriages  is  still 
'ioaller.  Tbe  entire  number  of  guns  that  can  bo  mounted  in  the  forts  already 
completed,  (classes  A  and  B,)  amonnts  to  4,573  guns  ;  and  if  the  works  now  in 
progress  of  construction  should  be  completed,  the  total  number  of  guns  that 
wonid  then  be  required  for  all  the  forts  would  be  6,093.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  supply  oi  ordnance  now  on  hand  is  very  inadequate,  even  to  the  present 
wsnts  of  the  service.  I  wiU  observe,  too,  that  even  if  Congress  should  determine 
to  restrict  the  syetem  of  fortifications,  this  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  for 
a  targe  increase  in  the  supply  of  heavy  ordnance.     Some  means  of  defence  must 
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be  employed,  and  canuon  is  an  indispensable  part  of  any  system  that  nnj  lie 
adopted. 

It  appears,  too,  from  the  reports  hereto  appended,  that  the  great  naval  jxxcm 
of  Europe  have,  within  a  few  yearn  past,  greatly  increased  the  calibre  of  tin- 
guns  monnted  on  their  vcBseb-of-war.  Thia  rendere  it  obvioiwlynewsMrrrim 
uie  power  of  the  batteries  intended  to  resist  them  should  also  be  proportionibk 
increased.  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  1117. 
who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject,  that  many  of  the  gnni  on"  ii 
our  most  important  forts  ought  to  be  removed  and  others  of  longer  nuige  fiir 
stituted.  A  glance  at  the  report  of  the  Ordnance  bureau  will  show  ho'vory 
deficient  we  are  in  the  heavy  descriptions  of  ordnance,  particnlaily  in  eiglii  ana 
ten  inch  colnmbiads,  the  most  effective  weapon  against  vesBels-of-war. 

To  manufacture  cannon  of  good  qnality  is  a  work  that  demands  coosidi-n^i' 
time,  and  as  they  are  imperishable  wn en  properly  taken  care  of,  there  isnop>^^ 
reason  why  the  government  should  not  at  once  provide  the  requisite  supply. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  provi:'Hiii-  \* 
made  for  a  distribution  of  artillery  among  the  militia  of  the  Slates  and  Terri- 
tories. Our  people  are  more  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  this  arm  than  oI'aiij 
other,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  would  be  most  required  in  a  war  with  any  EtrnijifiD 
power.  If  a  standing  appropriation  were  made  applicable  to  the  dislribniinii  of 
artillery,  and  of  the  book  on  artillery  practice  among  the  States  and  Trnii'in''^ 
it  would  tend  very  much  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  this  essential  brtncli "( 
the  military  art  among  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
Beepectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  CONRAD. 
Secretarij  of  Wni. 

Hon.  Li.NN  BovD, 

Speaker  of  the  Hmue  of  Repreientafivet. 
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Li*t  ly  docttmenl*  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  itfUecem- 
ber  8,  18<^I,  on  themhjtct  ^^ fortificationt,  in  anncer  to  a  retolution  of  the 
Htnue  of  Repretentativtt  of  March  3,  1851. 

A. — Statement  of  fortifications  on  tlie  Atlantic  coaet  and  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the 
amount  expended  on  each,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  completion  and 
armament. 

B. — Statement  of  fortificationB  on  the  northern  frontier. 

C. — Statement  of  cannon  and  corriageB  at  the  forts  and  arseiuds. 

D, — Report  of  General  J.  G.  Totten,  chief  cng^eer. 

K. — Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requc»tin|;  the  views  of  naval  officers 
on  certain  points  stated,  and  their  reports,  viz  ; 

1.  Report  of  Commodore  C.  Slorris. 

2.  Report  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry. 

3.  Report  of  Commander  B.  B.  Cunningham. 

4.  Report  of  Commander  8.  F.  Dnpont. 

5.  Report  of  Lieutenant  J.  Lanman. 

6.  Report  of  Lieutenant  M.  F.  ilaarj. 

7.  Report  of  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Dahlgren. 

F. — Order  to  the  chief  engineer,  requiring  the  views  of  engineer  officers  on  cer- 
tain points  stated,  and  tlieir  reports,  viz : 
S.  Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  E.  De  Russey. 
9.  Report  of  Major  W.  H.  Chase. 
10.  Report  of  Major  R.  Delafield. 
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Report  of  Genemi  J.  G.  Tottm. 

Washinoton,  NooemhcT  1, 1851. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  yonr  .orden  of  April  17, 1  hftve  the  honor  ta  preMiit 
mr  viewH  and  opinione  on  the  snhjcct  embraced  in  the  first  of  the  re»))atiuiu 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representativce  on  the  3d  March  hut  in  telatioa  to 
the  permanent  fortifications  of  the  countty. 

I  shall  BuccesBively  take  np  the  pointa  which  yon  have  made  parttcolar  sabjwt^ 
of  inqniiTi  thongh  I  foresee  that  I  may  need  your  indulgence  for  some  time,  nmng 
a  rather  broad  license  in  connecting  tliem  with  collateral  topics.  I  bop«,  aim. 
to  have  your  indulgence  for  occasionally  qnoting  from  a  report  on  national  de- 
fence, made  by  a  board  of  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1840.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  thus  quoting  eince  that  report  was  writtrn 
by  myself,  and  its  statements  and  opinions  have  been  confirmea  br  all  my  enb- 
seqnent  meditation  on  the  subject.  As  I  shall,  however,  repeat  herein  a  part 
only  of  what  is  therein  set  forth,  and  as  tliat  report  goes  into  a  pretty  full  iit- 
cuBsion  of  the  whole  subject,  and  was  coucuned  in  by  seveTal  cxperieDccd 
officers,  whose  countenance  and  support  gives  to  it,  indeed,  all  its  authority,  I 
would  respectfolly  nrge  the  whole  report  upon  your  attention.  It  is  to  be  fow 
in  House  Document  No.  206,  Ist  session  26th  Congress. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Poinsett,  when  laying  the  report  before 
Congress,  as  given  in  the  same  document,  seem  to  me  worthy  of  full  eonsideta- 
tion. 

I  do  not  consider  it  neceBsary  to  nrge  the  point  that  wars  may  ^^in  visit  iv- 
and  wars  moreover  with  powemil  nations.  All  the  qaeetions  of  the  Secrctarr 
assume  this  as  a  poBHibility  at  least,  ae  do  the  reBolutiona  of  Congnff»  caDin; 
for  this  inqnirj'.  How  much  soever  a  nation  may  love  peace,  and  however  well 
disposed  to  preserve  it  by  moderation,  justice,  and  impartiality,  it  is  not  1cm  aw 
now  than  it  ever  has  been  that  the  interests  and  honor  of  nations  cannot  alwip 
be  made  to  run  in  parallel  cooieeB,  and  that  jostling  and  interference  arc  Tbf 
more  apt  to  occur  where  there  is  the  closer  proximity  by  position  or  fay  the  re- 
lations of  trade  and  business. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  four  or  five  time*  has  this  eonntry,  owinf  W 
Bome  question  suddenly  rising  into  importance,  been  BOrpriBcd  to  find  itself  m> 
the  very  vei^  of  war  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  And  tbe 
latent  spirit,  not  to  say  belligerent,  aptitude  on  either  side,  has  not  always  bera 
quite  satisfied  that  the  conceesionB  made  for  peace  have  not  purchased  it  at  in" 
high  a  price.  The  point  of  honor  will  always,  when  really  touched,  as  it  cvtr 
has  done,  keep  with  nations  as  with  men,  the  point  of  interest  in  subjectioD- 
And  a  hackneyed  adage  shows  that  it  is  ever  deemed  not  less  importsnl  viih 
nations  than  with  men  that  there  should  at  all  times  be  obvious  preparation  and 
readiness  to  defend  both  honor  and  interest.  It  is,  ther^twe,  notwithEiandm' 
certain  theories  of  the  day  and  public  declarations,  that  the  age  of  strife  un 
warfare  has  passed  away,  only  reasonable  and  prudent  to  assume  that  a  ttatr 
of  war  may  exist,  and  to  inquire  in  what  way  a  powerful  enemy  may  wig?  Ii 
against  us.     He  may  do  so^ 

1.  By  attacking  oar  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  ocean.  As,  !>"'■ 
ever,  no  military  preparation  on  the  shores  can  avert  this  danger,  and  liie  metii' 
of  meeting  it  mast  he  purely  naval,  these  means  do  not  now  fall  ondcr  confid- 
eration;  or, 

3.  By  assailing  some  one  or  more  important  point  or  points  of  the  coast  *il^ 
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a  large  military  uid  h&tbI  force,  with  a  vieir  to  immediate  damage  or  mora  or  leea 
protracted  occapation ;  or, 

3.  By  Boddenly  appearing  with  a  lai^  squadron  of  veseela  before  onr  prin- 
pal  commercial  cities,  laying  them  nnder  contribution,  and  bnming  or  carrying 

iff  the  shipping,  and  by  making  powerful  attacks  upon  our  navy  yards  in  order 
to  destroy  thoae  establishmentH  ;  or, 

4.  By  attacks  upon  smaller  towns  and  establishments  of  the  coast  with  small 
Eqnsdrons  or  Single  vessels,  or  with  privateers,  capturing  tbe  ebipping  therein, 
aod  Icryine  contributions,  and  by  like  means  intercepting  the  interior  commerce 
vithin  the  bays, sounds, and  estnariesof  the  coast;  these  lesser enterprisea  being 
oftf  D  conducted  under  the  countenance  and  support  of  considerable  neets. 

The  danger  may  take  any  of  these  forms,  or  all  of  them.  And  against  any 
or  all  of  these  a  naval  force  of  equal  or  greater  strength,  if  it  could  with  any 
certijnty  be  found  at  hand,  might  he  an  adequate  resort,  though  it  would  not  be 
the  most  economical.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  yet  and  shall  be  for  years 
inferior  in  onr  naval  preparation  to  nations  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  In 
conflict ;  and  next,  if  we  were  even  iar  superior,  it  would  b6  imposBible  to  hare, 
at  each  of  the  points  to  be  guarded,  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  secofe  it,  because 
a  boetile  squadron  of  twenty  or  thirty  sail  of  the  line  and  war  steamers,  wonld 
U1  vith  equal  ease  on  either  of  the  important  points,  and  could  with  no  more 
certainty  be  expected  at  one  than  at  another ;  so  that,  to  resist  sncceesfully,  we 
fflnsl  be  ready  at  each  and  all,  with  a  force  not  less  than  that  of  the  enemy  ;  if 
W,  an  unavailing  resistance  would  bnt  augment  the  calamitous  consequencea. 

An  enemy's  squadron,  assembled  at  Halifax  or  Bermuda,  must  be  equally 
looked  for  at  every  important  point  from  the  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans,  inclu- 
sive, far  it  could  with  eqnal  ease  fall  upon  either.  The  same  would  be  true, 
moreover,  of  such  a  force  asaembled  in  any  Atlantic  port  of  Europe. 

Having  seen  the  modes  in  which  we  may  be  assailed,  and  that  no  navy  we 
iTc  likely  to  posBese  can  supply  the  requisite  guarantees,  the  firat  question  of 
the  8ecretajy  of  War  leads  us  to  inquire,  to  what  ext«nt  we  may  be  aided  by 
onr  nuinerouB  and  multiplying  railroads.  This  question  is  in  the  following 
words; 

Sate  Jar  tie  mvattum  aitd  extention  of  railroadt  have  tuperteded  or  dimin- 
uktd  the  neeettity  of  Jortificatioiu  on  the  teahoard  ? 

If  there  are  cases  in  which  fortifications  will  be  aided  by  these  roads — cases 
in  which  works  of  less  strength  and  efficiency  may  be  relied  on,  because  anch 
aid  can  be  afforded  in  moments  of  need-~thcre  are  many  others  in  which  any 
meh  aid  as  they  could  supply  would  be  useless,  and  many  also  to  which  rail- 
roada  can  have  no  applicarion. 

la  very  rare  cases,  a  fort  lying  near  existing  or  probable  railroads  may  also 
occupy  a  position  exposing  it  to  a  besieging  army.  In  such  a  case,  undoubt- 
edly, a  roilraad  would  have  a  direct  influence ;  and  the  strength  and  cohi  of  the 
fort  would  of  course  be  materially  lessened,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  railroad  wonld  bring  succor. 

In  most  cases,  however,  forts  are  not  liable  to  a  siege,  nor  to  any  attack  that 
will  keep  an  enemy  more  than  a  few  hours  before  them ;  they  are  required,  by 
anddrn  action,  to  defend  the  passage  of  a  river  or  a  channel  leading  to  important 
objects ;  or  to  prevent  an  enemy's  squadron  from  seizing,  or  cannonading,  or 
Umliarding  slups,  navy  yards,  cities,  &c.,  duties  to  be  accomplished  only  by 
b«vy  artillery  in  its  various  forms.  The  question  whether  the  various  forms 
of  heavy  artillery  will  be  better  placed  for  this  purpose  within  forts  or  vessels, 
will  be  examined  hereafter ;  but  that  this  artillery,  however  arranged,  is  tbe 
only  (effectual  instrument  of  defence,  admits  no  doubt.  Thia  artillery  being  in 
adequate  numbers,  properly  placed,  sufficiently  manned,  out  of  the  reach  of 
seizure  by  the  enemy,  and  too  powerful  to  be  silenced  by  him — all  conditions 
toditfpcusable,  whether  in  communication  with  rulroads  or  not— is  prepared  with 
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nil  usefnl  tMJceflsoriea  and  ready  for  ite  great  AmctionB,  independent  of  sii;  aid 
to  be  supplied  from  without. 

It  happens,  moreover,  that  few  of  the  points  ueceaaarily  occupied  for  this 
defence  are  so  situated  as  to  be  benefited  by  railroads,  nnleea  the  l^ler  be  con- 
structed with  the  exclusive  purpose  of  commonicating  with  them ;  and  some  are 
wholly  unapproachable  by  such  means,  were  they  ever  bo  neceeaoiy. 

Aa  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  commoni  cations,  even  aa  they  now  exiit, 
may  bring  with  much  rapidity  militia  and  volunteers  from  the  interior,  and  irom 
lateral  sources,  to  many  points  of  the  coast,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  a 
little  more  in  detiul,  whether  such  use  could  be  made  of  these  supciadded  num- 
bers as  to  justify  dependence  on  them  for  defence  against  a  powi^nl  enemy. 

Suppose  a  hostile  fleet  to  be  in  front  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  nolhine 
would  prevent  if  the  channels  of  approach  were  not  fordfied ;  in  what  way  conla 
the  100,000  or  300,000  new  men  poured  into  the  ci^  and  environa  by  railroads, 
although  armed  with  mnsketa  and  field-piecea,  aid  the  half  million  of  people 
already  there  1  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  tfaeee  additional  forces  wodil, 
like  the  poptdation  proper  of  the  city,  be  utterly  powerless  in  the  way  of  resiit- 
ance,  widi  any  means  at  their  command ;  and  if  resistance  were  attempted  by 
the  city,  would  but  serve  to  swell  the  list  of  casualties,  unless  they  sfaonld  at 
once  retreat  beyond  the  range  of  fire.  If  the  enemy's  expedition  were  intended, 
according  to  the  second  supposed  mode  of  attack,  for  invasion  or  occupation  for 
some  time,  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  then  in  many  places  this  resource  of  lail- 
roads  would  be  of  value ;  becanse  then  the  duty  of  defonce  would  fall  upon  the 
army  and  militia  of  the  country ;  and  these  communications  would  swell  their 
numbers. 

But  of  all  the  circumstances  of  danger  to  the  coast,  Uiis  chance  of  an  attempt 
by  an  enemy  to  land  and  march  any  distance  into  a  populous  district,  is  least  to 
be  regarded,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  speedy  mode  of  receiving  ifda- 
forcemonts,  and  Our  system  of  fortifications  has  little  to  do  with  any  such  danger. 
In  preparing  against  maritime  assaults  the  security  of  the  points  to  be  oov^td 
is  considered  to  be  greatly  augmented,  whenever  uie  defence  can  be  so  arnmgvd 
aa  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  land  at  some  distance ;  for  the  reason  that  opportunity 
is  thereby  allowed,  in  the  only  possible  way,  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  to  come  into  play. 

Instead  of  being  designed  to  prevent  a  landing  upon  any  part  of  the  coast,  ae 
many  seem  to  suppose,  and  some  to  allege  in  proof  of  extravagant  viewa  on  the 
part  of  the  system  of  defence,  the  system  often  leaves  this  liuiding  aa  an  open 
alternative  to  the  enemy,  and  aims  so  to  cover  the  really  important  and  dangeroiu 
points  as  to  necessitate  a  distant  landing  and  a  march  towards  the  object  throo^ 
the  people.  It  is  be<;auae  the  expedition  would  otherwise  easily  accomplifh  its 
object,  withont  landing  and  without  allowing  the  population  to  partake  in  the 
defence,  that  the  fortifications  are  resorted  to.  For  instance,  without  Fait  Dd. 
aware,  or  some  other  fort  low  down  in  Delaware  bay,  an  enemy  could  plsee  hii 
fleet  of  steamera  in  iroiA  of  Philadelphia  by  the  time  his  appearance  on  the 
coast  had  been  well  announced  througnont  tbe  city.  And  in  spite  of  alt  Xew 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  lower  Pennsylvania  he  conld  levy  his  oontribations  and 
bum  the  navy  yard  shipping,  and  be  away  in  a  few  hours.  But  being  obliged, 
by  the  fort  above  mentioned,  to  land  inll  forty  miles  below  the  city,  the  nsi»- 
ance  to  his  march  may  be  safely  left  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  that  iriU  fiad 
ample  time  to  array  themselves  in  opposition. 

A  distant  landing  is  deemed  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  defonce  in  *11 
cases ;  and  in  populous  districts,  if  the  forts  be  sulScient  for  this  particular  duty, 
it  makes  the  security  complete. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  task  asstuned  by  the  system  of  fortifications  to  guard 
against  the  invasion  and  protracted  occupation  of  a  well-peopled  district,  or  <i 
a  point  aroiuid  which  the  forces  of  the  cotmtiy  could  be  aooa  ndUed.    In  nth 
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■ttempts  nilroads  vovlA  accellenite  the  isanea ;  bnt  even  the  common  modes  of 
coDTej&Dce  would  eoon  bring  forcea  enough  to  overwhelm  them. 

Bat  then  are  places  important  in  themselves,  or  necesaaiy  to  the  general 
Teliue,  that  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  largo  population  at  hand  or  within 
call,  tikd  which  may  nevertheleaa  be  very  tempting  objects  to  an  enterprising 
eoemj.  The  navy  yard  at  Fensacola  will,  for  instance,  in  time  of  war,  be  of 
infinite  value  in  merence  to  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  deatruc- 
tioD  would  therefiire  be  a  great  object  with  a  maritime  enemy,  and  it  has  accord- 
iogly  been  so  fortified  as  to  be  safe  from  a  coup  dt  main,  or,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
M  when  the  little  remaining  to  do  is  complete.  A  hostile  expedition  adequate 
to  the  reduction  of  these  defences  would,  however,  be  able  to  exclude  alt  relief 
tpproachiug  lateraUy  from  the  AGssissippi,  and  there  is  no  help  to  be  supplied 
mim  the  neighborhood,  and  none  but  very  tardy  snccor  to  come  Irom  the  iate- 
rm;  so  that  an  enemy  would  find  time  to  reduce  the  forts  established  on  the 
ielands  at  the  month  of  the  bay. 

ThU  case  illnstrates  one  aspect  of  the  influence  of  rulroads  on  the  coast  de- 
fence of  the  United  States.  While  there  is  no  such  road  by  which  enccor  can 
csDie  from  the  iaterior,  the  security  of  the  harbor  and  navy  yard  of  Fensacola 
mnet  depend  wholly  on  the  strength  and  state  of  readiness  of  the  defences,  naval 
ind  mititaiy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  narhor,  there  being  no  neighboring  population ; 
ud  thcae  defences  will  be  liable  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  as  well  as  powerful 
attack,  giving  time  for  si^ea  of  several  days  duration. 

With  a  nulroad  extending  into  the  interior  of  Alabama,  an  attacking  force, 
though  large,  would  have  to  confine  itself  to  comparatively  brief  and  hurried 
operations,  even  though  a  short  siege  may  be  considered  out  of  the  question. 
Bat  although  such  a  rulroad  were  made,  a  sudden  onslaught  would  suffice  for 
the  destniction  of  the  naval  establishments  (if  there  were  no  fortification)  when- 
ever the  attacking  naval  force  were  larger  than  that  which  might  be  present  for 
defence ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  we  had  not  a  large  squadron  present.  As 
before  said,  the  railroad  can  supply  none  of  the  means  of  resisting  such  attacks. 
Without  fortifications  no  existing  or  projected  railroad  would  do  anything 
towaids  the  protection  of  New  Orleans  against  a  squadron  of  armed  steamers ; 
and  not  more  could  such  communications  do  for  Mooile  or  fbr  the  hundreds  of 
Is^  vessels  that  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Uobile  bay  awaiting  cargoes.  There  are, 
moreover,  very  great  points  in  our  system  of  sea-coast  defence  that  derive  tbeir 
importance  much  more  &om  their  general  relation  to  and  bearing  on  general 
commerce  and  the  sectirity  of  large  portions  of  the  coast  than  from  local  inter- 
Sits.  Narraganset  road,  Delaware  Breakwater  harbor,  Hampton  road,  Cum- 
berland eoniid,  (Georgia,)  Key  West,  and  the  Tortngas,  are  points  of  tbis 
chancier ;  and  neither  of  these  would  derive  material  aid  from  any  existing  or 
probable  nulroad  commanicationa.  It  is  proper  here  to  say  something  of  theae 
nJationB. 

Sarragaiuel  bay. — As  a  harbor  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  beat 
on  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  only  close  man-of-war 
harbor  that  ia  accessible  with  a  northwest  wind,  the  prevailing  and  most  violent 
wind  of  the  inclement  season.  Numerous  boards  and  commiseions — sometimes 
composed  of  naval  officers,  sometimes  of  army  officers,  sometimes  of  officers  of 
both  services — ^have  at  difi'erent  times  hod  the  subject  of  this  roadstead  under 
consideration,  and  all  have  concurred  in  recommending  in  strong  terms  that  it 
he  made  a  place  of  naval  rendezvous  and  repair,  if  not  a  great  naval  dei)Ot — 
one  or  more  of  these  commissions  preferring  it  for  the  latter  purpose  to  all  other 
poeitiona.  These  recommendations  have  not  been  acted  on,  but  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  a  war  would  force  their  adoption  upon  the  government  With  the 
opening  of  this  anchorage  properly  defended,  hardly  a  vessel-of-war  of  oun 
conld  come,  either  singly  or  in  smalt  squadrons,  upon  the  coast  in  the  boisterous 
icason  without  uming  at  this  port,  on  account  of  the  comparative  certainty  of 
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an  immediato  entrance ;  and  this  would  be  paiticnlariy  the  case  with  Tee»eli 
injured  b;  heavy  weather,  or  in  conflict  with  an  enemy — with  vessele  bringing 
in  prizes,  or  pursued  by  a  auperior  force. 

The  use  of  the  port  would  almost  aeceesarily  bring  with  it  tbe  detoand  for 
the  means  of  repairing  and  refitting ;  and  tbe  concentistion  of  these  npon  Mm 
suitable  spot  would  be  tbe  beginning  of  a  permanent  dock  yard. 

For  the  same  reason  tbat  ships-of-war  would  collect  bere,  it  would  be  a  &Torile 

Cint  of  rendezvous  for  privateers  and  their  prizes,  and  a  common  place  of  refuge 
'  merchantmen. 

From  this,  as  a  naval  station,  tbe  navigation  of  Long  Island  sound  and  tbe 
communication  between  tbis  and  Martha's  Vineyard  sound  or  Bnzsard'8  biy 
might  be  well  protected ;  New  London  harbor  would  be  covered ;  thie  navy 
yard  would  command  aautbwardly,  as  that  from  Hampton  roads  nortbwdrdi;, 
the  great  inward  curve  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hatteni«,  tbe 
influence  of  wbicb  command  over  tbe  blockading  operations  of  an  enemy  will 
be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  tbe  only  barbers  of  reftige  left  to  bim 
will  be  the  Delaware,  Gardiner's,  and  Buzzard's  bays  and  Ifartha's  Vineyvd 
sound. 

Tbe  bays  jnst  mentioned  belong  to  tbe  class  which,  being  too  wide  for  com- 
plete defence  by  batteries,  must  ctdl  in  sucb  auxiliary  defence  as  tbe  navy  imj 
supply ;  and,  in  reference  to  their  defence  by  these  means,  nothing  can  be  more 
important  than  tbe  fortifications  of  Nam^nset  roads,  because  all  but  Delavire 
bay,  including  an  ancbor^e  for  ships-of-war  under  Block  island,  would  be  com- 
manded by  a  single  sqna^n  of  those  floating  defences  lying  in  these  n»ie- 
To  a  squadron  of  Eteom  batteries,  for  instance,  lying  under  tbe  fortiflcatione,  il 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence  into  which  of  the  above  anchorages  h) 
enemy  should  go,  all  being  within  reach  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  some  wiibia 
sight.  We  will  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  tbis  use  of  floating  defences  if 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  before  inaisted  on.  They  are  not  expected  lo 
close  the  entrance  into  these  several  bays-^tbat  would  require  a  sqnadron  fur 
each  at  least  equal  to  the  enemy's ;  but  as  the  enemy  goes  in  merely  for  rest  or 
shelter,  and  there  is  no  object  that  he  can  injure,  he  may  be  permitted  to  eolfr, 
and  our  squadrons  will  assail  him  only  when  tbe  circumstances  of  wind,  wealbri. 
&c.,  give  all  tbe  advantages  to  tbe  attack.  Tbe  fortification  of  Nana^anKi 
roads  is,  therefore,  in  elFect,  a  most  important  contribution  towards  the  dcfcoK 
of  all  tbe  neighboring  anchorages.  But  the  same  properties  that  make  Nam- 
gansct  roads  ho  precions  to  ns  would  recommend  them  to  the  enemy  aUo,  W 
their  natural  advantages  will  be  enhanced  in  hia  eyee  by  the  value  of  all  ibe 
objects  these  advantages  may  have  accumulated  therein. 

If  this  roadstead  were  without  defence,  an  enemy  could  occupy  it  witboBt 
opposition,  and  by  the  aid  of  naval  superiority  form  a  lodgment  on  the  irlaad 
of  Ehode  Island  for  the  war.  Occupying  this  island  with  his  troops,  and  »ti)> 
his  fleets  the  channels  on  either  side,  he  might  defy  all  the  forces  of  the  ea^*^ 
States ;  and  while  from  this  position  his  troops  would  keep  in  alarm  and  moiinD 
the  population  of  the  east, feigned  expeditionsngainat  New  York  or  against  more 
southern  cities  would  equally  alarm  tbe  country  in  that  direction;  and  tboe, 
though  he  might  do  no  more  than  menace,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  tmbtr- 
rassment  and  expense  into  which  he  would  drive  the  government 

It  has  been  alleged  that  similar  consequences  would  flow  &om  tbe  occnpati<in 
of  other  positions,  (such  for  instance  as  are  afforded  in  the  bays  just  meotio»^-l 
and  that  therefore  the  defence,  in  a  strong  manner,  of  Norraganset  roads  i*  o«- 
lesB.  Even  allowing  that  there  are  other  inaccessible  positions  whorwrn  "> 
enemy  might  place  himself,  is  it  a  reason,  because  the  foe  can,  in  spite  nf  o-s 
possess  himself  of  comparatively  unsafe  and  open  harbors,  that  we  should  in4 
apply  to  our  own  uses,  out  yield  up  to  him  the  very  best  harbor  mi  tbe  eoxt; 
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that  we  should  Bubmit  to  captnre  and  deetraction  the  Taloable  objects  tbat  nccQ- 
nolate  in  eonseqiieiice  of  tbe  properties  of  the  harbor  1 

But  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  outer  and  wider  harbors  vill  answer  for 
inch  an  eetabliahment  as  we  have  supposed,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  an 
occa«ii»ial  anchorage  for  ships-of-war,  and  for  these  reaBons,  amon^  others :  that 
ilthooeh  flhips-of-war  might  possibly  ride  in  these  broad  waters  at  all  seasons, 
it  womd  seem  to  be  a  measure  of  great  temerity  for  transports  to  attempt  it, 
except  in  the  mildest  seasons;  and  tnere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  hostile 
ezpraition  would  resort  to  no  harbor  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  unless  it  afforded 
rare  protection  to  ita  transports,  these  being  the  only  means  by  which  nlterior 
pnqwses  could  be  execnteo,  or  final  retreat  from  tbe  country  effected. 

ir,  moreorer,  Narraganset  roads  became  a  naval  station,  or  at  least  the  station 
of  a  floating  force  designed  to  act  against  these  outer  wateit,  such  an  estahlish- 
ment  by  an  enemy  on  other  positions  would  at  once  be  pnt  upon  the  defensive 
and  require  the  constant  presence  of  a  superior  fleet,  tbns  measurably  losing  tbe 
object  of  tbe  establishment.  Independent  of  deficient  qnalitiea  as  harbors,  how- 
ever, none  of  these  bays  would  answer  our  purposes :  l^rst,  because  they  can* 
not  be  securely  defended;  and  second,  because  they  are  difficult  of  access  from 
the  main,  the  communication  with  them  being  liable  to  interruption  by  bad 
leather,  and  liable  to  be  cat  off  by  the  enemy. 

It  seems  quite  evident  tbat  the  circumstances  involved  in  the  occupation  and 
defence  of  Narraganset  roads  will  not  be  materially  changed  by  the  facilities  of 
railroad  communications;  so  far  as  nombers  can  aid  in  &tbnsive  arrangementa 
they  could  be  supplied  in  due  time  and  to  the  extent  needed,  by  the  surrounding 
district  and  common  modes  of  conveyance. 

Ddauare  Breulcwaler  harbor. — In  the  long  stretch  of  coast  between  New 
Turk  bay  and  tbe  Chesapeake,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  there  is 
no  other  entrance  from  the  ocean  (except  for  small  vessels)  than  tbat  at  tbe 
mouth  of  Delaware  bay.  This  circumstance  led  the  commercial  men  of  the 
mnntry  to  call,  with  great  unanimity  and  earnestness,  for  the  creation  at  this 
place,  which  was  without  a  safe  anchorage  and  was  full  of  dangerons  shoals,  of 
so  artificial  harbor.  This  call  bad  reference  mainly,  it  is  tme,  to  protection  in 
(tress  of  weather;  bat  for  tbe  same  reason,  namely,  the  great  distance  on  either 
bund  to  any  place  of  shelter,  it  must  become  a  place  of  refnee  from  an  enemy. 
VpNels  near  that  coast,  whether  bound  north  or  south,  will  be  liable  to  be  cut 
off  from  other  refnge  and  forced  into  this  only  entrance ;  and  vessels  bonnd  up 
the  Delaware  moat  seek  it,  of  course;  so  that  as  this  artificial  harbor  provided 
by  the  government  ninst  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war  for  secority  of  both 
kinds,  thereby  becoming  a  place  of  rendezvous,  it  will  be  an  attractive  point  for 
an  enemy.  It  would,  moreover,  since  it  now  yields  a  safe  anchorage,  moat  cer< 
lainly  become  the  habitnal  resort  of  an  enemy's  vessel  cruising  on  this  coaat,  in 
order  to  command  the  great  channel  of  commerce  tbat  sweeps  in  near  these  capes. 

These  considerations  show  the  necessity  of  defending  this  harbor,  and  its 
secttrc  defence  wonld  afford  the  further  great  advantage  of  providing  a  port 
whence  our  cruisers,  whether  steam  or  sail  vessels,  might  keep  watch  over  this 
rame  channel  of  commerce  whenever  they  were  not  confined  within  the  defences 
by  the  actual  presence  of  a  superior  enemy. 

This  case  also  is  one  in  which  the  objects  in  view  do  not  depend  on  the  oae 
of  railroads;  they  can  all  be  achieved  without  such  aid.  And  it  is  also  a  case 
■a  which  railroads  of  themselves  would  do  nothing,  and  in  which  nothing  could 
be  dispensed  widi  because  of  their  existence.  If  the  enemy  landing  an  army 
were  to  lay  siege  to  a  fort  on  the  shore  side  of  the  harbor,  then  a  railroad  wonld 
ceitainly  be  UMfiil  in  expediting  the  arrival  of  succor.  Bnt  though  an  enemy 
wonld  certainly  nse  this  harbor  for  ihe  purposes  above  stated,  if  it  were  not  de- 
fended, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  for  the  conqucat  of  these  advantages  he 
would  bring  a  great  land  expedition  that  might  hnd  much  richer  booty  else- 
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where.  Porta  capable  of  reButing  a  emtp  de  main  would  no  doabt,  tlieidbRi 
AJSl  their  purpose  and  be  respected,  and  accordingly  no  siege  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  any  auxiliaiy  force  that  great  caation  might  demand  could  be  ewilf 
uid  Bpeedilf  forwarded  by  the  nnmerouB  and  fast  Bteamers  on  the  bay. 

HampUm  roadt  and  Vhetapeake  bay. — The  board  of  naval  officen  and 
engineers  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  sites  for  a  great  northern  and  a  great 
vonthem  naval  depot,  recommended,  in  their  joint  reports  of  1S19  and  1820, 
Jurwell's  bay,  on  James  river  for  the  one,  and  Charlestown,  in  BoBton  baibor, 
toi  the  other.  They  also  recommended  Boston  harbor  and  Narragauset  bay  U 
the  north,  and  Hitmpton  roods  at  the  eonth,  as  chief  naval  rendezvons.  In  these 
reports  the  commissionere  entered  at  large  into  the  consideration  of  all  the  nut- 
ters relating  to  these  important  objects,  and  reference  is  now  made  to  thow 
reports  for  many  interesting  details. 

Such  an  expansion  has,  however,  since  then  been  ^ven  to  the  present  UTy 
yard  at  GoBport,  (opposite  Xoifblk,}  that  there  is  little  probabili^  of  any  otbei 
position  on  uiese  waters  being  occupied  for  such  pnrposes. 

The  great  importance  of  retaining  Hampton  roada  during  a  war,  and  of  cnT- 
ering  the  navy  yard,  is  conceded  on  all  haiids.  But  the  bearing  of  this  harboi 
upon  the  general  defence  of  Chesapeake  bay  is  not  generally  understood. 

Being  the  great  naval  depot  station  and  rendeEvons  of  the  sonthem  coast  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  harbor,  during  war,  will  never  be  withoat  t 
nnmber  of  ships-of-war,  some  ready  for  sea,  others  just  returned  from  sea,  and 
others  held  in  condition  to  be  suddenly  deapatched.  This  being  so,  sbonld  u 
enemy  with  a  small  or  moderate  force  venture  up  Chesapeake  bay,  with  design! 
upon  imy  of  the  rivers,  harbors  or  towns,  his  capture  would  be  inevitable  by  the 
equadrons  of  sailing  and  steaming  vessels  issuing  upon  his  rear  from  Hampton 
roadi.  This  certain  result  would  keep  back  any  enemy  from  any  such  preds- 
t«ry  venture.  If,  then,  we  provide  adequate  defencee  for  the  mote  important 
plsices  upon  the  bay  and  its  tributaries,  there  will  remain  ao  temptation  to  large 
expedittone,  and  the  peace  of  this  wide-spread  navigable  water  and  the  safety 
of  the  great  amount  of  business  and  commerce  tmversiug  it  in  all  direction 
will  be  secured.  Thus,  by  covering  the  anchorage  of  onr  squadron,  the  defence 
of  Hampton  roads  become  to  a  moat  important  exteut  the  deEences  of  all  the 
upper  waters. 

The  following  very  important  relation  existing  between  the  defencee  of  Hamp- 
ton roods  and  the  security  of  both  Norfolk  and  the  navy  yard,  independent  of 
closing  the  channel  to  those  places,  is  also  not  generally  understood,  and  bw 
been  overlooked  by  cities. 

If  we  suppose  no  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  or  only  such  ai  can 
be  disregarded  or  easily  silenced,  an  enemy  might  debark  his  troops  in  L^nii- 
haven  l^y  and  despatcn  them  against  Norfolk,  while  hie  fleet  would  pass  op  the 
harbor  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  not  only  covering  the  flank  of  his  troope. 
but  landing  parties  to  turn  any  position  that  might  oe  taken  by  the  army  it- 
t^nptiug  t«  defeud  the  place;  or,  instead  of  landing  in  the  bay,  he  might,  at  hb 
option,  land  the  main  body  quite  near  to  Norfolk,  and  having  posseosion  of  Jiraa 
river,  he  would  prevent  tae  arrival  of  any  succor  in  steamb(»ta  or  otberwiie  bf 
that  channel. 

There  are  two  or  three  defiles  on  the  route  from  Lynnhaven  bay  to  NorftJk 
catised  by  the  interlocking  of  streams,  that  with  the  aid  of  field-worics  vonld 

SDSseas  great  strength ;  and  being  occupied  in  succession,  would  undoubtedly 
elay,  if  not  repulse,  an  enemy  assailing  them  in  front.  Since  the  naval  depot 
seems  fixed  at  Gosport,  these  mnst  indeed  be  chiefly  relied  on  for  its  Hcority 
from  land  attacks,  and  timely  attention  must  be  given  on  the  hreal^g  out  of  ■ 
war,  to  the  occupying  of  these  defiles  with  appropriate  defences.  These  posi- 
tions, however,  possess  no  value  whatever  if  they  can  be  tuned;  and  wiUKwt 
adequate  fortifications  at  the  outlet  of  Hampton  loada,  thece  would  stem  to  be 
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DO  ^ecnrt^  for  Norfolk  or  the  navy  jrard,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
nulitaiy  force. 

Oa  the  completion  of  the  defences  at  the  month  of  Hampton  roads,  the  cir- 
ctmutancea  will  be  veiy  different  Then  tboee  defiles  must  oe  attacked  in  front, 
because  no  part  of  the  eneioy'B  force  can  be  landed  above  the  month  of  the 
nwdfl.  Bat  tbia  is  not  all.  The  moment  an  enemy  advances  towards  Norfolk 
from  this  point  of  debarkation,  bis  communication  with  his  fleet  will  be  jeop- 
uded;  because,  as  the  defiles  do  not  require  a  large  body  to  defend  them 
i^sinst  on  attack  in  front,  the  greater  part  of  the  reinforcements  arriving  from 
ibove  by  way  of  tbe  river  may  be  landed  npon  his  flanks  or  in  his  rear.  An 
offensive  land  movement  by  the  enemy,  under  ench  circnmstancea,  could  be  jus- 
li£ed  only  in  the  case  of  his  finding  an  entire  want  of  preparation  caused  by 
the  onexpected  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  connexion  with  this  dispositian 
for  defence,  it  may  be  expedient  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  to  throw  up  a 
field-work  on  the  shore  opposite  the  position  of  Fort  Calhoun,  which  would 
besides  cootribnte  to  the  exclusion  from  the  roadstead  of  vessels  of  small  draught. 

The  above  remarks  show  that  tJie  fortifications  in  progress  are  not  less  neces- 
suy  Co  tbe  secnrity  of  the  navy  yard  and  tbe  city  of  Norfork  from  a  land  attack 
tban  from  an  atta*^  by  water ;  and  that  both  tbeee  important  ftmctions  are  su' 
periled  to  tbe  task  of  defending  the  only  good  roadstead  of  tbe  soutliem  coast, 
and  of  contributing  in  a  very  important  degree  towards  the  defence  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay. 

As  in  the  case  of  Namtganeet  roads.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  system  of 
defence,  that  although  it  may  shut  up  this  anchorage,  it  leaves  others  in  this 
t^on  open.  May  we  suppose,  then,  that  if  there  were  no  other  than  this  har- 
bor, its  oefbice  wonld  be  justifiable  1  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  objection 
KaU  on  the  principle  that,  in  proportion  as  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  us,  we 
must  be  niggardly  to  onrecivee;  that  having  little,  we  may  cherish  it;  hut  having 
toDcb,  we  most  throw  all  away. 

lliB  same  criticism  complams  of  the  unreasonable  magnitude  of  one  of  these 
works,  (Fort  Monroe,)  and  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  justice  in  the  criticism. 
But  it  has  long  been  too  late  to  remedy  tbe  evil.  It  may  not,  however,  be  im- 
proper to  avail  of  this  opportunity  to  remove  from  tbe  conntry  tbe  proEessional 
reproach  attached  to  this  error.  When  the  system  of  coast  defence  was  about 
to  be  taken  up,  it  was  thought  beet  by  tbe  government  and  Congress  to  call 
from  abroad  a  portion  of  that  skill  and  science  which  a  long  course  of  active 
w&riiire  was  supposed  to  have  supplied.  Fort  Monroe  is  one  of  the  results  of 
that  determination.  It  was  not  easy,  probably,  to  come  down  from  the  exag- 
gerated scale  of  warfare  to  which  Europe  was  then  accustomed;  nor  for  those 
who  had  been  brought  up  where  wars  were  often  produced  and  always  magni- 
fied by  juxtaposition  or  proximity,  to  realize  to  wnat  degree  remoteness  from 
belligerent  nations  might  diminish  military  means  and  qualify  military  objects. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  experiment,  costly  ss  it  was  in  tbe  case  of  Fort  Monroe, 
would  have  been  much  more  so  bnt  for  the  opposition  of  some  whose  more 
moderate  opinions  had  been  moulded  by  tiie  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  own 
conntry. 

Tbe  mistake  is  one  relating  to  magnitude,  however,  not  to  strength.  Magni- 
tude in  fortification  is  oflen  a  measura  of  strength,  but  not  always,  nor  in  this 
instanee.  Fort  Monroe  might  have  been  as  strong  as  it  is  now  against  a  water 
attack,  or  an  assault,  or  a  siege,  with  one-third  its  present  capacity,  and  perhaps 
at  not  more  than  hjf  its  cost.  I  do  not  think  this  work  too  strong  for  its  ^si- 
tion, nor  too  heavily  armed;  and  as  tbe  force  of  tbe  garrison  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  extent  of  the  annament,  the  error  which  has  caused  an  excess  in  tbe  first 
oDtlay  wilt  not  involve  much  useless  expense  after  completion. 

Tbe  railroad  coming  down  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Norfolk  navy 
yard  might  anqueationably  render  service  in  brining  forward  tnops  in  ths 
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eveut  of  a  powerfU  aod  pereen-ring  land  attack  on  the  defences  of  Norfblk  and 
the  navy  yard,  and  in  like  manner  useful  reinforcements  might  arrive  rapidly  m 
the  steamers  of  James  river.  Bnt  we  have  aeen  that  witnout  the  defences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  roads  there  would  be  no  time  nor  opportunity  fbr  any  snch 
force  to  arrive,  or  to  act  when  arrived.  The  enemy  would  proceed  from  ma 
directly  up  to  his  object,  and  need  not  necessarily  lose  a  tide  nor  land  a  man. 
If  a  sudden  attack  with  a  large  squadron  of  armed  steamers — for  this  great 
naval  depot  presents  an  object  worthy  of  a  great  expedition — is  to  be  repclied, 
it  will  not  be  by  crowds  of  volunteers  rushing  in  from  the  country  with  mmkets 
and  rificB  on  their  shoulders,  but  by  fortifications  of  some  sort,  or  by  usral 
means ;  and  if  by  the  latter,  by  a  force  not  materially  less  than  the  enemy's. 
■  Cumberland  iottnd,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary't  river. — It  is  an  important 
principle,  bearing  peculiarly  on  the  defence  of  the  whole  Bonthem  coast,  that 
on  a  snore  possessing  few  harbors  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them  all  for  our  own  use,  and  more  eaey  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  that 
shelter  without  which  a  close  blockade  cannot  be  maintained.  This  principle 
is  enforced  in  the  instance  of  our  southern  coaat  by  the  two  following  weighty 
considerations,  viz ;  firet,  its  remoteness  from  the  naval  rendezvous,  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  is,  on  a  mean,  six  hundred  miles  dieUnt,  and  to  leeward  both  as 
to  wind  and  current;  and  second,  its  being  close  upon  the  krboard  hand  as  they 
enter  tho  Atlantic  of  tlie  great  concourse  of  veseels  passing  at  all  seasons 
through  the  Florida  cbamtcl.  While,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  coast,  from  the 
concentration  of  Teeeele  here,  is  m  great  need  of  protection  of  some  sort,  naval 
kA  can  be  extended  to  it  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  cut  off 
fr«m  all  retreat  by  a  superior  enemy. 

All  the  harbors  accessible  to  vessels-of-war  on  this  part  of  the  coast  will 
sooner  or  later  need  defeucce,  because  otherwise  they  wilt  be  seized  by  an 
enemy,  in  order,  for  oue  thing,  to  paralyze  the  valiuiblo  commerce  that  circu- 
lates within  the  rivers,  sounds,  and  internal  lateral  communications.  The  pro- 
ducts of  a  considerable  portion  of  Georgia  find  outlet  only  by  these  channels. 
Perhaps  it  may  require  a  war  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
such  protection ;  but  there  are  reasons  already  alluded  to,  and  of  much  weight, 
for  securing  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  sound  at  any  rate,  independent  of  those 
just  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  particularly  important,  namely,  the  eitnalion  of 
this  point  with  respect  to  the  commerce  flowing  throng  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
£very  vessel  bound  northward  fr«m  the  Gulf  must  pass  close  up  by  Cape  Cana- 
veral before  she  can  bear  away  clear  of  the  Matinilla  reef,  and  hence  two  or 
three  cruisers  may  take  snch  positions  at  this  outlet  that  all  passing  vessels  will 
be  seen.  While  we  occupy  Cumberland  sound  our  own  steaming  or  sailing 
cruisere  can  hold  these  posts  permanently  and  fearlessly,  assured  of  a  place  of 
refuge  from  a  superior  enemy. 

When  the  beet  and  deepest  of  these  Georgia  entrances  shall  be  fortified,  die 
operation  of  investing  the  coast  and  watching  the  gnat  outlet  of  commerce 
through  the  Florida  passage  will  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  one  to  an  enemy, 
to  whom  no  perseverance  or  skill  can  avail  to  maintain  a  continuous  blockade, 
while  on  the  part  of  our  small  vessels-of-war,  steam  frigates,  and  privateers,  the 
same  sort  of  supervision  will  be  at  all  times  easy  and  safe.  In  the  meantime 
the  fortifications  of  Cumberland  sound  alone  will  enable  UB,  with  the  help  of  a 
floating  force,  to  protect  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  from  all  small  expe- 
ditions, and  to  harass  and  disturb  the  operations  of  larger  ones,  without  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  our  own  cruisers. 

This  sound  was  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  war  of  1818,  and  Cmn- 
berland  island  made  headquarters,  a  great  collateral  purpose  being,  as  it  would 
again  be,  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  if  possible,  at  least  to  desertion. 

No  riulroads  now  exist  to  influence  in  any  way  the  secnritT  of  this  harbor, 
bnt  both  railroads  and  canals  have  beea  talked  of,  which  woold  gieatlr  eahatice 
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(be  nine  of  defences  on  tlie  Georgia  coast,  and  eepeciallj  those  of  Cumberland 

Key  WeU  and  the  TortMga*. — TheflC  are  the  first  important  positions  that 
[HfseDt  tliemselves  on  doubling  round  Gape  Florida  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Stmng  opinions  have  been  several  times  expressed  in  favor  of  these  fine  har- 
bors, and  I  beg  leave  particularly  tn  refer  to  a  letter  from  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  July  3,  1829,  (Senate  dorumente,  let  eicssion 
■Jist  Congress,  vol.  I,  No.  1,  page  236,)  and  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Xavv,  March  2S,  1830,  (Seuate  documents,  1st  session  21st  CongreSB,  vol,  II, 
No.  Ill,  page  1.) 

A  nav  J  force  designed  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  could  desire  no 
better  position  than  Key  West  or  the  Tortngas.  Upon  the  very  wayside  of 
the  only  path  through  the  Gulf,  it  is  at  the  same  time  well  situated  as  to  all  the 
grmt  pointa  therein.  It  overlooks  Havana,  Fcnsacola,  Mobile,  the  mouths  of 
tlie  MiKsiseippi,  and  both  the  inlet  &nd  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf. 

The  Tortugas  harbor  and  that  of  Key  West  afibrds  perfect  shelter  for  veseels 
of  e\-ery  class,  with  the  greatest  facility  of  ingress  and  egress.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  adversary  in  possession  of  large  naval  means  wonld  with 
grtst  advantage  make  them  his  hooitual  resort  and  his  point  of  general  rcndes- 
vnus  and  concentration  for  all  operations  on  this  sea.  With  an  enemy  thus 
(Htirtod,  (he  navigatinn  of  the  Gulf  by  us  would  be  eminently  hazardous,  if  not 
impoiisiblp,  and  nothing  bat  absolute  naval  superiority  would  avail  anything 
agniiist  him.  Mere  military  means  could  approach  no  nearer  than  the  nearest 
sbore  of  the  continent.  There  are  no  harbors  in  the  Gulf  at  all  comparable 
oilli  these  that  an  enemy  could  resort  to  with  his  large  vessels.  To  deprive 
him  of  these  would,  therefore,  be  interfering  materially  with  any  organized  sys- 
tem  of  naval  operations  in  this  sea.  The  defence  of  these  harbors  would,  how- 
<'ver,  do  mnch  more  than  this.  It  would  secure  to  our  own  squadron,  even 
should  it  be  inferior,  the  nse  of  these  most  valuable  positions,  and  would  afford 
a  point  of  refuge  to  our  navy  and  our  commerce  at  the  very  spot  where  it  wonld 
be  most  necessary  and  useful. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  merely  adding  that  certain  and  complete 
defeoce  will  be  easily  secured,  and  that  we  shall  thereby  possess  porta  of  refuge 
in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  whenever  we  have  to  fiy,  and  points  of  rendezvous 
and  refreshment  in  the  very  midst  of  all  passing  vessels  whenever  we  hold  the 
nuflieiy.  Every  vessel  that  crosses  the  Gulf  of  Me.tico  passes  within  sight  of 
the  two  forts  commenced  under  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  now  in  progress, 
one  at  Toitngas,  and  one  at  Key  West. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  the  possession  of  these  advanced  posts,  and 
with  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  thereby  insured,  no  railroads  upon 
tbe  main  can  have  any  relation.  The  forts  must  rely  solely  on  their  own  effi- 
ciency aiid  power  of  resistance.  Happily  the  local  circumstances  allow  these 
conditions  to  be  easily  secured. 

I  could  adduce  many  other  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  mode  in 
tbe  commencement  of  these  remarks,  that  though  oc^Misional  benefit  will  result 
to  the  system  of  fortification  on  the  seaboard  from  the  cont>tniction  of  railroads, 
they  in  general  will  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  immediate  means  of  defence. 
Thcife.  whether  they  be  forts  or  ships,  must  be  put  in  a  state  of  preparation  and 
kept  so  by  the  use  of  means  that  railroads  do  not  supply,  or  at  least  that  can  be 
well  supplied  without  them. 

Numerous  aud  facile  commnnications,  whether  by  railroad  or  steamers,  or 
commoa  roads,  ore  important  undonbtedly  to  the  general  activity  and  vigor  of 
war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive ;  hut  it  is  as  eommvniealioit*  that  they  ore  use- 
fid,  not  ss  being  of  themselves  instroments  of  warfare,  or  as  sapplyuig  any  that 
can  be  substituted  for  ships  or  forts. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  92 16  /-  i 
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I  ong^t  here  to  advert  to  the  idea  often  annotmced,  tliongh  alwaj^  ragnrlr 
and  in  general  terms,  namelj',  that  by  the  help  of  these  railroads  \aigc  bodies  u( 
men  may  be  thrown  from  the  interior  of  the  country  upon  the  exposed  pobu  uf 
tlie  coast,  and  there  erect,  and  arm,  and  serve  temporary  batterie*  ade^nue  to 
repel  any  maritime  attack. 

If  we  have  waited  for  the  openuig  of  a  inir  t«  do  this,  oar  enemy,  who  knn»i' 
the  fact  as  well  an  we,  will  surely  nut  allow  tiate  for  the  completion  even  of  locb 
works  a«  these.  And  in  adopting  this  policy,  we  undertake  to  afford  a  protec- 
tion to  the  country  in  the  firet  days  and  weeks  of  the  war,  that  nations  experi- 
enced in  warlike  affairs  have  considered  as  hardly  accoiapUahed  after  yean  aud 
yeara  of  labor  during  peace. 

In  many  important  caites,  the  contemplated  batteries  could  not  be  erettt^ 
hastily,  becaose  they  would  have  to  be  supported  by  piling  and  grillage;  andiu 
othere,  even  the  very  sites  would  have  to  he  raised  out  of  the  water.  Tbc  in- 
feriority in  efficacy  and  ei]uipment  of  such  batteries,  when  erected,  would  hive 
to  ho  compensated  by  an  increased  number  of  guns ;  but  in  many  iostantcf,  a 
good  defence  could  only  he  made  in  positions  where  there  is  not  room  fur  Uic 
requisite  number  of  guns,  except  by  placing  them  tier  above  tier,  an  airaDgv- 
ment  wholly  inconsiittcnt  with  sudden  preparation- 
Bat  even  if  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  numher  of  men  brought  by  railroad  coolJ 
■upply  the  want  of  duly-prepared  batteries,  there  are  important  defensive  puiuis 
to  which  railroads  do  not  approach,  and  are  not  likely  to  approach.  And  it  h1^> 
happens  that  wherever  i^nch  railroads  reach  the  coast,  it  is  already  p«-cpli-d  U- 
youd  all  probable  wants  for  laborers  upon  sea-coast  batteries.  If  such  balUTiiT^ 
were  required  to  be  erected  as  speedily  as  possible  at  Bofton,  New  York,  I'bila- 
delphift,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  SiC,  they  could  be  much  sooner  aiiJ 
bell«r  executed  by  calling  in  the  laborers  and  mechanics  of  thL'fc  cilies,  than  )iv 
relynig  on  the  heterogfineous  aid  of  regiments  of  volunteers  and  drafted  milhii. 

The  second  question  of  the  honorablt^  Secretary  is  in  these  words :  "  Ja  t/n'l 
manner  and  to  ichat  extent  the  navigation  of  the  ortan  bg  tteam,  and  yarlira- 
lar/y  the  application  of  tteam  to  vt»xelt-of-war  and  rtr.tnt  improceiHemtt  in  tv- 
tiUery  and  other  military  inrentioni  and  diicoveriei,  aj'ect  Ike  ^rtlioit  I" 

And  the  third  question,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  conneui-n 
with  the  second,  is  in  these  words,  namely  :  "  How  far  veuelt-of-Kar,  tttam- 
batteries,  and  ordntary  merchant  thipt  and  tleameri,  and  other  temporary  ei- 
pedient»,  can  be  relied  -upon  at  a  mittitnte  for  permanent  forlifcatiunt  far  lit 
defence  of  our  large  »eaporl»  ?" 

The  application  of  steam  to  vessela-nf-war  acts  upon  the  question  of  sea-cna-^i 
defence,  DOth  beneficially  and  injurioui>ly.  It  acts  injnriouJly  in  several  way-: 
but  chiefly,  firet,  by  the  suddenness  and  surprise  with  which  vi-sti^'lB  may  lui 
upon  their  object,  and  pass  from  one  object  to  another  in  spite  of  di^^tautv,  cli- 
mate, and  season;  and  secondly,  by  their  ability  to  jiavigate  shallow  w-ateni. 

The  first  property,  by  which  squadrons  may  run  into  our  harbors,  out«t^(i- 
ping  all  warnings  of  their  approach,  affords  no  chance  for  impromptu  pn-]iu;i- 
tious;  accordingly,  whatever  our  preparations  are  to  be,  they  should  pn-criK-  il'' 
war.  It  seems  past  all  belief  that  a  natiou  having  in  commihsiiin — as  Fruio- 
and  England  alwiiys  have — a  lui^e  number  of  war-steamers  ready  furdi-'iant 
sen-ice  in  twenty-four  hours,  receiving  their  orders  by  telegraph,  capablr  -i 
tmitiug  in  squadrans,  and  in  two  or  three  days  at  most  speeding  on  their  tv^^rsi 
paths  to  fall  upon  undctended  ports — it  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  say,  that  lli  y 
should  delay  such  enterprises  imtil  temporary  resorts  could  hi-  got  ready  lu  n- 
ceive  them.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  insist  that  we  should  leave  defen-i^ 
measm^M  to  a  state  of  war — that  we  should  let  the  day  supply  the  need. 

Iiutdequate  as  all  such  measures  must  prove,  there  would  not  be  tune  t'-  >i- 
rangc  even  these.  By  the  second  property,  due  to  their  light  draught  of  ksKi. 
these  Tcesela  will  oblige  the  defence  to  be  extended  in  some  fono  to  f»*eii^-- 
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s,  or  slioals,  that  before  were  adequately  guarded  bv  their  shallowiieBB. 
The  bars  at  the  moaUi  of  the  MisHii^aijipi  formerly  excluded  all  but  small  ves- 
ftlMtf-irar,  aud  the  stroDK  current  of  the  river  made  the  ascent  of  euliog-veseele 
eiceedbgly  uncertain  and  tedious.  Now  these  bars  and  currents  are  impedi- 
menta no  longer;  and  all  thcanned  steamers  of  Great  Britain  and  Franee  might 
be  formed  in  array  in  face  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  before  a  rumor  of  their 
^proach  had  been  heard. 

lisd  the  English  expedition  of  1814.  attended  by  a  squadron  of  Urge  armed 
eiMinera,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atissisaippi,  a  few  transports  might  have 
be«D  taken  in  tow,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whoie  army  would  nave  been  before 
ihe  city ;  or  twelve  or  fifteen  such  eteamere  could  have  carried  the  whole  army 
up  in  half  a  day,  without  the  delay  of  transports.  Will  it  be  contended  that 
the  attack  in  that  form  would  have  been  repulsed  with  the  means  then  in  0«n- 
etal  Jackson's  hands  ]  Would  the  landing,  or  even  the  presence  ou  board  these 
eieaouhipe,  of  the  British  troops  have  been  necessary  to  burn  the  city  or  put  it 
under  contribution  I  Is  there  anything  now  but  the  existenco  of  forts  on  the 
rirer,  to  prevent  the  encceea  of  such  an  attack  by  fifteen  or  twenty  steamers-of- 
»ar,  allured  thither  by  the  vastly  increased  magnitude  of  tlie  spoil  ? 

But  there  would  have  been,  even  then  and  with  those  menus,  one  reason  with 
die  enemy  for  avoiding  the  channel  of  the  river,  namely,  the  existence,  seventy 
ailed  below  New  Orleans,  of  old  Fort  St.  Philip.  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  then  condition  of  that  fort  it  could  have  repelled  duch  an  expedition,  ' 
ikoi^h  it  did  very  manfully  resist  a  protracted  bombardment ;  but  I  do  not 
doubt  (hat  the  existence  of  even  that  feeble  work  would  have  had  weight  in. 
settling  the  mode  and  channel  of  appnjach,  and  in  turning  off  the  attack  into 
cireuiious  and  tedious  avenues,  aud  thereby  gaining  some  time  for  preparation. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  to  that  woik, 
now  well  advanced,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  exterior  battery  of  Fort  Jack- 
"tD,  (a  new  fort  opposite,)  no  attack  of  that  nature,  even  of  twice  the  force, 
could  penetrate  by  that  avenue  to  the  city  of  New  Orleajis. 

The  n£e  of  war-steamers  against  New  Orleans  may  take  another  phase.  If 
deterred  by  the  forts  above  mentioned  from  an  attaek  by  the  river,  an  enemy 
might  again  take  the  anchorage  off  Ship  island,  and  transport  his  army,  eith» 
on  board  (iteamcra  of  light  draught  or  in  boats  towed  by  such  steamers,  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Borgnc,  whence  his  march  to  the  city  (a  diHtaiice  of  twenty-eight 
miles  through  an  unpeopled  district)  would  be  over  one  of  the  best  roods  iB 
Louisiana. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  shollownees  of  Lake  Borgne  to  prevent  this,  nor  arc 
there  now  any  defences  on  the  way,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  erection 
of  a  lower  and  battery  at  Proctor's  Lauding,  which  has  been  strongly  urged  for 
t?ome  yean,  and  which  would  effectually  close  tliis  aperture,  will  at  once  be 
ordtTed  by  Congress. 

If,  as  during  the  war  of  1812,  it  were  now  necessary  to  pass  the  troops  from 
the  ships  to  the  shore  by  means  of  tow-boats,  we  might,  perhaps,  considering 
tlie  augmeuted  population  of  the  city  and  environs,  trust  for  sufficient  notice 
aud  preparation  to  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  a  considerable  number  could 
be  lauded ;  but  with  ten  or  fifteen  light-draught  war-steauers,  fif^n  thousand 
men  could  be  lauded  and  on  their  march  toward  the  city  within  twenty-four 
hoars  of  droppiug  anchor. 

All  other  aveuucfl  to  New  Orleans  from  that  quarter  have,  since  the  war  of 
1812,  been  well  closed  by  permanent  forts  and  batteriea- 

We  have  another  illustration  on  tlic  tiulf  of  this  action  of  hostile  Bteamers 
through  shallow  channels,  and  that  may  be  worth  adducing.  Fort  Uoi^an,  at 
Hobiic  Point,  defends  very  well  the  main  channel  inlo  Mobile  bay,  and  there 
is  uo  other  entrance  for  sailing  vessel d-of- war.  But  the  smillcr  class  of  war- 
Bteomers  would  find  wat«r  enough  near  the  end  of  Dauphin  island,  andi  h^eping 
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out  of  reach  of  the  gniu  of  Fort  Mor^n,  could  pa^e  up  into  the  buy.  Thev 
could  without  difljcuhy  a:>ceDd  ae  high  ae  the  ci  j  nf  Mobile,  and  rcnch  that 
place  moronver  in  three  hours.  A  dozen  fucfa  tpiwcIs  could  in  that  short  time 
carry  up,  if  they  w<-re  nwdpd,  five  thousand  soldiers.  It  is  sorely  not  too  roncb 
to  snvi  therplbre,  that  Mobile,  one  of  our  great<>st  depots  of  cotton,  is  br  this 
new  inli't  for  an  enemy's  cruisers,  much  exposed.  But  this  is  not  all  the  dan' 
per.  1'hc  larpe  fleet  of  ships,  ofti;n  one  huridrrd  in  number,  and  of  the  large"! 
class  of  merchantmen,  that  lie  for  months  awaiting  their  cargm's  in  the  Inwer 
part  of  the  bay,  arc  within  an  hour's  nm  of  such  steamers  from  the  open  Gulf, 
and  might  be  destroyed  eithiT  by  the  same  expedition  that  ascends  to  Mobile 
or  by  one  sent  for  that  [mrticular  purpose. 

For  this  and  other  serious  eonsequencrs  of  leaving  open  this  entrance  to  Mo- 
bile bay,  the  mn:  and  the  cheap  remedy  is  the  placing  of  a  small  fort  at  tlic 
»>aflt  mid  of  Dnuphin  ii'land,  a  work  already  wisely  ordered  by  CongrMf- 
When  it  is  snid  in  p-neral  that  the  light  draught  of  these  vessels  opens  avenwR 
of  utlnek  before  dett'nded  by  nature,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  therefore  it 
is  piirt  of  the  system  of  defence  to  fortify  all  shallow  channels.  Whether  ebal- 
low  tiassnp-s  will  n'quire  defences  or  not,  will  depend  entirely  on  the  importinee 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  give  access  and  the  power  of  the  attack  that  nviT 
be  directed  through  them,  ond  not  all  on  the  circumstance  that  an  enemy's 
stenmei-B  may  cuter  them  without  difficulty. 

There  arc  a  great  many  entrances  and  harbors  on  the  <mast,iiot  sboal  harhon 
merely,  but  many  aflt>rding  water  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  that  will  re- 
quire, if  liny,  no  other  di-fences  than  such  as  can  be  prepared  in  time  of  war, 
because  there  are  no  objects  upon  theiie  waters  of  a  nature  to  provoke  the 
cupiility  of  hostile  cruisers  :  having  nothing  to  lose  in  this  wav,  they  wiD  hare 
nothing  ti>  fear.  The  shallow  and  difficult  avenues  to  great  and  valushlc  objerl* 
are  those  for  wliich  we  have  to  provide  defences  in  addition  to  defences  ibnt 
were,  neccssHry  before  the  introduction  of  war-steamers.  The  danger  of  the 
Hell  Gate  pasiiiige  to  New  York  sufficed  to  keep  any  man-of-war  from  attemplinR 
to  snil  tbn)U^h,  but  it  proves  to  be  no  impediment  to  steamers.  The  "  Brnad 
Sound"  chaiiiiel  and  also  the  "Gut"  channel  into  Boston  harbor  are  easy  traeki 
for  large  steamei's,  though  next  to  impracticable  to  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigat<!s ;  and  so  with  other  channels  and  other  places. 

In  considering  to  what  extent  the  introduction  of  steamers  into  war  service 
may  help  the  const  defence  of  the  country,  should  we  assume  that  we  ought  to 
rtly  upon  them  to  n-jiel  the  enemy's  steamers,  so  dangerous  in  coming  without 
wsming  and  penetrating  promptly  through  all  natural  obstacles  np  to  the  vital 
pointD  of  the  coast,  we  should  commit  a  very  great  error,  though  it  is  perhaps  a 
natural  one  on  a  cursory  cxaminatioii,  as  it  certainly  is  a  frequent  one.  It  would 
be  ft  fatal  error  if  practiced  upon  by  a  nation  having  more  than  one  or  two  im- 
portant ports,  and  even  with  such  nation  it  would  be  the  most  expetuive  of  all 
resorts. 

This  cannot  be  a  safe  reliance  with  war<«teamers  any  more  than  with  Miling 
vcBsels-of-war,  and  a  few  words  may  make  this  clear. 

I  do  not  assert  that  armed  vessels  would  not  be  useful  in  coast  defence.  Snch 
an  idea  would  he  absurd.  I  shall  even  have  occasion  to  show  a  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  force  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  It  is  the  general  proposition, 
viz :  that  armed  vessels  and  not  fortifications  are  the  proper  defences  for  o"r 
vulnerable  points — a  proposition  the  more  dangerous  because  seemingly  in  such 
accordance  with  the  well-tried  prowess  and  heroic  achievements  of  the  nsvy 
that  we  have  now  to  controvert. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orieans 
ore,  we  will  suppose,  to  be  g^uuded,  not  by  forts,  but  by  those  vessels,  oa  the 
occurrence  of  a  war  with  a  nation  possessing  large  nai^  means.  We  know 
that  it  is  no  efibrt  for  such  nations  to  despatch  a  fleet  of  tir$aty  Une^-bittle 
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tltifn  and  frigates,  or  an  equid  number  of  wtr-stenmera,  or  even  the  combined 
BUkff,  both  fleets  in  one. 

T}ie  United  Service  Joumnl  abows  that  in  the  month  of  August  laat  Great 
Britiin  bad  itctuaJly  in  con>mi8i>ion  in  tbeir  navy,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
thirtv-eig-lit  line-of-battle-abipa  and  frigatea,  thirteen  el  oops -of- war,  and  upwards 
of  lifry  emaller  armed  Bailing  vei^Htla,  together  with  forty-eight  armed  war- 
ileamers  and  near  forty  uuajmed  steamers. 

What,  tlieu,  shall  we  do  at  tbe  above-named  ports  ecrcrally  I  Each  is  justly 
felt  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  an  enemy's  efforts,  and  each  would  be  culpable 
ii  sending  elsewhere  any  part  of  the  force  required  for  its  own  defence.  Kacb, 
ilienfire,  maintains  a  naval  force  eifual  at  least  to  that  tbc  enemy  is  judged  to 
be  abl«  to  send  promptly  against  it.  Omitting  any  provitiion  for  other  places 
Karcely  leaa  important,  what  is  the  result }  It  is  that  we  maintain  within  the 
hsrboiE  of,  or  at  the  entrance  to,  these  places,  chained  down  to  this  passive  de- 
fence, a  force  at  least  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  da««  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  port,  because  it  will  be  protected  in  his  ab- 
Kcnce  by  its  fortifications,  which  also  will  afford  him  a  sure  refnge  on  his  return. 
Us  sails  about  tbe  ocean  depredating  upon  our  commerce  with  his  privateers 
ud  ^null  cruisers,  putting  our  small  places  to  ransom.  Bad  in  other  ways  follow- 
inj;  up  appropriate  duties,  all  which  is  accomplished  without  risk,  becaase  our 
fl>.')'L  iiltbougii  of  enormous  magnitude,  must  cling  to  ports  which  have  no  other 
ddence  than  that  afforded  by  their  presence.  They  cannot  combine  against 
hiiB  nor  attack  him  singly,  for  they  caimot  know  where  he  is,  and  must  not, 
niiireover,  abandon  the  objects  whicli  they  were  provided  expressly  to  guard. 

It  would  really  seem  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  impolitic,  inefficient,  and 
daiigemus  system,  as  there  certainly  could  not  be  a  mi)re  expensive  one. 

A  navy,  whether  of  war  steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  should  be  aggressive  in 
ils  sctioiL  It  should,  by  carrying  tbe  war  into  the  seas  aud  upon  tbe  coast  of 
the  enemy,  direct  its  calamities  from  our  coast  and  commerce ;  but  the  system 
we  are  now  considering  involves  tbe  absurdity  of  relinijuishing  ^1  the  incalcn- 
Isbie  advantages  of  mastery  upon  the  ocean  to  an  enemy  who  nevertheless  may 
pos^'its  but  a  sixth  of  our  naval  power. 

To  bring  other  means  even  in  partial  snbntitution  for  this  defence  by  ships 
and  steamers,  or  to  give  it  local  auxiliary  aid,  by  way  of  reducing  its  inordinate 
laagiiitude,  would  be  to  confess  its  inappropriate ness  f<)r  harbor  defence.  We 
Itniiw  that  other  comparative!}'  cheap  means  may  be  aubxtituted,  bnt  this  is  just 
what  the  proposition  denied.  Naval  means  would  be  vieful  undoubtedly.  The 
qaeftion  is  whether  they  would  be  tu^cient ;  and  wc  see  aome  of  the  consc- 
(juciiceii  of  making  them  sufficient.  We  come  thus  to  examine  the  defensive 
Hrrangemeuts  that  can  be  made  in  aid  of  or  substituted  for  armed  sea-goiog 
vessels. 

These  arrangements  may  be  of  two  classes,  namely :  first,  fixed  forts  and 
liatteries  on  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  movable  batteries  of  heavy  guns ;  and 
sccnad,  upon  tbe  water-floating  batteries  of  all  kinds,  gunboats,  etc.,  fixed  or 
movable. 

There  are  doubtless  situations  where  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  a 
defensive  array,  at  tbe  same  time  that  to  do  so  fay  fortifications  alone  would  be 
impracticable ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  prejudging  the  question  we  are  about  to 
i-xauine.  It  is  neither  underrating  fortifications  nor  everrating  floating  defences 
lu  say  that  these  last  are  some  or  all  of  them  indispensable  in  such  positions. 

Any  very  broad  water,  where  deep  soundings  may  Im  carried  at  a  distance 

fnira  tlie  slmrcs,  greater  than  etfectivn  gun  range,  and  where  no  insular  spot, 

nsuiral  or  artificial,  can  be  found  or  formed  nearer  the  track  of  aliipa,  will  pre- 

■'cut  such  a  situation ;  aud  we  may  take  some  of  our  great  bays  as  examples. 

Urood  sounds  aud  wide  roadsteads  affording  secure  anchorage  beyoud  good 
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gun  rargp  finm  the  ehnrcB  will  nflbrd  examplo*  of  anotLer  sort,  nnd  harbors  with 
very  wide  entrance*  and  Inrpe  enrfuce  exhibit  examplee  of  Btill  another  kind. 

As  in  all  mnch  ciieea  fortificationB  alone  will  be  ineftfectual,  and  nevertliele?» 
recooTBe  to  defences  of  some  nort  may  be  unaroidable,  it  haa  not  ^led  to  be  a 
recominrndatinn  in  the  Bi-veral  report?  on  the  defence  of  the  coast  since  1818, 
that  there  nhoold  be  a  unitiible  and  timely  provision  of  appropriate  ftoating  de- 
fences. And  until  the  invention  of  man  shall  have  can?^  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  nature  of  maritime  attack  and  defence,  thcKc  or  kindred  means  muH  be 
resorted  to,  not  however,  becansc  they  are  means  tntrinsicslly  good  or  suitable 
onder  like  circumstances,  but  because  they  are  the  otdy  means  applicoble  to  such 
eases.  In  the  circumKtancrs  just  referred  to  there  is  no  alternative,  and  thpre- 
fbre  no  point  to  be  discussed.  The  remainhig  qnestion  is,  whether  these  floating 
defences  are  to  be  relied  un  in  cases  that  admit  of  defence  by  fortificationB. 

And  first,  as  to  ffuntionls.  Although  of  undoubted  use  in  peculiar  circmB- 
stances,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  gunboats  afford  a  safe  reliance  in  har- 
bors ^at  can  be  ent4'red  by  vessels  of  mar^itndc.  Siiipa  becalmed  or  aground 
might  be  sorely  harassed,  if  not  destroyed  by  a  spirited  attack  from  this  forre, 
and  there  are  other  situations  wherein  it  would  be  very  effective.  But  harbofs 
defended  by  gunboats  will  not  be  attacked  in  calms  nor  in  adverse  winds,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  probable  array  of  these  crafts  would  impede  nr 
hinder  for  a  moment  the  advance  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  bore 
down  in  two  dirisions  upon  the  combined  fleet,  each  division  being  exposed  tn  a 
raking  fire;  and  although  suffering  considerably  from  that  fire,  he  was  able, 
notwilhsljmding,  to  break  the  hostile  line  and  defeat  his  snperior  adversarj-. 
What,  comparatively,  with  the  raking  fire  of  tlie  combined  fleet,  would  be  tbe 
fire  of  a  fleet  of  gunbonts  ?  Opposing  no  effectnal  obstacle  to  approach  or 
entrance,  these  small  vess<'ls,  siuttered  and  driven  upon  the  shoals,  could  be 
kept  by  the  broadcide  of  a  few  active  vessels  at  too  great  a  distance  to  produce 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  main  attJkck  by  their  desultory  fire. 

Although  they  might  afford  nw-fiil  means  of  annoyance  during  a  protracted 
occupation  by  the  enemy  of  harbors  contiuning  extensive  shoal  grounds,  and 
shallow  bays  and  inlets,  they  would  be  ncariy  useless  in  resisting  the  first  assault 
and  in  preventing  the  brief  operation  of  levying  contributions,  or  burning  or 
spoiling  national  establishments. 

The  true  reason  of  this  defence  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  thnt  the  boats  do  not  enrrj-  guns  enough  or  men  enough  for  the  object,  bat 
it  is  because,  from  the  comparntive  weakness  of  the  vessels,  the  guns  and  the 
men  cannot  l>e  kept  in  an  effective  position. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  harbors  requiring  defence,  in  which  there  are  no 
shoals  whereon  tlic  boats  could  take  refuge ;  and  in  such  their  capture  or  de- 
struction would  be  inevitable  should  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  no  river  np 
which  they  might  fly,  or  lateral  issue  through  which  they  could  escape  to  a  sate 
distance. 

Floating  batteries,  of  which  a  good  use  might  be  sometimes  made  in  peenhif 
situations,  would,  1  suppose,  difler  from  gunboats,  in  being  larger,  containing 
many  guns  cac!',  and  in  being  stronger;  tnat  is  to  say,  having  thicker  sidw  nr 
bulwarks ;  and  it  has  sometimes  even  been  proposed  to  construct  them  "ilb 
batl-prwif  parnpets,  and  ifith  platforms  open  ntmve^— like,  in  these  res])ert!'. 
batteries  njKin  the  shore.  But  in  whatever  way  formed,  it  is  necessarily  a  psrt 
of  the  idea  that  they  be  strong  and  massive ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  be 
unwieldy,  incapable  of  sudden  change  of  place,  and  incapacitated  cither  tf  ~ 
"       '"  ivade  a  victorious  one.     We  '"' 


vance  upon  a  defeated  foe  or  to  evade  a  victorious  one.  We  are  now,  of  cmirse, 
speaking  of  batteries  moved  by  steam.  Being  denied  the  power  of  locomotion, 
at  li-ast  for  any  purpose  of  mancenvring  in  face  of  the  enemy,  we  are  to  coiisider 
these  batteries  as  moored  in  position,  and  awaiting  his  advance.  Should  the 
batteries  be  large,  requiring  deep  water  to  float  them,  or  should  (hey  be  placed 
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■mwB  or  near  tbe  channel,  for  the  sake  of  prosimit}'  to  the  track  of  ships,  the 
enemy  would  engage  them  at  cloee  qnartcra.  AH  advantages  of  mobility — of 
coneeDtrating  his  whole  fleet  upon  one  or  two  pninta,  to  which,  under  these  cir- 
ciunatances,  no  relief  can  he  aent — of  gi-eater  elevation  and  coinmnud,  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  assailant,  with  no  counteracting  advantngie  to  the  batteries, 
but  greater  thickness  of  bulwarks.  Whether  this  excesi!  of  thickness  should  be 
coDNdered  a  material  advantage,  since  the  introduction  of  lai'ge  bomb-cannoa 
inio  [he  armament  of  shipa,  is  a  very  doubtful  matter.  The  batteries  if  anchored 
across  the  channel  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  a  raking  fire ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  raking  fire  of  one  squadron  of  ships  upon  another  advancing 
ia  by  no  means  decisive,  '  The  power  of  throwing  the  whole  assailing  force  upon 
one  or  two  points,  of  pouring  upon  the  decks  of  the  batteries  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  boaniers,  would,  of  themselves,  seem  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt  as  to 
the  issue. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  these  floating  batteries  to  be  smaller,  so  that  having  a 
lighter  drangfat  they  might  be  placed  near  the  chores  or  upon  the  shoals,  they 
might  certainly  be  thereoy  saved  from  the  kind  of  attack  which  would  prove  so 
fiual  if  anchored  more  boldly  in  deep  water;  but  they  would  at  tbe  some  time 
lose  much  of  their  efficiency  from  their  remoteness;  and  positions  wherein  they 
wwild  he  secure  from  being  laid  alongside,  while  they  would  be  in  a  proper 
^tude  to  contriliute  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  are  afforded  but 
rarely.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  these  smaller  floating  batteries, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  capacity  of  endurance,  would  afford  a  better 
defence,  gun  for  gun,  than  gunboats;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  this  capability 
of  endurance  in  the  one  would  be  mire  than  a  compensatinu  for  the  power  of 
kwamolion  in  tbe  other.  But  whctlier  near  the  shore  or  in  tbe  channel,  whether 
Urge  or  small  this  description  of  defence,  owing  to  its  fixedness  connected  with 
the  destructibtlity  of  the  material  of  which  it  must  he  made,  will  be  exposed  to 
attacks  analogous  to  those  made  by  gunboats  on  ships  aground.  The  enemy 
knowing  of  what  the  defensive  arrangements  consist,  will  come  provided  with 
(he  requisite  number  of  sailing  or  steam  vessels  armed  with  bomb-cannon, 
against  which  the  thicker  bulwarks  of  the  floating  hatteries  would  avail  nothing. 
He  would,  besides,  hardly  fail  to  provide  himself  with  bomb-kctchea  armed  with 
heavy  aea  mortars ;  and  as  there  could  be  no  guarding  agaiust  the  effects  of  the 
long  ranges  of  these,  a  few  such  vessels  would,  with  great  certainty,  constrain 
the  floating  batteries  to  quit  their  position,  abandoning  every  disposition  ap- 
iroaching  to  a  concentrated  array,  hot  to  mention  other  modes  of  attack,  which 
woald  seem  to  leave  the  chances  of  succese  with  the  enemy,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  this  kind  of  defence,  whether  by  gunboats  or  floating  batteries,  has  the 
same  intrinsic  fault  that  an  inactive  defence  by  the  navy  proper  has;  that  is  to 
My,  the  enemy  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  to  the  attack  a  force  of  the  same 
nature  and  at  least  as  efficacious  as  that  relied  on  for  defence;  hence  the  neces- 
sity not  of  mere  quality,  hut  of  tuperiority  on  the  part  of  the  defence  at  every 
point  liable  to  be  attacked ;  and  hence  also  the  necessity  of  having  an  aggregate 
force  as  many  times  laiger  than  tliat  disposable  by  the  enemy,  as  we  have  im- 
portant places  to  guard.  Should  we,  for  example,  have  ten  such  places,  and  the 
enemy  tJtrcaten  us  with  twenty  ^hips  of  the  line,  we  must  have,  in  all  these 
places,  an  a^^rcgate  of  gunboats  and  floating  batteries  more  than  equivalent  to 
two  hundred  ships-nf-the-line;  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  these  defences 
can  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  as  they  may  be  respectively  in 
danger. 

Bat  what  will  be  the  relative  state  of  the  parties  if,  instead  of  gunboats  or 
floating  batteries,  we  resort  to  steam  batteries. 

Although  much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  gre-at  advantage  that  defence,  is  to 
derive  from  this  description  of  force,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  advan- 
tages; nor  do  I  see  that  sea-coast  defence  has  been  benefited  in  any_j)arUcDLar 
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br  iho  recent  improvements  in  steam  vesseU,  except  that  in  the  case  before  ad- 
vcrtinl  to,  wbere  from  the  breadth  of  the  w.itcrs  defence  from  the  shore  would 
be  unnvniling,  a  more  active  and  fomiidabte  floating  defence  than  by  gunboats 
and  floating  batteries  is  provided. 

It  must  ue  remembered  that  by  for  the  ^atest  improvement  in  steam  vcweU 
coneiata  in  having  adapted  them  to  ocean  navigaiion;  and  one  inevitable  nm- 
eequence  of  tbte  improvement  will  be,  that  if  the  defence  of  harborti  by  steam 
batteries  be  regarded  as  securing  them  from  the  attacks  of  ships-of-the-line  aud 
frii^tee,  or  at  least  of  placing  the  defence  auitc  abiivc  that  kind  of  attack,  they 
will  no  longer  be  attacked  by  sailing  vessels,  but  by  steam  vessels  similar  in  all 
warlike  properties  to  those  relied  on  for  defence. 

Not  only  is  there  no  impediments  to  transferring  these  vessels  acrose  the 
oceoD,  but  the  rapidity  and  certainty  nf  these  transfers  ore  such  as  to  enjoin  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  readiness  every  where  and  at  all  times ;  and  also  a  com- 
plete independence  of  arrangement  at  each  particular  point,  both  the  state  of 
preparation  and  the  independence  of  arrangement  being  much  more  importaut 
than  when  the  enemy's  motions  were  governed  by  the  uncertain  favor  of  vmds 
and  weather. 

It  is  not  easy  tn  conceive  of  any  important  prajerties  belonging  to  steam 
batteries  acting  defensively,  that  tbu  attacking  steam  vessels  may  not  bring  with 
them,  or  at  least  may  not  have  imparted  to  them  on  their  arrival  upon  the  coast, 
imlesfl  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  former  a  greater  tbickness  of 
bulwark  than  would  be  admissible  in  sea-going  vessels. 

But  the  peculiar  advantage  conferred  by  steam  lies  in  the  faculty  of  mciTing 
with  promptitude  and  rapidity,  and  any  attempts  to  strengthen  the  harbor  vesM'ls 
by  thickening  their  bulwarks  considerably  would  unavoidably  lessen  their 
mobility,  thereby  partially  neutralizing  the  advantage  sought.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
thicker  sides.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  kind  of  bulwarks  for  these  vesecls 
and  all  other*,  is  that  which  will  he  just  proof  against  grape  and  canister-shot 
fired  from  moderate  distances,  becaui>e  with  such  bulwarks  a  shell  fired  from  a 
bomb-cannoa  within  a  reasonable  distance  would  pierce  both  sides,  that  is  to  uy. 
would  go  in  one  side  of  the  ship  and  out  at  uie  opposite  side,  producing  no 
greater  effect  than  a  solid  shot  of  the  same  calibre,  while  with  tliickcned  sides 
every  shell  would  lodge  in  the  timbers  and  produce  terrible  ravages  by  buntise. 

In  the  practice  with  these  missiles  in  this  country  it  has  been  found  diffieolt 
to  lodge  a  shell  in  thin  targets,  even  when  tlic  load  of  the  gun  was  so  reduced 
as  to  increase  materially  the  uncertainty  of  aim.  As  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  protection  from  solid  shot  afibrded  by  massive  bulwarks  would  be  more 
tlian  counterbalanced  by  the  groater  injury  horiKostal  shells  would  inflict  b; 
means  of  these  bulwarks,  we  may  conclude  that  tlie  harbor  steam  battery  will 
not  differ  in  this  respect  materially  from  the  attacking  steam  ships;  and  ifibej 
do  differ  in  having  more  solid  and  impervious  bulwarks,  that  no  ad  vantage,  over 
the  enemy  will  result  therefrom. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  same  result  as  when  considering  the  application 
of  the  other  kinds  of  floating  force  to  tlie  defence  of  harbors ;  and  this  result  a, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  placing  the  coast  in  a  condition  of  reasonable  sccnri^ 
but  by  having  at  any  point  the  enemy  may  happen  to  select  a  force  in  perfect 
readiness,  which  shiul  be  superior  to  that  brought  to  the  attack. 

There  not  only  prevails  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  these  floatmg 
defences,  but  also  the  idea  that  we  may  postpone  the  fitting  them  for  senice 
till  the  commencement  of  war.  Turning  again  to  the  six  ports  before  mentioned, 
our  whole  peace  navy  that  may  happen  to  be  in  port  and  ready  for  use,  being 
appropriated  to  local  defence  in  its  several  stations,  immense  additions  would 
have  to  be  made  at  each  port ;  and  whether  these  additions  were  to  be  supplied 
from  the  ship-yards  or  by  conversion  of  merchant  vesaels  and  service  Bteamcn 
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into  floating  batt«rie»,  a  considerable  time  must  necensarily  eUpee  before  there 
ruuld  be  anything  like  readiness.  In  the  meantime  tlie  enemy,  sending  a  emftll 
pijiwdrtin  of  war  Htr^mers  againgt  each — nothing  bt'ing  ready  large  squadrons 
viiuld  not  be  needed — would  nip  alt  preparations  in  the  bud.  We  have  to  keep 
in  mind  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  system,  which  is,  not  to  incur  the  ex- 
piTiM  of  preparation  till  the  certainty  of  war  has  arrived,  or,  as  it  might  be 
fhrased,  till  there  will  no  longer  be  time  to  prepare. 

I  fhonld  not  have  gone  eo  much  at  length  into  a  branch  of  one  subject  wherein 
the  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  so  obvious  and  incontrovertible  but  for  the 
[irfTalence  of  opinions  which  1  consider  not  erroneouH  men-ly  but  highly 
dangerous,  and  which,  I  think,  roust  give  way  before  a  fidl  exhibition  of  tl)0 
inith.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  formidable  objections  to  the  positions  assumed, 
iw  lo  the  illuetrationa  ;  but  even  should  all  these  in  the  form  presented  be  ob- 
j'rled  to,  I  may  still  challenge  opposition  to  the  foUowing  broad  propositions! 
DUiely : 

lit.  If  the  eea-coaet  is  tn  be  defended  by  naval  means  exclusively,  the  de- 
fcusive  force  at  each  point  deemed  worthy  of  protection  must  be  at  least  equal 
inpower  to  the  attacking  force. 

ai.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  ca«e  there  can  be  no  reason  for  expecting  an 
iicaek  on  one  of  these  points  rather  than  on  another,  and  no  time  for  trausferring 
our  eute  of  preparation  from  one  to  another  after  an  attack  has  been  declare*!, 
each  of  them  must  have  assigned  to  it  the  requisite  mt^ans ;  and 

3(1.  Consequently  this  system  demands  a  power  in  the  defence  as  many  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  attack  as  there  are  points  to  lie  covered. 

Believing  that  a  well-digested  system  of  fortification  will  save  the  country 
from  the  danger  attending  every  form  of  defence  by  naval  mean?,  and  the  in- 
I'llerable  expense  of  a  full  provision  of  tlieee  means,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show 
lliat  [inch  a  system  is  worthy  of  all  reliance. 

lliere  has  been  but  one  practice  among  nations  as  tn  the  defence  of  ports  ond 
tutrborv,  and  that  has  been  a  resort  to  fortifications.  AH  the  experience  that 
lii^t'iry  exhibits  is  on  one  side  only — it  is  the  opi>oi>iti(in  of  forts  or  other  works 
cumprehcnded  by  the  term  fortification  to  attacks  by  vessels ;  and  although 
iiii'tory  affords  some  instances  wherein  this  defence  has  not  availed,  we  see  that 
the  ri'Hort  is  still  the  same.  Ko  nation  omits  covering  the  exposed  points  upon 
her  seaboard  with  fortifications,  nor  hesitates  in  confiding  in  them. 

But  it  has  been  asserted,  in  a  way  Xo  convey  incorrect  and  hurtful  impressions 
I'>  the  eountiy,  that  fortifications  for  such  purposes  arc  obsolete  resorts ;  that  the 
improvements  in  the  instruments  and  appliances  of  war  within  late  years  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  such  reliances.  Thb,  however,  is  far  from  being 
true ;  aud  it  is  quite  important  in  respect  to  the  quarters  whence  such  assertions 
luivc  iu>metime8  proceeded  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  enforce  this  denial. 

If  considf^able  additions  have  not  been  made  lately  to  the  defences  of  many 
well-koown  European  harbors,  it  is  because  they  were  fully  fortified  long  ago. 
And  it  might  here  be  asked  in  passing  what  would  have  happened  to  tlie  sea- 
["jrts  of  France  during  the  long  wars  between  her  and  Groat  Britian,  and  with 
.'^iich  naral  supremacy  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  if  tbc  French  ports  bad  not 
U'en  well  forfeited  T  Can  it  be  supposed  that  anything  but  thepe  fortifications 
ki'pt  the  English  out  of  tbc  great  ports  and  naval  depots  of  France,  and  per- 
Diitn-d  large  fleets  to  grow,  great  expeditions  to  mature,  flotillas  to  manoBUTre, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  blockading  squadron  and  almost  within  reach  of  its  guns? 
But  it  happens  that  even  in  well-furtified  France  any  improvement  or  change 
ill  a  harbor  that  affords  opportmiity  and  place  for  new  defences  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce tbrm  ;  the  Cberboui^  breakwater,  a  work  of  late  years,  is  sufiplied  with 
I'lrmidable  batteries,  perhaps  even  now  not  quite  finished. 

It  happens,  moreover,  that  iu  Great  Britain,  which  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
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earth  htm  mnet  reason  to  relj  for  defence  on  naval  power,  fortifications  are  the 
reliance  for  Labor  defence,  and  of  late  years  particularly. 

The  application  of  stenm  to  ocean  navigation  has  done  laucb  and  U  likely  to 
do  more  to  lessen  the  naval  asceiidancy  of  that  power,  and  the  port.*  which 
formerly  found  security  in  rather  indifferent  fortification e  under  the  overwhelm' 
ing  numbers  of  her  men-of-war,  have,  in  the  present  liability  to  be  eurpri»ed  by 
fleets  of  war-steamers,  received  and  are  at  this  moment  receiving  Isrge  additinna 
of  stren|;th  in  forts  and  batteries,  and  new  "  harbors  of  refuge  "  are  being  formed 
and  strongly  fortified,  in  order  the  better  to  protect  her  coast  and  her  commerci.' 
under  this  change  of  naval  relations. 

Great  Britain  eeea  that  she  cannot  effectually  guard  her  cout  and  her  port# 
from  this  particular  danger  by  the  nnmber  of  her  war  vessels,  great  as  tbi« 
number  is,  and  greatly  as  it  may  be  augmented  from  her  vast  commercial  nui- 
rine.  She  doee  not  run  into  the  folly  of  positing  at  every  dock  yard  *  squadron 
of  steamers  as  large  as  any  that  can  be  brought  against  it,  but  she  improves  and 
adds  to  her  old  fortificatione  to  make  them  adequate  of  themselves,  and  ehe 
creates  new  (artificial)  harbors  for  the  sake  nf  having  fortified  shelter  near  the 
probable  field  of  activity  of  her  navy  in  ita  various  forms. 

Instead,  therefore,  of^  lessening  the  utility  of  fortificatioos,  w^  see  that,  in  ihe 
opinion  of  the  high  military  authoritiee  of  that  government,  the  late  changes  and 
improvements  have  made  the  increase  and  improvement  of  fortifications  indispen- 
sable.    There  are  some  particulars  of  her  late  course  in  this  respect. 

Referring  to  parliamentary  eBtimates  for  1847-'48,  1848-49,  and  1849-'.W. 
I  find  that  for  fortification  alone,  including  new  work*  and  repair*  of  old  tnrkt 
upon  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (chiefly  along  the  English  cliannrl.) 
and  excluding  eBtimatu  Jbr  barrackt,  quartert,  storektmtet,  SfC,  there  w»s  de- 
manded for  those  Tears,  severally,  8578,766,  8282,892,  and  8439,036,  bfiiig 
*1,300,694  for  the  last  three  years. 

I  find  that  important  colonial  ports  have  received  acceasions  of  strensth  in  il>* 
same  way  lately,  and  ttiat,  for  example,  on  the  water  front  of  the  redoubtable 
Gibraltar  the  same  hatreries  that  repelled  and  deetroyed  the  formidable  tloaiinp 
batteries  of  France  and  8pain  in  1782,  expenditures  exceeding  six  hundrtJ 
thousand  dollars  have  been  made  within  four  or  five  y™™,  and  8367,887  omre 
arc  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  equilibrium  with  new  aeaBi  <>f 
attack. 

At  Malta,  already  possessed  of  very  strong  fortifications,  about  8180,000  hav>- 
already  been  voted,  and  $696,000  is  called  for  in  addition,  to  be  applied  to  harbor 
defences  particularly. 

The  same  nation  is  meanwhile  placing  in  her  new  coast  batteries  eight-incb 
and  fifly-six  pounders,  and  thirty-two  pound  gnns ;  and,  at  a  srcai  cxpeow.  l' 
substituting  tnis  heaviest  kind  of  ordnance  for  twenty-four  pounders  and  eight^n 
pounders  in  the  old  batteries.  Between  the  years  1839  and  1849  she  has  sup- 
plied, or  has  issued  orders  to  supply,  to  sea-coast  fortifications  at  least  t«'> 
thousand  new  pieces  of  the  largest  calibre.  The  increase  of  heavy  ordnancvis 
the  batteries  of  Gibraltar  within  tliat  period,  was  eighty-two  pieces ;  and  u 
Portsmouth  and  vicinity  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  piec««. 

Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  of  the  Royal  Nary,  under  examination  before  a  wm- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said:  "  I  was  asked  just  now  whether  th- 
guns  at  Portsmouth  or  other  places  had  been  fired  in  anger.  I  should  W  ?li  I 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  tlie  committee  that  the  introduction  of  wani 
makes  it  much  more  possible  now  to  make  attacks  upon  any  certain  point'- 
From  the  different  points  all  along  the  channel  a  concentration  may  be  ni*lr  "| 
a  very  large  body  of  steamers,  and  under  such  circumstances  an  equipuieiii- 
(he  is  speaking  of  sea-coast  butteries.)  "which  would  have  answered  very  will 
when  you  liad  only  incidental  attacks  to  contemplate  from  sailing  veMel#.Bii?b' 
be  insufficient  when  yon  could  bring  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeaaeU  canyiug  ilr 
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hftiriest  poBsible  guns  to  bear  upon  your  woritp.  I  will  take,  for  example,  if 
voQ  will  permit  me,  the  port  of  Falmniith,  In  the  event  of  any  war  occurring 
•ith  thie  country  the  probahility  is,  being  the  most  western  port,  it  would  be- 
pi.mi?  the  refuge  of  onr  merchuitmen  nmning  into  the  uhnnnd  to  avoid  privateers 
and  ttPHmships.  If  that  port  were  left  in  its  presi'tit  slnte  it  ia  clear  that  ten 
porerAO  iftearoers  might  destroy  everything  in  it,  without  any  material  injury 
lo  die  aeuilonte." 

In  auswer  to  the  qneetion  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  merchant  steamers 
roold  be  as  available  for  the  defence  of  the  cnast"  as  war  steamers,  he  said  : 
"Certainly  not;  I  think  this  country  (England)  would  derive  an  immense  power 
from  her  mcfrehant  murine ;  but  I  look  upon  it  to  propose  to  contend  with  mer- 
c'lant  fteamere  agfunet  the  pMfVT/W  vttteU  which  are  in  exittence  in  France 
would  be  a  very  unwise  thing." 

In  April,  1850,  the  Hon.  Colonel  An^in,  in  esptnining  the  ordnance  estimate 
lo  the  Hnose  of  Commons,  said,  in  reference  to  the  estimates  for  "  workt,  hnitd- 
i'gf,  and  repairt" :  "  The  whole  of  this  vote  had  been  most  carefully  considered 
ity  the  master  gener&l  of  the  ordnance  and  her  Majesty's  government ;  and 
ibongh  large  in  amount,  the  house  would  see  how  small  a  sum  was  asked  for  new 
works,  such  as  fortifications,  &c.,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  That  reduction 
was,  however,  attributable  to  the  large  amount  that  had  been  spent  on  those 
works  in  previous  years.  It  was  needless  for  him  now  to  point  out  to  how  low 
a  i»iaie,  he  might  say,  indeed,  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  our  works  of  de- 
ferire  had  fallen  till  within  the  last  few  years,  and  iu  what  condition  the  means 
we  posse.'iaed  of  protecting  our  sliores  from  aggression  and  insult  were  in  1835. 
It  was  enough  to  say  they  were  totally  inB<leiiuate  for  the  purpose.  They 
remained  nearly  in  the  same  state  till  1845,  and  were  in  the  very  lowest  possible 
condition  in  tliiit  j-ear.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  state  of  things  had  not  escaped 
ihc  observation  of  those  who  turned  their  attention  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
pHwers,  and  many  honorable  gentlemen  found  fault  with  the  government  for 
unt  providing  more  effectually  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  1845  the 
ispect  of  affairs  became  threatening ;  the  few  fortificiitioue  we  had  to  rely  upon 
dismantled,  dilapidated,  and  decayed.  If  a  squadron  of  steamers  had  cliosen 
to  make  their  way  to  any  of  our  principal  naval  stations,  either  I'ortsmonth, 
Mymonth,  or  Pembroke,  or  up  the  Thames,  they  were  completely  open  to  attack, 
and  an  enemy  might  have  committed  any  act  of  aggression  he  pleased.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  vessel  coming  up  the  Thames  and  insulting  her 
Majesty  in  the  very  heart  of  her  dominions.  These  considerations  pressed 
themselves  to  seriously  at  the  time  that  the  attention  of  the  right  honorable 
member  for  1'amworth  and  the  existing  government  were  called  to  it,  and  they 
at  once  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  neglect.  They  proposed  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  set  apart  to  improve  our  defences,  and  their  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  government  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  result 
was,  that  very  much  had  been  accomplished  during  those  four  years,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  the  eoutitry  might  be  proud  of  it.  At  Portsmouth  the  sea 
defences  had  b«!n  completed  and  made  very  powerful ;  at  Plymouth  they  were 
equally  complete,  and  he  believed  great  ini proven leiits  hnu  taken  plate  at 
ISheenieps,  and  in  the  defences  on  the  Thames.  They  had  eommeneed  similar 
works  at  Pembroke,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  dock  yards  and  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  sure  the  house  would  be  prepared  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demand  upon  them  for  its  defence.  It  was  impoi't*ihl(:  to  say  what  might  come 
to  pa«8  in  a  few  years,  and  though  the  expense  might  appear  to  be  large  now, 
when  the  houHe  considered  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the  country  from  the  state 
aiiti  the  feeling  of  security  against  aggression,  they  would,  ho  was  certain,  agree 
with  him  that  it  far  out-balanced  any  temporary  inconvenience  from  the  grant 
of  BO  nmeh  money." 

An  English  officer  of  rank  and  disdnction  discussing,  iu  1849,  lWivti|cm*f. 
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defence  neceeeary  to  (rreat  Britain,  after  recommending  \a.Tgc  iutand  fortifica' 
tioiiB  to  be  ercctud  OKiinst  thopOH^iblpmirch  of  an  enemy's  army  upon  London, 
PRtiimitCiJ  that  it  will  reqiiirv  ,.£1,500,000  ($6,G00,OO0j  to  complete  e:ii«tine 
fortili (rations  vpoM  the  roa^^  including  new  b.itterieti  to  be  cooBtructed  there, ua 
to  supply  tliein  with  artillery  and  storen.  That  is  to  say,  in  hie  opinion,  ibe 
Bum  of  S6,600,000,  in  sdiltlion  to  what  had  within  these  few  years  been  ex- 
pended, was  ni>ces»ary  to  be  applied  to  the  roatt  de'aicetoi  that  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  changi's  lately  introduced  into  the  means  of  canying  on  war 
from  the  ocean. 

When  1  had  advanced  thus  far  in  this  report,  and  was  still  seeking  faeU  in 
illuetrution  of  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain,!  met  the  following  sammary 
of  remarks  made  in  relation  to  fortifications  by  Mr.  Pitt,  sizty-five  years  ago, 
(1780.)  The  principles  for  which  he  then  contended  are  now  and  ever  most  be 
OB  sound  and  as  applicable  as  when  he  pressed  them  on  the  consideralion  of 
parliament  with  so  much  eameatnesa.  The  only  change  is  one  of  degree.  And 
we  have  just  seen  that  the  statcsmeQ  and  military  men  of  that  country,  at  tbe 
prospiit  day,  take  the  name  view  and  press  the  same  policy.  During  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  the  vast  naval  superiority  of  England  enabled  her  to 
hold  the  closest  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  her  adversary.  ThiB  crippled 
French  naval  enterprise  in  a  twofold  manner — by  shutting  up  the  commerce 
which  alone  could  supply  seamen,  and  by  shutting  up  the  few  war  vessels  that 
they  were  able  to  man.  But  even  then,  with  such  little  apparent  cmax  to  fear 
anything  from  that  niivy,  large  sums  were  expended  by  England  upon  new  m«- 
coost  ports,  towers,  and  batteries.  Now,  when  France  can  suddenly  send  oat 
large  stjundrons  of  steam  war  vessels  in  spite  of  the  strictest  blockade.  Great 
Britain  feela  the  need  of  still  greater  strength  at  home.  But  it  is  we  see  always 
on  fortifications  that  England  relies  for  the  safety  of  her  ports ;  in  no  case  dii 
we  see  her  resorting  to  a  (larade  of  war  vessels  within  or  at  tlie  entnmce  to  her 
ports.  Where  her  largest  asserohiHges  of  men-of-war  of  all  sorts  take  plate, 
and  where  there  must  at  all  times  be  a  coneiderable  number,  there  she  plac«% 
not  small  batteries  and  insignificant  forts  and  towers,  but  her  strongest  and 
heavieKt  fortifications.  Her  history  dcmonstnitca  that  she  knows  how  lo  em- 
ploy licr  fleets  better  than  keeping  them  moored  within  her  harbors  and 
roadsteads. 

In  urging  npon  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1786,  certain  propositions  in 
relation  to  fortifications,  Mr,  Pitt,  "to  prove  the  utility  of  fortifications,  appeokd 
to  the  unfortunate  and  calamitous  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  in  tbe  Ule 
war.  A  considerable  port  of  our  flce.t  was  confined  lo  our  ports  in  order  to  pn>- 
tect  our  dockyards,  and  thus  we  were  obliged  to  do  what  Great  Britain  nod 
never  done  before — to  carry  on  a  defensive  war — a  war  in  which  we  were  undw 
the  necessity  of  wonting  our  reaonrce^  and  impairing  our  strength,  without  laj 
prospect  of  and  possible  benefit  by  which  to  mitigate  our  distress.  Mr.  Pitt 
lelt  the  question  to  be  a  portion  of  that  momentous  system  which  challenged, 
from  its  nature,  the  vigilance  and  support  of  every  administration."  •  * 
■  "  Was  the  House  ready  to  stand  responsible  to  posterity  for  s  repe- 
tition of  similar  misfortunes  and  disgrace?  Were  they  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  hazard  of  transmitting  the  dangers  and  calamities  which  they 
themselves  so  bitterly  experienced!"  •  •  •  ..  Jir,  Pitt  obsMTed 
that  there  was  a  consideration  which  ought  to  have  more  weight  than  others, 
and  this  was,  that  fortifications,  being  calculated  to  oHbrd  complete  secarity  to 
dockyards,  woula  enable  our  fleets  to  go  on  remote  aervicee,  and  cany  on  the 
operatious  uf  war  at  a  distance,  without  exposing  the  materinla  and  seed  of 
future  navicB  to  destruction  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,"  "  • 

"  But  it  was   not  only  by  foreign  expeditions  that  we  might  lose  the  aid  of 
oui-  fleet;  in  case  of  invasione  it  might  so  happen  that  the  ships,  though  in  the 
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vefj  cfaannel,  might  be  prcrentcd  by  contrary  wind?,  tides,  and  other  contin- 
gmcips,  from  arriving  to  the  ftSBietancc  and  relief  of  the  dockyards." 

"Were  it  to  be  aekcd  why  the  sum  to  be  reqnired  by  these  fortifications  had 
mit  been  demanded  for  strengthening  the  navy,  he  would  fairly  answer  thnt  the 
money  which  wonld  prove  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  works  would  not  build 
f  many  ships  as  would  serve  for  the  defence  of  our  mofit  valuable  hnrliors. 
There  was,  besides,  a  certain  degree  beyond  which  we  could  neither  build  nor 
man  my  more.  The  true  limit  he  could  nit.  nor  would  it  be  prudpnt  for  him  to 
Bwijnt.  yet  in  the  nature  of  things  Hncli  a  limit  must  exist;  bat  there  conid 
never  be  any  line  drawn  to  restrain  the  security  which  we  ought  to  provide  for 
our  dockvards." 

"Mr.  t^tt  called  upon  the  Hotise  to  beware  how  they  suffered  Ihemselvcs 
lightly  to  be  drawn  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  might  involve  their  posterity 
in  sccumulated  evils;  and  he  suggested  to  their  recollection  the  remorse  which 
ihcy  must  feel  if  they  should  hereafter  find  that  they  had,  by  an  ill-timed  per- 
tinacity upon  the  present  occasion,  brought  upon  the  country  calamity  and 
rum," 

1  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  find  and  adduce  a  few  pertinent  fiicts  from  the 
practice  of  the  French  nation  ui  this  respect,  and  especially  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  know  well,  however,  the  g<merai  result,  namcJy,  that  France  has 
always  kept  herself  well  guarded  by  sca-cnast  fortifications;  and,  as  before  said, 
that  she  owes  her  exemption  from  many  heavy  calamities  to  a  steady  adherence 
CO  (hat  policy. 

Ui-lieving  that  the  statements  just  prcflcnled  must  conclusively  show  that 
nations  having  experience  in  war  have  made  fortifications  their  main  reliance  for 
the  defence  of  their  ports,  reserving  iheir  navies  for  otfensive  purposes,  and  that 
ilie  greater  energy  and  activity  imjiarted  to  the  latter  by  modern  improvements 
havf  compelled  a  still  more  powerful  preparation  of  such  defences,  I  tuni  again 
to  the  particular  point  of  our  present  inquirv,  namely,  the  use  and  iutluerice  of 
i<tcamera  in  coast  defences.  1  have  to  add,  that  steamers  aa  substitutes  for 
tnrtifications  would  be  inferior  to  other  armed  vessels,  because  the  efficiency  of 
the  defence  must  depend,  other  things  equal,  on  the  number  of  gune ;  that  is,  as  a 
l.irge  number  will  be  brought  to  the  attack,  a  large  number  must  be  employed  in 
difcnce,  and  steamers  carry  very  few  in  comparison.  The  power  of  rapid  loco- 
motion characteristic  of  steamers,  is  for  this  purpose  nothing  in  itself,  nor  the 
pi)wer  of  transporting  quickly  bodies  of  armed  men;  there  must  be  the  power 
of  heavy  and  numerous  guns,  whether  moving  or  anchored.  Though  very  use- 
ful in  reconnoitering  an  advancing  enemy,  in  carrying  orders,  in  conveying  relief 
to  batteries,  in  transporting  quickly  large  bodies  of  men,  and  in  such  like  duties, 
steamers  could  not  constitute  a  good  defensive  array  except  against  steamers 
only ;  and,  accordingly,  against  such  an  array  the  enemy's  fleet  of  steamers 
would  bring  in  tow  a  lew  line-of- battle  ships  or  frigates. 

Even,  therefore,  should  there  be  time  after  a  war  shall  have  been  opened  to  pre- 
pare in  each  of  the  great  harbors  a  hurried  display  of  this  kind  out  of  the  light 
river  and  bay  steamers,  it  would  be  no  match  for  sea-going  steamers  and  heavy 
ttnned  vessels  brought  into  the  attack ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what 
excess  of  numbers,  in  favor  of  the  defence,  could  establish  an  equalibrium.  As 
jiu<t  said  above,  there  could  be  no  resistance  of  moment  nCadc,  except  by 
majiy  heavy  guns;  and  to  supply  these  a  great  multitude  of  steamers  or  of 
merchant  ships  would  have  to  be  converted  into  floating  batteries.  What  the 
result  of  such  a  resort  would  be  may  he  learned  from  the  Iwttlc  of  Copenhagen. 
This  was  in  no  sense  a  contest  between  ships  and  fortifieations,  as  is  genenilly 
sappoecd;  it  was  the  attack  of  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships  upon  a  line  of  floating 
batteries  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  Danes  had  anchored  on  the  edge  of  a 
i>boa]  a  line  of  these  batteries,  parallel  nearly  with  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  at 
tbe  distance  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile,     lliis  line  could  be  attacked 
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only  on  the  outride,  nni,  wlirn  attacked,  waa  interpODcd  between  the  enemy  uid 
the  walli>,  and  coQ^equi'Utly  fur  the  time  entirely  extinguished  the  fire  Avm  the 
fortiti  rations. 

Tho  line  consisted  of  hJofk-*hipM  and  praatnt — by  vhich  are  tindentoi>d  In 
be  meant  rcAsoIe  converted  into  mere  floating  batteries  and  more  or  leM  etrentrth- 
enrd  fi)r  the  purpime  j  and  riifit,  fuiiiioBcd  to  be  floats  of  timber  with  a  timlfr 
parapet  towards  tlie  cnrnij- — in  all  eighteen  batteries.  A  sqnadron  of  four  nu1» 
of  the  line,  one  frigate  and  two  sloops-of-war,  were  anchored  hi|;her  np  the 
liiirbiir — where  then-  was  iilfo  the  "  three-crown  "  battery.  Lord  NclMin  cameJ 
to  the  attack  twelve  line-of-battlc  ehipn,  twelve  frigates,  and  a  number  of  Bmallir 
armed  vee«el«.  All  thic  force  he  concentrated  upon  the  line  of  floating  batteriw ; 
every  veKael  of  which  was  taken  or  destroyed,  except  one  or  two  snuuler  vefjck, 
which  eut  their  mooringB  and  ran  hi  nnder  shelter  of  the  fortification.  Thi^ 
concentration  included  the  Danish  squadron  above  mentioned,  and  also  the 
"three-crown"  battery  from  any  material  participation  in  the  action.  Some 
£nglii>h  frigalea  within  reach  of  the  latter  were  greatly  injured  and  obliged  to 

ThJA  facidty  of  concentration  (applied  with  success  on  several  memorable  nt- 
cofions  by  that  great  naval  commander]  is  an  iuhcrcut  one  in  on  attacking 
squadron,  and  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  a  line  at  anchor — especially  not  by  a 
line  of  floating  batteries. 

If,  however,  we  rthmild  allow  battericB  of  this  sort  whether  aided  by  Bteais 
or  nut — to  be  e((ual.  gmi  for  gnu,  to  tlie  attacking  siiundron,  and  that  they  can 
be  got  ready  in  time,  wi'  neve rthel el's  should  .hereby  throw  an  cuormooB  eipi'n- 
diturc  of  niiiney  u{ion  the  eotnitry  at  a  moment  of  great  fiscal  difficulty.  Let 
us  make  a  rough  estimate  of  that  expenditure. 

Lord  Ni-lson's  flret,  juxt  nifiitioni^d,  wan  rated  at  1,1<?8  gnnti,  and  it  is  only 
TcasiMiabli'  to  nsaiime  that  we  should  bo  liable  to  a  visit  from  a  force  as  great. 
Assuming  that  the  ini-rchaiit  vcsi^ela  takc-n  for  conversion  into  floating  hatlcric*. 
would,  ou  the  averiigc,  carry  t<-n  gunti  on  a  broadside,  which  will  be  a^Bmning 
that  th<-y  are  a«  large  as  sluops-of-wiir,  we  should  need  fifty-eight  such  ve^^l^; 
and  estimating  tliest-  at  fifty  thoii:innd  dollars  each,  which,  inclnding  pnrthofe, 
armament,  alteralitin,  &e.,  is  a  moderate  allowance,  we  shall  have  a.  tot&l  fir^t 
cost  of  two  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  t'ur  one  part,  and  for  the  six 

Sortd  before  mentioned,  a  grand  total  of  eevcnteen  niilUon  four  hundred  tbon^aod 
olloTB — a  sum  much  greater  than  has  been  expended  in  preparing  for  more 
than  four  thousimd  of  the  heaviest  guns  in  permanent  fortiticatious  upon  th*: 
great  points  of  the  coast. 

If  we  nttemitt  to  supply  the  requisite  force  in  guns  by  the  use  of  river  and 
buy  Bteamers,  mstead  of  sailing  vessels,  wo  eoimot  allow  more  than  five  gunf, 
in  the  average,  to  a  broadside;  so  that  we  shall  require  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
Bteamf-rs,  which,  at  thirty  tliousand  dollars  for  purchase,  armament  and  alten- 
tion,  will  give  three  million  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  for  lln^ 
first  cost  in  a  single  harbor,  and  for  the  six  ports,  twenty  million  eight  hnndr^ 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

I  do  not  give  these  estimates  as  exact,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  below  the 
cost  that  would  have  to  be  incurred,  but  as  i^ordiug  hints  of  the  costline^  "l" 
provisions  of  that  nature.  An  expenditure  for  this  purpose,  equally  gt««t. 
would  have  to  be  repented,  moreover,  at  the  commencement  of  every  war,  or 
still  greater  outlays  would  be  incurred  in  keeping  up  this  perishable  armamrat 
during  peace. 

What  conclusions  follow  from  the  preceding  considerations!  Why,  that  in 
adopting  this  expedient,  we  should  involve  ourselves,  at  the  opening  of  every 
war,  in  a  vast  outlay  for  the  defence  of  tbcne  ports ;  that  there  wonld  be  great 
prolKibility  that  the  preparations,  allhongli  involving  that  enormous  expend, 
could  not  be  mode  in  timej  that,  even  if  prepared  in  time,  everything  would  be 
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pDt  it  tbe  haxard  of  a  single  battle,  with  most  important  advantagea  on  the  side 
nf  ihe  enemy,  and  coneequcntty  few  probabilitieB  of  succcasfiil  rcsiBtances  or  if. 
It  more  extended  preparations,  we  should  endeavor  to  turn  these  probabilitieB 
thf  other  way,  it  would  be  at  the  greater  risk  of  not  being  ready,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  greatly  enhanced  cost. 

It  hae  been  deemed  necessary  above  alt  thingn,  conaidcrini;  ImprcssionB  that 
hare  been  mode  on  the  pnblic  mind  a«  to  the  inSuencc  of  steam  vcsselB  npoa 
M'a-cnast  defence,  to  show  at  lai^e  that  while  the  introduction  of  the  veBsels 
itln  naval  equipment  hafl  greatly  facilitated  attacks,  either  by  steamers  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  aailiug  vessels,  it  has  done  more  to  avert  or  repel  them, 
tearing  fortifications,  which  these  vcsseU  uan  in  no  case  replace  but  at  great  dia- 
■dTantage,  more  indispensable  than  ever. 

Id  my  de«ire  to  convey  my  own  strong  convictions,  I  am  conscious  that  I 
hare  tediously  prolonged  this  part  of  the  report. 

Although  what  has  been  said  above  is  undoubtedly  true  in  reference  to  steam- 
en'  ur  other  floating  defences  as  substitutes  for  fnrtihcations,  there  remain  impor- 
tant functions  in  defence,  which  must  t>e  committed  to  floating  defences  of  some 
kind,  as  baa  before  been  fiilly  set  forth ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is  quite 
certain  that  steam  batteries  may,  of  alt  floating  defences,  be  the  most  suitable. 

It  Bumt  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  very  qualities  which  recommend 
ttiifl  poiticnlar  kind  of  force,  wilt  equally  characterize  the  steam  vessel  of  the 
«ii-my,  and  that  whether  steam  vessela  or  sailing  vessels,  or  both,  are  relifd  on, 
onlt'iv  there  are  well-secured  points  on  the  shore  under  which  tliey  can  take 
rffiigi-,  they  will  themselves  constitute  an  inviting  object  to  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

If,  for  example,  we  were  to  deem  one  of  onr  open  waters  of  such  importance 
tt  to  ast<ig7i  eight  or  ten  steam  batteries  for  ita  protection,  we  t^houlil  thereby 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy  an  object  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  a  squad- 
Mu  of  twelve  or  fifteen  vcfiHels  of  the  same  description.  Even,  therefore,  in- 
hlaoces  where  these  naval  means  rantit  he  resorted  to  fur  defence  upon  the  water, 
there  raut^t  be  works  at  handupon  the  shore,  to  the  shelter  of  which,  if  likely  to 
be  overpowered,  they  can  retire. 

A  branch  of  the  second  question,  namely,  tb.it  portion  which  inquires,  "  In 
wtuit  manner  recent  improvements  in  artillery  and  other  military  inventions  and 
discoveries  affect  this  question,"  require  some  separate  remarks. 

The  only  invention  and  discovery,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  can  affect  this 
qnei^iion,  one  way  or  the  other,  isthut  which  has  introduced  the  practice  of  firing 
i-liellit  frriin  guns;  and  which  has  involved  the  use  of  guns  nf  compamtively 
larp.'  calibre,  so  that  guns  which  discharge  missiles  of  eiglit-inch  and  tea-inch 
diameter,  are  rather  exteusively  used,  especially  eight-inch  guns.  Even  ginis  of 
twelve-inch  bore  have  been  made  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  also  in  other 
cimntriett. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  even  larger  shells  than  these  were  long  ago 
thrown  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  phices,  from  the  mortani  of  land 
biiili-ries  and  bomb  ketches.  The  shells  now  t>))ukcn  about,  instead  of  being 
pnijt'Ctt^  under  a  high  angle,  as  from  mortars,  arc  discharged  from  guns  at  low 
uiigli-i>,  or  nearly  horizontally,  like  solid  shot ;  tliet^e  guns  of  hu'ge  culilire  being 
ol'ti:n  called  I'nixhan  guns,  afler  the  French  officer  who  first  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  favor  of  the  military  authorities  for  ibc  idea — the  idea  having  been 
feu^g«-(tted  long  before,  and  oven  successfully  tried. 

These  shell-guns  are  now  introduced  by  maritime  nations  in  alt  vesscls-of-war, 
whether  aailing  vessels  or  eteamem.  Those  latter  vessels,  which  carry  but  few 
^os  in  number,  arc  much  augmented  in  power  by  tbcir  introduction,  hut  not 
mure  so  than  sailing  vessels,  to  which  tlicBC  gnns  are  equally  appropriate  j  and  I 
Iisive  no  doubt  that  their  numbers  will  be  every  day  increased,  until  perhaps 
tlicre  vill  be  few  or  no  armed  sailing  or  steaming  ships  of  which  the  guns  Will 
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not  I>e  tnoilified  in  their  calibre  for  this  purpoBe,  and  provided  with  ehelU  u 
well  as  sLol. 

As  to  the  injury  piiBlntned  from  an  enemy's  shclln,  that  will  ondoubtcdlT  bo 
more  eeriuua  in  eteamere  than  in  sailing  vt^Hstfls,  becaafe,  in  xddition  to  all  the 
Italiilities  to  inJQry  tlmt  belong,  inhcrenllj,  to  vexeela  of  all  kinds,  there  ore 
several  i^upcraddca  by  tlie  machinery,  the  wheels,  the  boilers,  &c.,  of  eteamer;. 
lu  conte^ti*  between  ve^Bela,  whether  sailing  or  eteam  veaselx,  the  e5cct«  of  sbell- 
gnnrt  will  no  doubt  be  very  dei'trnetive  on  both  sides ;  but  between  forta  and 
ships,  the  peculiar  injury  inflicted  by  ehellH  will  be  suffered  by  the  yessel  excto- 
clueively.  The  fnrt  will  suffer  less  from  hollow  shot  than  from  solid  ahoL  This, 
though  true  beyond  all  question  or  caviling,  may  need  a  few  wards  of  explanation. 

How  arc  the  batteries  to  be  atlcctctd  by  them  ?  It  ean  be  hut  iu  two  wayt ; 
first,  the  ship's  gun  having  been  pointed  so  as  to  strike  a  vitd  point — that  is  to 
say,  a  gun  or  a  enrria^^e — the  shell  may  explode  at  the  instant  of  contact.  This 
explosion  may  possibly  hnppen  thus  opportunely,  but  it  would  happen  against 
all  chances ;  and  if  happening,  would  probably  do  no  more  than  add  a  few  men 
to  the  list  of  hilled  and  wounded.  Fur  reasons  that  will  soon  appear,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  probability  of  dismounting  the  gun  would  fafi  so  great  as  if 
the  missile  were  a  solid  thirty-two  pound  shot.  Secondly,  if  it  be  not  by  dis- 
mounting the  guns  or  IcilHiig  the  garrison,  the  effects  anticipated  from  these  mi^ 
silee  must  result  from  the  injury  they  do  the  battery  itself.  Now  we  are  per- 
fectly informed  by  military  experience  as  to  the  effects  of  these  shells  upon  furts 
and  batteries  ;  fur  the  shells  are  not  new,  although  the  guns  maybe  so;  tbe 
eight-inch  and  the  ten-inch  sbetla  having  always  been  supplied  in  abundance  to 
every  siege  train,  and  being  perfectly  understood,  both  as  to  their  effects  and  tbe 
niodi^  of  using  them.  Were  it  a  thing  easily  done,  the  blowing  away  of  the 
parapets  of  a  work  (a  very  desindile  result  to  the  attacking  party)  would  be  a 
common  incident  iu  the  attacks  of  fortifications;  but  the  history  of  attacks  hy 
land  or  water  afibrds  no  such  instunce.  The  only  practicable  way  yet  discov' 
ered  of  demolisbhig  a  fcjrtifieation,  being  by  attaching  a  mine  U>  the  font  ei 
tbe  wall;  ur  by  dint  of  solid  shot  and  heavy  charges  fired  intermittingly, 
during  a  long  succession  uf  hours,  upon  the  same  part  of  the  wall,  in  order 
not  oidy  to  break  through  it,  but  to  break  through  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  weight  and  presnure  of  the  incumbent  mass  may  throw  lar^  portions  of 
the  wall  prostrate.  This,  tbe  shortest  and  best  way  of  breaking  a  wall,  re- 
quires, in  the  first  place,  perfect  accuracy  of  direction ;  because  the  same  num- 
ber of  shots  tliat  being  distributed  over  the  expanse  of  a  wall  would  merely  peel 
off  the  face,  would,  if  concentrated  in  a  single  deep  cut,  cause  the  wall  to  fall ; 
and  it  requin-s,  moreover,  great  power  of  penetration  in  the  missile-— the  charge 
of  a  breeching  gun  being,  for  tliat  reason,  one-third  greater  than  tbe  common 
service  chiLrge.  Now  the  requisite  precision  of  firing  for  this  effect  is  wholly 
unattainable  in  vessels,  whether  shot  bo  solid  or  hollow ;  and  if  it  were  attaina- 
ble, hollow  shot  would  be  entirely  nselees  for  the  purpose,  beeauee  every  one  of 
them  would  break  to  pieces  agiunet  tbe  wall,  even  when  fired  with  a  charge 
much  less  tlian  the  common  sen'ice  charge.  This  is  no  newly  discovered  fact; 
it  is  neither  new  nor  doubtful.  Every  hollow  shot  thrown  againat  the  wall  of  a 
fort  or  battery,  if  firod  with  a  velocity  affording  any  penetration,  will  unques- 
tionably he  broken  into  fragments  by  the  shock. 

After  so  much  bod  been  erroneously  said  about  the  effect  of  these  shells  upon 
tbe  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  although  the  result  uf 
Enropp«n  experiments  were  perfectly  well  known,  to  repeat,  in  our  own  service, 
some  trittla  touching  this  point.  A  target  was  therefore  conetrncted,  having  one- 
third  part  of  the  length  formed  of  granite,  one-third  of  bricks,  and  the  remaining 
third  of  freestone.  This  was  fired  at  by  a  Paixban  gun,  and  by  a  thirty-two 
poDiider,  from  tbe  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  the  anticipated  results  were  ob- 
buned,  namely : 
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1st.  Whether  it  was  the  p»nitP,  the  hrick,  or  the  frecatone  that  wag  Btrnck, 
Hu-  polid  thirty-two  ponnii  fihot  penetrated  much  deeper  into  the  wall,  and  did 
marfa  more  damage  tiinii  the  ei^ht-inch  hollow  ehot;  and,  3d.  These  last  hroke 
•irainst  the  wall  in  evei-y  instance  that  the  chai^  of  the  gun  was  suffieicnt  to 
gire  them  any  penetration. 

The  mptnre  of  the  shell  may  often  cause  the  explosion  of  the  powder  it  con- 
tnins,  heeanse  the  shell,  the  burning  fiise,  and  the  powder  are  all  cmslied  np 
together;  hut  the  shell  having  no  penetration,  no  greater  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  wall  by  the  explosion  than  would  be  caused  by  the  bnrsting  of  a  shell  that 
had  been  placed  by  the  hand  a^nst  it. 

From  all  this  it  appears  incontrovertible  that,  as  regards  the  effects  to  be  pro- 
doeed  upon  batteries  by  ships,  solid  shot  are  decidedly  preferable  to  hollow 
sbnt;  and  the  ship  that,  Mntemplating  the  destruction  of  batteries,  sbonld 
change  any  of  her  long  twenty-four  or  thirty-two  pound  guns  for  Paixhan 
pinH  would  certainly  weaken  her  armament.  Her  best  missiles,  at  ordinary 
diKtances,  are  solid  shot ;  and,  if  she  can  get  near,  gnipe  shot  to  fire  into  em- 
brasures and  over  the  walls.  ITie  best  shells  against  the  batteries  are  the  sca- 
morter  shells,  fired  at  high  elevatioDs ;  which,  being  of  great  weight  and  falling 
fiinn  a  great  height,  penetrate  deeply ;  and,  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  powder,  cause  material  ravage  by  their  explosion.  Such  shells,  however,  can 
only  be  fired  by  vessels  appropriately  fitted;  namely,  by  bomb  ketches. 

The  use  of  these  same  hollowed  shot  or  shells,  by  batteries  against  vessels,  is, 
however,  an  affair  of  a  different  character.  The  shells  do  not  break  against 
timber;  but,  penetnitiug  the  bulwarks,  they,  in  the  first  place,  would  do  greater 
damage  than  solid  shot,  by  making  a  large  hole  and  dispersing  more  splinters ; 
and  having,  as  shot,  effected  all  this  injury,  they  would  then  augment  it  many 
fiild  by  exploding. 

In  all  cases  of  close  action  between  ship  and  battery  the  shclh  will  pass 
through  the  nearer  side  ;  and,  if  not  arrested  by  some  object  on  the  deck,  will 
pmljably  lodge  and  explode  in  the  further  side,  causing  by  the  explosions  a 
much  greater  loss  among  the  crew,  and  greater  injury  to  the  vessel,  than  by 
the  mere  transit  across  ihe  vessel ;  as  before  su^estcd,  the  vessel  would  suffer 
les.*  injury  were  her  sides  made  so  thin  as  not  to  retain  the  shell,  permitting  it 
lo  pass  through  both  sides,  unless  fired  with  a  small  velocity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  an  extensive  use  of  these  horizontal  shells  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  tbickneiw  of  chip's  bulwarks.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  therefore,  that  the 
advanta^  of  this  invention  or  improvement  stands,  as  between  forts  and  vessels, 
wholly  on  the  side  of  fortifications ;  as  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  it 
is  believed  to  be,  m  they  are  now  prepared,  on  the  sirlc  nf  sailing  vessels;  but 
this  last  is  a  point  with  which  we  are  not  now  particularly  concerned. 

Another  invention  or  improvement  of  modem  dnyn  was  for  a  time  thought  to 
offer  important  advantages  to  vessels  in  contest  with  forts;  not  as  making  the 
fort  more  valuable,  but  tlie  vessel  less  so.  It  was  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  aa  the  material  of  vessels'  hnlls  Experience  thus  far,  however,  is  nn- 
favormble.  To  make  the  sides  of  a  thickness  to  repel  shot  demands  great  cost 
and  involves  a  material  loss  of  buoyancy,  and  shot  passing  through  the  sides  of 
iron  Teaaela  are  apt  not  merely  to  make  a  hole  of  about  their  diameter,  as  through 
wood,  but  lo  tear  whole  plates  of  iren  from  their  rivets.  There  is  good  reason 
to  snppoBe  that  the  use  of  this  material  for  war  vessels  has  or  will  be  abandoned ; 
if  adhered  to,  to  say  the  least,  it  will  not  lessen  the  advantages  possessed  by 
fortification. 

The  com-se  of  the  preceding  remarks — in  discussing  the  effects  upon  sea-coast 
defence,  of  numerous  railroads,  and  of  the  use  of  steamers  as  war  vessels — led 
to  tw  many  incidental  observations  on  the  relative  influence  of  fortifications,  that 
the  partJcular  point  of  this  infiuenc«  has  already,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently 
elucidated.  Though  the  relative  anperiority  of  fortifications  over  nay  otber 
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enpgested  ineiuiB  has  been  often  enough  iiBserted  in  thew  observstiong,  »«ni'- 
thing  more  muHt  be  said  as  to  their  niffieienci/  for  the  eccurity  of  the  pn^t  in- 
tereats  on  our  coast.  If  nilling  to  tniBt  for  their  Buffieiency  to  the  cxampli'  'if 
other  nations,  we  should  find  abundant  proof  in  the  pmettce  of  all  that  hirr 
taken  part  in  or  been  cxpoiied  to  the  hazards  of  war.  All  hare  resorted  to  fnru- 
fications,  and  many  have,  for  long  periods  of  time,  owed  to  them  alone  exemp- 
tion from  some  of  the  worst  of  its  calamities-  The  example  of  other  nation*  nt 
the  present  moment,  as  has  before  been  stated,  shown,  moreover,  that  ibey  liiid 
no  other  satisfactory  reliance  under  the  increased  energy  now  given  to  tlie  instn- 
raents  of  warfare  than  an  increase  of  the  nttmber  and  an  aagmeatation  of  tbe 
force  of  fortifications. 

In  opposition  to  this  mode  of  defence  mocb  stress  is  laid  on  certain  socceNful 
attacks  that  have  been  made  by  ships  on  works  deemed  strong.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  all  such  results  might  be  accoanted  for  by  circum)>tances  independent 
of  the  naked  qneetion  of  relative  strength,  but  at  any  rate,  when  careiitlly  con- 
sidered, how  little  do  these  results  prove  in  compaiison  with  nnmeronn  otbtr 
inetftucea  in  which  there  was  an  immense  disparity  of  force  in  favor  of  vei'M-l:< 
that  have  been  signally  defeated.  These  latter  instances  are  those  that  shonlil 
be  received  as  a  test  of  the  actual  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  force;  w'l 
certainly  because  they  were  successful,  bnt  because  the  smaller  the  wo^k^  it* 
armament,  its  garrison,  the  less  the  probability  that  any  extraneous  iotlutiM*- 
has  been  in  operation.  A  single  gun  behind  a  parapet,  provided  its  pncilion  •»■ 
a  fair  one  and  the  parapet  be  proof,  need,  as  regards  its  content  with  ships,  '■■f 
nothing  else  to  the  art  of  fortification;  and  its  effect  will  be  the  Mme  whellii-r 
the  battery  were  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  ablest  engineer  of  the  age  ir  "rn 
erected  at  the  dawn  of  the  art.  The  gim  is  in  a  positiim  to  be  used  with  effirt . 
the  men  are  as  fiilly  protected  by  the  parapet  as  the  service  of  the  gnn  »ill 
allow  ;  they  are  hrnve  nud  skillful,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tbem  fnm 
doing  their  duty  to  the  utmoiit.  These  are  all  conditions  easily  fulfilled,  ami 
therefore  likely  to  be  so.  The  state  of  things  is  not  lens  just  and  fiur  tow;u-!' 
the  vessel;  she  chooses  her  time  and  opportunity.  The  battery  goes  not  tn  ik 
ship,  but  the  ship  to  the  battery,  taking  the  wind,  the  tide,  the  sea — all  as  t\i' 
would  have  them;  her  condition  and  discipline  are  perfi«t,  and  her  erew  ^'«^ 
ageoiis  and  adroit.  Nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  can  prevent  the  jn-i 
iusue  of  battle  bnt  some  exiniordinary  accident,  possible  indeed  to  either  pa."!?"' 
but  easily  recognized  when  occurring. 

The  contest  between  lai^'r  works  and  heavy  squadrons  may  be  much  w^ 
complicated  aflairs;  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  former  being  often  traeenhlc  i" 
potent,  though  not  always  obvious  influences.    The  fortificattous  may  have  Ui^.    | 
absurdly  planned  ori^n.illy,  or  ba<lly  executed,  tor  there  has  at  all  times  b>*n 
in  this  profession,  as  in  othi'rs,  much  scope  given  to  quackery;  they  may  Kit' 
been  erected  at  a  time  when  ships-of-war,  against  which  they  were  ptnvi.iMl-    I 
were  very  diflerent  tiling  from  the  lofty  line-of-hnttle  ships  of  modem  tinM«-Hi    ' 
long  peace  or  long  impunity  may  have  left  them  in  a  stale  wholly  nnpnpitr"^ 
for  the  sudden  use  of  their  strength;  the  command  may  have  been  intrmneil  '• 
persons  ignorant  alike  of  the  itniount  uf  pon^r  in  their  hands,  and  of  the  iii'xl'    | 
of  exercising  it;  the  garrison  muy  have  been  undisciplined  or  mntronn.*:  tlri 
popuhice  discontented  or  disloyal ;  the  clamor  of  friglitened  citizens  mav  hi*-    i 
caused  a  prematun^  surrender;  all  these,  or  any  of  them  may  have  prodnredtl- 
issue,  leaving  the  question  of  relative  power  uutonched.  I 

White  there  can  be  im  doubt  that  these  and  other  drterioraling  influeiKw  w' 
have  occasionally  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  fortifications,  and  that  tli«^  *'^ 
likely  to  be  more  numerous  and  more  controlling  as  the  works  wtff  mote  nt'^ 
fiive,  it  is  certain  tbal  liirre  can  be  no  influence  acting  in  n  reverse  diren sw  ii[i"-' 
them,  that  is  to  say,  none  making  them  stronger  and  more  ellicienttliiui  tl'-j  I 
ought  to  be.    There  can  be  no  &vorable  inflneuco  of  suck  a  nature,  for  exaaij'i'  - 
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K  to  nuke  the  shnpte  one-^n  battery,  before  mentioned,  eqniyalent  to  a  battery 
(wr)  ten  times  oa  lar^. 

(t  must  not  be  auppoeed  from  what  is  eaid  in  relation  to  la^r  fortifications 
ihat  their  magnitude  necessarily  involves  imperfection  or  weaknees,  nor  because 
1  hive  considered  small  and  simple  works  as  affording  the  best  solution  to  the 
qaestion  of  relative  force  must  it  be  inferred  that  sniiill  works  are  suited  to  all 
circumstances.  I  speak  here  in  reference  merely  to  the  jud^ent  we  are  en- 
tilled  to  form  of  the  relative  power  of  these  antagonist  fortes  from  their  contests 
u  exhibited  in  history.  In  instances  of  the  latter  sort  there  cannot,  from  the 
EMnre  of  the  cases,  be  any  important  in6uence  operating  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, or  for  which  we  caunot  make  due  allowanceB,  while  in  examples  of  the 
former  kind  we  may  be  in  the  dark  as  to  many  vital  matters. 

These  observations  have  been  deemed  necessary  because,  in  judging  of  this 
matter,  it  might  not  be  so  obvious  that  certain  brilliant  and  striking  results 
should  not  be  adopted  as  affording  the  true  test  of  relative  power.  It  would  be 
more  naturul  to  turn  to  Copenhagen  and  Algiers  as  indicating  where  the  power 
lice,  than  to  Charleston  and  8toniugton,  and  yet  these  latter  as  indices  would  be 
tme  and  the  former  false. 

We  will  now  turn  tfl  certain  examples. 

"  The  name  of  Martello  tower  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  good  de- 
fence made  by  a  small  round  tower  in  the  Hay  of  MavtcUo,  in  Corsica,  in  the 
year  1794,  which  although  armed  with  one  heavy  run  only,  beat  off  one  or  two 
iirtlii<h  abipA-of-war  without  sustaining  any  material  injury  fi'om  their  fire.  But 
lliis  circumstaccc  ought  merely  to  have  proved  the  sujieriority  which  guns  ou 
ehore  must  always  in  eenain  situations  possess  over  those  of  sliipptng,  no  matter 
wbe(htT  the  fotmcr  are  mounted  in  a  tower  or  not.  Th'it  this  is  a  just  doeistou 
will  perbapa  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  are  acquaint)^  with  the  following 
tqually  remarkable,  hut  le«s  generally  known  fact,  which  occurred  about  twelve 
years  afterward  in  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

"  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Pompee,  an  eighty-gun  ship,  the  Hydra,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns.  Captain  Maiihy,  and  another  frigate,  anchored  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from  a  battery  of  two  guns  situated  on  the  extremity  of  Cape  Leeosn,  and 
prot<H:ted  from  awault  by  a  tower  ui  which  were  iive-and-twenty  French  soldier;, 
coraoianded  by  a  lieutenant. 

"The  line-of -battle  ship  and  the  frigate  fired  successive  broadsides  till  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  the  battery  continually  replying  with  a  slow 
bnt  destructive  effect.  The  Pompec  (at  which  ship  alone  it  directed  its  fire)  had 
forty  shot  in  her  hull,  her  roizzen  topmast  carried  away,  a  lientenant,  midship- 
man, and  fireman  killed,  and  thirty  men  wounded.  At  length,  force  provingin- 
effectnal,  negotiations  were  resyrtid  to;  and,  afWr  some  hours  parley,  the  otiticer, 
H  Con«icao  and  relative  of  Napoleon,  capitulated.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
carriage  of  one  of  the  two  guns  had  failed  on  the  second  Aiat,  and  the  gun  had 
f  iib:K^uentIy  been  fired  lying  on  the  sill  of  the  embm^urui  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
attack  of  an  eighty-gun  ship  and  two  frigates  had  been  i-eaisted  by  a  single 
|(iece  of  ordnance." — (Jonmul  of  Sieges,  by  Colonel  Juhu  T.  Jones.) 

"The  Coraican  tower  above  mentioned,  which  bad  in  like  manner  completely 
luiHed  a  naval  camionade,  was  vi^ry  soon  found  to  surrender  when  atluckcd  by 
Luidj  not,  however,  before  a  small  battery  had  been  made  (erected)  to  reduce 
it,"— (Paisley 'a  Course,  vol.  iii.) 

Here  are  two  examples :  1st.  A  single  heavy  gun  mounted  on  a  tower  beat  off 
one  or  two  British  ships;  2d.  A  barbette  battery,  conlainitig  two  guns,  beat  off 
a  British  eighty-g^n  ship,  supported  by  two  frigatef. 

It  wonid  seem  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to  either  instance  as 
trials  of  relative  power.  There  is  no  complication  of  cirenmstancea  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  nothing  to  confuse  or  mislead;  all  is  perfectly  simple  and  plain. 
A  small  body  of  artillery  judiciously  posted  ou  the  shore  is  attacked  by  armed 
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vcbscIh  bearing  forty  or  fifty  times  b»  many  gnne,  (uid  tte  ships,  nnable  to  pro- 
iuer:  any  effect  of  consequence,  are  beaten  off  with  losa. 

Tiie  cases  present  no  peculiar  advantage  on  the  aide  of  the  battetie?,  either  a." 
regards  [loeition  or  qnality,  for  both  worka  were  immediately  reduced  by  s  Innil 
attack — that  which  tlie  eighty-eun  ship  and  two  frigates  were  nnable  to  effcrt 
being  immediately  accomplisheu  by  landing  two  field-pieces  with  a  verj'  sniall 
portion  of  llie  crow  of  one  of  the  vessels.  On  the  other  hsnd,  there  w*<  n« 
peculiar  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  the  ships,  as  the  time  and  mode  of  attnck 
were  of  their  own  choice. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  ttnjust  dispameemcnt  of  the  Tesaels  in  llie 
manner  of  representing  tlie  aSairs,  the  language  of  liritish  military  writers  (ilie 
ships  being  British)  has  been  exactly  qnoted. — (See  Paisley's  Course  of  Kli'- 
meiitary  Fortification?,  vol,  ii,  nnd  Journal  of  Sieges,  by  Colonel  John  T.  Jont*.) 

Had  the  representation  of  these  actions  been  taken  from  the  victoriona  partv. 
the  result,  probably,  would  have  appeared  still  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

The  circumstances  attending  tbc  attack  and  defence  of  Copenhagen,  in  A[in). 
1801,  have  already  been  briefly  stated.  A  more  minute  description  will  he 
found  in  House  document  No.  20G,  1st  session,  26th  Oongresa. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  a  great  instance  of  naval  success.  In  which  tbeT>  i^ 
no  room  to  tlouht  the  extent  to  which  fortifications  were  engaged.  Thh  in- 
stance is  the  attack  on  Algiers,  in  1816.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  ciri- 
biued  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  mounting  about  one  thousand  guns,  under  ttu' 
command  of  I>ird  Kxmouth. 

In  the  fortifications  that  looked  towards  the  water  there  are  ennmerated,  in  a 
plan  supposed  to  be  antbeutic,  three  hundred  and  twenty  guns;  but  not  wn 
than  two  hundred  of  these  could  act  upon  the  fleet  as  it  lay,  The  ratio  of  the 
forces  engaged,  therefore,  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  guns,  {saying  nolbin^' 
of  the  calibrcH,  of  which  we  know  nothing,)  was  about  as  five  to  two.  The  ac- 
tion continued  from  a  qnnrttY  befurc  three  until  nine,  without  lutormieaiou,  and 
did  not  cease  altogether  until  half  past  eleven. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  Algcrine  shipping  aii^l 
town  was  very  severe,  beciiusc  we  know  that  all  the  shipping  was  dcstri)yi'd  ex- 
cept some  small  vessels;  and  we  know,  also,  that  Lord  Exmonth  dictated  ih'' 
terms  of  the  treaty  that  followed. 

Honorable  as  this  result  was  to  the  combined  fleets,  and  happy  as  it  wa.<  f"r 
the  cause  of  humanity,  there  are,  nevertheless,  technical  circumstance*  c«b- 
neeted  with  it  that  excite  donbte  as  to  how  much  of  tbc  final  result  was  dui-  <" 
physical  chastisement,  to  moral  effect,  to  inherent  defects  in  the  defences,  and  t« 
ignorance  in  the  use  of  these  defences,  such  as  they  were.  That  the  lo^  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  tlie  city  and  workB  was  great  is  probable,  because  wi'  aiv 
informed  tliat  a  very  great  addition  had  been  made  to  the  garrison,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  attack,  under  some  impK'Ssion,  no  doubt,  that  a  landing  would  U' 
attempted.  For  the  service  of  the  guna  there  were  needed  but  three  or  fiiui 
thousand  men  at  the  utmost.  An  accumulation  beyond  that  number  would  add 
nothing  to  the  vigor  of  defence,  while,  by  cauaing  an  increase  of  die  casaiiti-?. 
it  would  heighten  the  terrors  of  the  combat.  The  depresaing  effect  of  this  1"-^ 
of  life  in  tbe  batteries  and  of  the  burning  of  buildings  within  th«  town  and 
about  the  mole  was,  of  course,  increased  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Algerint 
fleet  anchored  within  tbe  mole. 

We  have  no  meona  of  judging  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  works;  ot  ■■i 
their  fitness  for  tbe  task  of  contending  with  tbe  heavy  ships  of  modern  t)ii>-^- 

The  forts  and  batteries  on  the  shore  were  probably  too  elevated  to  be  c"m- 
manded  even  by  the  largest  of  the  soiling  ehips ;  and,  provided  these  guns  wtrr 
covered  with  a  proof  parapet,  they  may  be  regarded  as  being  well  situated. 
But  more  than  half  the  guns  engaged  were  in  the  Uolefaead  iaXterj,  and  lh<: 
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miific  of  attack  adopted,  especially  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  one  hundred  and 
tfu  gam,  wtut  calculated  to  test,  in  the  eevcroet  manner,  the  principles  on  which 
llii^  B-ork  had  been  planned.  She  eo  placed  herself,  witiiin  "fifty  yards"  of  the 
esiremity  of  iJiis  batterj-,  that  she  could  either  rake  or  take  in  reverse  every 
pan  of  it.  If  she  at  tlie  same  time  cnmmanded  the  battery — that  is  to  say,  if 
from  bfi  i-pai^dcck  she  could  look  down  upon  its  platform — then  she  must  at 
once,  with  her  grape  and  canister,  have  driven  the  garrison  from  that  phitform, 
leaving  only  the  lower  and  covered  tier  of  gune,  if  there  were  such  a  tier,  for 
service.  With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fortifications,  all  this  mu«t,  how- 
ever, be  left  to  conjectui'e, 

Bot  there  are  matters  connected  with  the  service  of  batteries  which  arc  not 
tonjeeture.     Not  a  shot  was  fired  until  the  Queen  Charlotte  had  anchored. 

What  a  different  vessel,  when  she  anchored,  might  not  this  ship  have  been  if 
th<*  Molehead  battety  had  employed  it^  fire,  of  more  than  one  hundred  guns,  in 
nking  her  from  the  time  she  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  lialf  until  she  had  an- 
chored within  fifty  yards!  How  different  might  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
fleet,  generally,  if  they  had  been  subjected  during  the  approach,  and  while  as- 
sumiog  their  stations,  to  the  raking  lii'e  of  all  the  two  hundred  guns! 
It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  red-hot  shot  was  fired  from  the  batteries. 
We  might  almost  rest  on  this  fact,  and  assert  that  a  defence  which  had  failed 
to  provide  itself  with  this  ausiliaiy  means  must  have  beeu  carried  on  in  disre- 
gard if  not  in  violation  of  all  rules,  all  knowledge,  and  all  experience;  that  it 
was  probably  without  plan  or  combination,  and  not  lefs  probably  without  prepa- 
ration m  other  particulars  of  importance  scarcely  inferior. 

Before  leaving  this  example  it  may  be  well  to  iniiuire  what,  after  a1),  was  the 
4'Sect  of  these  batterien  upon  the  ships,  corajmred  with  the  effect  of  ships  npon 
shins. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  French  fleet,  rated  at  oue  thousand  one  hundred 
and  aiaety  guns,  caused  a  loss  in  Nelson's  tieet  of  eight  huudred  and  ninety -five 
killed  and  wounded,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  ten  French  guns  to  less  tlian 
«ight  KugEishm^i  kitted  and  wounded.  In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  French 
fiii-t  rAiried  not  let's  than  three  thousand  guns,  and  they  caused  a  loss  to  the 
English  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  killed  and  wounded, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  ten  guns  to  less  tli^  six  killed  and  wounded.  In 
this  affair  of  Algiers,  with  a  force  not  exceeding  two  hundred  guns,  the  batteries 
caused  a  lose  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-thi«e  killed  and  wounded,  being  in 
ihc  pro[M)rlinn  of  ten  guns  t«  forty -four  men  ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  every 
gun  tliiit  was  pointed  over  the  bay,  (say  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns,)  the 
proportion  will  be  ten  guns  to  twenty-five  men  ;  being  an  effect  more  than  three 
limee  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  French  ships  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
and  more  than  four  times  ns  great  as  that  produced  by  the  same  nation  at  Tm- 
felgar. 

While  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  this  battle  the  mind  is  not  satisfied 
with  any  reasons  that  present  themselves  for  the  wttlidrawal  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
the  moment  the  land  wind  enabled  him  to  do  so,  on  the  supposition  of  entire 
success  on  his  part.  It  is  not  understood  why  he  should  feel  the  great  anxiety 
he  states  himself  to  have  bflcn  under  that  this  wind  should  spring  up.  '■  Provi- 
deni^  at  this  interval,"  (between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,)  "  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usu^  land  wind  common  in  this  bay,  anil  my  expectations 
wert!  completed.  Wc  were  all  hands  employed  in  warping  and  towing  off.  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole  were  under  sail  and  came  to  anchor  out  of 
ihi-  reach  of  sheila  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours  of  incessant  labor." 
Now  if  anything  had  been  decided  by  the  action  it  mnst  have  hetin  one  of 
two  things :  citlicT  the  ships  were  victorious  or  the  batteries  were  so.  If  the 
ships  w<irc  completely  victorious  it  would  seem  to  have  been  judicious  for  them 
'  jre  they  were,  in  order,  if  there  was  to  be  any  more  fighting,  to  be 
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ready  to  prcBP  their  advantngG,  and  especially  in  order  to  maiatain  the  aecend- 
ency,  by  prevpnting  the  remuunting  of  gnns,  repairing  batteries  and  re-sapplying 
th4>in  with  munitiouB,  kc. 

Had  the  people  pos^fseed  the  tnflexihility  report  aecribed  to  the  Dey.  and  had 
they  set  zealously  about  the  work  of  preparation  for  a  new  contest,  it  might  nnt 
have  been  easy  for  Lord  Exmouth,  in  the  condition  to  which  hie  ships  are 
acknowledged  by  authentic  accoante  to  have  been  rednced,  to  enforce  hiii 
demands.  It  is  not  understood,  therefore,  why,  if  he  had  been  bo  Bnccessfnl  as 
to  be  certain  that  his  end  was  attained,  he  shonld  be  bo  anxiona  to  get  out  of 
gun-shot,  when  by  so  doing  he  involved  the  issue  in  more  or  leas  donbt  and 
hazard. 

He  relied  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  people  by  his  dreadfiil  cmuionadi-. 
and  the  result  proves  that  lie  whs  right ;  but  his  anxiety  to  clear  the  vessels 
from  the  contest  shows  that  there  was  a  power  still  nnconqnered,  which  he 
thought  it  best  to  leave  to  be  restrained  by  tne  suffering  popnlation  of  the  city 
than  keep  in  a  etM-?  of  exasperation  and  activity  by  his  preaencc.  What  was 
this  power  hut  an  unsubdued  energy  in  the  batteries  1 

Tlie  tnte  solution  of  the  question  is,  then,  not  so  much  tbe  amount  of  rnjury 
done  on  the  one  side  or  the  other — particularly  as  there  was,  ob  the  one  side,  a 
city  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  batteries — as  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  partii-s 
when  the  battle  closed  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  All  political  agitation  and 
popular  clamor  aside,  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  fight  been  con- 
tinued, or  even  had  Lord  Exmouth  renewed  it  next  morning  } 

These  are  questions  that  can  be  answered  only  on  conji*ture  ;  but  the  manner 
the  battle  endt'd  certainly  leaves  room  for  many  doubts  whether,  had  the  sub- 
sequent demands  of  Lord  Exmouth  been  rejected,  he  had  it  in  bis  power  in 
enforce  them  by  his  ships ;  whether,  indeed,  if  he  had  renewed  the  fight,  be 
would  not  have  been  signally  defeated. 

On  the  whole,  this  battle,  although  it  stands  pre-eminent  as  an  eiainple  of 
naval  success  over  batteries',  presents  no  ailment  to  shake  the  confidt-in-e 
which  fortiti cations,  well  eituattd,  well  planned,  and  well  fouglit,  deserve  as  ibt 
defences  of  a  seaboard. 

GihraltoT. — The  attack  on  the  water  batteries  of  Gibraltar,  in  September. 
1782,  hy  the  French  and  Spanish  floating  batteries,  is  a  well  known  iustance  of 
the  power  of  guns  on  phorc. 

These  rtoating  batteries  had  been  rendered,  as  was  supposed,  shot  proof  ai^l 
shell  proof,  bv  several  additional  thicknesses  of  timber  to  the  sides,  uid  by 
covering  the  ^ecks  with  a  roof  of  sloping  limbers. 

They  mounted  one  hnndred  and  forty-two  guns  on  the  engaged  side,  with 
seventy  in  reser^■e  to  replace  any  that  might  be  dismounted.  They  were 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  walls,  and  wert- 
opposed  by  about  eiglity-five  guns. 

After  a  protracted  catinonaue  nine  of  the  floating  batteries  were  burnt  by  hot 
shgt  from  the  shore,  and  the  tenth,  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  th« 
victors,  was  set  on  fire  by  them. 

No  material  injury  was  done  to  the  works  of  the  town  by  their  fire,  and  mIv 
eighty-five  men  and  officers  were  killed  and  wouuded  by  the  fire  from  these  vc#. 
si'ls,  together  with  a  very  violent  cannonade  and  bombardment  from  the  siig^ 
baiter  icM. 

BaliU.  of  Alge*ira».— On  the  6th  of  July.  1801,  the  French  admiral  Lenoi* 
was  lying  at  anchor  off  ihe  town  of  Algesiras  with  two  ships  of  eighty  gmu. 
line  of  ceveiity-four  gnns,  and  one  frigate.  To  tbe  south  of  him,  ou  a  small 
inland,  was  a  noltery,  colled  the  Oreen  island  battery,  mounting  seven  cightivn 
and  twenty -four  pounders  ;  and  to  the  north  of  him,  on  the  main,  another  h*i- 
lery,  called  St.  Jacques's  battery,  mounting  five  eighleeu-ponudeis.  Thefe 
were,  besides,  fourteen  Spanish  gunboats  anchored  near,  niakipg  a  total  of  tfcne 
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hundred  and  eiz  gone  afloat  and  tvelvegnnB  in  battery — altogether  three  hundred 
aud  dgbtecn  gutis. 

Sir  James  Saumnn^z  hearing  that  Lcnoia  was  in  this  position,  advanced 
agxinst  him  from  Cudiz  with  two  sbipd  of  eighty  guns,  four  of  aeventy-four 
piDH,  one  frigate,  and  a  lugger — in  nil  five  tiundred  and  two  guns.  On  hie  ap- 
pruach,  Lenois,  who  was  ancliorcd  in  a  line  nearly  north  and  south  at  some  dis- 
Mncp  from  the  shore,  cut  bis  cables,  and  ran  into  shoal  water  to  previ:nt  being 
(Iiiulilcd  upon  fay  the  British  line :  tbia  man<xuvre  at  the  same  time  entirely  nn- 
Bflsked  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 

The  Haanihal,  one  of  the  British  seventy-fours,  in  attempting  to  close  with 
the  Freucfa  admiral,  touched  the  ground  and  could  not  be  floated  off.  She.  bow- 
errr,  continued  the  fight  with  great  obstinacy,  even  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  was  detterted  by  her  consorts.  Not  being  able  to  double  upon  the  French 
line,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assault  the  Green  island  battery,  which,  being 
badly  served  by  the  Spaniards,  had  nearly  ceased  firing. 

But  this  attempt  was  anticipated  by  the  arrival  at  the  island  of  a  party  sent 
from  the  French  frigate  lying  near;  and  the  asitault  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
to  the  English  of  one  boat  sunk  and  another  taken — the  Frenchmen  renewing 
with  vigor  the  fire  of  the  battery.  At  the  north  end  of  the  line  tlie  French  admi- 
ral wail  aided  by  seven  gunboats,  which  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  fight  that 
five  of  them  were  sunk  or  rendered  unserviceable.  The  St.  Jacques  battciy  being, 
liiiwerer,  served  sluggishly  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French  sent  a  party  from  the 
Dci^aix  to  impart  greater  activity  and  effect. 

Aftvrtheeombat  had  continued  about  six  hours,  the  British  squadron  drew  off 
greatly  dnmiiged,  leaving  the  Huiiiiibnl  seventy-four  alone  and  aground;  and  she, 
afier  suffering  gnrat  loss,  was  ubiiged  to  strike.  The  French  insist  that  the 
I'umut^',  an  English  ship  of  eighty  guns,  liad  struck  her  colors;  but  as  they 
could  not  take  possession,  she  drifted  off  and  was  towed  away:  it  is  believed  she 
Has  entirely  dismaated. 

We  do  not  know  the  loss  in  the  French  squadron,  but  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  mifsiug  in  the  English  fleet  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  aeventy-five 
men ;  being  more  than  twelve  men  for  every  ten  gnus  against  them,  and  being 
twice  UM  great  in  proportion  as  the  English  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

lu  this  battle  of  Atgesiras  there  were  five  hundred  and  two  En^jsh  guns 
afloat  acting  against  three  hundred  and  six  French  guns  afloat.  As  the  Engtieh 
chose  their  own  time  for  tbe  attack  and  had  the  wind,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
>'uppose  that  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  EuffUsh  guns  were  a  match  for  the 
thn«  hundred  and  six  guns  of  the  French  vcBsels.  This  will  leave  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  English  guns  afloat,  opposed  to  the  twelve  guns  in  the  batteries; 
or,  n-ckoning  one  side  only  of  each  ship,  it  shows  ninety-eight  guns  in  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  to  have  been  overmatched  by  the  twelve  guns  in  the  batteries. 

There  never  was  a  more  signal  and  complete  discomfiture,  and  it  will  admit  of 
no  other  explanation  than  that  just  given;  namely,  that  the  two  small  batterie^^^, 
one  of  five  and  the  other  of  seven  guns,  partly  eighteen  and  portly  twenty-four 
pounders,  more  than  compt-'usated  for  tbe  difference  in  favor  of  tho  British  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  niuety-six  ginis. 

The  Hannibal  got  agroond,  it  is  true;  but  she  continued  to  use  her  guns,  with 
the  best  effect,  until  she  surrendered;  and  even  on  the  supposition  that  ibis  ship 
waM  uaclese  after  she  grounded,  the  British  had  still  an  excels  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  guns  over  the  French  fleet  and  batteries. 

The*!  batteries  were  well  placed,  and  probably  well  planneil  and  construetwl, 
but  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  them;  their  condition  before  the  fight 
W)is  couploined  of  by  Admiral  Lenois,  and  th(;y  were  Ludly  fought  in  the  curly 
l«rt  of  llie  action ;  still  the  twelve  guns  on  shore  were  found  to  be  more  than 
etjuLvaleut  to  two  seventy-fours  and  one  frigate. 
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Battle  of  FtieMtfrabia. — ^Thia  recent  aflkir  intrudncee  eteam  hattenei  to  oar 

notice. 

Ou  the  11th  of  July,  X83G,  eis  armed  Pteflmers,  togi^thcr  with  two  Brilj^b  and 
fcvi^ral  Spanish  guiiLoate,  attacked  thu  little  tawn  iif  Fuenterabia.  The  iiUte 
iH  surrounded  only  by  on  old  wall,  and  two  gone  of  email  calibre,  to  whidi,  on 
the  evening  of  the  attack,  a.  third  put  of  lar^r  calibre  woii  added,  formt'd  the 
entire  of  ita  artillery.  The  squadron  cannonaded  this  place  during  n  whole  day, 
and  effected  absolutely  nothing  beyond  unrooling  and  demolishing  a  lew  pwir 
and  paltry  houeeit,  not  worth,  perhajiti,  the  ammunition  wasted  in  the  attack. 
What  may  have  been  the  number  of  guna  and  weight  of  metal  which  the  au^- 
auta  brought  is  unknown;  though  the  Buperiority,  independent  of  the  eapmnr 
weight  of  metal,  miut  have  been  ut  least  ten  to  one ;  but  not  the  eligbtcat  mUiuiy 
result  was  obtained. — (See  United  Service  Journal,  Angutt  1836,  p.  531.) 

We  will  now  turn  to  atloirH  of  a  similar  character  on  our  own  coast. 

In  June,  1776,  Sir  Peter  Porker,  commanding  a  squadron  of  two  ships  of  fifty 
guns,  fi)ur  of  twenty-eight  guns,  two  of  twenty  gune,  and  a  bomb  ketch — in  aU 
(according  to  their  rate)  two  hundred  and  tifty-two  guns — attacked  Fort  Moattfie, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fort  mounted  "  about  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  aitillery." 
Three  of  the  smaller  vessels  were  aground  for  a  time  during  the  aeticH),  and  one 
of  them  could  not  be  floated  ofi',  and  was  in  conseijuenee  burnt  by  the  English. 
Deducting  tbia  vessel  as  not  contributing  to  the  attack,  and  supposing  the  other 
two  were  engaged  but  half  the  time,  the  Knghsh  force  may  be  estimat«d  at  tva 
hundred  guns  i  or  reckoning  one  broadside  only,  at  one  huudred  guus  against 
thirty  guns. 

The  English  were  defeated  with  great  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  the  vewels; 
while  the  fort  suffered  in  no  material  degree,  and  lost  but  thirty  men.  The  killiJ 
and  wounded  in  the  squadron  were  reported  by  the  commodure  to  be  two  huu- 
dred and  five;  being  for  every  ten  guns  employed  agniust  them  more  than 
sixty-eight  men  killed  and  wounded — a  loss  more  than  eleven  times  as  great,  b 
proportion  to  the  opposing  force,  as  the  loss  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 

In  September,  1614,  a  squadron  of  small  vessels,  consisting  of  two  ships  and 
two  brigs,  mounting  about  ninety  guns,  attacked  Port  Bnyer,  at  the  month 
of  Mobile  bay.  A  false  attack  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  a  party  of  tDannci-, 
artillery,  and  Indians,  on  the  land  side.  The  fort  was  very  small,  and  cooU 
not  have  mounted  more  than  twenty  guns  on  all  sides,  nor  more  than  fifteen  gnw 
on  the  water  fronts.  The  action  continued  between  two  and  three  hoars,  when 
one  of  the  ships,  being  so  injured,  as  tn  be  uu manageable,  drifted  ashore  nnder 
I  be  guns,  and  was  abandoned  and  burnt  by  the  English;  the  other  Tesaels  iv 
Ireated,  after  suffering  severely. 

There  were  ten  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fort;  the  loss  on  the  other  pact 
is  not  known. 

The  affair  of  Stonington,  during  the  last  war,  affords  another  ioBtance  of  sac- 
cessfnl  defence  by  a  battery.  In  this  case  there  were  only  two  guns  (eifrhteen- 
iioundeiB)  in  a  battery  which  waa  only  three  feet  high,  and  without  enabraznrr^ 
The  battery  being  manzicd  exclnsively  by  citizen  volunteers  from  the  tiiwn, 
repelled  a  persevering  attack  of  a  Bloop«)f-war,  causing  serious  loss  and  dama^- 
but  suffering  none. 

In  order  not  to  extend  this  branch  of  the  report  further,  I  beg  leave  to  ret'-T 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  attack  of  the  French,  in  1S38,  on  the  castle  of  M- 
Jnan  d'L'Uoa,  to  thu  document  before  referred  to. — (House  Doc.  gOti,  Jsi  Bes^i"u> 
^Gtli  Congress,  p.  25.)  For  the  same  reason  I  abstahi  from  intrudneing  M'vcnl 
Lihcrs  instances  which,  though  interesting  and  instructive,  would  not  sensiU; 
tffcct  thu  argument. 

In  the  tiict  quoted  above  there  is  no  illustration  of  the  eff<,-ct  of  bot  ^hut. 
except  in  the  case  of  Cibraltar.     In  that  atUck  the  fioatiug  batteriea  wtte 
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nude  proof  aguaet  cold  shot,  and,  ne  waa  thouf^ht  by  the  onBtntctor,  proof 
a^nxt  hot  fliot  also;  and  eo,  indeed,  for  a  time,  it  seemed.  It  was  conceived 
tLat  llie  hot  shot,  when  buried  deep  in  the  cloecly  jointed  timbers,  would 
KHTrely  communicate  flame,  and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  the  use  of  the 
lire-t'iiginea  provided,  to  subdue  bo  stifled  a  combustion. 

By  making  these  floating  batteries  impenetrable  to  shot,  it  was  suppoHeJ  they 
had  lieen  reudered  equal  in  perfectly  smooth  water  ta  land  batteriea,  {^n  for  gun. 
And  BO  they  might  /Am  have  been,  nearly,  had  the  incombustibility  of  the 
liUor  been  imparted  to  them.  But  now  resistance  to  fire  would  not  Huffice ; 
tlioce  floating  batteries  must  either  repel  these  horizontal  shells  from  their  bul- 
varks,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  permit  them  to  pass  though  both  sides. 
Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  exhibit  the  tremendous  effect  of  these  shells 
ihaii  a  vessel  so  thicksided  as  to  stop  every  shell,  allowing  it  to  burst  when 
SDiTounded  by  several  feet  of  timber ;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
supposing  that,  by  thickening  the  bulwarks  of  vessel s-of- war,  or  fitting  up  steam- 
hatleries  with  shot-proof  sides,  the  eflucts  of  land  batteries  are  to  be  annnlled 
or  in  any  material  degree  modified. 

Tins  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  summed  up  with  the  remark  that  the  facts 
of  history  and  the  practice  of  all  warlike  nations  are  in  jierfect  accordance  with 
the  conclusioDB  of  theory.  The  results  that  reason  auticipatcd  have  occurred 
again  and  again.  And  en  long  as  on  the  one  side  batteries  are  formed  of  earth 
and  stone,  aud  on  the  other,  ships  are  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  element 
im  which  they  float,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  they  move — so 
long  as  they  can  be  penetrated  by  solid  shot,  set  on  fire  or  blown  uphy  hot  shot, 
or  torn  piecemeal  by  shells,  the  same  results  must  inevitably  he  repeated  at  each 
succeeding  trial. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  gimeral  principle  herein  contended  for, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  batteries  in  a  contest  with  sliijis,  might  be  admitted, 
and  Klill  it  would  remain  to  show  that  batteries  constitute  the  kind  of  defence 
hest  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants.  This  is  true ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  lo  con- 
cider,  severally,  the  cases  to  which  defence  must  ho  applied.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  first  to  recal  the  general  scope  of  the  preceding  argument.  It  has 
been  contended  that  floating  defences  should  not  ho  relied  on — not  because 
they  are  actually  incompetent  to  tht^  duty,  hut  Iwcause  they  cannot  fulfil  this 
doty  unless  provided  in  inordinate  numbers,  and  at  a  boundless  expense;  aud  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  remark  is  generally  true,  whether  the  defen- 
sive fleet  be  made  up  of  sea-going  vessels,  of  floating  batteries,  or  of  steam  bat- 
teries- I  have  next  urged  the  point  that  properly  planned  and  constructed 
hattenes  are  an  overmatch  for  vessels- of -war,  even  when  greatly  inferior  to 
ibein  in  armament — sustaining  the  opinion  by  many  striking  examples,  and 
explaining  satisfactorily  instances  that  have  cast  any  doubt  on  such  contests. 

If  the  facts  aud  reasoning  presented  do  not  convey  the  same  strong  couvictiona 
that  sway  my  own  mind,  it  must  be  because  I  have  obscured  ratlier  than  illns- 
trsted  them;  for  it  would  teem  t«  he  impossible  that  fiicts  could  be  more  uncx- 
cc[)tionabte  or  reasons  more  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  However  that  may  be, 
I  now  leave  them  to  candid  and  dispassionate  revisal,  and  proceed  to  examine 
the  mode  of  applying  these  defences  to  onr  own  coasts. 

It  may  be  well  to  divide  these  into  several  distiuct  classes. 

1.  There  will  be  all  the  smaller  towns  upon  the  coast,  constituting  a  very 
uumerous  class. 

At  the  same  time  that  no  one  of  these,  of  itself,  would  provoke  an  enterprise 
of  roogiiiCnde,  it  is  still  necessary  to  gnard  each  aud  all  against  the  lesser 
attncke.  A  small  vessel  might  suffice  to  gnard  against  single  vessels  that  would 
otherwise  be  tempted  by  the  facility  to  hum  the  shipping  and  exact  a  contribu- 
tion; but  something  more  than  this  is  necessary,  since  the  amount  of  temptation 
held  oat  br  a  anmber  of  these  towns  would  be  apt  to  Induce  opcratioue  on  a 
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larger  scale.  It  might  often  happen,  moreover,  that  nur  own  veacela-of-war 
would  be  conetrained  to  take  refuge  in  these  harbors,  and  they  ithould  fiiid  corer 
from  the  pursuer. 

Although  the  harbore  of  which  we  now  speak  afford  every  variMv  of  form 
and  dimeuBioii,  there  ore  few,  or  none,  wherein  one  or  two  small  forts  an<l  bBttcrifi 
cannot  be  so  placed  an  to  command  all  the  water  that  a  ship-of-war  ran  he  in. 
as  well  &a  the  channel  by  which  she  must  enter.  While  the  circnmBlMiMs  rf 
no  two  of  them  are  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  modify  the  defences  to  be  applied  to 
them  severally,  all  should  fulfil  certain  common  conditions,  namely :  the  pasia^ 
into  the  harbors  should  be  atrongly  commanded ;  the  enemy  should  find  no  pUce 
after  paaaing  wherein  he  would  be  safe  from  shot  and  shells;  and  the  works 
sbontd  be  inaccessible  to  sudden  escalade — that  is  to  tay,  a  small  {;vnnin 
should  be  able  to  repel  such  an  assault.  With  works  answering  to  these  eoodi- 
tioDS,  and  of  degrees  of  strength  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  their  respectiTe 
trusts,  this  class  of  harbors  may  be  regarded  as  secure.  I  cannot,  however,  berr 
avoid  asking  what  would  be  the  mode  of  defence,  if  purely  n«%-al,  of  tbNe 
liarbflfB  t  Suppose  the  circumstances  are  deemed  to  require  the  presence  of  « 
frigate,  or  a  steam-frigate,  or  an  equivalent  in  gunboats;  would  not  tvo  hostile 
frigates  or  two  steam-fngates  infellibly  arrive  iu  quest}  Could  there  be  deviml 
a  system  more  certain  to  result  in  the  capture  of  our  vessels  and  ibe  submiivioQ 
of  our  towns  I 

2.  Another  class  will  consist  of  great  establishments,  snch  aa  larger  cities,  naval 
depots,  ice.,  situated  in  harbors  not  of  too  great  ext«ut  to  admit  of  good  defenrc 
at  the  entrance,  and  also  at  every  successive  point,  so  that  an  enemy  could  find 
no  spot  within  in  which  he  could  safely  prepare  for  operations  ulterior  to  xhe 
mere  forcing  an  entrance. 

In  this  class  are  to  be  found  objects  that  are  in  every  sense  of  the  hi^iht^t 
value.  On  the  one  hand,  accumulations  of  military  and  naval  material,  and 
structure  for  naval  accommodation  that  could  not  be  replaced  during  a  war. 
which  are  of  indispensable  necessity  and  of  great  coat;  and  on  the  other  band, 
the  untold  wealth  of  great  cities.  As  these  objects  must  be  great  in  the  eye.'  <>i 
the  enemy — great  for  him  to  gain  and  for  us  to  lose — corresponding  efibri*  on 
his  part  must  be  looked  for  and  guarded  against.  If  he  come  at  all,  it  will  be 
in  power;  and  the  preparations  on  our  part  must  be  commensurate. 

The  eutrance  to  the  harbor  and  all  the  narrow  passes  within  it  must  be  occ»- 
pied  with  heavy  batteries  ;  and  if  nature  does  not  affi9rd  all  the  positions  deemed 
requisite,  some  must,  if  practicable,  be  formed  artificially.  Batteries  shooU 
stuceed  each  other  along  the  channel,  so  that  the  enemy  may  nowh«c  find 
shelter  from  effective  range  of  shot  and  shells  while  within  the  harbor,  even 
should  he  succeed  in  passing  the  first  batteries.  Provided  the  shores  admit  this 
disposition,  and  the  defence  be  supplied  with  an  armament  numerous,  heavy, 
and  selected  with  reference  to  the  efTects  on  shipping,  the  tacts  quoted  from 
history  show  that  these  defences  may  be  relied  on. 

If  the  mere  passing  under  sail  with  a  loading  wind  and  tide  one  or  even  twrt 
sets  of  batteries,  and  then  carrying  on  operations  out  of  the  reach  of  these  or  mt 
other,  were  all,  the  cnejny  might  i>erhapB  accomplish  it ;  but  the  present  snppH- 
tion  is,  that  with  this  class  his  ulti^rior  proceedings,  aai  finally  his  return,  ar^  tn 
be  subject  to  the  incessant  action  of  the  defences. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  consider  a  third  class,  consisting  of  establish m<3its  "i* 
importance  situated  at  a  distance  np  some  river  or  bay,  there  being  iaiemiediM' 
space  too  wide  to  be  commanded  from  the  shores.  In  such  casea  the  defi-n"- 
must  be  concentrated  upon  the  narrow  passes,  and  must,  of  course,  be  api'ii- 
tioned  in  annament  to  the  value  of  the  objects  covered.  When  the  value  i*  o"i 
very  great,  a  stout  array  of  batteries  at  the  bt!st  positions  would  detw  an  enrtoy 
from  an  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  since  his  advantage,  in  case  of  snttes^ 
would  not  be  commensurate  with  any  imminent  risk.    But  wWi  the  mot*  "h- 
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nble  MtabliehmmtB  it  might  be  otherwiee.  The  eonsetjuence  of  Bnccrae  might 
Jui^rify  all  the  risk  tn  be  enconntcred  io  rapidly  jiassitig  in  face  of  batteri(?s,  how- 
erer  powerfol.  Thia  condition  of  things  rcqnirea  peculiitr  precautions  under  any 
iyttfm  of  defence.  If,  after  having  occupied  the  phorpf  in  the  narrow  places  in 
the  beet  matuier  with  bstterie?,  we  are  of  opinion  that  tlin  temptation  may  induce 
the  enemy,  notwithatanding,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  the  obstruction  of  the  paesnge 
muHt  be  resorted  to.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  permanent  obstruction  of  the 
passage;  such  a  resort,  besides  the  great  expense,  might  entail  the  ruin  of  the 
channel.  The  obstruction  is  meant  to  be  the  temporary  closing  by  heavy  float- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  double  line  of  rafts,  each  raft  being  of  large  size  and 
anchored  with  strong  chains,  would  make  it  impoKsiblF^  to  pass  without  first 
removing  some  of  the  obstructions;  and  it  might  clearly  be  made  impossible  to 
pffeet  this  removal  under  the  fire  of  batteries.  Such  obstructions  need  not  be 
FMorted  to  until  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  as  they  could  then  be  speedily  formed 
should  the  preparation  of  the  enemy  he  of  a  threatening  nature. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  theae  obstructions  tnconsifitcnt  with  our  use  of  part 
of  the  channel,  since  two  or  three  of  the  reSte  might  be  kept  out  of  tine,  ready  to 
move  into  their  places  at  an  hour's  notice. 

I'fae  greatest  danger  to  which  these  obstructions  would  he  exposed  would  be 
from  explosive  vessels,  and  from  these  they  might  be  protected  ty  a  boom  or  a 
Ibe  of  smaller  ral^s  in  front. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  when  the  inducements 
are  such  as  to  bring  the  enemy  forward  in  great  power,  and  efficient  batteries  can 
he  established  only  at  a  few  points,  we  are  not  then  to  rely  on  them  exclusively. 
In  such  a  case  the  enemy  should  be  stopped  by  some  physical  impediments,  and 
the  battt-ries  must  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  hia  removing  these  imjiediments ; 
and  alao  to  prevail  in  a  cannonade,  should  the  enemy  undertake  to  silence  the 
works.  Not  to  encumber  this  report  with  details  in  relation  to  these  channel 
obstructions,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  for  them  to  the  same  document  206,  page  34. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  Buch  expedients  need  not  be  resorted  to,  except 
to  cover  objects  of  the  highest  importance  and  value,  such  as  would  induce  an 
enemv  to  risk  a  large  expedition.  For  oiijects  of  less  importance  batteries  would 
afTcinf  ample  protection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  last  power  is,  when  once 
established  in  any  position,  a  constant  quantity,  and  although  it  should  be  incom- 
j)etent  to  effect  decisive  results  when  diSuned  over  a  large  fleet,  may  be  an  over- 
match for  any  small  force  upon  which  it  should  be  concentrated.  At  the  same 
lime,  therefore,  that  there  is  tlie  less  liability  to  heavy  attack,  there  will  be  in 
the  batteries  the  greater  capacity  of  resistance  to  others. 

It  mtwt  not  be  urged,  as  a  reproach  to  fortifications,  that  in  the  case  we  are 
considering  they  arc  obliged  to  call  in  aid  from  other  sources,  bo  long  as  these 
aids  are  cheap,  efficient,  and  of  easy  resort.  By  the  mode  suggested  the  defence 
will  undoubtedly  be  complete,  every  chance  of  success  being  on  the  side  of  the 
defence ;  that  is  to  sav,  if  any  confidence  is  to  he  platwl  in  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence How,  onthentnerbnnd,  will  the  same  security  be  attained  by  naval  means  T 
Only,  ad  before  shown,  by  keeping  within  the  harbor  a  fleeter  squudron,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  shall  be  at  all  timea  tuperior  to  the  enemy  in  number  of 
guns. 

In  a  naval  defence  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  obatmctjons  of  any  sort,  for 
there  can  be  no  lessening  of  the  array  of  guns  in  consef|U('nce  of  such  obstruction, 
because  if  these  ohstmctinnH  are  under  the  fire  of  the  floating  defences,  the  enemy 
will  first  snbdne  that  fire  and  then  remove  the  obstructions  at  his  h'isnre.  If  this 
fire  proves  too  powerful  for  the  enemy,  the  obstructions  wilt  have  been  unneccs- 
snry,  and  will  serve  only  to  shut  up  our  own  fleet,  preventing  the  prompt  pursuit 
of  a.  beaten  foe. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  dasa,  consisting  of  harborB,  or  rather  bays  or  eettiarieB,  of 
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Buch  cxpaiiM^  that  batterion  cJinnot  he  made  to  control  tlie  passA^.  There  Imve 
been  ln'i'urc  cjioken  of.  If  the  occuiiatiim  of  or  passaf^-  ilirough  these  miui  be 
defi-nilcil.  it  muat  he  by  other  Dieaiia  than  Iwtliriia upon  the  shore.  The reliaiue 
miwt,  frcim  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  fioating  defence  of  magnituje  at  lea*t 
equal  to  the  force  the  enemy  may  bring.  The  complete  defence  of  each  of  ihomi 
huy«  would,  therefore,  invulve  very  great  expeusc — certainly,  in  most  casei, 
gn*iiter  than  the  advantiipes  gaiued.  The  Chesapeake  hay  cannot,  for  instance, 
be  vhat  a°;aiuBt  a  fleet  by  tortificatiims ;  and  if  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  i«  lobe 
intenlitted,  it  must  be  by  the  presence  uf  a  not  inferior  fleet  to  his  own.  Instead 
of  sucli  a  system,  it  will  be  iMrtter  to  give  up  the  bay  to  the  enemy,  confinbg  our 
defence  to  the  more  important  harbore  and  rivers  that  discharge  into  the  hay. 

By  this  system  not  only  will  those  harbors  be  secured,  but  the  defences  will 
react  upi>n  the  bay  itself,  and  at  any  rate  secure  it  from  predatory  incursiom, 
becaui'e,  as  Iwfore  shown,  while  Hampton  Roads  and  the  navy  yai^  at  Korfuifc 
are  well  protected,  no  enemy  would  proceed  up  the  bay  with  any  less  force  than 
that  which  could  be  sent  out  from  the  navy  yard.  In  w.'rtain  caaes  of  brtiad 
waters,  wherein  au  enemy's  cruisers  might  desire  to  rendezvons  in  order  to 
prosecute  a  hh>ckade  or  as  a  shelter  in  tempestuous  weatlier,  there  may  be  posi- 
tions from  which  sea-mortars  can  reach  the  whole  anchorage,  altliongh  nothing 
could  be  done  witli  guns.  A  battery  of  sea-mortars,  well  secured  from  edcalaile. 
would  in  such  a  cose  afford  a  good  defence,  because  no  fleet  wOl  lie  at  anchor 
within  the  range  of  shells. 

In  thus  distributing  the  various  exposed  points  of  the  sea-coast  into  general 
classes,  aceoi'ding  to  tht;  most  appropriate  modes  of  defence,  we  do  not  find  that 
anything  can  be  substituted  lor  fortifications,  where  forlilications  arc  applicable, 
and  we  find  them  applicable  in  all  the  classes  but  the  last,  and  in  the  la^t  we 
shall  find  them  indispensable  as  auxiliaries.  In  this  \aist  class  there  an;,  no  doubl, 
Borne  cases  where  naval  means  must  constitute  the  active  and  operative  force;  and 
it  is  pnibabic  that  steam  batteries  may,  of  all  floating  defences,  be  most  suitable. 
as  before  stated. 

Ih-fure  proceeding  to  a  specification  of  the  positions  on  our  coast  reqiiiriTi;; 
fortific<tti<ms,  something  more  should  be  said  on  the  general  subject,  though  ou 
another  branch,  namely :  tlie  proper  magnitude  and  Btrengtli  to  be  given  to 
these  fortifications. 

The  present  system  is  founded  on  this  principle,  to  wit:  That  the  fortifica- 
tions should  be  strong  in  ]>ro[iorUon  to  the  value  of  the  objects  to  be  securol- 
Tlte  principle  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  controverted,  although  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  may  be. 

Thei-e  will  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ae  to  the  mode  of  gturding  the 
less  important  points.  There  being  no  great  attraction  to  on  enemy,  works 
simple  in  their  features,  requiring  small  garrisons  only,  containing  a  moderate 
armament,  hut  at  the  same  time  inaccessible  to  the  dashing  entcrpriKes  that 
ships  can  so  easily  land,  and  which  can  be  perBuvered  in  for  a  few  hour*  with 
much  vigor,  will  suffice.     Circumstances  must,  however,  materially  modify  the 

frup<-rlies  of  these  works,  even  when  the  points  to  be  guiirded  are  of  equal  value, 
n  one,  the  disadvautAgc  of  position  must  be  compensated  by  greater  power;  in 
anotlicr,  natural  Btrength  may  nec^  little  lud  trom  art ;  in  another,  gre&ter  width 
in  the  guarded  channc;l  may  demand  a  larger  armament;  and  in  a  fourth, 
peculiar  exposure  to  land  attack  may  exact  more  than  usual  inaccessibility;  but 
all  these  varieties  lie  within  limits  that  will  probably  be  conceded. 

As  to  the  larger  objects,  it  has  been  contended  tliat  there  has  been  exaggera- 
tion in  devising  works  to  cover  these,  the  works  having  been  calculated  for  mure 
foimidable  attacks  than  they  will  be  exposed  to. 

It  is  easy  to  utter  vague  criticisms  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  rebut 
them  without  going  into  an  examination  aa  minute  as  if  the  criticisms  were  ever 
BO  precise  and  pertinent.  ^^  ■ 
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But  let  as  look  &  little  at  the  material  fact^.  What  is  the  objeet  of  aneneniyl 
What  are  his  means  1     What  should  be  the  nature  of  our  defences  ? 

The  ohject  may  be  to  lay  a  great  city  under  cnntribtition,  or  to  destroy  one 
of  our  Daval  depots,  or  to  take  possession  of  one  of  our  great  harbors,  &c. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  the  great  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1835,  the  property  destroyed  within  n  few  hours  was  worth  upward  of 
817,000,000,  although  tlie  fire  was  confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  city,  and 
did  not  t«uch  the  shipping.  Is  it  easy,  then,  to  estimate  tlic  loss  that  would 
accrue  fivm  the  fires  that  a  Tictorious  enemy  could  kindle  upon  the  circuit  of 
that  great  city,  when  no  friendly  band  could  be  raised  to  extinguish  tbemT  or 
is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  tribute  such  a  city  would  pay  for  exemption  from  that 
calamity  T  Can  we  value  too  highly  the  pecuniary  losses  that  the  destruction 
cf  one  of  the  great  navy  yards  would  invoke  ?  and  the  loss  beyond  all  pecuniary 
value  of  E>t«ree  and  accommodations  indispensable  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  a 
staU;  of  war  could  hardly  replace  1 

But  what  are  the  enemy's  means?  Tliey  consist  of  his  whole  sea-going 
force,  which  he  concentrates  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  the  blow. 

"  From  the  nature  of  maritime  operation,  ruck  a  fleft  could  bring  it»  whole 
itrtHgth  to  bear  upon  ani/ particvlar  poxilion,  and  by  threatening  or  a»»aiHt>g 
rariouM  portions  of  the  coast,  either  anticipate  the  tardy  movementt  of  troop* 
upon  land  and  eject  the  object  before  their  conrentratiim,  or  render  it  neeesaary 
to  keep  in  service  a  force  Jar  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  so  divided  as  to 
be  inferior  to  it  on  any  one  point."' 

\Vc  have,  then,  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  the  means  of  the  enemy 
cnnsist  in  the  concentration  of  his  whole  force  upon  one  of  these  objects. 

With  the  highest  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  fortifications  against  shipping, 
tlii-:>c  arc  not  cases  where  any  stint  in  the  defensive  means  are  admissible. 
Having,  therefore,  under  a  full  senHC  of  the  imminent  danfrer  to  which  the  great 
oljjects  upon  the  coast  are  exposed,  applied  to  the  approadics  hy  water  an  array 
of  obstacles  worthy  of  confidence,  wc  must  carefully  explore  all  the  avenues  by 
land,  in  order  to  guard  ag:tinat  approaches  that  might  be  m:ide  on  that  side  in 
order  to  evade  or  to  capture  the  works  guarding  the  channels. 

Bnt  before  deciding  on  the  defences  necessary  to  resist  these  land  attacks,  it 
will  be  proper  to  estimate  mere  particularly  the  means  that  an  enemy  may  be 
exp<*cted  to  bring  forward,  with  a  view  to  such  land  operations. 

History  tumishea  many  examples,  and  the  expedition  to  Flushing,  commonly 
calU-d  the  Walcheren  expedition,  may  be  cited  as  peculiarly  inBtructive. 

Kn>in  an  early  day  Napoleon  had  applied  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  maritime 
firce  in  the  Scheldt;  and  in  1809  he  had  provided  extensive  dockyards  and 
naval  arsenals  at  Flusliing  and  at  Antwerp.  On  his  invasion  of  Austria  that 
year  he  bad  drawn  ofT  the  masses  of  his  troops  that  had  before  kept  zealous 
watch  over  these  naval  preparations,  relying  now  on  forts  and  batteries,  and  on 
ihe  fortifications  of  Flushing  and  Antwerp  for  the  protection  of  the  naval 
establishments  and  of  a  fleet  containing  several  line  of  battle  ships  and  frigates 
and  a  rinmerous  flotilla  of  smaller  vessels. 

The  great  naval  establinhment  at  Flushing,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  Antwerp,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  up  the  river,  with  the  vessels 
afloat  on  the  river  or  in  progress  in  the  yards,  presented  an  object  to  England 
worthy  of  one  of  her  great  efforts. 

The  troops  embarked  in  this  expedition  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirty-three 
thonsand  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  more  than  three  thonsand  artillery, 
and  some  hundred  of  sappers  and  miners,  constituting  an  army  of  about  forty 
thousand  men. 

«  Ut.  Sacntar;  Cms. 
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The  naval  portion  coneisted  of  tbirty-five  Bail  of  the  line,  twentj'-tliree  frinntte*, 
thirty-three  eloopa-of-war,  twenty-eight  gun,  mortar,  and  bomb  vessels,  thirir- 
B!X  BDialler  veHisrls.  and  eighty-two  gunboate,  making  a  total  of  one  hnndrra 
and  fifty-five  shipB   and  other  armed  vessels,  and   eightj-two  ganboats.     The 


gUDB,  murtara,  Sec,  provided  fnr  such  bombardments  and  niegee  as  the  tTiwp^ 
miglit  have  to  conduct,  amonntiid  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  p>ec«8,  with 
Buitablc  supplies  of  ammunition  and  Btores  of  every  kiud. 

The  idea  of  sailing  right  up  to  their  object,  in  spite  of  the  forts  and  batterie>, 
seenie  nut  to  have  Ibund  tavor,  notwithetiuiding  the  power  of  the  De«t.    The 


plan  of  operations,  therefore,  contemplated  the  landine  a  portion  of  tbe  onny  oi 
the  inland  of  Walchcrcn,  to  carry  on  the  aioge  of  Flushing,  while  another  portion 
proceeded  up  the  Sclieldt,  as  high  as  Fort  Bartz,  which  was  to  be  taken ;  aficr 
which  the  army  would  puah  on  by  laud  about  twenty  milea  further  and  lav 
eiege  to  Antwerp,  all  of  which  it  waa  thought  miglit  be  accomplished  in  eighleva 
or  twenty  days  from  the  first  landing. 

The  esccQtion  did  not  accord  with  the  design.  Flushing,  it  is  true,  wm  k^ 
duced  within  fifteen  days ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  debarkation  (which 
was  on  the  Slat  of  July}  Fort  Bartz  was  in  poaaession  of  the  Fnglish,  havin;; 
been  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  lint  it  was  twenty-five  days  before  the  main 
body,  with  all  necessary  supplies  for  a  siege,  were  aasembled  at  this  point  and 
ready  tn  take  np  the  line  of  march  against  Antwerp.  Since  the  first  descent  of 
the  Urilish  matters  had,  however,  greatly  changed. 

The  French  were  now  in  tbrce;  ihey  had  put  their  remaining  defrnccs  in 
good  condition ;  they  had  spread  inundations  over  tlie  face  of  the  country ;  sd'I 
not  only  would  there  be  little  chance  of  further  Buccess,  but  the  safety  i>f  ihe 
expedition,  formidable  as  it  waa,  might  have  been  compromised  by  a  farthr-c 
advance ;  it  was  tlicrefore  decided  in  council  to  abandon  the  movement  apiin^: 
Antwerp ;  tl>e  troops  accordingly  retamcd  to  the  island  of  Walcberen,  whitb 
they  did  not  finally  leave  till  the  end  of  Deceml>er. 

The  failure  in  the  ultim:ite  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
omisBion  to  seize,  in  the  first  ioKUtnce,  the  south  shore  of  tbe  river  and  capture 
the  bntterieB  there,  as  was  originally  designed,  and  which  was  prevented  by  ilw 
difficulty  of  landing  enough  troops  at  any  one  debarkation  in  the  bad  weathet 
then  prevailiug.  The  capture  of  these  batteries  would  have  enabled  the  espi^ 
dition  to  have  reached  Foi-t  Uartz  during  the  first  week;  and,  in  the  thm 
unprepared  state  of  the  French,  the  issue  of  a  dash  upon  Antwerp  can  haidlv 
be  doubted. 

The  dreadful  mortality  that  assailed  the  British  ai-my  is  wholly  unconDwinl 
with  the  plan,  conduct,  or  ii^suc  of  the  enterprise  as  a  military  movement:  nnlrsr. 
indeed,  it  may  have  frustrated  a  scheme  tor  occupying  the  island  of  Walcbtnn 
as  a  poBition  during  the  war. 

Fosijedsiou  was  held  of  the  island  for  five  months ;  and  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned, from  no  pressure  upon  it  by  the  French ;  although,  after  the  tirai  fi^ 
weeks,  the  British  force  consisted,  in  the  aj^regate.  of  lues  than  Bcvi'nlrtu 
thousaud  men,  of  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half  wcR 
sick — eflectives  being  often  reduced  l>elow  five  thousand  men. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  an  eSective  force  of  lees  than  ten  thouamid  men  nviin- 
tained  posaeseioii  of  the  island  in  the  fiice  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  vt-^*' 
formidable  military  power  in  Europe,  fnr  more  than  three  months.  And  no 
reason  can  be  perceived  why  it  might  not  hare  remained  an  indefinite  prrv^ 
while  possessed  of  naval  superiority. 

The  proximity  of  England  undoubtedly  lessened  the  espense  of  the  exp^ition; 
but  it  influenced  the  result  in  no  other  way  material  to  the  argument. 

1  will  allude  to  no  other  inetances  of  large  expeditions  sent  by  the  En<HiFb  Ii' 
distant  conntriee  than  the  two  expeditions,  each  of  about  ten  thousand  mi'>' 
sent,  in  the  year  1814,  against  tins  country — one  by  the  way  of  Canada,  il< 
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Mher  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  United,  in  «  single  force  of  twenty  thonsand  men 
at^ainat  onr  aea-coaat,  the  expense  would  have  been  te^s  and  the  result  more 
certain. 

The  French,  notTrithatandiug  tlieir  constant  naval  inferiority,  have  found 
u[i|Kirtunities  to  embark  in  great  undertaking  of  the  same  nature.  In  1802 
Leclerc  proceeded  to  St.  Domingo  with  thirty-four  line  of  battle  ships  and  large 
(ripOeth  more  than  twenty  small  frigates  and  sloops,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
tlii)UMuid  men.  We  leam  trom  these  points  in  history  what  constitutes  an  object 
o'orthy  of  vast  pfeparattons,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  fact  that  onr  own 
ciiaijt  and  rivers  and  bays  possoits  many  establishmeuts  not  leas  inviting  to  an 
enemy  than  Flushing  and  Antwerp. 

Vie  are  taught,  moreover,  what  constitutes  a  great  expedition ;  in  other  words, 
vhat  is  the  amount  of  force  we  must  prepare  to  meet.  And,  more  than  all,  we 
■re  taught  that  such  an  expedition,  seizing  a  favorable  moment  when  the  military 
arrangements  of  a  country  are  incomplete,  when  the  armies  are  absent  or  imper- 
fM;t  in  tbeir  organization  or  discipline,  does  not  hesitate  to  land  in  the  face  of 
the  most  popnlone  districts;  and  availing  of  the  local  peculiarities,  and  covered 
and  supplied  by  a  fleet,  to  undertake  operations  which  penetrate  into  the  country 
and  conaume  considerable  time. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  object  we  are  to  cover  possesses  a  value 
likely  to  provoke  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy,  or  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  inflict  a 
:'('rii>us  blow,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  approaches  by  water  are  guarded  against 
hii'  i^hips;  it  will  be  indispensable  to  place  sateguards  (gainst  attacks  by  land 
aUo.  A  force  considerable  enough  for  very  vigorous  attacks  against  the  land 
hides  of  the  fortifications  may  be  thrown  upon  the  shore;  and,  if  these  yield,  a 
war  is  opened  ibr  the  ships,  and  the  enemy  carries  his  object. 

In  certain  poititi one  the  local  circumstances  would  tavor  the  land  operations 
of  an  enemy,  pcrmittiug  him,  while  o]>cratiiig  against  the  fortifications,  to  be 
aided  by  tlie  tiyet  and  covered  from  the  reaction  of  the  general  force  of  the 
country.  In  other  positions  the  extreme  thinnesit  of  the  population  in  the 
uciKhborbood  would  require  the  forts  to  rely  for  a  eoueiderable  time  solely  on 
their  own  strength.  In  all  such  cases  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  would 
be  requisite  than  in  circumstances  of  an  oppoi^ite  nature.  In  all  such  circum- 
stanced the  works  should  be  of  a  strength  adequate  to  resist  an  attack,  although 
IM-rsevered  in  vigorously  for  several  days.  But  when  these  land  operations  lead 
away  from  the  shipping,  or  wbcn  the  surrounding  population  is  considerable,  or 
when  considerable  numbers  of  volunteers  or  regulars  can  be  speedily  drawn  in 
by  steamers  or  railroads,  or  the  enemy  is  unable  to  shelter  his  movements  by 
local  peculiarities,  then  it  will  suffice  if  the  work  can  withstand  vigorous  attacks 
for  a  few  hours  only. 

The  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  work  will  depend,  therefore,  on  the  joint 
influence  ot  the  value  of  the  objects  covered,  the  natural  strength  of  the  position, 
and  the  succor  to  he  drawn  from  the  country,  ^^'c  may  introduce,  as  instances, 
Xt'W  York  and  I'eni<Hcola.  The  foimcr  is  as  attackable  as  the  latter;  that  is  to 
say,  it  c«iually  requires  artificial  defences ;  and,  owing  to  its  capacious  harbor 
and  eaiiy  entrance,  it  is  not  easy  to  place  it  in  a  satislaetory  condition  as  to  the 
approaches  by  water.  Dut,  wbile  an  enemy  in  appioaching  nay  of  the  principal 
w'trks  by  land  could  not  well  cover  himself  from  the  attacks  of  the  concentrated 
)Hipulation  of  the  vicinity,  tlie  rapid  means  of  conunmiiuation  from  the  interior 
wodIiI  daily  bring  great  aceessiun  to  the  defiance.  A  land  attack  against  the 
city  must  coneoquently  be  restricted  to  a  day  or  two,  and  the  works  will  fulfil 
thuir  object  if  impregnable  to  a  roup  de  main. 

I'ensacola,  an  object  in  many  respects  of  the  highest  importance,  and  growing 
in  conecqueoce  every  day,  is  capable  of  being  detended  as  perfectly  as  the  city 
just  mentioned.  'I^he  principal  defences  lie  on  a  long  sandy  island  which  closes 
ID  the  harbor  from  the  sea.    An  enemy  landed  on  this  island  (Santa  Kosa)  would 
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be  in  unintPirupted  commDnicnlinn  witli  liifi  fleet,  coald,  owiog  to  the  ppareenpfs 
(if  '»»  [)o[»iliiti<>ii,  hnve  iKitliiujr  to  aiiprehcnd  for  Bome  time  from  any  reinforce- 
meiiti'  arriving  sit  tin-  id.icc,  aiM  would  be  well  protected  by  poeitioo  from  tbe 
effi-etti  of  tliw  ciieeor  when  it  dlmuld  arrive. 

While  in  pnnscHHion  of  nnvid  snperiority,  be  might,  therefore,  not  rnirrajon- 
ably  raleuUti'  on  l)eiiig  able  to  prens  a  niepe  of  many  daya  of  the  work  which 
oce«pieH  the  estn-mity  of  tbft  ifUnd  iliiH  ^ards  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  And 
even  before  coming  into  po^^ncHfion  of  lliia  work,  his  gun  and  mortar  butteries  on 
the  Kame  inland  could  destroy  cverytLtng  not  bomb-proof  and  incombustible  it 
the  navy  yard. 

An  attack  not  Ickp  persevpring,  and  with  equal  chances  of  Buccees,  might  be 
made  from  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  aldo. 

If,  therefore,  tbe  power  to  rpfUt  a  cnup  rfe  main  be  all  that  ie  conferred  on 
the  worku  at  I'ensacola,  their  oliji'ct  will  be  attained  only  throngh  the  f-irbetr- 
ance  of  the  enemy,  it  being  obvioiiijiy  indispensable  that  the  principal  of  these 
worka  be  competent  to  n'sist  a  short  wiege.  If  this  liability  resulted  from  the 
thinness  of  the  neighboring  population,  it  would  still  be  many  years  before  ibi? 
state  of  things  would  be  mulerinlly  altered. 

But  it  does  not  depend  on  this  alone:  the  peculiar  topographical  fratures  will 
continue  this  liability  in  spile  of  incn'nsing  numl)ers  and  ever  so  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  interior,  it  ha\-ing  been  proved  that  a  fleet  may  lie  br"»d 
off  this  shore  and  hold  daily  communication  therewith  dnring  the  most  tempw- 
tuouB  seaa.m.  The  English  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports  lay,  dnring  the 
last  war,  from  Febniary  7  to  March  15,  1814,  anchored  abreast  of  Danuhia 
island  and  Mobile  Point,  where  the  exjiosure  is  the  same  as  that  off  Pensacoln. 

Hetwrt'n  the  cases  cited,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  class  of  extreme  cawe. 
(k  class  comprising,  however,  many  important  positions,)  almost  every  conceivable 
modification  of  the  defence  will  be  called  for  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the 
several  points, 

Tbe  fortifications  of  the  coast  must  therefore  be  competent  to  the  double  tapk 
of  interdirting  the  passage  of  shijiw  and  resisting  land  attacks — two  distinct  nnd 
independent  quolilies.  The  first  demands  merely  an  array,  in  suitable  nurnVrs 
and  in  proper  preportions,  of  heavy  guns  covered  by  parapets  proof  againai  shot 
and  shells;  the  second  demands  inaecessihility.  As  there  is  nothing  in  tbe  lin't 
quality  necessarily  involving  the  last,  it  has  often  happened,  either  from  the 
little  value  of  the  position  or  from  the  supposed  improbability  of  a  land  attack, 
or  from  the  want  of  time  to  construct  proper  works,  that  this  property  of  inaccessi- 
bility has  been  neglected. 

Whenever  we  have  an  object  of  sufficient  value  to  be  covered  by  a  balterr. 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  enemy  will  know  tbe  value  of  the  objecr  as 
well  aa  ourselves;  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  him  to  land  a  party  of  men 
for  an  expedition  of  an  hour  or  two ;  and  unless  we  take  the  necessary  preventive 
measures  his  party  will  be  sure  to  take  tbe  battery  first,  after  w^ich  nolhinj 
will  prevent  his  vessels  consummating  tbe  design  it  was  the  purpose  of  tbe 
battery  to  prevent.  In  general,  the  same  fortifications  that  guard  the  water 
approaches  will  protect  the  avennes  by  land  also;  hut  in  certain  cases  a  forte 
may  be  so  landed  as  to  evade  the  channel  defences,  reaching  the  object  by  a 
route  entirely  inland.  Of  course  this  danger  must  be  guarded  against  by  snita- 
ble  works  whenever  the  people  cannot  come  promptly  to  the  rescue. 

After  the  preceding  exposition  of  views  on  the  general  subject  of  the  defences 
of  the  coast,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the 
eyst(Tn  of  fortifications  can  be  manned  and  served  without  an  augmentation,  for 
that  particular  purpose,  of  the  regular  army. 

The  force  that  should  be  employed  for  this  service  in  time  of  war  is  the  militia, 
fnsing  the  term  in  a  comprehensive  sense,)  the  probability  being  that,  in  most 
of  the  defended  points  on  the  seaboard,  the  uniformed  and  volnnteer  eompautea 
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Kilt  supply  the  ganieons  needed ;  aud  it  may  be  shown  that  it  ia  a  eervice  to 
uliicli  militia  are  better  adaptid  tliait  to  any  other.  The  prominent  defect  of  a 
militia  force  results  from  the  iiaiH»-sibility  of  so  training  the  men  to  fielit  moye- 
mtaU  in  the  brief  period  of  tlieir  service,  as  to  give  tbcm  any  confidence  in 
tlifiueelvcH  as  manteuvrerB  in  the  face  of  fegular  troopf.  The  little  they  leara 
mmly  suffices  to  eliow  them  tliat  it  i 8  but  Httie;  cverj- attempt  of  the  kind 
pruvine,  by  the  disorders  that  they  know  not  bow  to  avoid,  bow  much  greater 
rould  be  the  disorder  if  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  aud  under  fire. 

Without  the  hnuwledge  to  be  obtained  only  by  long  and  laborious  practice, 
the  mihtiaman  feeU  that  he  is  no  match,  in  the  field,  fur  the  regular  soldier,  and 
il  vould  not  be  surprising  should  he  deeire  to  avoid  an  encounter.  But  there  a 
noeuch  difficulty  iu  the  service  of  fixed  batteries;  the  militiaman  hue  there  to 
itt  taught  merely  the  service  of  a  single  gun,  than  wliicti  uotliing  can  be  more 
simple.  He  must  learn  to  use  the  rammer,  and  the  sponre,  tlie  baudfpike,  and 
lli«  linstock;  to  load  and  to  run  to  battery,  to  trail  and  to  fire;  these  are  all. 
Barb  of  these  operations  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  depending  on  individual 
ai'tion  and  not  on  concert,  and  they  may  all  be  taught  iu  a  very  short  time. 
Tbeic  is  no  mODcBuvring,  no  marching,  no  wheeling.  The  mjuad  of  one  gun 
may  be  marched  to  another,  but  the  service  of  both  is  the  t^ame.  Even  the  art 
of  poiutiiig  cannon  is  to  an  American  militiaman  an  art  of  eiiiiy  attainment,  from 
lilt'  t^kill  that  all  our  countrymen  Require  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  "drawing  »igbt" 
Qr  "uiroiug"  being  the  some  art,  moJiticd  only  by  tlie  difference  in  the  gun. 

TLe  mode  of  applyingthis  force  niay  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  any  of  our 
citifx  ou  the  seaboard.  The  forts  and  batteries  being  put  in  perfect  condition, 
tlii>uld  be  garrisoned  by  a  small  body  of  regular  artillery,  such  as  a  moderate 
luilJi.iry  force  could  supply,  and  Nullicicnt  for  the  prcHervati'in  of  the  public 
Jiniperty,  aud  to  afibrd  indispensable  daily  guards.  To  these  should  be  added 
two  or  three  meu  of  tlie  ordnance  departmeut,  especially  churgcd  with  the  con- 
diiion  of  the  armament  and  ammunition,  and  two  or  three  engineer  soldiers, 
nbiiHe  ikjle  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  tlie  furtifications,  keep- 
tug  every  part  in  a  state  of  perfect  re|)air.  In  certain  important  works,  however, 
lluu  would  be  liable  to  a  violent  assault,  or  exposed  to  siege,  or  to  analogous 
opentions,  it  would  be  necessary,  especially  on  tlie  approach  of  a  war,  to  keep 
up  u  more  considerable  body  of  regular  troops.  The  volunteer  force  of  the  city 
AauiA  then  Im;  divided  into  detachments,  if  possible,  without  disturbing  their 
campauy  organization,  aud  should  be  assigned  to  the  several  works  accorjiog  to 
the  war  garrisons  reuuired  at  each — from  four  to  six  men,  according  to  circum- 
■Vanccs,  being  allowed  t«  each  gun.  The  larger  works  might  require  ten,  fifteen, 
"Tcveu  twenty  companies;  the  smaller  ones,  two,  three,  or  more  companies;  and 
in  Pome  cases  even  a  platoon  might  suffice.  Being  thus  occupied,  each  por- 
tinn  of  the  city  force  would  have  its  definite  alarm  post,  and  should  be  often 
t^en  to  it  and  there  exercised  iu  all  the  duties  of  its  garrison,  and  mora 
I'^pi'cuilly  in  the  sen'ice  of  its  batteries,  and  in  its  defence  against  assault.  The 
niultiplicity  of  steamboats  iu  all  the  cities  would  enable  the  volunteers  to  reach 
I'vcti  the  moet  distant  alarm  posts  in  a  short  time.  In  order  that  all  these  troope 
luay  become  expert  in  their  duty,  one  of  the  works  most  eunvcnieut  to  the  city, 
Ix-'-'ide  being  the  alarm  post  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  volunteers,  should, 
during  peace,  be  the  ordinary  school  of  drill  for  all ;  aud  in  this  the  detaclunenta 
should  iu  tunie  assemble  and  exercise. 

iieside  the  mere  manual  of  the  gun  and  battery,  there  should  bo  frcqucut 
target  practice,  as  being  not  only  necessary  in  teaching  the  proper  use  of  the 
buitery,  hut  aa  imparting  interest  and  excitement  to  the  service. 

It  might  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  submit  the  volunteers  to  the  drill  of  a 
competent  ofticer  or  no u-com missioned  officer  of  the  regular  artillery ;  and  ia 
particuhir,  to  conduct  the  practice  with  shut  and  shells  under  such  iuspection. 
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The  portion  of  the  militnrj-  force  of  the  city  not  stationed  in  the  fixed  batter- 
ies would  constitutt',  under  an  impending  attack,  a  reu^rve  ported  either  in  one 
or  several  bodies,  according  to  circumstance*,  ready  to  cover  espoeed  poinis, 
to  co-opcrnte  in  ofFen^iive  muvementH,  or  tJ)  relieve  exhausted  garrieouB :  this 
portion  hiiving  connected  with  it  the  mounted  force,  the  field  artillery  and  the 
heavy  movable  gims. 

This  appropriation  of  the  volunteer  force  to  the  immediate  defence  of  the  rity, 
wonld  operate  in  the  moHt  favorable  n'ay  apon  tiiat  force  ;  superadding  to  the 
imnulsen  of  pntriotiem,  every  feeding  connected  with  family  property  and  social 
Mid  civil  relations  ;  and  while  making  military  service  the  first  of  duties,  re- 
lieving it  of  hardship  and  privation. 

The  organization  of  volunteer  force  here  contemplated  may  comprehend  tlie 
whole  maritime  frontier,  and  be  applicable,  also,  at  the  more  populous  point* 
npoii  the  inland  borders. 

Thia  arrangement,  while  it  might  be  an  enduring  one,  would  be  the  least  ci- 
pcnstve  by  far  of  any  tlint  would  be  efficient. 

The  duyn  of  exercise  drill  and  encampment  should  be  fixed  and  invarisble, 

in  order  that  tliey  mny  the   Ie«»  interfere   with   the   private   occupations  of  the 

volunteers.     During  an  impending  attack,  givaterorleag  portions  should  be  con- 

'  stantly  at  their  popts ;  but  i<tilt  the  service  in  the  batteries  would  compriite  but 

a  very  small  portion  of  the  year. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  interest  to  he  defended,  and  the  extent  of  the 
workit  to  be  occupied,  would  be  the  rank  of  the  chief  command  ;  which  should 
be  intiui'tid  to  au  olficer  of  the  n-gnlar  army,  whose  control  might  often  be  ex- 
tended, advantflgf-oni^ly,  over  a  certain  ext«^nt  of  seaboard  to  the  right  and  left, 
conftituting  a  maritime  department! 

The  existing  fiirtiticatioud  of  the  sea-coast — including  a  few  useless  remains 
of  the  revolutionary  worki*,  are  due  to  three  distinct  epochs,  namely  :  1.  T\i<>ft 
that  grow  out  of  the  prdilical  agitjitions  attending  tint  French  revolution  of  17>9, 
and  the  wars  conse(iu<-nt  thereon.  Aw  all  the  princi])al  harbors  had  to  be  protected 
at  once,  the  contracted  fincal  means  of  the  country  required  that  the  works  should 
be  small;  and  they  were  also  generally  of  a  temporary  character;  but  they 
proved  siiflicicnt.  France,  then  a  weak  naval  power,  was  moreover  fully  occu- 
pied at  home,  and  in  pressing  her  continentul  campaign. 

2.  On  the  approach  of  the  war  of  I8I2,  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  existing 
forts  led  to  large  appropriations  for  fortifications,  so  that  when  the  war  broke 
out  there  was  not  a  town  of  any  magnitude  upon  the  coast  not  provided  with 
one  or  more  batteries.  Kvery  plice  within  the  reach  of  an  enemy's  marauding 
expeditions  called  f()r  this  kind  of  protection  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Je- 
fenced  supplied,  saved  the  country  from  great  losses.  These  defences  of  the 
second  lyttcm  were  also  small  and  weak,  and  being  built  for  the  sake  of  pnTenI 
economy,  of  cheap  materials  and  workmanship,  were  very  perishable.  'ITie 
government,  aware  of  this  weakness,  called  out  to  their  support,  during  the  war. 
vast  bodies  of  militia  at  enormous  expense — covering  these  troops  with  exten- 
sive lines  of  field-works. 

3,  The  war  with  England  being  over,  the  government  promptly  entered  upon 
a  permanent  tytlem  of  coast  defence,  and  to  that  end  constituted  a  board  of  en- 
^ecTB,  with  instructions  to  make  examinations  and  plans,  subject  to  the  revis- 
ion of  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Secre'lary  of  War,  And  it  is 
this,  the  third  lyttem,  that  hoB  been  ever  since  1816  in  the  course  of  execution, 
and  is  now,  as  we  shall  see,  well  advanced. 

Whenever  the  cxaminutions  of  the  board  of  engineers  included  position!)  tor 
dock  yards,  naval  depots,  &c.,  naval  officers  of  rank  and  experience  were  a^w- 
ciated  with  them. 

The  board  devoted  several  years  nninterruptedly  to  the  duty — ^presenting  soc- 
ceflsive  reports,  and  submitting,  first,  plans  of  the  fortifications  ne^ed  at  the 
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maet  important  points.  Afterward,  they  were  enfficiently  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
ctation  of  the  ByBtem  to  apply  most  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  conetruction, 
^vjng  in  occasioiially  additional  reports  and  plans.  In  rare  cases  it  has  happened 
that  plajiH  have  been  made  under  the  particular  direction  of  the  cliief  engineer, 
owing  to  the  difficulty,  at  momenta,  of  drawing  the  widely  dispcraed  members 
of  the  board  from  thttir  individual  trusts. 

The  board  and  the  chief  en^neer  arranged  the  defences  into  clasacB,  according 
ti>  their  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  proposed  works,  in  the  order  of 
lime.  Thia  order  has  been  generally  well  observed  in  the  execution  of  the  sys- 
icm,  witli  the  eKccption  of  some  cases  in  which,  by  the  action  of  Congress,  cer- 
tain foru  were  advanced  out  of  the  order  advised  by  the  board, 

For  many  years  grants  for  fortifications  were  madt;,  annually,  by  Congresx  in 
I  groee  sum,  which  wa«  apportioned  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
But  since  March  3,  1821,  the  appriwriations  have  been  specific,  the  grants  for 
«ich  work  being  particularly  stated.  For  many  years  every  new  fortification 
hm,  before  being  made  the  object  of  appropriations,  been  sanctioned  by  a  special 
let  of  Congress  upon  recommendation  of  the  military  committee. 

The  cla£se8  are  bh  follows,  giving  now  merely  the  names  of  forfs  and  places: 
the  coat,  armament,  ice,  of  the  several  works  exccut«d  or  projected  will  be  given 
at  the  end  iu  proper  tables. 

Clatt  A  includes  certain  old  works  of  the  first  and  second  systema.     Some 
of  these  are  already  repaired,  some  undergoing  repairs,  and  some  subject  to  re- 
pair, should  a  war  impend  before  better  works  shall  have  been  substituted. 
Fort  Sullivan Eastport,  Uaine. 

Edgecomb Wiscasset,  Maine. 

Preble Portland,  Maine. 

Scammel Portland,  Maine. 

McClary Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Constitution Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

~ Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Pickering Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Lee Salem.  Massachusetts. 

Bewail Marbli'head,  Mnssachusetts. 

Independence Boston  harbor,  KassachusettB. 

Winthrop Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts. 

West  Head  Battery..  .-■ Governor's  Island,  Massachusetts. 

Southeast  Battery Gfovemor's  tsland,  Massachusetts. 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

Wolcott Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Greene -Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Tmmbull New  London,  Connecticut. 

Hale New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Oolumboa Governor's  Island,  New  York. 

Castle  Williams Governor's  Island,  New  Ynrk. 

South  Battery Governor's  Island,  New  York. 

Gibson Ellis's  Island,  New  York. 

Wood Bedlow'B  Island,  New  York. 

Richmond Statcn  Island,  New  York. 

Tompkins Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Battery  Hudson Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Horton Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Fort  lAfayette Narrows,  New  York  harbor. 

Uifflin Delaware  river,  Pennsylvania. 

HcHenry Baltimore  harbor,  Maryland. 

Madison Annapolis,  Maryland.  ^ 
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Fort  Severn Annapolis,  Mar^'land. 

Watiliington I'otomac  river,  Maryland. 

JulinsoD Cape  Fear  river,  North  Carolina. 

Oautle  I'iuckney Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 

Fort  Moultrie Charleeton  harbor,  South  Carolina. 

Batt«ry Beaufort,  Soutli  Ciiroliua. 

Fort  Jackson Savanuah  river,  Georgia. 

Marion St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Barrancas Penaacola,  Florida. 

St.  Philip Mississippi  river,  Louisiana. 

Clau  B  includes  new  works  (third  srstem)  completed,  or  so  neariy  com- 
pleted as  to  be  able  to  use  all  or  nearly  all  their  batterice,  viz; 

Fort  Warren Boston  harbor,  MasBocbnaetts. 

Adutne Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Schuyler Throg's  Neck,  New  York  harbor. 

Haxailton New  York  harbor,  New  York. 

Monroe Old  Point  Comfort,  Vii^nia. 

Macon Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

Caswell Oak  iBland.  North  Carolina. 

Pulaski Cockspur  Inland,  Georgia. 

Pickens ...    Pensacola,  Florida. 

McRcc Foster's  Bank,  Florida. 

Morgan Mobile  Point,  Alabama. 

Pike Rigolets,  LoitisiaDa. 

Macomb  (formerly  Wood) Chef  Ifenteur,  Louisiana. 

Battery  Bienvenuo,  Biiyou  Bienvonue,  Louisiana. 

Tower  DuprO,  Bayou  Dupr^,  Louisiana. 

Fort  Jackson Mississippi  river,  I^juisiana. 

Livingston Barrataria  bay,  Louisiana. 

C/(7M  C  includes  woits  now  under  construction,  and  more  or  less  advanced, 
viz: 

Fort  Knox Bucksport,  Maine. 

l>elaware Delaware  river,  Delaware. 

Carroll Sollor's  Point,  Marvland. 

Calhoun Hampton  roads,  Virginia. 

Sumter Charloston  harlmr,  South  Carolina. 

Clinch Cnmhorland  sound,  Geoi^a. 

Taylor Key  West,  Florida. 

Jefferson Garden  Key,  Tortugas,  Florida. 

Redoubt  of  Fort  Barrancas P<;nsaeola,  Florida. 

Fort  Gaines Dauphin  Island,  Alabama. 

Clati  D  iucliidcs  works,  the  first  to  bi'  commenced,  arranged  in  geograpbica! 

Fort  at  mouth  of  Kcnnebeck  river,  and  Fort  Scammel,  (new,)  Portland  harbor, 
Maine. 

Fort ,  (new,)  Portsmouth,  Now  Hampshire. 

Fort  Pickering,  (new,)  Salem  j  Fort ,  (new,)  Jack's  Point,  Marhlehead; 

works  at  Provincetown,  and  New  Bedford,  Massac hnsetls. 

Fort  on  Rose  island,  Narraganaet  roods,  Rhode  Island.      ^ 
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Fort  on  Sandy  Hook  Point,  New  York. 

Fnrt  on  Thomaa'a  Point,  Pfttnscnt  river,  Uftryland. 

Fort  at  Proctor's  Landing,  T»DiBianfi. 

Works  at  Galvceton  bay,  and  Brazoe  Santiago,  Texa)>. 

Clan  E  includes  works  to  be  commenced  &&.CT  tliose  in  Clat*  i>,  in  geo- 
graphical order,  viz : 

Now  Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor  Maine. 

Works  at  Gtouccatcr;  Closing  Broad  Sound  Pasa,  Bod ton  harbor;  works  at 
Guniet  Point,  Plymoulh,  Massachusett*. 

Works  at  Cedar  Point,  Potomac  river,  Harylaud. 

Work«  at  Georgetown,  and  in  Port  Royal  roads.  South  Carolina. 

Woita  on  Tyboc  inland.  Savannah  river,  Georgia. 

Tower  at  Pass  au  Heron,  Alabama. 

Port  at  Ship  island,  MideiMippi. 

Work«  at  Pasea  Cavallo,  Matagorda  bay,  Texas. 

C/au  F  includes  works  to  be  commenced  last  of  all,  also  in  geographical 

WoAs  at  Kastport  harbor,  Machiaa,  Mount  Desert  island,  Castinc,  St. 
'!>'ar^'s  bay,  Unnuiriscotta  bay,  Broad  bay,  Sbeepncnt  bay.  Hog  Island  chan- 
cu'l.  (Portland  harbor,)  mouth  of  Baco  river,  mouth  of  Xennebunk  river,  York, 

Works  at  Newbnryport,  Beverly,  Nangua  Head,  (SaJem,)  Fort  Sewall,  (Mar- 
Llehcad.)  Santasket  head,  (Bonton  harbor,]  redoubt  on  Hog  island,  (Boston 
liaror,)  Xantucket,  Edgartown,  Falmouth,  Holmes  Hole,  Tarpaulin  Cove,  Ma»- 
Mchnselts. 

Works  at  Canonicut  island,  and  works  closing  west  passage  of  Narraganeet 
roads,  Rhode  Island. 

Fort  Griswold,  (New  London,)  works  at  mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  Fort 
Hale  and  Fort  Wooster,  (New  Haven,)  Connecticut 

Works  for  harbors  and  towns  between  New  Haven  and  New  York  ;  works  in 
<^iardiner'B  bay.  Long  Island  sound ;  works  in  Sag  Harbor ;  fort  oti  Wilkins's 
Point,  Long  Island;  redoubt  in  advance  of  Fort  Tompkins,  Btaten  island,  New 
York. 

Fort  at  Delaware  breakwater,  Lewes ;  Fort  opposite  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware 
river,  Delaware. 

Fort  on  Elk  river ;  works  on  Hawkin's  Point,  below  Baltimore ;  fort  on  Point 
Patience,  Patiisent  river;  works  at  St.  Mary's.  Potomac  river,  Maryland. 

Works  at  Biiid  He^  and  Federal  Point,  Cape  Fear  river.  North  Carolina. 

Works  at  mouth  of  Mantee  rivt'r.  Bull's  bay  and  other  inlets,  Stono  sound, 
Korth  Edisto  nnund,  South  Kdisto  sound,  St.  Hi'lima  sound.  South  Carolina. 

Works  at  Wasiiaw  sound,  Osnabara  sound,  St.  Catherine's  sound,  Sapelo 
iwimd,  Doley  inlet,  Altamaha  sound,  St.  Simon's  sound,  St.  Andrew's  sound, 

W'orke  at  Charintte  harbor,  Tampa  bay,  Appolachicola  bay,  Appalachie  bay, 
St.  Joseph's  bay,  Santa  Rosa  bay,  Florida. 

Works  at  Pcnlidn  bay,  Alabainit. 

Being  arranged  in  the  preceding  classes,  on  the  principles  before  stati'd,  it 
will  be  set^  that  those  places  which  arc  de<>med  to  be  least  important  in  the 
svftem,  and  which  miiylie  powlponed  till  all  others  are  executed,  constitnte  by 
&r  the  moat  numerous  class.  Within  this  class  (F)  there  are,  no  doubt,  great 
differences  Be  to  tlic  claim  for  defences,  and  in  the  course  of  years  likely  to 
elapse  before  any  of  them  can  be  taken  in  hand,  several  may  rise  in  the  scale 
of  relative  importance. 

Tbcrc  are  also  in  class  E  differences  of  the  same  sort,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
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that  before  tliey  can  be  commenced,  at  the  rate  the  system  has  berctofure 
aiJvanci^d,  tliere  may  be  iDterchanges  between  thU  and  clues  F. 

Iti  class  1),  however,  it  u  less  probable  that  there  will  be  n  material  ehan;r('. 
ae  all  the  positions  are  important  uow,  bfing  designed  to  cover  hirge  wt/at  ir 
cities,  or  national  establishments,  or  the  outlets  of  valuable  commerce  or  impni- 
taut  roadsteads. 

I  proceed  now  to  examine  the  coast  in  detail,  proceeding  geographically, 
beginning  at  the  northe^aetem  extremity  and  referring  to  accompanying  tabJt-a, 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  much  confidence  is  not  askfd 
for  the  mere  conjeetnrea  presented  below  as  to  the  number  and  cost  of  iLe 
works  aasigned  for  the  protection  of  the  harbors  which  have  not  yet  been  sur- 
veyed. In  some  cases  there  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  forts  and 
batteries  needed;  in  others  errors  will  exist  in  the  estimated  cost, 

Eat'port  and  Machia*  miiy  be  mentioned  as  places  that  will  unqueftionahly 
be  thought  to  need  defensive  worka  by  the  time,  in  the  order  of  relative  impnr- 
tance,  tlie  execution  of  them  can  be  undertaken  by  the  government  TbiTrt- 
are  several  small  towns  eastward  of  Mount  Desert  island  that  may,  at  that 

Criod,  deserve  equal  attention;  at  present,  however,  the  places  mentioned  will 
the  ouly  ones  estimated  for,  and  $100,000  will  be  assumed  as  the  cost  of 

Clatt  F — Mount  De»ert  iiland,  situated  a  little  east  of  Penobscot  bay, 
having  a  capacious  and  close  harbor,  affording  ancliorage  for  the  highest  elass 
of  vessels,  and  easily  accensiblc  from  sea,  ofl'ers  a  station  for  the  navy  of  an 
enemy  superior  to  any  other  on  this  port  of  the  coast.  From  this  point  hi? 
cruisers  might  act  with  great  effi^t  against  the  navigation  of  the  eastcru  C">a*t. 
especially  that  of  Maine,  and  his  enterprises  could  be  conducted  with  pn-si 
rapidity  against  any  points  he  might  select.  These  consideration:),  added  in  tin- 
very  great  advantage,  in  certain  political  events,  of  our  occupying  a  uvi*\ 
station  thus  advanced,  whence  we  might  act  offensively,  together  with  ih>' 
expedience  of  providing  places  of  succor  on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  veswl- 
are  so  frequently  perplexed  in  their  nai-igation  by  the  prevwiing  fogs,  lead  lu 
the  conclusion  that  the  fortification,  in  a  strong  manner,  of  this  roadstead  nuty. 
before  long,  be  necessary.  A  survey  of  this  island  was  begun  many  yeare  sp'- 
but  the  party  being  called  off  to  other  duties  it  was  never  completed.  Thr 
project  of  dctensive  works  has  not  been  made.  The  entire  cost  may  be,  as  a^ 
Bumed  by  the  engineer  department  some  years  ago,  $500,000. 

Clou  F — Cattine. — It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  on  this  coast  to  deprive 
an  enemy  enjoying  naval  superiority  of  harbors,  or  prevent  him  using  them  »* 
stations  during  a  war,  insular  situations,  which  his  vessels  would  render  QDai>' 
proachahle,  being  so  numerous;  but  it  seems  proper  that  such  of  tliese  poritiouf 
as  are  the  sites  of  towns  sliould  be  secured.  During  the  last  war,  the  English 
held  the  position  of  Castine  for  some  time,  and  left  it  at  their  pleaenrr.  It  i* 
probable  a  work  costing  about  $50,000  would  deter  an  enemy  from  again  making 
choice  of  this  position. 

Clau  F — Pcno6*cot  bay. — Upon  this  bay,  and  upon  the  river  of  tlie  saiD? 
name  flowing  into  it,  arc  several  flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Of  the  many 
liays  which  intersect  the  coast,  the  I'enohscot  is  the  one  which  presents  ib'' 
greatest  number  of  safe  and  capacious  anchorages.  As  before  observed,  a  Urp- 
jiortion  of  these  harbars  must,  for  the  present,  be  left  without  defences,  but  th-' 
valuable  commerce  of  the  bay  and  river  must  be  covered ;  and  to  afford  a  wwm' 
retreat  for  sucb  vessels  as  may  be  unable  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  works  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  tmy,  the  passage  of  the  river  lnu^'I 
Ik- defended.  The  lowi'st  point  at  which  this  can  be  done  without  great  eiperea- 
is  opposite  Bucksport,  at  the  Narrows.  Fort  Knox,  at  this  position,  is  mow  un- 
der consti-uction,  estimated  at  9A00,000. 
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Clatt  C — St.  Gtorge't  hay.  Broad  bay,  Damaritcotla,  and   Skfeptcol. 

Wc:*!  of  tlie  Penobscot  occur  the  above-mentioned  Iwjf,  all  being  deep  inden- 
taiiiina  leading  to  towns,  Tillag«9,  and  various  cdtablislimcuts  of  induutry  and 
eiilerprine.  The  bays  have  not  been  flurveyed,  and  of  cource  no  plans  have  been 
f>rnii-d  for  their  defence.  $400,000  are  assigni^d  to  the  defence  of  tliese  water*. 
Tlie  Sheep-cot  ifl  an  excellent  harbor  of  refuee  for  veaaeU  of  every  aiise.— 

Keimebeck  rirer. — ^This  river  (one  of  the  largest  in  the  eastern  States)  entcrit 
the  sea  Dearly  midway  between  Cape  Cod  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  It 
rises  near  the  source  of  tlie  Chandiere,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
and  has  once  served  as  a  line  of  operations  agaiiiot  Quebec.  The  situation  and 
Mtcnt  of  this  river,  the  value  of  its  products,  and  the  active  commerce  of  several 
verj-  flourishing  towns  upon  its  banks,  toectlier  with  the  excllence  i)f  the  har- 
bor within  its  mouth,  will  not  peimit  its  defence  to  bo  neglected.  The  surveys 
begun  many  j-ears  ago,  were  never  finished.  The  estimated  cost  of  defences,  as 
formilly  re])orted  by  the  engineer  departmenl,  was  J300.000.  Foditions  near 
the  mouth  will  permit  a  aecuie  defence. — (Class  D.) 

Portland  harfioT. — The  protection  of  the  town,  of  the  merchantmeu  belonging 
to  it,  ftud  of  the  ships-of-war  that  may  b«i  stationed  in  tliis  harlwr  to  watch  over 
this  part  of  the  coast,  or  that  may  enter  for  sliclter,  (all  of  them  important  ob- 
ject-:.) mny  be  secured,  as  an  inspeetiim  of  the  map  of  the  harbor  will  show,  by 
occupying  Fort  Preble  Poiut,  House  isl.ind.  Hog  Island  ledges,  and  Fisb  Poiut. 
If  the  two  channels  to  the  west  aud  cast  of  Iliig  island  can  be  obstructed  at 
small  expense,  (to  decide  which  some  snn'eys  are  yet  necessary,)  there  will  be 
no  wcessity  for  a  battery  on  the  ledge,  and  Fish  I'oiut  need  be  occupied  only 
hy  such  works  as  may  be  thrown  np  in  time  of  war.  The  expense,  as  now  esti- 
matpil.  of  the  works  planned  for  this  defence,  will  be  8155,000  for  Fort  Preble 
and  54S.000  for  House  islaud  ;  for  Hog  island  channel,  say  8135,000. — (Classes 
A.  I>,  E,  F.) 

In  addition,  there  must  be  repairs  immediately  n|>iitied  to  the  old  works  at 
Fort  Preble,  including  the  rebuilding  of  a  sea-wall  liitcly  overthrown,  at  au  ex- 
pense of  87,500. 

Siir.o,  Kntnrbunk,  and  York. — SmtU  works,  comparatively,  will  cover  these 
places ;  S75,000  is  .tssumcd  as  tlie  af^regatc  cost, 

CltiM  F — Pvrlmnauth  hnhor  antl  naig  yard. — The  only  good  roadstead  or 
harbor,  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Ciii>e  Ann,  is  I'ortsmouth  harlxir,  within 
the  mtuth  of  the  Piscatatiua  river.  I jne-of- battle  abips  can  ascend  as  high  as 
Fox  Point,  seven  miles  above  the  town.  This  situation,  sulficicntly  commudious 
ttt  a  naval  depot,  should  be  maintaiiied  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bay 
to  the  south  of  Fox  Point  was  not  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  navy  yard,  instead 
«f  Femald's  island.  Being  where  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  time  of  war,  to 
make  some  particular  dispositions  for  the  protection  of  the  navy  yard  from  aw 
attack  from  the  north  shore  of  the  river. 

The  position  of  Fort  Constitution  will  certainly,  and  that  of  Fort  McClary 
will  proDahly,  he  occupied  as  the  defence  ;  though  the  works  themselves  should 
give  place  to  those  that  would  better  fulfil  the  object.  The  other  positions  for 
forts  or  batteries,  arc  Gerrist's  Point,  Fishing  island,  and  Clarice's  island,  some, 
if  not  all,  of  which  must  be  occupied.  Surveys  have  lieen  made  and  projects 
for  the  defence  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  engineers.  The 
estimates  have  not  been  furnished,  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  en- 
tire cost  for  fortifying  this  harbor  will  not  fall  short  of  8.100,000. 

Clau  D — Xewburyport  harbor. — The  points  forming  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
■re  continually  changing,  and  it  seems  necessary,  thertfore,  to  rely,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  liarbor,  on  works  to  be  tlirown  np  during  a  war.  There  is  only  a 
eh'Mil  draught  uf  water.  It  is  thought  £100,000  will  defend  this  harbor  ade- 
quately. 
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Clati  F — Ghucei/er  harbor. — The  pfipition  of  this  harbor,  near  the  extremity 
ef  Cnpe  Ann,  placee  it  in  dofe  relation  with  the  navigation  of  all  Ha^eachu^tu 
bny,  and  imimn^  to  it  eonitiderftble  imiioiUince.  No  snrveya  have  yet  been 
niH(U',  but  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  defence  may  be  provided  for  S300,000.— 
(Olaxs  E.)  Should  there  be  any  occBgion  for  defeneive  worka  before  the  pro- 
posed new  workn  con  be  commenced,  an  eipcnditure  of  CIO.OOO  in  repaira  of 
the  old  fort  will  be  required.— (CI hbs  A.) 

Bfrer/y  harbor. — 'lliis  harbor  will  be  defended  chiefly  by  a  portion  of  the 
works  lieKijrned  fi.r  Snleni.     SOO.OOO  in  nddiiion  will  pocnre  it— (ClaB?  F.} 

lSa}fm  harbor. — The  port  of  Salem  in  diftant  from  Marblehead  two  miles,  tiad 
separated  therefi-om  by  a  penini-nla.  The  occupation  of  the  extremity  of  Wmter 
ifland  (where  ant  the  ruins  of  Fort  Kckering)  on  one  side,  and  Nanj^head  no 
tlie  other,  will  eflV-ctnnlly  secure  this  harbor.  Projects  have  been  presented  for 
this  defence,  estimated  to  cont  $:;25,000. — (Clatises  1)  and  F.)  On  a  snddcn 
emertfcncy  old  Fort  Lee  may  be  put  in  an  effective  state  for  82,000,  and  Fort 
I'iekeiing  for  85,000.— (Class  A.) 

MitrMrkcad  l,arhor. — Bettide  covering,  in  some  measure,  the  harbor,  of  Bos- 
ton, 8a1em  and  Marblebead  possess  tin  important  commerce  of  their  own,  and 
also  afford  shelter  for  vessels  prevented  by  certain  winds  from  entering  Boston 
or  pursning  their  course  eastward.  The  proposi-d  mode  of  defending  Marble- 
liciid  harJHir  eonsinta  in  occupying,  on  the  north  side,  the  hillock  whicJi  com- 
mands the  present  Fort  Sewall,  (which  will  be  superseded  by  the  new  work,) 
and  on  the  south,  the  position  of  Jaek's  Point.  The  two  works  will  coat 
8318,000.— (Cliisses  M  and  F.) 

Til  rejiair  old  Fort  Sewnll  which  may  be  nexM^Bsary  if  the  new  works  are  not 
soon  begun,  will  require  ten  thousand  dollnrs. — (Class  A.) 

Bofton  harbor. — VVi-  come,  now,  to  the  moat  important  harbor  in  the  casteni 
section  of  the  coast,  and  eojisiJering  the  relations  to  general  commerce  and  the 
interesta  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  Union. 

After  a  caretul  ex.tmtnation  of  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  problem 
the  hoard  of  naval  officers  and  engineers,  in  their  joint  report  of  1820,  gave  this 
hiirbor  a  prefi-rencc  over  all  other  positions  to  the  east  ajid  inclusive  of  Ne* 
York  bay  and  the  Hudson  as  the  seat  of  the  great  tionhem  naval  depot ;  and 
the  government,  by  the  great  additions  and  improvements  that  have  from  year 
to  year  been  since  made  to  the  navy  yard  on  the  Charlestown  side,  have  vino- 
ally  sanctioned  the  recommendation  of  the  board.  But  independent  of  the  navy 
yard,  lioston  is  a  city  of  great  wealth,  and  poesesses  an  extensive  and  BCti\'e 


The  old  works  defended  merely  the  interior  basin  from  attacks  by  water,  bnt 
as  it  oflen  happens  that  vcsi-els  enter  Naiitasket  roads  with  a  wind  too  scant  to 
take  them  to  the  city,  or  are  detained  in  President  roads  by  light  winds  or  an 
adverse  tide,  as  the  former  especially  is  a  very  convenient  anchorage  whence  W 
proceed  to  sea,  and  above  all  as  Nuntasket  roads  aflTord  the  bi«t  possible  station 
tor  a  blockading  squadron,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  place  permanent  de- 
teuces  at  the  raoulh  of  tliu  harbor.  The  pniject  of  defence  regarclH  the  existing 
works,  with  the  necessury  repairs  and  modifications,  as  constituting  a  second 

Beside  a  permanent  work  now  almost  finished  on  George's  island,  it  contem- 
plates permanent  works  on  Nantasket  Head,  and  filling  up  the  Broad  Sound 
channel,  so  as  to  leave  no  passage  in  that  direction  for  abips-of-war. 

Liitil  the  best  draught  for  steam  vessel s-of- war  shall  be  well  ascertained,  il 
will  not  be  safe  to  say  to  what  depth  the  Broad  Sound  channel  shoulil  be  re- 
stricted, nor  indeed  con  it  be  positively  asserted  that  this  description  of  vessels 
can  be  conveniently  excluded  by  such  means.  Other  vessels  can,  however,  be 
thus  excluded,  and  steam  vessels  passing  this  channel  would  still  have  to  pass 
the  inner  barrier.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  for  this  luubor  is  91,351,573 
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Bwidf*  the  works  of  a  permnnent  character,  it  will  be  neceppary  in  tlie  he- 
pnning  of  a  war  to  erect  wveral  tenn^rary  work?  on  certain  po?itioiif  in  the 
liarbnr  and  no  the  lateral  approaches  to  the  navy  yard. — (Clasm's  A.  B,  E  and  F.) 
Plymouth  and  Prorima'totm  Jtarbort. — 'I'hci'e  harliors  liave  a  commerce  of 
Mmp  consequence  of  their  own,  but  they  are  partitnlnrly  interetiting  in  reference 
lo  the  port  of  Boston.  While  these  are  undefended,  an  enemy's  eqiindron 
blockiding  Massachusetts  bay  will  have  porta  of  r<'fuo;e  nnder  his  lee,  which 
would  enaolc  him  to  maintain  his  hlockaae  even  thmuf^out  the  most  stormy 
mxw,  knowing  that  the  winds  which  would  force  him  to  seek  shelter  would 
be  adreree  to  ontward  bound  and  fatal  to  such  inward-bound  vessels  as  should 
venliire  near  the  cape.  Were  the  enemy  deprived  of  these  harbors  he  would 
be  nnible  to  enforce  a  vigorous  Investment,  as  he  must  be  constrained  to  take 
tn  fiffing  on  every  approach  of  foul  weather.  Our  own  vessels  coming  in  from 
wfl,  ftud  finding  an  enemy  interposed  between  them  and  Boston,  or  being  turned 
fmm  their  course  by  adverse  winds,  wonid,  in  case  of  the  defence  of  these  ports, 
find  to  the  south  of  Boston  shelter  equivalent  to  those  provided  in  the  cast  at 
Miirblehead,  Salem,  Gloucester  and  Portsmouth.  Plymouth  harbor  has  not 
b»en  folly  snrveyed.  Provjncetown  harbor  has  been  sun-eyed,  but  the  projects 
of  defence  have  not  been  formed.  The  former,  it  is  thought,  may  be  suitably 
MTpTcd  by  a  work  of  no  great  cost  on  Gumett  Point,  while  to  fortify  Province- 
tnvn  harlwr  in  snch  &  way  as  to  cover  vpHsels  takiii<;  shelter  therein,  and  at  the 
Mmc  time  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  safe  anchorages,  will  involve  considerable  cx- 
p*n»e.  Probably  no  nearer  estimate  can  be  formed  at  present  than  that  offered 
I"'  the  engineer  department  some  years  ago,  which  gave  one  hundred  thousand 
d'lHars  to  Plymouth  and  six  hundred  thonsand  dollars  for  Provincetown, — 
(LWks  D  and  E.) 

llie  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hatterns  differs  from  the  northeastern 
wtioH  in  possessing  fi-wer  harbors,  in  having  hnt  Mttle  rocky  and  a  great  por- 
lion  of  sandy  shore,  in  its  milder  climate  and  clearer  atmosphere ;  and  it  differs 
trom  all  the  other  portions,  in  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  its  interior  seas  and 
fiiiiads,  and  in  the  distance  to  which  deep  tide  navigation  extends  np  its  numer- 
nus  lai^  rivers.  The  circuit  of  the  coast,  not  including  the  shores  of  the  great 
Ws,  meoanres  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Martha'*  Vinryard  found. — To  the  south  of  Cape  Cod  lie  the  ishmds  of 
Xsntucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which,  with  several  smaller  islands  on  the 
with,  and  the  projection  of  Cape  Malabar  on  the  enpl,  enclose  the  above-named 
Mnnd.  The  channels  through  this  sonnd  being  sufficient  for  merchant  vessels, 
»nd  one  of  the  chonnels  permitting  the  passage  even  of  smnll  frigates,  are  not 
'>«'iy  tlie  constant  track  of  coasting  vessels,  but  also  of  large  number  of  vessels 
aniving  in  the  tempestuous  months  from  fiireign  voyages.  There  are  within 
the  sound  the  ttarbonn  of  Tarpaulin  Core.  Holme*  Hole,  Edgartowa,  Falmouth, 
HyitKitit,  and  Nantucket,  besides  small  anchorages. 

In  addition  to  the  many  thousand  vessels  passing  this  water  nnnuiilly,  of 
"■hich  there  are  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  (a  portion  containing  very  valuable 
«rp)es)  to  be  Been  in  the  harbors  awaiting  a  change  of  wind,  there  is  supjiosed 
lu  be  at  least  forty  thousand  tons  of  whaling  vessels  owned  in  the  towns  of  this 
wiund. 

If  the  harbors  just  named  are  to  be  defended  at  all  it  must  be  by  fortifieations. 
There  is  little  or  no  population  excejit  in  the  towns,  and  even  this  is  believed  to 
'■e  I  utirely  withont  military  organization.  A  privateer  might  ran  into  either  of 
rla-ne  harbors  and  capture,  dcrstroy,  or  levy  contributions  at  pleasure.  The  use 
of  the  sound  itself  as  an  anchorage  for  vessels-of-war  cannot  I*  prevented  by 
■ortiheations  alone.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  perhaps  suf- 
fice for  the  defence  of  all  the  harbors  against  the  kind  of  enteqirisc  to  which 
they  are  exposed. — (Class  F.) 

"   '"     *         .....       ^  harhoT. — Proiecta   and  estimat^es   have   „^^„ 
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made  for  the  defence  of  tliiii  harbor,  nn  wliich  lie  two  of  the  moet  flonrubin;; 
tiiwnp  in  ihc  casteni  StnlPii,  Xcw  Bedford  Iwing,  as  regards  registered  tonnBi^', 
the  third  hnrbor  in  the  United  Sintes.     Ei-timale  «ao«,OO0.— (UIa«B  I).) 

B«zzard'»  buy. — Interp(ii)i>d  between  tlie  main  and  the  island  of  Marths'i 
Vineyard  are  the  Elizabeth  inlands,  which  bound  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  eontli. 
Thiri  bay  covors  the  hitrbor  of  New  Bedford,  and  might  be  nsed  ae  an  anchorage 
by  an  enemy's  fleet,  bat  it  is  too  wide  to  be  defended  by  fortifications. 

XarragantFt  bat/. — Some  of  the  projwrtiea  of  this  great  roadstead  have  been 
Btnted  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

Tlie  defence  adopted  fur  ^'nrraganset  mads  must  be  formidable  on  the  im- 
portant points,  because  they  will  be  exposed  to  powerful  eipcditions,  Althon^i 
the  piixsifHion  of  this  harbor,  the  dei>tnietion  of  the  navol  L-stablisfaioent,  thi' 
cnuturtt  of  the  fionting  defences,  and  the  poaeeitsion  of  the  island  oa  a  place  of 
delHirkation  and  n'freshment,  should  not  be  considered  as  oiusii luting  of  them- 
selves objects  worthy  a  great  expedition,  they  might  very  well  be  the  pielim- 
inary  st<'|H>  of  such  expedition;  and  defences,  weak  in  their  character,  might 
tempt  ntthor  than  deter  it;  for  altltough  unable  to  resist  his  enterprise,  they 
might  lie  fully  competent,  after  being  captnred  and  strengthened  by  such  mraiu 
as  lie  would  have  at  band,  to  protect  him  from  offensive  demonetmtions  oo  odi 
part. 

There  are  besides,  in  the  local  circumstances,  some  reasons  why  the  vaAi 
should  be  strong.  The  chunnel  on  the  baHteru  side  of  the  island  being  penni- 
nrntly  closid  by  a  solid  bridge,  requires  no  defensive  works;  bat  this  \a\Ap: 
being  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  the  channel  is  open  to  an  enemy  all  aloo^;  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Works  erected  fiir  the  defence  of  the  channel  of 
the  west  side  of  the  island  cannot,  therefore,  prevent  nor  even  oppose  a  laDdioe 
on  the  eoHteni  side.  The  enemy  may,  consequently,  take  jHissession,  and  benil 
his  whole  force  to  the  n.-daction  of  the  furts  on  the  island,  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved until  a  force  has  been  oi^anizod,  brought  from  a  distance,  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  points  attncketl,  and  landed  in  the  face  of  his  batteries;  all  tki« 
obviously  requiring  several  days,  during  which  the  forts  should  be  capable  of 
holding  out.  To  do  this  agninst  an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand men  demands  something  more  than  the  strength  to  resist  a  single  assault. 
Unless  the  main  works  be  competent  to  withstand  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  they 
will  not.  therefore,  fulfil  their  trust,  and  will  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  must  here  be  noticed  that,  althongh  tho  works  do  not  prevent  the  landing 
of  an  enemy  on  Rhode  Island,  they  will,  if  capable  of  resisting  his  efforts  for  « 
few  days,  make  his  rt-sidenee  on  the  island  fur  any  length  of  time  impossible, 
since  forces  in  anv  number  may  be  brought  from  the  main,  and  landed  ooder 
covw  of  the  fire  of  the  works. 

To  come  now  to  the  particular  defences  proposed  for  this  roadstead.  It  masl 
be  stated  that  there  arc  three  entrances  into  Nurragnuset  roads: 

1st.  The  eastern  chaimel.  which  passes  upon  the  east  side  of  the  island  ef 
Ithodc  ]s]and.  This,  as  before  stated,  being  shut  by  a  solid  bridge,  needs  no 
defence  by  fortifications,  other  than  a  field-work  or  two,  which  may  be  thrown 
up  at  the  opening  of  a  war. 

2d.  The  central  channel,  which  enters  from  sea  by  passing  between  Rhode 
Island  and  C'onanieut  island.  This  is  by  fur  the  best  entrance,  and  leads  to  the 
best  anchorage;  and  this  it  is  proposed  hi  dctend  by  a  fort  on  the  east  side  of 
the  entrniice,  designed  to  be  the  principal  work  in  the  system.  This  work, 
called  Fort  Adams,  is  nearly  completed.  On  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  it  is 
pmpopi'd  to  place  another  work,  and  on  an  island,  called  Bose  island, facii^  the 
entrance,  a  third  work.  It  is  also  proposed  to  repair  the  old  fort  on  Goatislsod, 
just  within  the  mouth ;  and  also  old  Fort  Green,  which  is  a  lUtle  higher  up  od 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 

3d.  As  to  the  western  passage,  three  modes  present  themselTei :  first,  by  re- 
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dnrine  the  depth  of  water  by  an  artifiuil  ledge,  ro  as,  while  the  paBBAge  shall 
hi-  ta  Irec  an  it  is  now  f»r  the  coasting  trade,  it  shall  be  shut  rs  to  the  vessels- 
Al'-H'ar,  including  steam  vessels;  second,  hy  relying  on  fortili cations  alone  to 
tWe  the  channel ;  nr,  tliinl,  by  resorting  in  part  to  one,  and  in  part  to  the  other 
lU'Hle  JQSt  mentioned.  Kitlier  is  practicable;  but,  being  the  least  expensive  and 
mwi  certain,  the  estimates  are  founded  on  the  firnt.  The  total  coat  of  the  Nar- 
mgnnsel  defrncea  is  estimated  at  81,699,000.— {Classes  A,  B,  D,  F.) 

Gardiiter't  bay. — It  is  uncertain  whether  this  harbor,  which  would  be  a  very 
Tiluable  one  to  an  enemy  investing  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  defensible  by  forti- 
tiralione  ftlone.  After  it  shiill  have  been  surveyed,  it  mav'appear  that,  from  one 
or  more  positions,  the  whole  onehorage  m:iy  be  controlled  by  heavy  sea-mortara. 
la  Aoch  a  case,  the  defensive  works  would  not  be  costly.  If  it  be  found  expe- 
dient to  fortify  some  particular  portion  of  the  bay,  as  an  anchorage  for  steam 
battpries.  {which,  however,  is  not  anticij)ated,)  thu  expense  would  probably  be 
M  (Teat  as  was  anticipated  aome  jeara  since  by  the  engineer  department,  viz: 
»4(J0.OOO.— {Class  F.) 

Sag  Harbor,  New  ybri,  artd  Stoning/oil,  Connectirut. — Neither  of  these  har- 
bow  has  been  surveyed  witli  reference  to  defence.  'I'he  tirst  is  possessed  of 
raiwiderable  tonnage;  and  the  secunil,  beside  being  engaged  in  commerce,  is  the 
tprminns  of  a  railroad  from  Boston.  $100,000  may  be  assigned  to  the  tirst,  and 
8-JUO.OOO  to  the  other. — {CloHses  E  and  V.) 

^no  Lmtdon  iarfxir  is  very  important  to  the  commerce  of  Long  Island  sound ; 
and,  as  a  port  of  easy  access,  having  a  great  depth  <»f  water,  rarely  freezing, 
ud  being  easily  defended,  it  ie  an  excellent  station  for  the  navy.  It  is  also 
valuable  as  a  shelter  for  vessi'ls  bound  out  or  home,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a 
blorkading  squadron  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  plan  of  defence  includes  the  re- 
building of  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold — the  former  having  been  alreadv  done, 
Terr  nearly — remaining  expense  estimated  at  SIUS.OOO. — (Classes  A  and  ¥.) 

Muuth  of  Connecticut  rirer. — This  river  has  been  shown  to  be  subject  to  the 
pxpislitjons  of  an  enemy.  Ko  survey  has  been  mndc  with  a  view  to  its  defences. 
6IU0.00O  is  introduced  here  as  the  conjectural  coat. — (Class  F.) 

Seie  HoKc*  harbor. — It  IS  proposed  to  defend  this  harbor  by  improving  and 
eola^ng  Fort  HaJe,  and  substituting  a  new  work  for  the  slight  redoubt  creeled 
during  the  last  war,  called  Fort  Wootter.  The  expense  of  both  may  be  set 
down  at  890,000,  exclusive  of  S''i,000  for  immediate  repairs  of  old  Fort  Hale. — 
(n.-i«Bes  A  and  F.) 

There  are  several  towns  between  New  Haren  and  AVw  York,  on  both  sides 
of  the  sound;  none  ol  them  are  very  large  as  yet;  still,  most,  if  not  all,  are 
[TosperonH  and  increasing.  Altliough  hi  their  present  condition  it  might  not  bo 
di-emed  necessary  to  apply  any  money  to  permanent  defences,  yet,  as  part  of 
thi-  present  object  is  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  ultimate  cost  of  com- 
pletely fortifying  the  coast,  it  seems  proper  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
s'lmc  of  these  towns  may  bec<ime  objects  of  predatory  enterprises  of  some  mag- 
nitude. Bearing  in  mind  the  probable  increuse  of  population  in  the  meantime, 
and  the  situation  of  the  places  generally,  it  is  thought  that  8:^00,000  will  be 
efiongh  to  provide  defences  for  alt. — (OWs  F.) 

Sew  York  harbor, — The  objeota  of  the  projected  works  for  the  security  nf 
Xew  YoA  are  to  cover  the  city  from  an  attack  by  land  or  sea  j  to  protect  ita 
numerous  shipping ;  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bli>ekade  of  this  great 
[tort,  and  to  cover  the  interior  communication  uniting  thia  harbor  with  the  Dela* 

There  are  two  avenues  to  the  city,  namely,  one  by  the  main  clmnncl,  direct 
fmni  sea,  and  one  by  the  sound. 

The  projected  system  of  defence  closes  this  last  avenue  at  the  greatest  distance 
possible  from  the  city,  namely,  nt  Throg's  Pouit.     The  occupation  of  this  point 
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will  force  the  enemv  tn  lanci  more  than  twenty  milci"  from  the  city  on  one  »\it, 
and  Btill  further  from  the  nnvy  Tard  on  the  other. 

A  work  now  in  prnp^rcHS  and  neaHy  finiched  at  Tliroj^'s  Point  will  prevwit 
any  attempt  to  force  tliii'  passage.  It  will,  aa  we  have  neen,  oblige  an  enemy  to 
land  at  a  conpidemble  distance  from  the  object ;  and,  a»  he  will  then  be  unahle 
to  turn  the  strong  position  afforded  by  Harlem  river,  the  cover  on  the  New  York 
side  will  be  sufficient. 

But  should  he  land  on  the  Jjong  Island  Kide,  he  might,  by  leaving  parlies  no 
suitable  poaitions,  with  a  view  to  prevent  onr  crossing  the  river  and  falling  nn 
his  rear,  make  a  daiin  at  the  navy  yard,  having  no  obftAcle  in  his  front.  Tn 
prei'ent  this  effectually,  and  also  to  accomplish  other  ohjeets,  a  work  shonld  be 
erected  on  Wilkins's  Point,  opposite  Throw's  Point.  'ITiie  work,  besides  cnni- 
pleting  the  defence  of  that  cliaimel.  would  involve  a  march  against  the  nsvv 
yard  from  this  quarter  in  great  danger,  since  all  the  forces  that  could  be  cnllecled 
on  the  New  York  shore  might,  nnder  cover  of  this  work,  be  crossed  over  to  Long 
Island,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cutting  off  his  commonieation  with  the 
fleet.  The  two  works  on  Throg's  and  Wilkins's  Points  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  protecting  on  that  side  the  city  and  navy  yard. 

Against  an  attack  bv  the  main  channel  there  are — 

Ist,  The  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  would  act  npon  an  enemy's 
squadron  only  after  ila  arrival  before  the  place.  They  consist  of  Fort  Colon- 
bus.  Castle  Williams,  and  Bonth  Battery,  on  Governor's  Island,  Fort  Wood,  on 
Bedlow'u  island,  and  Fort  Gibson,  on  Ellis's  island. 

It  ia  necessary  that  the»e  works  be  maintained,  because,  in  the  event  of  the 
lower  harriers  being  forced,  these  would  siill  afford  a  resource.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage of  their  positions,  however,  that  the  destmction  of  the  city  mtghl  be 
going  on  simuitaneonsiy  with  the  contest  between  the  forts  and  the  fl^-ets.  Tbey 
ciiuiiot,  however,  be  dispensed  with  until  the  outer  barriers  are  entirely  com- 
pleted, if  even  then, 

2d.  At  the  Niutowb,  nhout  seven  miles  below  the  city,  the  passage  be«ime» 
so  contracted  as  to  pfrmil  good  disposition  to  be  mode  for  defrnce.  On  the 
I^jig  Island  side  of  the  Narrows  is  Fart.  Lafayttte,  which  is  a  strong  waier 
ballerj',  stondlng  on  a  reef  at  some  diataneo  from  the  shore,  and  immedislelT 
behind  it,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  is  a  small  but  strong  work,  called  Fart  Ham- 
ilUm.  Home  repiiirs  being  applied  to  these  works,  this  position  may  be  regarded 
as  well  occupied. 

On  the  west  or  Staten  Island  side  of  the  Narrows  are  the  following  works,  all 
of  which  were  erected  by  the  Stat«  of  New  York,  vis  :  Fart  Richnwnd,  which 
is  a  water  battery ;  Batttry  Hudtott,  which  is  at  some  height  above  the  water; 
Buttery  Morton,  which  is  a  small  battery  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  Fort  Tomp- 
kin*,  which  is  also  on  the  hill,  and  is  the  principal  work.  All  these  works,  tu 
well  as  the  site  commo!i  to  them  all,  are  now  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
by  purchase  from  the  8tiite  of  New  York. 

Bntteriet  Hadson  and  Morton  have  been  put  in  perfect  order,  and  affiwd  a 
formidable  array  of  guns.  Fori  Richmond,  which  occupied  the  best  positioa 
withiii  the  whole  harbor  for  channel  defence,  had  fallen  entirely  to  rein;  it  is 
now  being  reconstructed,  and  with  the  appropriation  asked  for  in  the  e^LiHie« 
of  last  year  might  have  been  now  ready  for  one  tier  of  gims. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  repairs  required  by  Fort  Tomphim*  have  not  yit 
been  settled,  this  not  being  deemed  so  pressing  as  a.  state  of  readiness  in  the 
biitteries  just  mentioned.  Besides  these  works,  there  has  been  projected  fi>r 
Stnten  Island  an  advanced  redoubt,  which,  however,  tails  within  the  class  of 
works  (K)  hist  to  be  erected. 

With  the  Narrows  thus  defended,  and  the  works  near  the  eily  m  perfect 
order.  New  York  might  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  protected  against  an  attack 
by  wat«r  throu^  this  passage. 
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Bnt  there  lies  below  the  KorrowB  a  capocioua  bay,  affording  good  anchorage 
fi>r  any  number  of  veesels-of-war  and  transporla.  An  enemy's  squadron  being 
in  that  bay,  into  which  cntmnce  ii^  very  easy,  would  set  a  seal  upon  thie  outlet 
of  the  harbor.  \ot  a  vessel  eould  enter  or  depart  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Aod  it  would  also  intercept  the  water  communication,  by  way  of  the  Roritan, 
belireen  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  same  Bquadron  could  land  a  force  on  the  beach  of  Graveeend  bay,  (the 
place  of  tbe  lanuing  of  the  British,  which  braught  on  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
in  the  revolutionary  war,)  within  seven  miles  of  thct  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  it9 
commanding  height,  and  of  the  navy  yard,  with  no  intervening  obstacle  of  any 
sort. 

This  danger  a  imminent,  and  it  would  not  fiiil,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  be  oa 
fnlly  raized  as  it  was  during  the  laat  war,  when,  on  the  rumor  of  an  expedition 
being  in  preparation  in  England,  twenty -seven  thousund  militia  were  assembled 
to  cover  the  city  from  an  attack  of  this  sort.  It  is  apparent  that  the  defences 
near  the  city  and  those  at  the  Narrow?,  indiBpcnnahlc  as  they  are  for  other  pur- 
poses, cannot  be  made  to  prevent  this  enterprise,  which  can  be  thoroughly 
guarded  againt  only  by 

3d.  An  outer  barrier  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  would  accom- 
pliiih  two  objects  of  great  consequence,  namely,  nmderine  a  close  hlocknde  of 
(Le  harbor  impossible,  and  obliging  an  enemy  who  should  design  to  move  troops 
against  the  navy  yard  to  land  at  a  diatnnce  of  more  than  twenty  miles  from  his 
oliject,  upon  a  dangerous  beach,  leaving,  during  the  absence  of  the  troops,  the 
transports  at  anchor  in  the  ocean,  and  entirely  without  shelter. 

Tlic  hazard  of  such  a  land  expedition  would  moreover  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  our  own  troops,  by  passing'  over  Long  Island  under  cover  of 
the  fort  at  Wilkins's  Point,  cuuld  cut  off  the  rctuni  of  the  enemy  to  his  fleet, 
which  must  He  at  or  somewhere  near  Itockaway.  Time,  distance,  and  the  dii-ec- 
tiou  of  the  n;?peciive  marches  would  make,  verj-  naturally,  such  a  mantcuvre  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  defence.  Against  an  enemy  landing  in  Gravesend  bay  no 
such  manteuvrc  could  be  effectual,  on  account  of  the  shortiiess  of  his  line  of 
march,  as  well  aa  of  its  direction. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  board  of  engineers  projected  additional 
works,  one  for  the  eail  bavk,  ond  another  for  the  middle  ground,  these  pnsiliona 
being  on  shoaU  on  either  hand  of  the  bar  outside  of  Sandy  Hook.  Before  deter- 
mining on  the  works  last  menlioued  the  board  went  into  much  research,  in  order 
X»  aiM^rtjun  whether  these  shoals  were  unehangciible,  and  it  waa  tliought  to  have 
been  fully  proved  that  there  hod  been  no  material  alteration  in  more  than  sixty 
years.  Tliis  apparent  stability  of  the  elioaU  cucouragc  the  board  to  devise  the 
project  referrea  to. 

5Iore  i-ccent  surveys  have,  however,  discovered  new,  or  rather  other  channels. 
If  they,  iiideed,  be  neic  channels,  they  show  a  want  of  stability  in  the  eboals 
lliat  forbids  any  such  structures  as  the  batteries  formerly  contemplntid.  And 
whether  new  or  not  they  would  deprive  these  batturies  of  a  miiterial  portion  of 
their  efficacy.  Removing,  then,  these  defences  from  this  outer  bar,  tliey  nmst 
occupy  the  position  of  Sanili/  Hook;  at  which  they  will  afford  a  very  good 
defence  of  the  main  channel,  and  prevent  the  entrance  to  or  occiijtation  of  the 
lower  bay  for  any  hostile  pur^mse  whatsoever,  and  cover  a  secure  anchorage 
there  for  our  own  merchantmen  and  privateers,  and  for  our  etenw  and  sailing 
cruisers. 


To  recapitulate  as  to  New  York  harbor.  The  security  of  the  city  of  Nei 
fork,  Brooklyn,  &c.,  and  the  navy  yard  recjuii-es,  first,  defences  on  the  passag 
from  the  sound ;  namely,  the  completion  of  Fort  Srhuyhr  on  Throg's  Point, 


(Class  B,)  and  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  Wilkins'  Point  (Chits  F) — co^t  of  both 
$711,000;  second,  completion  of  repairs  on  works  of  Governor's  island.  Bed- 
low's  island,  and  Ellis's  island — estimated  cost  S42,C89,  (Class  A ;]  third,  repairs 
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of  the  workB  at  the  Narrows,  including  those  fonnprly  belon^ng  to  the  St^leof 
New  York — cost  $326,S34,  {CIhbs  A  and  B  ;)  and  fourth,  the  erection  of  ontiT 
defenceR  ou  Siuidy  Hook — e»tiinated  by  tlie  board  of  en^neers  to  cost  81,200,000, 
(Cliuie  1> ;)  the  total  coat  will  therefore  be  $2.332,523.— (ClaBi>es  A,  B,  1),  P.) 

De/atcare  iitiy.  Fort  Diiauare,  Port  Mifflin,  Dtlaware  Breakrcalrr, — 'I'lie 
coast  tram  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  the  Chesapeake,  as  well  se  that  nn  the 
south  side  of  Long  island,  is  low  and  sandy,  and  is  penetrated  by  aeveral  iull'l^ ; 
but  not  one,  besides  the  Delaware,  is  navigable  oy  sea-going  vessels.  'I'hi' 
Uelaware  bay  itself  being  wide  and  full  of  shoals,  having  an  intricate  channel. 
and  being  much  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  affords  no  very  good  natnnl 
harbor  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea. 

The  nrtifiuial  harbor  constructed  just  within  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay  sup- 
plies this  need,  and  must  be  securely  forlified.  No  plans  have,  however,  ai^  ytt 
been  made  wiUi  that  object;  and  as  tf)  the  probable  cos't,  nothing  better  can  Di»r 
be  done  than  to  assume  the  conjectural  estimale  made  some  years  since  in  xht 
eneinecr  department,  namely,  iStlOO,000. — (Class  Y.) 

The  lowest  point  at  which  the  bay  is  defensible  is  at  Pea  Patch  island,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A  fort  on  that  island,  to  replace 
tlie  one  destroyed  by  fire ;  a  fort  opposite  the  Pe«  Patch,  on  the  Delaware 
shore,  to  assist  in  commanding  the  Delaware  channel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and  Cheanpeake  canal ;  a  temporary  wutk 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  he  thrown  up  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  as^in 
in  closing  the  channel  on  tlnit  side ;  together  with  fioatiue  obstructions.  Xn  be 
put  down  in  moments  of  peril,  will  effectually  cover  all  above  this  posiiinu— 
including  Phibdelphin  and  its  navy  yard,  Wilmington,  New  Castle,  the  catal 
before  mentioned,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  railroad. 

The  rebuilding  of  Fort  Delaware  was  long  delayed  by  difficulties  attendiaj 
the  settlement  of  claims  to  the  island  (Pea  Patch)  on  which  it  is  to  stand :  thf>e 
having  been  adiuHtcd,  the  fort  is  in  progress — the  tedious  and  difficult  pruce^:*  nf 
forming  a  fuiinuation  with  piles  and  grillage  being  concluded.  In  the  meantime. 
Flirt  Mifflin,  an  old  work,  standing  about  seven  miles  below  the  city  of  Phili- 
delphia  had  been  put  in  good  order. 

The  expense  of  Fort  Delaware  is,  according  to  revised  estimates,  8580,000. 
and  of  the  fort  opposite,  SiiS  1,000.— -(Classes  C  and  F.) 

Chetapeake  bay,  Hamj'loa  roaih.  Jama  rieer,  XorfrJk.  nnd  tht  nary  yanl.— 
The  works  projected  for  these  are ;  first,  a  fort  at  Old  Point  Comfort — tlti?  i* 
called  Fm-t  Monroe ;  second,  a  cosemated  battery  called  Fart  CnJhonn,  in  ibf 
Kip  Rap  shoals,  opposite  Old  Point  Comfort;  and,  third,  a  line  of  floating <>b- 
atmctions,  extending  across  the  channel  from  one  of  these  works  to  the  oihiT. 

Fort  Mortroe  is  of  itself  complete,  but  an  advanced  redoubt  on  the  land  side  i» 
unfinished,  and  considerable  work  is  yet  necessury  to  secure  proper  renlilaticn 
and  the  nei^ssary  dryness  to  the  great  powder  magazines  within  the  fort,  de- 
signed as  a  principal  depot  of  that  material.  Attemjita  to  secure  good  watct 
bv  an  artesian  well  are  still  persevered  in.  Reijuired  to  complete,  875,000.— 
(Class  B.) 

Fort  Calhottn  cannot  yet  be  carried  forward  for  want  of  stability  in  the  fmiii- 
dalioii.  The  artificial  mass  on  which  it  is  to  stand  having  been  mised  out  li 
the  water,  the  walls  of  the  battery  were  begun  some  years  since  ;  but  it  vtt 
soon  found  that  their  weight  caused  considerable  subsidence.  On  nn  inspecti'>ii 
by  engineer  officers  it  was  then  decided  to  keep  the  foundation  loaded  witn  iD"re 
than  the  whole  weight  of  the  finished  work  until  all  subsidence  had  e«»^A- 
The  load  Imd  hardly  been  put  on,  however,  before  it  was  injudiciously  Ativt- 
mined  to  take  it  off,  nnd  begin  to  bnild,  although  the  settling  was  still  going  on. 
Happily,  a  better  policy  prevailed  before  the  construction  wa»  resumed,  but  nni 
before  the  very  considerable  expense  of  removing  the  load  hod  been  incomJ. 
and  the  further  expense  of  replanng  it  rendered  necessary.    Tbe  sobsidriKC 
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W  nnw  BO  nearly  cciwed  llint  it  ia  contemplated  to  reeume  the  coDBtniction  at 
to  (Orly  day. — (CUbb  0.)     Required  to  complete,  8729.332. 

It  may  be  expedient  in  time  of  war,  by  way  of  providing  interior  barriers,  to 
tnvl  hatterict)  on  Crancy  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  to  pnt  in 
condition  and  arm  Old  Fort  Norfolk,  which  is  jut<t  below  the  city. 

Harbor  <if  St.  Mart/. — The  central  situation  {as  regards  the  Cho8ape:ikc)  of 
tlii^i  tine  bftsin,  its  relation  to  the  Potomac,  its  depth  <if  water,  and  tliu  facility 
Kith  which  it  may  be  defended,  indicate  its  fitness  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the 
fominerce  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  as  an  occasional,  if  not  constant,  station 
duriug  war  of  a  portion  of  the  naval  force.  A  survey  haa  been  made,  but  no 
project  has  been  formed.  The  En<pneer  Department  some  ycare  ago  conjectured 
Ibat  the  cost  of  defences  in  this  liarbor  might  amount  to  8300,000. — (Class  F.) 

AiiKapalis  harbor. — fort  Serrrn  has  been  put  in  an  efiicient  condition,  and 
ri'iiaire  have  been  advanced  on  Fort  Madiian ;  these  will  be  continued  until 
lli3t  work  also  shall  aflbrd  an  elTiciunt  battery. — (Class  A.)     Eatimuted  at 

s.w.ooo. 

Harbor  of  'Baltimore. — The  proximity  of  the  city  to  Chesapeake  bay  greatly 
eiiilangers  the  city  of  Uaitimoru.  In  the  present  state  of  things  an  enemy,  in  a 
fi'w  hours  march,  after  an  eaiiy  landing,  and  without  hiiving  his  communication 
with  his  fieet  endangered,  eon  make  himself  master  of  that  great  emporium  of 
commerce.  There  are  renuired  for  ita  security  two  forta  on  the  Patapsco.  one 
at  Hawkin'a  Point,  and  tiie  other  opposite  that  poiut;  these  being  the  lowest 
I" '."it ions  at  which  the  passage  of  the  Patapsco  can  be  defended.  Besides  the 
advantages  that  will  result  of  obliging  the  enemy  to  land  at  a  greater  distance, 
thereby  gaining  time  by  delaying  his  march,  for  the  arrival  of  succor,  and  pre- 
venting his  turning  the  defensive  positions  which  our  troops  might  occupy,  it 
will  )>e  impossible  for  him  to  endanger  the  city  by  a  direct  attack  by  water. 

The  operations  on  Furt  Carroll — ihe  work  occupying  the  extremity  of  Seller's 
fl.li?,  (opposite  Hawkin'd  Point,) — are  procei-ding  with  all  the  rapidity  allowed 
l.y  the  appropriations.     Estimate,  8305,000. — (Clusa  C.) 

The  work  on  Uawktn'a  Point  belongs  to  class  F,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
g37H,000. 

The  present  Fort  Mellenry,  Redouht  Wood,  and  Covington  Battery  should 
b<^  retained  as  a  second  barrier.  The  (irnt- mentioned  is  now  in  good  condition, 
and  the  n;pairs  required  for  the  others  may  be  applied  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

Month  of  Elk  rirer. — The  comjiletion  of  the  line  of  water  communication 
from  the  Delaware  to  tlie  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  makes  it  proper  to  place  a 
tort  Homewherc  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
dcKlroying,  by  a  sudden  enterprise,  the  works  forming  this  outlet  of  the  canal. 
There  have  been  no  surveys  made  with  a  ^-iew  to  establish  sucli  protection, 
which  is  estimated  at  850,000. — (Class  F.) 

Ciiirt  of  Watkitigtoit,  Georgetoum,  and  Alexandria. — Fort  Woiliington 
covers  these  cities  from  any  attack  by  water,  and  will  oblige  an  enemy  to  land 
at  i>(>me  tight  or  ten  miles  below  Alexandria,  should  that  city  be  his  object,  and 
about  twice  as  far  below  Washington.  It  will  also  serve  the  very  important 
purp^we  of  covering  troops  crossing  from  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  fall  on  the 
tianks  of  an  enemy  moving  against  the  Capitol  from  the  I'atuxcnt  or  the  Chesa- 
peake-    The  repairs  on  this  work  have  been  completed. — (Cliiss  A.) 

Cedar  Point,  Potomar  rircr. — But  all  these  objects  would  have  been  better 
fullilled  bad  the  work  been  placed  at  I»wer  Cedar  I'oint.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  contemplated  works  being  constructed  in  thol'ntuxent,  and  the  militia  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  a  due  state  of  preparation,  an  enterprise  against  Wash- 
ington would  be  a  hazardous  one.  As  giving  compli-te  security  to  the  towns  in 
the  district,  covering  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length  of  the  Potomac;  the  river 
termiiws  of  the  great  railroad  from  the  south,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Patuxcnt ;  the  work  on  Cedar  Point  j«houla  not 
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be  omitted.  There  have  been  no  Burvcys  made  of  the  ground,  uor  projects  of 
tlie  tort,  which,  in  a  conjectural  cetimate  of  the  engineer  department,  was  ttt 
down  at  S300,000.~(Clae8  E  ) 

Pa/uxent  ricer. — The  more  eflcctually  to  protect  tlie  city  of  Wasbington 
from  a  mdden  attack  by  troops  landed  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  I'liinx- 
ent,  and  to  provide  additional  aliclter  for  veaaelfl  in  the  Chesapeake,  a  fort  h:ti 
been  planned  to  occupy  Point  Patience  and  another  to  occupy  rhomai<V  Puiut, 
both  a  short  diittance  up  the  river.  The  work  on  Thomat't  Point  ia  I'stimaii^J 
at  $259,000,  and  the  work  on  Puint  Patience  estimated  to  cost  $34G,0U0.— 
(Clashes  D  and  F.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  system  of  defence  for  Washington  contempUli'!', 
first,  defending  the  Potomac  on  Cedar  Point,  and  maintaining  a  second  tiHrrirr 
at  Fort  Washington;  second,  defending  the  mouth  of  the  Patnient.  Thi^  jiar- 
ticulor  arrangement  not  having  been  always  ouderittood,  a  few  words  arc  added 
in  explanation. 

During  the  last  war  there  was  no  fort  tn  the  Patuxeut,  and  the  conse^juencr 
was  that  tlie  British  approached  liy  that  avenue  and  occupied  the  whole  rivers.' 
high  as  I'ig  I'oint,  neoriy  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  le^s  than  twenty  miK'^ 
from  the  Capitol ;  while,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  forts  in  the  PoU>m:ir. 
they  occupied  that  river  as  high  as  Alexandria,  inclusive;  by  this  latter  ociu- 
pation  peiti'ctly  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  movement  during  its  whole  uil- 
vaucu  and  retreat,  llotli  flanks  being  safe,  the  British  had  nothing  ti>  fiMr 
except  from  a  force  in  front ;  and  that  fliis  risk  was  not  great,  in  the  short  march 
of  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boats,  was  proved  by  the  issue. 

Ou  the  iiimh  day  fioin  that  on  which  the  fleet  entered  the  Chesai>eake  ilie 
English  army  was  in  possesKion  of  the  Capitol,  having  penetrated  nearly  fitrr 
miles  beyond  the  point  of  deli.irkjitiun.  Ou  the  twellth  day  from  the  time  "i 
landing,  the  troops  were  again  nii  shipbo;ird,  near  the  month  of  the  river,  llii' 
attack,  excuedinply  well  ciineeivcd  and  very  gallantly  executed,  owed  its  i-uc- 
cews  entirely  to  ihe  want  of  (lefrncef",  such  as  are  how  proposed. 

Let  ua  suppose  lM)th  rivers  furtified  iis  recommended,  and  an  enemy  landi-il  r 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent.  If  now  he  attempt  this  enterprise,  his  march  wonll 
be  prolonged  by  at  least  four  days — that  is  to  say,  it  will  require  more  than  fi\- 
teen  days,  during  which  time  he  ivill  be  out  of  commuuicutiun  with  lii^  flint  At 
regards  supplies  and  assistance. 

The  opposition  to  bis  invasion  will  begin  at  the  landing,  because  our  tron]i.> 
haviug  now  nothing  to  fear  as  to  their  fianka,  cither  from  the  Potomac  or  Patui- 
ent,  will  dispute  every  foot  of  territoir;  ftnd  although  be  should  enutinni- t'l 


ast  be  at  a  slower  rate.     White  he  ii 
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ward  Washington,  the  forees  of  Virginia,  brought  by  lailraad  to  the  mouth  i<f 
Aquia  creek,  will  be  crossing  the  Putumitc  and  concentrating  at  Port  ToIkii-''''- 
or  some  position  between  that  place  and  Fort  Woebiugton,  preparatory  to  £l'.^ 
iug  on  his  fiimk  and  rear.  This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  troops  persevering  in  an  expedition  when  every  moment  will  !,■  r 
only  place  them  further  from  succor  but  greatly  increase  their  need  of  it.  Iti!!- 
roads  reach  from  near  the  crossing  places  of  the  Potomac  to  the  very  heart  "' 
the  country  south, and  a  very  few  days  would  bring  forward  a  large  furce, all ■'. 
which  would  arrive  apim  the  reiir  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  be«u  said  tliat  if  shut  out  of  the  Patuxent  the  enemy  might  land  '■'■ 
twceii  the  month  of  that  river  and  Annaiiolis,  and  tlicnce  proceed  against  Wash- 
ington. But  tlie  same  diffieultiis  belong  to  this  project,  and  a  new  diffieuliy  !- 
added.  The  Virginia  forces  arrive  us  before,  and  assail  his  flank,  either  belwi-<'a 
the  I'utomac  and  Patuxent  or  between  the  I'atuxent  and  the  Chesapeake;  aii<: 
there  is,  besides,  the  Patuxent  tor  the  enemy  to  cross,  both  in  going  and  return- 
iug — itself  a  formidable  military  obstacle. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  laudiug  may  he  made  in  the  Potomac;  but  this  oi,:< 
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proves  that  th*  ayctem  a  iii  mad  verted  on  liad  not  bi'en  studipd,  it  being  a  funda- 
DH'ntil  principle  of  the  Bvstem  liuit  sntli  landing  must  be  prevented  by  fortify- 
iDij  the  river  as  low  down  as  porfi'ilile. 

The  southern  coiiat,  stretching  from  Cape  Hatterai<  to  the  nouthcm  point  of 
Florida,  is  invariably  low,  and  fur  the  greater  part  windy,  much  resembling  the 
tonn  from  the  above-mentioned  cape  to  Montauk  Point,  on  the  ca^t  end  of  T^ong 
Ivlaiid.  A  ridge  of  sand,  here  ant)  then!  interrupted  by  the  alluvion  of  the 
livi'TK.  extends  through  its  whole  length.  Thin  ridge,  in  certain  portioue,  lies 
OQ  tiie  main  land;  while  in  others  it  is  divided  therefrom  by  basins  or  "sounds" 
of  various  width  and  depth,  and  is  cut  up  into  ii'lands  by  numerous  channels, 
wbieli  connect  these  interior  watein  with  the  pea.  Wherever  tliii*  cand  ridge  ia 
iuterruptedi  its  place  is  occupied  by  low  and  nian^hy  grounds,  l>ordcring  the 
principal  and  the  many  lesser  outlets  of  the  rivers. 

(kracoke  iniet,  X.  C. — The  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bars  at  this 
inlet  efTectuaily  excludes  all  vessel s-of- war — at  least,  all  moved  by  sails.  But 
iu>  this  is  an  outlet  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  as,  through  this  opening, 
diii^mpts  might  be  made  in  smalt  vessels,  barges,  or  the  smaller  claAH  of  steam 
vti'^eli',  to  destroy  this  commerce,  or  to  interrupt  the  line  of  interior  water  com- 
munication, timely  preparation  must  be  made  of  temporary  workfl,  equal  to 
dt'li;nce  against  all  such  minor  enterprises. 

Beaufort  harhar,  K.  V. — A  work  called  Fort  Macon  lias  been  erected  for 
the  defence  of  this  harbor.  It  is  in  a  very  efficient  condition,  though  some 
flight  additional  work  is  needed,  both  fur  the  fort  itself  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  site,  which  is  acted  upon  violently  by  the  sea.  Successful  impediments 
)<>  this  action  have  been  resorted  to,  which  require  a  little  extension,  however, 
and  continual  care.     Estimate,  83,000. — (Class  11.) 

3Iaul/it  of  Cape  Fear  river.  A',  C. — The  defence  of  the  main  channel  of 
Cipc  Fear  requires,  in  addition  to  Fort  Coupe//,  (now  completed,)  on  Oak  island, 
onoiher  fort  on  Bald  Head.  And  the  defence  of  the  smaller  channel  will  require 
a  n'donbt  on  Federal  Point.  The  battery,  magazine,  block-house.  Sec,  at  Smith- 
Tiljis  should  remain  as  accessories.  Fort  Catwe/l,  Oak  ishuid,  87,000. — (Close  B.) 
Til,- fort  oM  Bald  Head  (class  F)  will  require  8180,000.  The  redoubt  OH  Fed- 
eral Point  (class  F)  will  require  818,000;  and  the  battery,  &c.,  calli^  Ftrrl 
Mutton,  at  Smithville,  (clans  A,)  35,000. 

Gcorgetotcn  harbor,  S.  C. — The  first  inlet  of  any  consequence  south  of  Cape 
Keur  river  ia  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Waccamaw,  Pedee.  and  Black  rivers, 
tunning  Georgetown  harbor,  which  is  a  commodious  and  capacious  bay,  having 
vulficieut  water  within,  and  also  upon  the  bar  neJtr  the  mouth,  for  merchant  ves- 
si^ls  and  email  vessel s-of- war.  A  survey  of  this  harbor  was  begun  many  years 
agii,  but  never  completed,  and  no  projects  for  defence  have  been  made.  .  It  is 
prob.»bI«  that  a  work  placed  near  Moseheto  creek,  or  on  Winyaw  Point,  would 
give  ade(£uate  strength,  at  the  cost  of  about  8250,000. — (ClaBS  E.) 

Santee  river  and  BulVt  bat/. — About  ten  miles  south  from  Georgetown  are 
the  mouths  of  the  Santee,  the  lai^est  river  in  Bouth  Carolina.  It  is  not  known 
whiiher  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  have  sufficient  water  for  sea-going 
Vessels.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  depth  into  Bull's  bay.  It  may 
U:  sufficient  to  consider  these,  and  tht;  other  inlets  between  Georgetown  and 
Charleston,  as  calling  for  small  works  cajiable  of  resisting  boat  enterprises,  and 
to  assign  as  the  coat  8100,000.  Shoald  tliey  prove  to  be  navigable  for  priva- 
iei;i>,  they  will  require  a  larger  expenditure. — [Class  F.) — 3100,000. 

CliarlettoH,  S.  C. — This  city,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Coi>|M-r  rivers,  ts  about  five  ipiles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and 
the  ocean  there  is  a  wide  and  safe  roadstead  for  vessels  of  any  draught.  Upon 
llie  bar,  lying  thn«  or  four  miles  outside  of  the  harbor,  there  is,  however,  only 
water  enough  for  smaller  frigates  and  eloops-of-war.     On  the  southwest  side  of 
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the  harbor  is  James's  JBland,  in  which  are  several  serpentine  passages,  more  or 
lesa  navigable  for  boats,  bargee,  and  fmall  steam  vesselB ;  some  of  them  eouimn- 
nicnto  directly  with  the  sea  and  Stono  river.  Whappoo  cut,  the  most  northi'rlv 
passage  from  the  Stono  to  Charleston  harbor,  enters  Ashley  river  opposite  ihi- 
middle  of  the  city. 

Interior  natural  water  commnnications  exist,  also,  to  the  southwest  of  St(>n'> 
river,  connecting  this  with  North  Edtsto  river;  the  latter  with  South  Edi*tt>  ami 
St.  Helena  tound;  thii^,  again,  with  Brood  river;  and,  finally,  thi«  la-H  wiih 
Savannah  river. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  lies  Sullivan's  island,  sejiaratnl 
from  the  luain  by  a  channel  navigable  only  by  email  eiait.  On  the  aorthw<-!-[ 
Bide  of  this  island  id  an  interior  water  conimiiiiicatiou  which  cxteude  tn  BuUV 
hay,  and  even  beyond,  to  the  harbor  of  Georgetown. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  not  do  to  restrict  the  defences  tn 
theprincipal  entrance  of  the  Iiarbor. 

The  latenil  avenues  must  also  be  shut.  And  it  is  probable  that  accurate  ^nr- 
vcys  of  all  these  avenues  will  show  that  the  best  mode  of  defending  them  «ill 
be  by  works  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  inlets,  aj*  the  enemy  will  ho  ki-ii: 
thereby  nt  a  greater  distance  from  the  city ;  the  lesser  harbors  formed  by  th^ri' 
inlets  will  be  protected,  and  the  line  of  interior  water  communication  vril\  hi-  in- 
accessible from  the  sea. 

No  position  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor  can 
be  found  nearer  to  the  ocean  than  the  western  extremity  of  Sullivan's  islanc. 
This  is,  at  present,  occupied  by  Fitrt  Moultrie — a  work  of  some  strength.  In: 
by  no  means  adequate  to  its  object;  its  battery  being  weak,  and  the  scarp  ?•' 
low  as  to  oppose  no  serious  obstacle  to  escalade.  How  far  tliis  work,  by  n 
modificatioD  ot  its  plan  aud  relief,  may  he  made  to  contribute  to  a  foil  defesn- 
of  the  harbor,  lias  not  yet  been  determined.  But  so  long  as  it  is  the  only  work 
at  this,  the  piincipal  point  of  defence,  it  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  Ft 
Ber\-ice,  and  no  alterations  that  will  disturb  this  efficiency  shoold  be  nndtr- 
taken.— (Class  A.) 

On  a  shoal  nearly  opposite  Fort  Moultrie  a  new  fort  has  been  well  advanctni- 
which  will  have  a  powerful  cross-fire  with  Fort  Moul/rie.  This  is  called  JV'r 
iSwniter.— (Class  C.)    To  complete  this  fort  will  require,  it  is  estimated,  Sl.50.fJC". 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor  is  Cattle  Pinrknet/,  on  Shuter's  Folly  L-hui^-.- 
This  requires  some  n'pairs,  estimjite<I  at  $800. — {Class  A.) 

Stono,  Xorth  Edisto,  and  South  Edialo. — All  these  must  be  fortified,  at  hi-': 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  these  inlets  from  enterprises  in  boata  or  *iu»!i  i 
vessels.     To  that  end  $50,000  may  be  assigned  to  each. — (CUss  F.) 

St.  Helena  sound. — The  proper  defences  cannot  be  pointed  out  till  the  s-n;.  i 
shall  haie  bi'en  surveyed.  Although  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  great  depth  ■ '' 
water  on  the  bar,  it  is  known  to  be  navigable  for  tne  smaller  class  of  menrhn'- 
meii  and  for  steamboats,  and  to  have  a  navigable  communication  with  the  h<i. 
of  Broad  river,  or  Port  Royal — intersecting  the  interior  na>-igattou  befn'ii  ] 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     The  estimate  is  8150,000. — (Class  F.) 

Broad  river,  or  Port  Royal  roadi. — The  value  of  this  capacious  road^i'"':.  j 
as  a  harbor  of  refuge,  depends  upon  the  depth  that  can  I>e  carried  over  th<'  Iwr;  | 
on  the  distance  of  this  bar  beyond  the  line  of  coast;  and  on  the  meaus  iLj"-  ' 
may  be  applicable  of  lessening  the  danger  of  crossing  it.  This  is  sunpoei.'d  : 
he  the  deepest  bar  on  the  southern  coast.  Should  there  prove  to  bew*t«r  [ 
enough  for  frigates,  and  should  it  be  practicable  to  make  the  passage  o 


bar  safe  and  easy  by  the  erection  of  light-houses  on  the  shore,  and  lights  oroib-r 
distinct  guides  on  the  bar,  this  harbor,  situated  within  sixty  miles  of  the  city  . :" 
Charleston,  and  twenty  of  Savannah  river,  intersecting  the  hiteriot  water  nir.- 
'     ■'  u  between  these  cities,  thereby  securing  the  arrival  of  SQpplie«  of  ever^- 
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kind,  would  possci^^  a.  higli  degree  of  importance  iint  only  as  n  harbor  of  refuge, 
but  also  as  a  uaral  ftaiion. 

The  eun-ey  of  llie  eslerior  shoale,  conBtitntiii^  tlie  bar,  should  be  made  with 
die  greatest  eare  and  all  possible  miDntcncss.  Only  when  thia  i^linll  have  been 
dine  can  the  true  relatioio  of  this  inlet  to  the  rest  of  the  conj^t  be  known,  and 
w  [hii>  relation  the  position  and  magnitnde  of  the  reouired  defenec?  will  depend. 
Fnr  the  present  the  estimate  made  nome  years  ago  by  the  engineer  department 
is  adopted,  namelv,  $300,000. — (Class  E.") 

Sarannafi,  ana  mouth  of  the  Savannah  riter,  Georgia. — Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  natiu^l  interior  water  eommnnicaCion  nloii^  tlie  coast  of  South 
(.'aniiina.  A  similar  commuuication  extend*,  south  from  the  Savannah  river,  aa 
far  as  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Owing  to  thece  tmssages,  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, like  Charlestou,  is  liable  to  be  approached  Dy  other  avenues  than  the 
harbor  or  river ;  and,  accordingly,  its  defence  must  lia^-e  relation  to  these  lesser, 
a.<  well  ae  to  ihe  great  channels. 

llie  distance  from  the  mouth  of  "Wassaw,  or  even  the  Osaabaw  sounds  (both 
tn  the  southward  of  Savannah  river)  to  the  city  is  not  much  greater  than  from 
ihf  mouth  of  the  rivpr ;  and  an  enteqirise  may  proceed  the  whole  distance  by 
rater,  or  part  of  the  way  by  water,  and  part  by  land,  from  either  inlet  or  from 
both.  As  in  the  case  of  like  channels  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  it 
cannot  now  be  determined  where  they  can  be  defended  most  advantageously, 
ll  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  localities  will  permit  the  defences  to  be  placed 
Mar  the  inlets,  because,  thus  placed,  they  will  sen'e  the  double  purpofc  of 
guarding  the  city  of  Savannah  and  covering  these  harbors,  which,  iu  time  of 
var.  cannot  but  be  very  usefiil. 

The  defence  of  Savannah  river  is  not  difBcult.  A  fort  on  Cockipur  uland. 
Mug  just  within  the  month,  and,  perhaps  for  additional  security,  another  on 
Tybee  island,  which  forms  the  southern  cape  at  the  month  of  the  river,  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  up  the  channel,  and  cover  the  anchorage  between 
fybee  and  Cockspur, 

Old  I'orC  Jarhaott,  standing  about  four  miles  below  the  city,  must  be  main- 
tained US  a  second  barrier,  both  aa  respects  the  main  channel  and  the  [lassages 
which  come  into  the  river  from  the  south,  which  last  would  not  be  at  all  con- 
trolled by  fortifications  on  Cockspur  or  Tybee.  Fort  Jackson  is  accordingly 
underling  the  repairs  and  modifications  necessary  to  give  the  proper  strength 
aad  efficiency.     Estimated  to  cost  $45,000. — (Class  A.) 

Fort  Pulatki,  a  new  work  situated  on  Cockspur  island,  is,  in  all  the  most 
important  matters,  finished.  Some  further  work  haa  to  be  done,  however,  on 
the  (likes  of  the  island,  on  barracks,  and  quarters,  and  storehouses,  aiid  iu  the 
construction  of  an  advanced  battery.     Kstimated  to  cost  $.35,000. — (Class  B.) 

To  fortify  Tybee  island  may  require  8120,000.— (Class  E.) 

W'attaic  toiaut,  Ottahaw  sound,  St.  Catharine's  sou/id.  al  the  mouth  nf 
Mfdicai/  Titer ;  Sapeh  sound,  Doby  inlet,  Alttnmi/ta  sound,  at  the  mouth  of 
Altamaka  rirer;  St.  Simon's  sound,  at  the  mouth  of  BuJ'aio  creek;  St.  Andrew's 
sound,  at  t/ie  united  mouths  of  the  Scilla  and  Santil/a  rirersj  and  Cumberland 
mund,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river. — All  these  communications  with  the 
ocean  are  highly  important  as  regards  the  line  of  interior  navigation,  and  several 
of  them  as  aflbrding  accesa  to  excellcDt  tiarbors.  The  Inst  and  one  or  two 
others  are  known  to  be  navigable  to  the  largest  sloops-of-war  and  merchantmen, 
and  some  of  the  others  are  but  little  inferior  as  r<-gards  depth  of  entrance  or 
safety  of  anchorage. 

Fart  Clinch,  a  work  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
sound,  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  defence  of  this,  the  most  southern 
of  the  Oeorgia  entrances.     Estimated  to  cost  £160,000.— (Glass  C.) 

All  the  abovc'named  openings,  except  that  into  Cumberland  sound,  have  to 
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be  sun'eyed.  Some  of  them  are  probablj  caaily  defenBiblc  by  forts  and  batte- 
ries, while  otlicrs  may  need  the  aia  of  floating  defences. 

Kotbing  better  can  now  he  done  thau  to  assume  S200.000  as  the  avengf 
cost  ol  defending  each  of  the  eiglit  eutrances,  giving  a  total  of  S1,600,OUO. — 
(Class  F.) 

St.  Auguttine,  Florida. — This  most  eoutheni  of  all  the  harbors  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  key  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Florida,  IB  accessible  to  the  smaller 
classes  of  merchantmen,  to  privateerB,  and  to  steam  vessels,  and  requires  a  rer' 
tain  amount  of  protection  from  attack  by  water.  It  is  believed  that  ade<{>uiti^ 
protection  ha8  been  given  by  repairs  bestowed  upon  the  wat«r  battery  of  llii'  old 
Spanish  fort,  (Fort  Marion.) — (Class  A.) 

SEA-COAST  FROM  CAPE  FL,OR1DA  TO  THE  MOITH  OP  THE  BIO  URAXOE. 

For*  Taylor,  at  Key  Weil,  is  in  a  good  state  to  be  brought  apcedily  in^| 
efficiency ;  the  walls  have  been  raised  up  out  of  the  water  almost  to  the  s]Il:>  ut' 
the  lower  embrasures ;  and  with  the  sum  asked  for  in  the  last  estimates,  the 
lower  tier  of  embrasures  might  be  got  ready  for  the  armament  in  a  short  timv. 
Estimated  to  cost  8805,000.— (Class  C.) 

Fori  Jefferson,  Garden,  key,  Torliiga*.—t\aa  fort,  which  will  pcrfeclly 
command  the  admirable  harbor  lying  in  the  heart  of  this  group  of  kry!i,  i« 
advancing  without  the  slightest  impediment.  The  outer  or  counter-ecatp  wall 
first  executed,  because  necessary  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  island  in  gali^ 
of  wiud,  has  been  completed,  and  labors  are  now  bestowed  on  the  main  scaqi. 
Estimated  at  8989,862.— (Class  C.) 

Turning  now  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  we  find  a  portion,  namely,  from  Cape 
Florida  to  I'ensacola,  that  has  never  been  surveyed  with  particular  reference  !<' 
the  defence  of  the  harbors.  Within  this  space  there  ai-e  Charlotte  harbor. 
Tampa  bay,  Apahirhicola  hay,  Apalachie  bay.  Si.  Jotejih't  bay,  and  Sants 
Rosa  bay.  Nothing  better  can  now  be  done  than  to  assume  for  these  the  esti- 
mate formerly  presented  hy  the  engineer  department,  viet  81,000,000  for  all— 
fClass  F.) 

It  may  be  n-marked,  as  applying  to  the  whole  Gulf  coast,  that,  from  the  n-!»-  , 
tivc  geographical  position  of  this  port  of  the  seaboard  anil  the  country  iiifr- 
ested  in  its  safety,  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  nature  of  the  imjatrtii 
country,  and  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  some  time  before  lb.; 
portion  within  supporting  distance,  whose  welfare  may  be  endangered  by  an 
enemy,  wilt  be  competent  of  itself  to  sustain  a  serious  attack  from  with-.u: 
Upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  AUeglionics  crowd  the  people  down  upon  th- 
shore,  every  important  point  on  the  coast  being  surroundeii  by  a  population  der.- 
now,  and  every  day  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers ;  while  the  ocean  and  in- 
interior  parallel  communications  transmit  rapid  aid  to  the  right  and  left-  Th' 
coast  of  the  Gulf,  however,  is  thinly  peopled  in  itself,  is  remote  from  succor  f^■lE 
behind,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to  lateral  assistance.  Those  reasons.  lb>T>- 
fore,  which  tend  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  organized,  permanent.  iV. 
timely  system  of  defence  for  the  whole  seaboard  of  ihc  United  States,  appi^  : 
this  part  of  it  with  peculiar  force. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  remaining  points  of  defence  on  the  Gulf. 

Pensacola  hay. — The  upper  arms  of  this  considerable  bay  receive  the  ytW" 
water  or  Pea  river.  Middle  river,  and  Escambia  river.  The  tribntarief'  el'  tl-- 
last  interlocking  with  the  Alabama  and  Chattahouchie,  seem  to  mark  the  n>iit'- 
whereby,  at  some  future  day.  canals  will  convey  a  part  of  the  urodncts  of  lb>'^ 
rivers  to  Fensacola;  while  the  qualities  and  position  of  the  liarbor.  and  tL. 
favorable  nature  of  the  country,  have  already  marked  out  lines  of  railroad  rom- 
munication  with  a  vast  interior  region. 

Santa  Rosa  sound  extends  eastward,  from  the  lower  put  itf  the  bay.  iiit<' 
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SmU  Rosa  bay.  On  the  went  the  lagoon?  of  PeoBacoIa,  Perdido,  and  Mobile 
Uv.j,  rMpoctively,  interlock  in  Boch  a  manner  as  to  require  but  a  tow  miles  of 
cutting  to  complete  a  navigable  channel  from  tht-  first  to  the  last  named  bay, 
and  thence  through  an  existing  interior  water  communication  to  the  city  of  New 
OrlejiM. 

PenMcola  bay  haa  rare  properties  as  a  harlior.  It  is  now  acccxsible  to 
fifestes,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  bar  may  be  pennnnently  deepened, 
iTie  bar  ia  near  the  coast  and  the  channel  across  it  straight  and  easily  hit. 
The  harbor  is  perfectly  landlocked  and  the  roadstead  very  capacious.  There- 
uf  excellent  positions  within  for  repniring,  building,  and  launching  vessels,  and 
IVir  dock?  and  dock  yards,  in  healtliy  situations.  The  supply  of  good  water  is 
ibpndant.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  defensible.  These  properties,  in  connexion 
«ith  the  position  of  the  harbor,  a«  regards  the  const,  have  induced  the  govem- 
mrnt  to  select  it  as  a  naval  station  and  place  of  rendezvous  and  n|pair. 

An  excellent  survey  has  been  made  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  sufficing  to  fonn- 
tlie  schenie  of  defence  for  the  town  and  harbor.  Regarded,  however,  as  an  im- 
firtant  naval  station  and  place  of  rendezvous  and  repair  which  it  now  is, 
fiirther  surveys,  extending  a  greater  distance  back  from  the  shores,  delineating 
awumiely  the  face  of  the  country,  and  showing  the  several  avenues  by  lana 
ind  water,  are  found  to  bo  necessary. 
The  defences  of  the  wat«r  passage  as  projected  are  nearly  completed. 
Fori  PirkeH*.  nn  St.  Rata  island,  is  finished. 

Fort  McRre,  o/t  Poller's  uland,  in  also  fini:ihc(l ;  as  is  Fort  Barrancas,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  Spanish  fort.  An  old  Spanish  water  battery  has  been 
ihDronglily  r<iiaire<l,  and  phiced  in  connexion  with  the  last-nami-d  fort,  and  con- 
'iilcrnUe  pnjgrens  has  been  made  on  n  redoubt,  in  advance  of  the  same  fort, 
i'lmianent  barracks  in  the  same  vicinity  are  about  half  finished. 

The  site  of  Fort  McRee  was,  a  few  year*  since,  seriously  threatened  by  the 
a^^a.■'ion  of  a  new  nutlet  from  the  lagoon  that  lies  just  behind  it :  but  this  danger 
bn  Ihh-u  averted,  and  by  the  creclioTi  of  a  low  rampart  exterior  to  the  fort  a 
]Mrnianent  .leeurity  against  any  recurrence  of  the  danger  will  l>e  i>rovided,  and 
plari'  for  a  heavy  additional  battery  acting  on  the  chatmel  will  bi;  prepared.  At 
a  mnire  day  it  will  be  jiroper  to  extend  this  exterior  protection.  At  present  it 
i'  liesigned  to  execute  only  that  part  lying  over  or  nearly  over  the  outlet  that 
«a*  latelv  so  threatening  and  so  difficult  to  close.  Estiniiite<l  at  3204,000. — 
[Classes  A,  B,  0.) 

Perdido  hay. — l*his  bay  is  intimately  related  to  Pensacola  and  Stobile  bays, 
'""til  as  repards  security  and  intercommunication,  and  should  be  carefully  sur- 
n-ved  with  a  view  to  those  objects.  It  must  be  fortified,  and  the  cost  may  he 
J.;0(),OOO.— (Class  F.) 

Mobile  bay. — The  plan  of  defence  for  this  b.iy  requires  a  fort  on  Mobile 
Point,  and  another  on  Dauphin  island.  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  first- mentioned 
[mtition  is  a  finished  work,  in  an  efficient  condition,  but  requiring,  in  the  way 
uf  barracks  and  quarters,  storehouses,  &c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  its  gam- 
•"10,  some  further  expenditures.  These  improvements  are  in  progre^js — estimated 
at  830,000.— (Class  B.) 

Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  island,  has  been  authorized  hy  Congress,  and  the 
expenditure  of  ibe  apjimpriation  awaits  only  the  sc-tllement  of  title  to  the  site, 
as  10  which  there  are  supposed  to  be  no  remaining  difficulties.  Estimate, 
SISU.OOO.— (Class  C.) 

Xem  Orleans  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. — The  m"st  northern  water 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  is  by  the  passage  called 
the  Rigoiets,  connecting  Lake  Borgne  and  lake  Pontchartrain.  The  next  is 
ibe  pnse  of  Cief  Mentexr,  also  connecting  these  lakes.  Through  these  paa- 
sages  an  enemy  entering  Lake  Pontchartrain  would,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
intercepted  all  water  communication  with  Mobile  and  Fensacolaibe  ablelo  reach  ^ 
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New  OrlpRn.*  from  tlie  snutLeni  sliore  of  the  lake ;  or  he  might  continne  onward 
throu°:h  Lako  Kaurepus,  Amitti  river,  aud  Ihervilie  river,  thereby  reaching  the 
Mi.4iiissi|>])i  at  tht!  I'cry  heud  of  the  delta;  or,  landiug  within  the  mouths  ot'  ik 
Chef  Menteur,  lie  might  moie  an:!iiiipt  the  city.  aloBg  the  i-dge  of  the  Gentillj 

To  the  iiouthwe^t  of  Chef  MeutCHr,  aud  towards  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne, 
M  Biiffou  BifnccBue,  a  iinvigaljle  chamiet,  {the  one  JbUowed by  tie  EnglMarm) 
in  the  iatl  war,)  not  ituiniiig  quite  to  the  Mis^i:isiupi,  hut  bounded  by  ilvmt  of 
Butrh  a  nature  us  to  enable  troops  to  march  from  the  point  uf  debiircation  to  (he 
city. 

Tliesc  avenues  are  defeudeil  by  Fort  Pike,  at  ihe  Kigolets ;  by  Fort  Matamk, 
formerly  Fort  Wood,  at  Chef  Menteur;  by  a  email  ioxliA  Bayou  BicxteHite,  &ai 
by  a  tower  at  Bayou  Dupre. 

The  defeuees  of  the  Mississippi  are  placed  at  ihe  Plaquemiue  turn,  about 
uevenly  miles  below  New  Orleans — the  lowest  positiou  that  can  be  occnpifd. 
Fort  Jackion  id  ou  the  right  bonk,  and  Fort  St.  Phiii}'  a  little  hig-her  up  on  ibf 
left. 

Fortt  Pike,  Maeotnh,  Battery  Eieniemie,  and  Toicer  Depre,  have  lieen  put  in 
the  most  efficient  state,  and  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  objects  fur  which  thtj 
were  designed.  They  will  still  need  some  small  expenditures  in  reference  to 
Becurity  of  site,  extension  at  accommodations,  &e.  Fort  JaiktoH  is  also  in  good 
condition  as  to  its  batteries,  but  wll  be  much  improved  in  that  respect  on  tlw 
completion  of  an  outwork  now  in  hand.  It  needs  also  mon^  barrack  room. 
Fort  St.  Philip  is  a  verj- old  fort,  and  much  dilapidated.  Its  position  i«  sn 
commanding  and  advantageous  as  to  require  the  fort  to  be  put  iu  the  best  state, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  that  end  within  a  few  years;  still  more  is  necessary 
for  the  furt  itself  aud  its  dei>endcncies ;  and  all  the  barracks,  quarters,  and  siote- 
houses  have  yet  to  be  built.    Estimated  at  8111,500.— (Classes  A  and  B.) 

The  most  wesieru  avenue  by  which  New  Orleans  is  approachable  from  the 
eea  passes  ou  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Grande  Terre  into  BarratariA  !wj. 
which  is  an  excellent  harbor  for  a  floating  force,  guarding  the  coasting  trade  mi 
that  side  of  the  Mississippi.  From  this  bay  there  are  several  passages  leading 
to  New  Orleans. 

Fort  Liiingaton  has  Ijeeu  erected  on  the  west  end  of  Grande  Terre  islauil. 
This  fort  is  kept  from  entire  completion  to  await  tlie  cessation  of  a  slight  sub- 
sidence which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  It  could  be  finished  with  the 
means  now  applicable  at  any  moment  by  a  few  weeks'  work. — (Class  B.) 

Proctor'*  Landing,  Lake  Borgne. — This  position,  which  was  overlooked  in 
the  original  project  tor  the  defenecs  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  alrcad; 
adveiled  to.  A  small  battery,  enclosing  a  tower,  standing  on  the  shore.  wonM 
effectually  close  this  avenue.  The  tower  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  not 
the  battery  while  protected  by  the  tower.  No  landing  could  be  made  uuder  its 
fire,  and  there  is  no  other  spot  for  a  lauding,  owing  to  the  swanipy  nature  of  tie 
grotmd,  but  the  site  of  the  battery.     Estimated  at  8100,000. — (Class  D.) 

Several  times  in  this  report  we  have  alluded  to  circumstances  which  would 
demand  the  employment  of  floating  defences  in  addition  to  fixed  defences  upon 
the  shore.  We  have  here  an  instance  iu  which  that  kind  of  defence  would  Ik 
very  useful.  Fortifications  will  enable  us  to  protect  New  Orleans  even  from 
the  most  serious  aud  determined  efforts  of  an  enemy ;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
width  of  some  of  the  exterior  pnssagi?s.  we  cannot  by  fortifications  alone  de- 
prive au  enemy  of  anchorages,  (especially  that  of  Chandelenr  island,)  nor  coyer 
entirely  the  exterior  water  communication  between  the  Rigolets  and  Mobile. 
We  mnst,  therefore,  either  quietly  submit  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  that  an 
enemy  in  poasi'ssion  of  these  jiassages  may  inflict,  or  avert  them  by  a  timely 
preparation  of  a  floating  force  adapted  to  their  peculiar  na\-igatiou,  and  capable, 
under  the  shelter  of  forts,  of  being  always  on  the  alert,  and.  of  awuming  ^'^ 
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ofiensive  or  defensive  attitude,  according  to  the  designs,  conduct,  or  situation  of 
the  enemy. 

A  floating  force  of  tliin  nature  would  be  very  ui^efiit  in  overlooking  tlie  coast 
cojilwaid  of  New  Orleanj',  especially  the  portion  just  mentiouetl,  extending  from 
the  Rigolet  (Fort  Pike)  to  5loliile  bay.  And  in  connexion  witL  the  active  ser- 
vice of  such  a  force,  and  as  a  further  defence  of  the  approachei'  to  New  Orleans 
from  that  quarter,  a  fort  on  Ship  inland  would  be  important.  It  would  cover  an 
excclleut  anchorage  for  the  defensive  flotilla  and  for  other  cntieen'.  With  this 
lefage  at  one  end  of  the  base  of  operations,  and  at  the  other  the  anchorage 
between  Pelicau  inland  and  Dauphin  island,  guanl<^d  by  worki!  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  latter,  a  light  steam  itquadron  laiglit,  without  being  much  exposed, 
be  verj-  effective. 

Projects  Lave  not  yet  been  made  for  works  on  Ship  island,  but  it  may  bt. 
estimated  that  an  adequate  fort  woidd  cost  about  SSOO.OOO. — (C'las^  E.) 

lu  this  age  of  great  improvements  in  the  nieanM  of  locomotion,  it  would  be 
auwise  to  decide,  without  pressing  need,  on  the  details  of  the  fliKiting  force 
required  at  cert^n  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Tllexico  coasts — perhaps 
even  on  the  nature  of  the  moving  power.  Although  the  probability  undoubti'dly 
is  that  the  power  will  hi;  steam,  genius  may  in  the  interim  devise  something  still 
better  than  steam. 

And  1  may  here  remark,  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  eteam  vessels  for 
warlike  piirpoaea  generally,  that  wisdom  woula  seem  to  direct  a  very  cautious 
and  deliDci'atc  progress.  Every  new  vessel  may  be  expected  to  surpiiss  iu  im- 
portant particulars  all  tliat  had  preceded,  and  to  siu-jtass  the  mure,  as  each  suc- 
ceeding vessel  should  he  the  result  of  caiTlul  study  and  trial  of  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  considered  unrca>^ouable  to  expect  that  steam  itself  will  give  way 
to  some  agent  still  more  potent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  less  Bafe  and  manage- 
able. But  it  certainly  is  no  more  than  probable  that  steam  vessels  now  under 
construction  may  be  ri'garded  almost  an  Incumbraueea  within  ten  years. 

A  deliberate  advance  iu  this  branch  of  naval  construction  is  recommended  the 
more,  by  onr  abiOty  lo  construct  thepe  vc«!Jel«  in  large  uumliers,  when  about  to 
be  needed,  the  timber  being  collected  in  the  meantime. 

COAST   OF  TEXAS. 

In  November,  1845,  a  special  board  of  engineer  officei-s  was  appointed  to 
eiaraiuc  the  coast  of  Texas  in  relation  to  its  defence.  Their  report,  submitted 
in  February,  1846,  was  to  the  following  effect ; 

The  coast  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Eio  Grande  is  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  extent.  It  is  comi>oaed  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  of 
long,  narrow  islands  and  peninsulas,  which  lie  parallel  to  the  main  land,  forming 
several  bays  and  lagoons,  the  inlets  to  whicli  exhibit  channels  generally  only 
suitable  to  the  smaller  classee  of  vcfselt!. 

Gaheston  bay  is  the  most  important  one  on  the  coast.  Besides  a  number  of 
bayous  and  small  tributaries,  it  recoiiea  the  waters  of  the  river  Trinity.  Thin 
rivi-r  is  eaid  to  be  navigable  for  six  hundred  miles  for  steamer*  of  a  light  class, 
and.  when  improved,  this  navigation  will  doubtless  be  extended.  The  harbor 
ii  represented  as  being  undoubtedly  the  best  on  the  coast,  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
taring  also  the  grc'alest  depth  of  water.  The  cliarts  submitted  by  that  board 
show  a  depth  of  nine  feet  at  low  water  and  twelve  feet  at  high  water. 

A  permanent  work  is  proposed  for  the  defence  of  this  harbor,  of  the  class  of 
that  constructed  on  Grande  Terre  island,  Barrataria  bay.  Its  estimated  cost  a 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. — (Class  D.)  The  construction  of  some  Mar- 
telle  towers  along  the  shore  and  across  the  island  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
i^efeiicc  of  the  "  Swash"  channel  and  to  the  security  of  the  town,  Brazos  San- 
tiago.   The  hoard  deem  this  harbor  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  Galveston  : 
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it  hae  not  much  capacity,  but  is  the  only  one  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Eio  Grandf. 

The  bay  at  the  pass  has  eight  feet  water. 

The  trade  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  of  its  dependent  country  paee^  overland 
tliirty  miles  to  Point  Isabel,  and  from  thence  iesues  from  the  Brazos  Santiap). 
The  depth  of  water  ovit  the  bar  at  the  moulh  of  the  Rio  Grande  bebg  only 
four  feet,  admits  the  passage  of  very  smalt  vessels  not  suited  to  the  purpoeee  of 
commerce. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  trade  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  a  point  from 
which  military  supplies  could  with  the  greatest  facility  be  sent  to  the  frontier, 
the  defence  of  the  Brazos  Santiiigo  in  deemed  by  the  board  of  eqnal  importanrr 
with  that  of  Galveston,  and  they  recommend  a  permanent  work,  of  the  size. 
character,  and  cost  of  the  one  proposed  for  the  latter  place,  eetimat^d  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. — (Class  U.) 

Matagvrda  bay. — It  is  deemed  due  to  the  extensive  country  washed  by  the 
rivers  tributary  to  this  bay,  that  its  entrance  should  be  defended.  The  diffi- 
culties, however,  attending  that  entrance,  and  the  navigation  of  the  bay  up  W 
Matagorda  and  La  Vncca,  would  seeni  to  lessen,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  its  defence  aa  compared  with  that  of  Galveston  and  the  Braz<« 
Santiago;  but  as  a  very  good  harbor  for  veBsels  drawing  no  more  than  i-i^Hii 
feet  of  water  is  exhibited  within  the  bay  at  Porto  Cabello,  and  ae  it  wonld  affi>ri 
convenient  rendezvous  for  the  light  flotillas  ol'  an  enemy,  it  id  considered  that  • 
permanent  work  of  secondary  importance  to  those  proposed  for  Galveston  and 
the  Brazos  Santiago  Bbould  b<^  eonstnicted  for  its  defence.  A  small  wort. 
mounting  some  twenty -five  guns,  and  estimated  to  cost  8175,000,  is  accoidiiijriy 
proposed. — (Olnss  E.)  The  remaining  inlets  on  the  coaxt,  cither  from  the  slial- 
lownesB  of  the  water,  the  comparativelv  little  value  of  the  harboni  themsclvi*. 
or  the  nature  of  the  country  immediately  depending  upon  them,  nre  deemed  \o 
require,  at  present,  no  otlier  defence  than  that  of  a  temporary  character.  Th*v 
would  depend  npon  the  ultimate  opening  of  a  line  of  inland  navigation,  considen'd 
practicable  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  necessary  work 
would  be  thrown  up  only  in  time  of  war, 

OBNERAt.   ^V.IIJIARV. 

It  may  be  of  convenience  to  have  here  a  eummary  of  the  principles  cia)- 
tended  for  in  the  preceding  remarks,  and  of  the  e^:^ential  points  contains! 
therein. 

1.  Assuming  that  we  may  have  warn  with  nations  in  possession  of  exteu.-ivp 
naval  means,  we  must  consider  ourselves  likely  to  be  attacked  wherever  iLrn 
are  objects  tempting  to  an  enemy,  either  from  the  spoil  he  might  hope  to  gatbi'r. 
or  the  injury  that  through  them  he  mi";bt  hope  to  inflict.  AVe  must  also  cwi- 
fiider  that  the  power  oi'  the  attack  will  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  thf 
object;  and  that,  eonwe^juently,  the  means  of  defence  should  be  of  corrrspnnd- 
ing  strength. 

2.  The  mode  of  defence  proper  to  our  circumstance!',  as  sustained  bv  the 
consideration  presented  in  the  preceding  remarks,  and  others  of  analogous  naiun': 
and  as  exemplified  by  the  present,  as  well  as  by  the  former  practice  of  all  ai- 
tions  having  an  exposed  seaboard,  is  believed  to  be  a  sjstem  of  permanent  ft- 
tifications,  consisting  of  work  adapted  respectfully  in  their  power  to  the  valof 
of  the  object  covered,  and  applied,  in  times  of  peace,  severally,  in  an  ordrn^ 
time  also  fixed  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  objects. 

3.  It  is  just  this  mode  of  defence  that  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  bailt  up 
in  this  country  since  the  war  1812,  and  that  should  be  carried  to  completion*; 
rapidly  as  the  means  of  the  treasury  will  allow.  The  points  that  are  moti  tJ- 
nable  are  already,  to  a  very  important  extent,  covered  oy  these  defences.  Bbi 
among  many  points  that  are  valuable,  all  are  not  equally  so;  while,  for  eiaia- 
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[4<,  New  York  has  lind  mnch  done  for  it,  Baltimore  hae  had  little,  and  New 
Bedford — the  third  city  in  the  Union  for  repstered  tonnage — almost  nothing. 

More  thnn  four  thousand  heavy  guns  may,  however,  ns  ha»  before  been  eaid. 
now  be  moonted  for  the  defence  of  places  which  it  was  necessary  Jirit  to  guard, 
in  permanent  fortifications  that  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  in  their  re»peetiv& 
gndos,  and  placed,  moreover,  in  the  most  eil'ective  positions.  These  are  in^ 
what  are  called  in  this  report,  classes  A  and  B,  namely,  old  works  repaired  and 
new  ones  completed,  or  nearly  so,  at  a  total  cost  of  «I6.756,70e. 

Then  follows  the  class  of  works  in  progress,  (class  C.)  of  which  the  remwn- 
io^  expend itores  are  estimated  at  8,^.026,194. 

And  then  the  class  D,  next  to  be  cJimmenccd,  in  which  there  is  no  work  that 
can  be  dispensed  with,  as  must  be  evident  on  consnlting  the  list,  page  98.  The 
cMof  clai>s  D  is  estimated  at  94,083,000. 

Then  follows  the  class  E,  next  in  importance,  of  which  the  estimated  coet  is 
82,235,000. 

A#  to  those  in  hand,  all  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  government  and 
Cougress,  and  not  one  of  those  comprised  in  any  other  class  can  be  begun  with- 
oot  the  particular  sanction  of  both. 

The  last  class,  marked  F,  the  most  numcrons  of  all,  cannot  be  begun  for 
many  years,  at  any  rate,  and  then  only  as  the  several  positions  shall,  in  the  view 
of  Congress,  have  risen  to  an  adequate  degree  of  importance.  The  estimate  for 
that  class  is  #11,829,000. 

1.  Though  facility  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  bj- 
niilroadt>.  would  be  an  advantage  in  aU  cases  where  an  enemy  might  land  and 
fondnct  operations  for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  there  are  few  such  positions  that 
nnw  have,  or  arc  likely  to  have,  the  advantage  of  snch  communications.  Gener- 
ally, ihft  points  of  the  coast  attained  by  railroads  are  not  points  at  which  the 
people  are  deficient  in  numbers,  bnt  where  they  most  abound;  and  besides,  the 
attacks  to  which  the  coast  will  be  liable,  will  lie  almost  universally  sudden 
attacks — attacks  without  warning — attacks  that  must  be  settled,  one  way  or 
the  other,  before  relief  could  come,  even  by  railroad,  and  to  which  railroads  could 
not  supply  relief,  even  were  there  time — men  not  being  wanted  to  resiet  these  at- 
tacks, but  heavy  guns,  whether  afloat  or  ai<hore. 

'ITie  tise  of  existing  railroads,  or  of  any  railroad  likely  to  be  constructed, 
cannot,  in  general,  therefore,  affect  materially  a  system  of  forts  and  batteries 
upon  the  sea-coast.  There  may  be  particular  instances  of  partial  benefit,  but 
none  is  likely  to  occur  wherein  their  nse  could  justify  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  fortifications  otherwise  necessary,  much  less  the  dispensing  with  snch 
works  altogether. 

5.  The,  application  of  steam  to  vci^sels-of-war  is  believed  to  act  detrimentally 
to  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  by  opening  new  avenues  of  approach,  and  also 
by  the  suddenness  and  surprise  with  which  attacks  may  fall  upon  any 
point.  The  first  augments  the  number  of  the  defensive  works,  and  the  second 
retjQircB  them  to  be  at  all  timef — at  the  opening  of  the  war  as  well  as  during 
its  continnanee — in  a  state  of  perfect  readiness  for  action.  With  the  large 
Bteam  navies  now  kept  in  commission  by  naval  powers,  there  would  be  uo  state 
of  transition  between  peace  and  war — no  time  tor  new  defences  to  be  prepared, 
uor  for  substituting  new  expedients  even  if  any  such  would  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  steam  vessels  as  a  reliance  for  coast  defence 
is  attended  with  all  the  objections  inherent  in  other  modes  of  defence  with  ves- 
sels, and  with  some  of  the  objections  esa^^rated.  The  objections  that  are 
inevitable  are,  inordinate  expense  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  preparation ;. 
and  to  these  are  to  be  added  nncertainty  as  to  their  proper  state  of  readiness, 
and  as  to  their  suSciency  when  ready.  Steamers  should  in  no  case,  therefore, 
take  the  place  of  shore  batteries,  when  the  use  of  the  latter  is  not  forbidden  \sj 
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local  pectiliarities.    As  anxiliaries  of  fortifications  they  will  always  be  iL'eful, 
however,  and  as  pubstitutes  iu  the  cases  just  supposed  indispensable. 

6.  No  improvemeitlH  or  inrentions  of  modern  times  teud  in  auy  AegKt  m 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  fortifications  as  means  of  coast  defence,  while  the  princi- 
pal one,  namely,  the  firing  of  shells  from  guns,  nuquestionably  angments  their 
relative  power. 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER 

The  Secretnrj-  of  War  presents  aiiotlier  interrogatory  (the  fourth)  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  How  far  the  increase  of  populatir>n  on  the  northim  frontier, 
and  of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  iiorthcm  lakes,  obviates  or  diminishes  tlie 
necessity  o{  continuing  the  eyflem  of  fortification  on  those  lakes  ?" 

The  system  of  defence  for  these  lakes  recommended  by  the  joint  board  in 
1840  (see  Doc.  206,  page  100)  comprised  the  following  works  : 

1.  Fori  Brady,  at  the  straits  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 

Huron.     Estimated  cost  of  repair 375,000 

2.  Fort  Mackinac,  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Michigan  with  Lake 

Huron.     Estimated  cost  of  repair 50,0110 

3.  Fort  Gratiot,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron.     Estimated  coat  of 

repair 50.000 

Note. — All  theee  are  old  works,  long  occupied  by  United  States  troops,  uid 
it  is  designed  to  give  thcjn  further  strength  and  means  of  accommodation  ti>T 
garrisons. 

4.  A  new  fort  and  barracks  near  Detroit.     Estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction (original) S250.00IJ 

Amount  expended 171."-5i 

Amount  rc<)uircd  to  complete fiti.OOir 

5.  Defensive  works  and  barracks  at  Buffalo.     Estimated  cost  of 
construction $150,000 

Amount  expended 116.500 

Amount  reqnii-ed  to  complete 33 jOO 

6.  Repair  of  old  Fort  Niagara.     Estimated  cost  of  repair SS-l.OSi 

Amount  expended 59.027 

Amount  reqaired  to  complete 2.1,000 

7.  Repairs  of  old  Fort  Ontario.     Estimated  cost  of  repair 8S3.013 

Amount  expended 78,013 

Amount  required  to  complete 5.000 

Nolt. — These  two  ore  old  works,  the  former  having  been  always  garrisoned.  I 

8.  And  a  fort  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.     Estimated  cost 

-of  construction  $111.49' 

Amount  expended 187,3*' 

Amonnt  required  to  complete S24.14i 

Dig-izedtyGOO^k- 
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Tlicse.  it  vm  thought,  elioulil  be  executed  as  boou  na  the  mcane  of  the 
treasury  would  allow. 

And  it  was  recommended  in  the  above  report,  and  in  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  at  the  aiiuroiich  of  war  with  England — 

9.  IVorlw  sliould  ix-  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  GencHee  river. 

10.  A  fort  should  be  buih  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

11.  Anotlier  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  St.  Lawrtiice  ri\cr. 

Vi.  lliat  a  large  barrack  i-ftablislimeut  should  he  prepared  at  Plattsbui^. 

13.  Stone  house,  ic,  at  the  head  of  the  Kennebec  and  PeiinbHcot. 

14.  A  fort  at  Calais,  on  the  St.  Croix ;  and, 

15.  A  hirge  barrack  eHtablishment  near  Albany. 

These  last  metilioned  preparatioD»  for  war  (Nos.  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  and 
l'>)  may  still  be  left  (as  was  designed)  to  be  reconsidered  at  any  time  that  such 
a  certainty  may  seem  to  impend. 

Nothing  ha^  yet  been  done  to  ForU  Brady,  Mockinac,  or  Grutiot,  and, 
titough  the  maintenance  of  these  forts  in  a  war  with  England  would  undoubtedly 
be  necessary,  they  may,  with  less  damage  than  the  others,  he  left  as  the  last,  t« 
receive  all  the  additional  Btn.'ngth  their  situations  demand.  In  the  meantime 
the  indispensable  repairs  that  small  aj)propriatinnn  will  accom|iiinh  flnuld  be 
provided  fur ;  (or  instance,  a  part  of  the  very  old  wail  of  Fort  Mackinac  having 
tallcn  down,  a  small  grant  was  aekcd  last  year  for  its  re^)air,  a  request  that  i& 
this  year  repeated. 

Fort  Wayne,  the  new  fort  near  Detroit,  baa.  since  the  date  of  the  report 
above  referred  to,  been  built  and  is  now  in  perfect  condition, -and  there  remains 
therein  only  the  re-erection  of  officers'  quarters  destroyed  by  fire  just  after  being 
completed,  and  the  addition  of  some  other  quarters,  storehouses,  &c,,  the  bar- 
racks being  verj-  nearly  finished ;  the  remaining  expense  being  estimated  at 
«66,000. 

Fort  Ontario,  at  Oaicego,  has  also  been  finished,  with  several  entirely  new 
quarters,  Btorehouaes,  barracks,  &c.,  together  with  a  long  sea-wnll,  found  to  be 
necessarv  to  preserve  the  site.  Only  small  grants,  for  slight  repairs,  will  be 
needed  for  this  work  for  some  time,  but  of  which  one  for  nine  hundred  dollars 
is  now  asked.  This  fort  is  not  a  permanent  oae,  and,  if  required  to  he  main- 
tained many  years  hence,  may  need  repairs  somewhat  extensive. 

Fort  Niagara  has  received  extensive  repairs,  and  is  in  a  defensible  condition ; 
bat  the  cxpeuditure  having  been  restrictedt  to  the  fortification  proper  and  to  the 
magazine,  the  accommodations  for  the  garrison,  which  are  remains  of  the  old 
French  work,  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and  need  rejuiir  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops.  A  new  bospitJil  was  hardly  finished,  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  originating  in  another  part  of  the  fort ;  which  accident, 
with  the  similar  one  at  Fort  Wayne  mentioned  above,  shows  tliat  economy  even 
exacts  that  buildings  be  made  fire-proof.  The  effect  of  this  fire  upon  some 
palisading,  as  well  as  upon  the  hospital,  and  the  decay  of  some  wooden  gun 
lutforms,  make  a  small  appropriation  necessary.  The  old  stone  houses  will 
ave  to  be  rebuilt,  though  they  may  ho  kept  up  for  a  short  time,  and  some 
enlargement  must  be  given  to  quarters ;  all  which  will,  perhaps,  involve  an 
expense  of  325,000. 

At  Buffalo,  Fort  Porter  has  been  built,  and  is  finished,  it  is  a  tower 
encIo«<^  by  a  battery.  It  commands  the  entrance  into  Kiagara  river,  and  also 
the  shore  and  anchorage  in  front  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  nearly  up  to  the  mouth 
of  Buffalo  harbor.  There  is  connected  with  the  fort  a  good  house  for  officers' 
quarters  that  was  purchased  with  the  site.  There  will  be  needed,  further, 
another  battery  and  tower,  to  he  placed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  at 
an  additional  cost,  beyond  the  means  m  baud,  of,  say,  S33,500. 

Such  barracks  aa  may  be  wanted  at  a  future  day  may  there  be  faired  or  hastily 
erected. 
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Fori  Monlgamery,  outlet  of  Lake  Ckamj^ain. — T)iw  fnrt  v  not  lesp  than  tali' 
finished ;  imlccd,  considering  the  difficultica  and  expcni^  that  attended  the  mak- 
ing a  foundation  of  piles  nndcr  the  whule  fort,  it  may  Iw  eaid  to  be  two-thirds 
finished.     The  remaining  expense  may  be  wtimnted  at  $224,143. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  of  all  the  nne  ujorkt  designed  to  be  executed  on  the 
nortlieni  frontier,  in  aniieipation  of  a  war,  there  remains  to  be  expended — 

At  Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  for  bnildlnge S66,  500  00 

At  Buffalo,  for  tower  and  biiltery 33.  OOO  00 

At  Fort  Monlgomery.  outlet  of  Lake  Chainpkin 224. 142  00 

323, 643  00 
On  repnira  of  old  work?  there  h  now,  or  soon  will  be.  needed — 

At  Fort  Niagara,  say 825,  000  00 

At  Fort  Ontario,,  say 5,  000  00 

At  Fort  HaekiDAc,  say 20,  000  00 

50,  000  00 

Making  a  total  of. 373, 64^  00 

If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  Ditimatee,  before  g^ven,  for — 

Fort  Brady 375,  000  00 

Fort  Gratiot 50,  000  00 

Fort  Mackinac,  the   balance  after  the   above   pro- 
vision   '. 30,  000  00 

1-55.  000  00 

Thei-e  will  be  a  grand  total  for  the  northern  frontier  of  528,612  00 


I  tliouglil  it  beet  to  sliiiw  tir:"!  the  actual  condition  of  things  on  the  nnrthera 
frontier,  before  prticeediiig  with  a  reply  to  the  i-pecilic  inquiries  of  the  honora- 
ble Secretarj"  of  War. 

The  great  length  to  whii:h  this  report  has  extended,  notwithsunding  that  a 
eincen-  dewir<'  to  ke<'p  it  within  more  reasonalile  limits  has  induced  me  t'l  omit 
considerations  that  I  wished  to  adduce,  muiit  now  restrict  my  remarks,  refeniiij 
to  some  previous  reports  wherein  the  subject  of  onr  northern  defences  have  IhW 
epecially  treated — I  mean,  particularly,  first,  a  report  of  a  special  board  of  engi- 
neer officers,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  December  27,  1838;  scfoad. 
a  letter  from  the  chief  engineer  to  the  Secretarj-  of  War,  of  February  20. 
1830;  and,  tliird,  a  report  to  the  Secretarj-  of  the"  Xavy,  from  a  joint  Wrd, 
consisting  of  Commodore  Morris  and  the  chief  engineer,  dated  November  IS. 
1845. 

It  is  undonbtedlj'  tnie  that  the  augmented  popniation  and  extended  naviga- 
tion of  the  npper  lakes  will  afford  great  resourcfls  in  tlint  quarter  to  the  uation, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  war  with  England,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  with 
many  that  in  such  an  event  a  great  flood  of  armed  men  would  sweep  acrosg  the 
whole  surface  of  Canada,  effacing  nil  oi^anized  resistance,  and  trampling  down 
all  opposition.  That  this  ia  posible  may  not.  I  enppose,  be  questioned,  but  that 
it  will  not  be  done  is  certain,  if  there  remain  in  onr  councils  firmneas  to  resist  all 
Buch  fruitless  impulses,  and  wisdom  to  see  and  pursue  the  proper  course. 

All  Upper  Canada  might  be  thns  swept,  from  Ljike  Superior  down  to  Mon- 
treal, without  a  real  conquest  of  the  couniry,  and,  indeed,  without  gaining  any 
advantage  of  vital  moment.  Kingston,  in  all  that  distance,  is  the  onlj*  place  at 
which  anything  like  a  serious  impression  wonld  be  made  upon  the  military 
means  of  defence ;  and,  as  the  flood  should  pass  away,  all  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, if  loyal  before,  would  not  be  made  less  bo  by  the  desolation  spread  aroond. 
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Xn  solid  lesistiuice  would  be  made  to  sach  an  inroad,  and  there  being  no  fortifi- 
cations  wortli  defending  in  a  way  to  compromise  the  eafety  of  the  regular  troops, 
theiie  n-ould  retreat  before  it,  accumulating,  as  they  receded,  into  tlie  lower  prov- 
ince, where  would  be  found,  supported  by  the  most  formidable  natural  obata- 
ch*.  not  the  force  of  Canada,  merely,  but  also  the  army  and  navy  of  Eugland, 
in  daily  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and  where  would  have  to  be 
fought  and  won  the  battli's  whicli  alone  would  secure  a  conquest.  Any  place  of 
operation  that  conteraplateH  overrunning  Upper  Canada,  or  making  such  attacks 
upon  it,  would  he  costly,  beyond  all  calculation,  in  life  and  treaenre,  and  unneces- 
parv  and  fruitless  after  all.  A  country  is  conquered  liy  concentrated  efforts  of 
wet!  appointed  armies  upon  vital  points,  often  a  single  point — a  levy  en  masse 
ii"  the  great  resource  of  defence ;  a  well  prepared  and  well  appointed  army  is 
the  only  reliable,  as  it  is  also,  by  far,  the  cheapest  means  of  invasion. 

If  wc  send  a  single  army  into  Canada  by  Lake  Champlun  and  the  penin- 
sala  lying  between  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  possesa  ourselves  of 
Montreal,  or  of  both  shores  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  at  any  place  below  that  city, 
where  the  channel  can  be  commanded,  all  the  wide  extent  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions above  that  point  will  be  paralyzed,  being  entirely  cut  off,  not  only  from 
the  mother  country,  but  also  from  all  reliei'  from  Lower  Canada,  including  Que- 
bec, and  from  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  To  do  this 
a  great  battle  must  be  gained — probably  on  the  peninsula  just  mentioned,  and, 
being  gained,  must  be  followed  up  by  other  victories,  ending  in  the  capture  of 
Quebec — the  last  barrier  that  can  be  manned  by  the  British.  The  policy  of 
the  defence  will  be,  while  keeping  an  eye  upon  any  preparations  for  the  attack 
just  mentioned,  by  every  resort,  device,  and  efl'ort,  to  agitate  the  froutier  above, 
and  thereby  draw  the  attention,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meane  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  the  defence  of  that  frontier.  They  will  generally  expose  there  but 
few  regular  troops,  but  will  collect  volunteers,  militia,  and  Indians  in  aa  large 
numbers  as  possible.  Tliey  will  detach  thither  bodies  of  ship-carpenters  and 
sailors,  aud  make  great  effbrts  to  obtain  and  keep  a  naval  ascendency,  if  not 
everywhere,  at  least  wheniver  possible. 

This  was  exactly  the  policy  followed  by  the  English  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  with  full  success.  By  judgment,  perseverance,  and  activity,  they  kept  the 
(Strength  of  this  country  so  attenuated  by  stretching  along  a  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miles,  that  no  great  effort  could  be  made  anywhere  ;  and  upou  the  true 
point  of  attack  reduced  the  efforts  to  means  so  feeble  aa  to  end  only  in  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.  .  Our  government  had  its  attention  always,  more  or  less, 
turned  in  the  right  direction,  and  several  times  attempted  to  assemble  armies  on 
the  Champlain  frontier,  but  always  withdrew  these  troops,  giving  way  to  clamor 
rai!*ed  by  other  frontier  districts  that  were  assailed,  or  believed  themselves 
endangered  by  British  enterprises. 

The  British  took  Chicago,  Mackinac,  Detroit;  besieged  Fort  Meiga;  at- 
tacked Fort  Sandusky  ;  captured  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  two  or  three  times  ; 
they  fought  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane ;  besieged  and  assaulted 
Fort  Erie ;  they  captured  Fort  Niagara  aud  Fort  Ontario ;  attacked  Sackctt's 
Harbor ;  took  <Jgdeneburg,  French  Mills,  Malone,  &c.,  Ice.  All  these  certainly 
ffir  no  design  or  hope  of  conquest  and  extended  occupation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  an  excited  state  of  feeling  and  an  energetic  warfare  that  would 
fully  occupy  this  government.  When  in  1814  the  assembling  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  at  Plattsburg,  under  General  Izard,  seemed  to  threaten  their  weak 
point,  the  English  forthwith  began  to  concentrate  their  best  troops  in  opposition, 
and  no  sooner  was  that  general  withdrawn  to  rc-einforce  the  Niagara  frontier 
than  this  English  force  dashed  forward  in  hopes,  by  profiting  of  .our  weakness, 

•  make  themselves  mast«rs  of  the  lake,  aud  thereby  cover  for  an  indefinite 

great  increase  of  power  and   reasoning  in    the  United 


period  their  vital  pomt. 
If  there  has  been  a  s 
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States  since  the  war  of  1S12,  lliere  has  on  the  other  hand  been  a  great  change 
of  the  Fame  sort  in  the  popiilntion,  and  al^o  in  tlie  military  means  of  Canada. 

The  Sidcnn  canal  openn  a  commnnicjitioD  between  Montreal  and  Lake  On- 
tario, and  tlip  Wetland  ciinal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  good  road* 
and  canals  from  Toronto,  on  Lake  (.Ontario,  to  Lake  Htiron,  all  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  conntry,  and  not  to  be  intercepted  except  by  victorious  armies.  All  the 
light  draught  war  Bteamers  of  (Ireat  Britain  can  hv  sent  fiilly  armed,  provia- 
ioned,  and  manned,  direellyfrom  sea  up  to  the  very  head  of  Lake  Ontario;  nuil 
we  can  now  do  nothing  whatever,  and  shall  he  unable  to  do  anjthing,  except 
by  the  erection  of  a  fiirt  at  some  commanding  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  stop 
this  transit.  War  steamers  or  other  armed  vessels,  thongh  of  smaller  size,  may 
branch  off  IVom  this  main  line  into  Ltike  Champlain,  and  others  into  Lake  Eric. 
Besides,  the  number  of  British  merchant  steamers  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  8t. 
Lawrence,  aboi'e  Montreal,  is  greater  than  of  American  steamers ;  and  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  there  are  several  of  the  largest  size,  so  that  as  many  troops 
as  they  might  desire  to  send  could  be  transported  in  twenty-four  hours  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal ;  in  two  or  three  days  to  KingRton ;  and  in  three  or  tour 
days  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  ha^-e, 
moreover,  a  strong  new  fortification  at  Kingston  which  will  require  a  siege  to 
reduce,  and  which,  with  other  defences,  covers  a  large  naval  depot  and  also  the 
outlet  of  the  Rideau  canal.  Under  these  and  other  circumetancee  favorable  to 
the  power  of  Canada,  the  relative  numbers  of  thu  people  of  the  two  countries 
affoni  no  measure  of  relative  strength  for  military  purposes,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war ;  and  even  as  to  numbern  we  shall  find  the  difierence  lees 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  people  of  the  British  islands  are  quite  as  near  in 
time  to  this  frontier  as  our  more  r»;mote  Stateri,  and  that  the  help  those  islandi 
will  send  will  consist  of  war  steamers  and  regiments  of  disciplined  troops.  ]t 
will  not  be  with  Canada  alone  that  we  shall  have  to  contend,  but  with  Canada 
and  Great  Britain — the  latter  a  nation  always  ready  with  great  military  power. 
and  prepared  with  naval  means  to  throw  a  Urge  army  upon  the  lake  shore  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  we  should  be  ready  to  face  them  with  our  undisciplined  levies. 

Our  plan  of  operations  being  to  move  forward  from  the  timx  of  Tvike  Chttm- 
plain  as  a  base,  we  should  not  permit  any  demonstration  nor  any  real  attacks 
from  Canada  upon  tlie  frontier  above,  to  direct  us,  although  great  eflbrts  "ill 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  tliat  end  all  along  the  line  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Superior. 

We  have  not  now,  and  without  great  and  costly  efforts  could  not  acquire,  lie 
naval  ascendency  on  Ijike  Ontario  and  on  the  8t.  Lawrence.  We  could  not 
attain  to  it  at  all  without  putting  our  huildiog  establishments  under  cover  of 
fortifications. 

By  the  time  one  half  dozen  merchant  steamers  on  Lake  Champlain  eonld  be 
prepared  and  armed,  the  English  might  pour  into  the  lake  through  their  canals 
adequate  naval  means,  supplied  by  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  make  the  stru^le  for  the  mastery  on-  that  lake  a  doubtful  one  at  least.  If 
they  could  think  it  possible  that  we  should  fail  to  fortify  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  canal  from  Chambly  to  St.  Johns,  (aboni 
twelve  miles,)  whereby  war  steamers  could  pass  into  that  lake  as  they  non- 
may  into  I.«ke  Ontario,  would  undoubtedly  be  executed. 

Upon  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  we  unquestionably  have  a  great 
Bnperiority  in  naval  preparation,  which  is  likely  moreover  to  increase  from  yew 
to  year ;  and  if  timely  care  be  taken  to  arm  and  man  a  snltable  portion  of  these, 
iht  masteiy  may  be  retained. 

If  there  be  truth  and  force  in  the  foregoing  statements  and  opinion!,  a  war 
with  England  will  begin  with  the  naval  supremacy  against  us,  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  with  mcanfl  in  tbe 
enemy's  hands  of  contending  for  at  least,  if  not  seizing,  a  Uke  finpicmicy  on 
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Lake  Champlain,  with  the  power  of  throwing  troope,  mechanics,  and  Hailors  iu 
a  few  days  upon  the  phore  of  the  upper  lakcii.  and  with  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  keep  up  llien  an  active  warfare.  The  posse^aion  of  <i  naval  depot  at 
PeDetannueBain,  on  Lake  Huron,  which  it  is  iinilertitood  can  readily  be  made  a 
i>tmng  pfjice,  and  where  there  is  now  one  war  steamer,  and  the  easy  commuui' 
cation  with  it  from  Toronto  would  allow  enterprises  to  he  prepared  and  sent  at 
&vorah)e  moments  againisl  the  establislunents  and  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes. 
But  an  anchorage  undiT  the  defence  of  Fort  Mackinac  as  a  place  of  reiittez- 
vouB  and  watch  for  our  own  steam  squadron,  and  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  t>€ 
disaster,  would  he  very  important  in  counteraction  of  any  such  project.  Fart 
Gratiot,  when  strengthened,  would  prevent  aiiy  such  hostile  exp^ition  from 
parsing  through  the  etrait  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  endangering  Detroit,  while  it 
would  cover  any  of  our  vessels  retreating  to  that  end  of  thr;  lake.  Fort  Wayne, 
near  Detroit,  will  prevent  the  pasising  of  any  vessel  between  Lakes  Hnron  and 
Erie,  while  it  would  become  the  rallying  point  of  the  militia  of  that  region 
assembled  to  meet  threatened  attacks  of  a  serious  nature,  or  to  organize  expe- 
ditions into  the  opposite  territor)',  and  its  garrison  would  protect  the  neighborhood 
Irom  all  predatory  in  reads. 

Eveu  on  Lake  Erie,  where  we  might  have  the  means  of  armiog  and  mannine 
any  number  of  steamere,  we  should  derive  important  if  not  indispensable  aid 
from  batteries,  duly  prepared  at  Buffalo.  The  English  now  own  aeveral  good 
steamerB  on  this  lake,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Welland  canal  they  coidd  bring  in 
otheni.  and  they  could  also  soon  build  anomhcr  within  harbors  secure  and  near; 
so  that  we  may  reasonably  look  for  vigorous  efforts  of  that  nature  if  we  leave 
onr  gr<?at  places  uncovered.  The  proposed  battery  and  tower,  in  addition  to 
the  one  already  constructed  at  Buffalo,  will  place  that  city  out  of  danger  of 
conflagration,  bombardment,  or  contribution,  a  security  otherwise  to  he  attained 
only  by  keeping  it  constantly  covered  by  a  number  of  war  steamers  greater 
than  the  enemy  can  bring.  There  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  the  expense  of 
the  two  modes,  while  the  naval  defence  will  be  subject  to  all  the  chances  of 
absence,  at  the  moment  of  need,  on  other  duty;  of  being  enticed  away  by  other 
real  or  fictitious  attacks;  of  lieing  dispersed  for  n  time  by  tempests,  &c.  Other 
important  places  on  the  lake  shore  will  be  distant  comparatively,  not  undar 
cuaatant  supervision  from  the  C'anada  side,  less  valuable,  and  for  these  and  other 
reanons  may,  with  less  damage,  lie  left  to  such  defences  as  temporary  and  hastily 
preparwl  works  may  supply.  The  two  batteries  at  Buffalo  would  cover  the 
whole  face  of  the  shore,  so  that  no  vessel  could  lie  within  reach  of  the  city 
without  coming  under  their  fire,  and  the  towers  would  guard  these  gnns  from 
bi-ing  spiked  in  any  attempts  at  surprise. 

f  hi  Lake  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  repairs,  all  has  been  done 
that  has  been  proposed  for  the  present.  But  we  have  seen  that  we  shall  here 
be  under  the  naval  command  of  the  English,  and  must,  therefore,  make  timely 
preparation  to  avert  the  more  serious  cfmseiiuences. 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  we  should,  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  war  become* 
probable,  erect  a  work  to  command  its  navigation ;  and  we  ought,  also,  then  to 
do  something  for  the  protection  of  CIgdensburg. 

The  obvious  advantages  afforded  by  our  occupation  of  the  otitlet  of  Lake 
Champlain  would  seem  to  require  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  preceding  remarks. 
1  may  say,  however,  that  the  fort  now  under  con !<(  ruction,  and  more  than  half 
finished,  will  give  to  us  the  control  of  the  lake  beyond  all  doubt,  end  retain  it 
in  spite  of  the  enei^etic  efforts  that  its  great  importance  might  induce  an  enemy 
to  make  for  its  capture  or  reduction.  It  will  keep  all  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as 
well  as  its  surface,  free  from  any  hostile  imiption.  because  no  expedition  cotild 
penetrate,  on  either  side,  without  exposing  itself  ro  be  cut  off  by  troops  landed 
in  its  rear,  and  it  will  secure  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  taking  tne  armies 
destined  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  together  with  all  their  supplies,  np  to  the 
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very  frontier  with  all  the  velocity  of  ateam ;  it  will  bring  all  k -enforcements  nHth 
the  name  rapidity  and  certainty;  and,  moreover,  in  ciuie  of  rfiversea  it  will 
cttablinh  a  limit  to  retreat — a.  place  of  Hlielter.  refreshment,  and  a  base  for  re- 
uewcd  operations. 

It  is  nec»^:'Kar)'  to  cou!<ider  tlmt  thii'  point  is  sn  near  to  the  point  of  conten- 
tration  of  the  English,  iu  the  cax*^  wc  linve  suppotcd,  that  no  temporary  work 
could  be  prepared  in  time,  or  if  prepared  would  be  competent  to  resiat,  unlaa 
ven'  Btrong,  txteiwivu,  and  defended  by  a  large  body  of  troops. 

If  thecc  defenci'K  be  not  curried  to  completion  we  may  look  with  certainty  to 
aec  the  English  widen  and  deepen  the  Chambly  canal,  a  trivial  operation,  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  a  war  throw  a  squadron  of  war  eteamers  into  the  lake, 
from  which  thoy  could  not  be  driven  but  by  infinite  cost  and  much  sacrifice  of 
life  and  loss  of  time. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  further  on  this  and  other  important  matters  connected 
with  this  frontier  system  of  defence,  again  taking  the  liberty,  if  the  eubjcct  be 
deemed  worthy  of  further  pursuit,  to  refer  to  the  npecial  reports  before  men- 
tioned,  and  also  to  that  in  document  206.  In  theee  reporta  will  be  seen  vkwt 
in  relation  to  the  embodying  militia  forces  in  i)uuport  of  the  lake  frontier,  and 
also  in  support  of  the  frontier  eastward  of  I^ake  Champlain,  as  well  as  other 
ideas  supposed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  topic. 

No  speculations  are  ventured  aA  to  a  poi>^ible  change  in  the  political  conditioD 
of  Canada.  I'util  Great  Britain  shall  willingly  relinquish  ner  dominioo  ve 
may  be  certain  that  all  her  energies  will,  if  necessary,  be  exerted  in  its  nuui' 
tenance ;  and  whether  this  be  for  ten  years  or  for  a  ccnturj',  the  defenaive  syBtem 
herein  advocated,  as  dictated  by  forecast  and  prudence,  should  be  steadiir  ad- 
hered to ;  for,  up  to  the  moment  of  relinquisliment,  if  such  moment  ever  arriTe. 
the  defences  may  he  growing  more  and  mure  necessary. 

ITie  considerations  detailed  in  tlie  preceding  remarks,  and  others  with  whicb 
it  does  not  seem  necesdarj-  further  to  burden  this  long  report,  permit  me  t* 
make  no  other  reply  to  tlie  foarth  inquiry  of  the  Hon.  tiecrtrtarj'  of  War  ibu 
that  no  chiinge  has  occorred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  that  will  justify  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  system  ol  defence  for  the  northern  frontier,  of  which  pj-siein 
^he  portion  designed  to  be  first  prepared  and  to  be  permsneut  i*  noio  nearli/ 
computed. 
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The  inqoirieB  embodied  in  the  re«olutione  of  the  House  of  Represeotativee,  ami 
those  specified  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  SecreUury  of  War  calling  for  this  report. 
have  Beemed  to  me  to  require  that  the  sevenil  topics  fhould  he  gone  intfl  wiih 
some  minutene?*.  Certain  of  these,  moreoTer,  haying  been  often  of  lati;  placed 
before  the  public  mind  in  erroneous  lights,  according  to  my  judgment,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  duty  of  my  office  to  press  such  considerations  as  might  be  calcuialed  to 
eatbfy  the  inquiries  of  the  unprejudiced  and  uncommitted  of  the  necessity  of  a 
permanent  system  of  defence,  and  of  the  adaptation  to  our  vanta  and  ciicam- 
Btances  of  a  system  of  fortification. 

Were  it  not  for  the  length  and  diffusion  of  the  preceding  remarks,  of  which  1 
am  folly  conscious,  but  which  I  have  not  time  to  condense,  I  ehoold  have  intro- 
duced other  considerations  of  like  tendency  and  of  much  weight. 

As  it  is,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  onr  remuning  weakness  at  many  important 
points,  and  nuder  a  deep  conviction  of  the  grave  consequence  likely  to  flaw  from 
tardiness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  system,  or  intermption  to  its  progiees,  I  fH 
constrained  to  invoke  for  it,  with  all  admiaaible  eamestnesfl,  the  prompt  and 
liberal  support  of  the  Executive  and  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  only  fulfil  a  further  duty  in  warning  the  same  anthon'ties 
against  relying  on  means  that,  though  inordinately  expensive,  will  be  but  tem- 
porarily of  use,  and  insufficient  while  they  last,  insteaa  of  those  adopted  by  all 
enlightened,  experienced  nations  aa  relatively  cheap  as  permanent,  and  in  ill 
respects  adequate. 

COAST  OP  THB  PACIFIC. 

Several  works  of  defence  will  be  required  for  this  coast.  The  special  hoard  of 
engineers  organized  for  its  examination,  whose  province  it  is  to  project  the  necte- 
aaxy  works,  nave  but  just  comioeaced  their  sessions,  and  have  had  the  time  lo 
examine  and  determine  on  the  location  of  a  single  fort  only.  This  is  on  ihe 
sonthera  side  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  bay,  where  a  work  will  nndonbt- 
edly  be  required. 

For  the  other  points  of  the  coast  no  positive  information  as  to  the  locality, 
siae,  and  cost  of  works  can  now  be  offer^.  The  joint  conmussioti  of  naval  and 
engineer  oflGcers  who  recently  made  a  recannoiBBance  of  the  coast,  without  the 
means  of  minnt«  examination,  suggeet  several  points  that  will  probably  lequiie 
defence  in  the  course  of  time.  These  positionB  they  designate  as  requiring  foiti- 
fications  to  be  commenced  immediately,  namely,  San  Franeitcc  hay.  Scat  Ditgo 
harbor,  and  the  nu»uk  of  Columbia  river;  and  the  department  is  disposed  to  rely 
confidently  upon  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  officers  composing  the  commissiDD. 

8evenu  other  points  they  also  suggest  as  ultimately  requiring  defence,  sobuut- 
ting  estimates  of  cost.  The  number  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  coat,  nmst  be 
taken  aa  conjectural  until  a  thorough  examination  can  be  made. 

The  localities  specified,  with  approximate  cost  of  works,  are  as  follows: 

"The  commission  of  navy  and  engineer  officers  constituted  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exanuuation  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  lyiif 
on  the  Pacific  ocean,  witn  reference  to  points  of  defence  and  occupation,  for  tlie 
secori^  and  accommodation  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  military  and  aanl 
purposes,"  •  •  •  •  state: 

"The  several  works  required  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  roadsteads,  riven. 
Boonds,  &e.,  upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  tables,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  in  three 
claaaes,  with  approximate  esdmatea  of  their  cost;  each  class  being  shown  in  a 
separate  table,  and  the  heading  being  applicable  lo  all  the  tablea." 
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Tbelr  deaomioation*. 

coat. 

On  the  At. 
lantk. 

On  the  P»- 

RUT  CUM.— -TO  U  BCILT  WmOrT 

Sonth  shore  San  Fi»nd*»  b»y,  chw- 

SWO.OOD 

400,000 
150,000 

100,000 
300,000 
400,000 

Sorth  ihore  San  Fraoctoco  ba/,  chao- 

1,600,000 

.—do 

Bedoubt,  wltbb<rtt«)7. 
Fi>Tt,wlthb«rtter7.... 
BaUery.witbooretface 

600,000 

FointAdami,  mouth  orColombiariTOT. 
Pont*  <le  Gniaoo*,  Sao  Dirgo 

1,800,000 
1,600,000 

1,850,000 

Fort,wltfabatleT7.... 
Btdonbt and  battery.. 

■KMD  dJM.— TOW  Wlllff  *T  A  UTB 

1400.000 
150,000 
160,000 
100,  OM 
100,000 
150,000 
fiO.ObO 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 

11,600,000 

600,000 
600,000 

do 

400,000 

Batter;  and  tower.... 

SOO. 000 

100,000 

ToUl 

1,S60,000 

6,000,000 

TBIU>  CUM.-^n)  BB  BCItJt  AS  A  IHOn 

pmOD. 
Port  I*wwiM».  (Admiralty  Inlet) 

Bedonbt  and  battery.. 
do 

$160,000 
160, 000 

3644,000 
600,000 

do 

160,000 
160,000 
60,000 
10.000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 

600,000 

Ofay'aharbor,  moDthotChibobji1»er. 
Aon-1  btand,  SanFrancipM  bar 

Battery  and  tower 

Temponry  battery... 

\"y.'.'.'.6o'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

lOO.OOU 
80,000 
80,000 
40,000 

40,000 

T10,000 

1,840,000 

3.810,000 

10,140,000 
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In  conclusion,  I  Uavo  to  refer  to  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  fortificalions 
erected,  under  crmetnictioii,  or  inlended  to  be  built  od  tlie  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  fron- 
tier of  tbe  United  States,  eaid  fortificatioui4  being  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  the  order  of  importance,  and,  within  each  cla»8,  according  to  the  geograpbirnl 
order  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  statemeut  exhibits  tbe  amounts  expended,  or  to  be  expended,  for  fortifica- 
tions and  for  the  armament;  as  also  a  iipt.'citicatiou  of  the  armament. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  G.  TOTTEN. 
Bretet  Brig'r  General  and  Col.  of  Engincert. 
Hon.  C.  M.  Co\RAD,  Secretarff  of  War. 


Letler  to  the  Secretary  ^  the  Navy. 

War  Department,  Wathinglo*,  June  17, 1851. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Hons* 
of  Rnpresentatives  at  tbe  last  session  of  Congress. 

With  a  view  to  procure  such  information  as  will  enable  me  to  prepare  the 
report  called  for  by  the  House  of  Rcprescntativea,  I  bave  propounded  to  ecTeriil 
officers  of  the  engineer  corps  certain  questions,  to  which  they  are  desired  to  ^vc 
tbcir  separate  answers. 

I  desire  also  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  several  naval  officers,  combining  proft.'S- 
sional  science  with  experience  and  practical  skill  on  several  points  connect^ 
with  the  proposed  inquiry. 

You  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  within  resolution  t" 
such  officers  as  you  may  Bi>Iect.  and  requesting  their  separate  opinions,  in  writ- 
ing, on  the  following  points,  viz: 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  present  sj-stem  of  fortifications  for  ihp 
protection  of  onr  seaboard  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  application  "' 
steam  to  vesnels-of-wat,  the  invention  or  imjirovement  of  projectiles,  or  Other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  the  year  1816? 

2.  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vesse!s-of-war  or  of  commerce,  fioatio^ 
batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  permanent  fortifications! 

3.  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortitications  on  the 
shores  of  the  northern  lakes? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

C.  M.  CONEAD,  Secraary  of  War, 
Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  Secretart/  of  the  Navy. 


No.  1. 

Report  of  Commodore  Morru. 

WASHmGTO.\,  July  12,  1851. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  vour  letter  of 
June  17,  1851,  U>  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  directions  from  liim  to  report 
to  Tott  my  opinions  upon  certain  points  connected  «-ith  tlw^present  system  of 
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forliScatioiis  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  shoreti  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
\iK  U«u  recomntended  by  boards  of  engineers  and  others  appointed  in  1816  and 
ai  pabtiequent  daten. 

The  particular  points  lo  which  my  atleiition  is  directed  hy  your  letters  are : 

"  li^I.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  present  system  of  fortification?  for  the 
pri)t(K;tiou  of  our  i^eaboard  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
i-lHim  to  vessels-of-war,  the  inveution  or  improvements  of  projectiles,  or  other 
cbiuigea  that  have  taken  place  since  it  waB  adopted  in  the  year  1816  ! 

"2d.  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vessels-of-war  or  of  commerce,  floating 
intt^rieg,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  permanent  fortifications? 

"3d.  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  eystcm  of  fortifications  on 
ibe  shorts  of  the  lakes?" 

t.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain,  by  an  exominatiou  of  some  of  the  reports 
from  the  boards  of  engineers  and  other  officers  upou  this  subject,  what  system  of 
defence  they  recommended,  the  bases  of  that  system,  the  objects  tbcy  proposed  to 
accomplipb  by  it,  the  particular  measures  which  they  suggested  to  secure  those 
ubjecis,  and  the  data  on  which  they  determiued  the  character  and  force  of  the 
rt.'pective  fortifications  which  are  embraced  in  their  general  plan  of  defence. 

2.  The  bates  of  their  system  are:  a  navy  composed  of  armed  vessels  capable 
!•(  navigating  the  ocean  with  safety  and  of  reaching  distant  points  speedily. 

FoTtificatiotu,  permanent  and  temporary,  with  the  auxiliaries  of  floating  bat- 
Xmts,  gunboats,  and  st«am  batteries,  and  both  fixed  and  floating  obstructions  to 
cbaDQels. 

Interior  communicatioKt  by  land  and  water,  and  a  regular  army  and  tcell 
organised  militia,  all  to  be  so  combined  as  to  form  a  complete  system. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  system  were  to  leave  the  navy  free  to  protect  our  own 
commerce  or  to  act  against  an  enemy  on  the  oc«an  or  upon  his  unprotected 
ci)aj!t« ;  to  close  all  important  harbors  against  an  enemy,  and  secure  them  to  our 
Dtiltiaiy  and  commercial  marine;  to  deprive  an  enemy  of  all  strong  positions, 
vbere,  protected  by  naval  superiority,  he  might  maintain  himself  and  Keep  onr 
f^miier  in  continual  alarm;  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  great  avenues 
uf  interior  navigation  from  being  blockaded  at  their  entrances  into  the  ocean;  to 
cover  the  coastwise  and  interior  navigation,  by  closing  the  harbors  and  the  several 
inloti  from  the  sea  which  intersect  the  lines  of  communication,  and  thereby  fur- 
tlieraid  the  navy  in  protecting  the  navigation  of  the  country;  and  to  protect  our 
gwal  naval  eatablishments. 

4.  To  seccure  these  important  objects  with  all  practicable  sound  economy,  and 
in  a  manner  which  in  time  of  war  should  require  the  least  necessary  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  purBuits  of  our  citizens,  appears  to  have  been  the  controlling 
motive  in  dettrmining  the  position,  character,  and  extent  or  foree  of  the  n«pec- 
lirc  works  which  the  boards  have  proposed. 

5.  Of  these  works  permanent  fortijicaiiinu  are  mainly  relied  upon,  and  have 
preference  over  any  of  tlieir  anxiliarics  wherever  due  security  can  be  given  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  latter. 

6.  The  dimensions,  form,  and  strength  of  each  fortification  appears  to  have 
iiceti  determined  hy  the  local  topography,  the  importance  of  the  interests  which 
it  was  intended  to  secure,  the  cliaractcr  and  amount  of  force  by  which  it  might 
probably  be  assailed,  and  the  time  which  would  he  reqnhed  to  concentrate  upon 
it  a  sufficient  number  of  militia  U>  secure  it  from  capture  by  such  assailing  foree. 

7.  Your  first  question  requires  an  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  any  modifica- 
tiun  iif  the  present  system  ot  fortifications  in  consequence  of  two  specified  causes, 
and  of  "any  other  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted."  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  "  other  changes  "  have  thus  occurred, 
Md  which  would  probably  have  led  the  hoardsi  of  engineers  to  different  recommen- 
dations, if  the  present  state  of  things  had  existed  when  the  plans  were  proposed. 

8.  Among  these  causes  and  changes  the  most  important  appear  to  bg  the  du- 
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coveiy  of  a  ch&nncl  leading  from  the  ocean  into  the  Ijay  of  New  Tortt,  wbidi 
conld  not  be  commanded  hy  any  of  the  fartificatiooB  proposed  by  the  board;  ihc 
application  of  ntcam  pover  to  armed  and  other  ve^Bels  for  ocean  navigation;  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  mercantile  and  packet  stearaeni 
which  are  employed  on  onr  interior  lakes,  bays,  and  rirers,  and  the  subslitntiixi 
of  shells  for  solid  shot  to  be  fired  from  cannon;  the  introdnction  of  the  electric 
telegraph  for  communicating  intelligence,  and  of  railroads  for  the  transportatinii 
of  persons  and  materials;  and  a  greatly  increased  and  more  dense  population  in 
the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  points  which  were  intended  to  be  protected  againpt 
an  enemy. 

9.  The  operations  of  vessels  which  depend  on  the  wind  alone  must  alwayi>  be 
uncertain,  and  the  best  devised  plans  will  be  greatly  exposed  to  failure  in  erecn- 
tion  by  them.  When  used  as  an  aaaailing  force  against  batteries  or  other  filed 
objects,  the  winds  which  are  ncccBsary  to  carry  them  to  their  desired  positions 
might  frequently  prevent  the  posHibility  of  their  retreat,  if  it  shonld  be  desired. 
The  present  defences  were  calculated  to  resist  a  force  of  this  character,  or  whicb 
depended  on  snch  vessels  for  its  transportation. 

Ships-of-thc-line  and  armed  vessels  of  smaller  sizes  arc  now  mored  by  sleain, 
either  as  the  only  motive  power  or  as  auxiliary  to  sails. 

These  vessels,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  and  for  special  purposes,  mar 
have  their  movements  regulated  and  combined,  at  the  will  of  their  commander, 
with  almost  the  same  precision  and  certainty  as  can  be  accomplished  by  troops 

The  capacity  and  armament  of  many  of  these  vessels,  coimectcd  with  thcii 
light  draught  <^  water,  enable  them  to  operate  with  comparative  ease  and  safety 
t^ugh  channels  and  upon  positions  iriiich  would  be  almost  seenre  against 
attacks  by  common  sailing  vessels. 

10.  When  the  present  system  was  proposed,  the  use  of  explosive  shelh  wu 
only  contemplated  from  raortare,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

AiraRgemeute  are  now  made  for  the  general  use  of  such  shells  from  lai^ 
cannon,  thus  combining  the  superior  accuracy  of  shot  firing  with  the  destructive 
effects  of  explosive  shells — a  change  which  greatly  increases  the  dangers  of  » 
floating  force  when  opposed  to  permanent  fortification k  of  earth  and  masonry. 

11.  In  determining  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  many  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  were  proposed  hy  the  boards  an  important  element  of  tfaeir  calcu- 
lations was  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  concentrating  troops  upon  the  work  b 
case  assistance  shonld  be  required  to  repel  an  attack  by  an  enemy.  Thii 
element  of  calculation  has  been  greatly  changed  since  by  the  increased  deneitv 
and  amount  of  available  popnlation,  and  at  many  points  by  the  gieatlv 
increased  facilities  for  communicating  intelligence  by  telegraphs  and  raiboadf. 
and  for  receiving  reinforcements  of  men  and  supplies  by  railroads  and  steamerf- 

IHie  pnrcbasc  of  Florida  since  the  fortifications  and  defences  for  the  Gulf  ut' 
Uexico  were  proposed  has  given  to  us  new  and  important  positions  for  sbtengtli- 
ening  our  defences  on  that  frontier,  and  for  giving  greater  security  to  ibe 
immense  interests  connected  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  more 
recent  acquisitions,  which  have  given  us  an  extensive  ocean  frontier  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  have  brought  with  them  new  interests,  which  require  fortificatioDs  or 
other  adequate  means  for  their  protection  and  security. 

13.  The  increased  power  which  has  been  given  to  vessels  when  moved  bv 
steam  to  regulate  and  secure  their  joint  or  separate  action  as  may  be  deeircd. 
and  to  reach  with  comparative  ease  and  safety  places  which  migbt  be  conrid- 
ere<l  as  nearly  secure  against  ordinary  sailing  vessels ;  the  additiooal  porrr 
which  is  given  to  fortifications  when  acting  against  ships  or  other  floating  (brrf 
by  the  substitution  of  explosive  shells  for  solid  shot ;  the  diw^very  of  n»» 
channels  to  and  from  some  of  our  harbors ;  the  Aidlities  for  more  rapid  cmren- 
(ration  of  troops  and  supplies  than  was  formeriy  practicable,  and  the  Bcqnisiti''n 
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of  lai^  eitcntB  of  new  territoiy,  are  chai^eB  or  causea  which,  in  my  opinion, 
may  rendtr  Bome  "modifications"  of  the  details  of  the  present  eyatem  more 
advantogeooB.  At  least  these  changes  appear  to  be  of  sumcient  importance  to 
justify,  if  not  to  require,  preparatory  to  definitive  action,  a  re-examination  of  the 
present  system,  aa  recommended  by  former  boards,  with  the  same  thorough  and 
caiefiil  deliberation  which  was  bestowed  when  it  was  originally  proposed. 

13.  In  reply  to  your  second  question,  "  What  reliance  could  he  placed  on 
ret>8BlB-4^-war  or  of  commerce,  floating  batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary 
eubetitatcs  for  permanent  fortificatioDs  1"  I  reepectAilly  state  that,  in  my 
opinioa,  no  »q/e  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  of  the  kinds  of  force  enume- 
rated in  your  question,  as  "  aubstitntes"  for  permanent  fortifications,  unless 
they  ahoiud  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  womd  require  an  expenditure  which 
would  be  nnreasonably  great,  and  much  greater  than  would  give  eq^ual  security 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  permanent  fortifications  and  a  floating  force  as 
auxiliary  to  them.  On  any  eudden  emergency,  private  eteamere  and  other 
merchant  veeseU  might  be  usefully  employt^  in  aid  of  other  means  which  had 
been  previously  prepared,  either  by  having  tbem  armed  to  contend  with  an 
enemy,  or  to  bring  forward  reinrorcemente  of  men,  materials,  or  other  supplies, 
little  advantage  could  be  expected,  however,  from  the  vessels  for  direct  assist- 
ance, unless  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  armanent  and  equipment  had  been 
previously  prepared,  and  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

14.  The  voluntary  oee  of  vessela-of-war,  which  ore  able  to  navigate  the 
ocean,  as  substitutes  for  fixed  fortifications,  or  even  as  direct  auxiliaries  to  tbem, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly  injndicious.  The 
proper  employment  of  such  vesselH-of-war  or  of  our  navv  is  to  afford  all 
possible  protection  to  our  merchant  shipping,  to  destroy  or  harass  an  enemy's 
commerce,  and  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  troops  to  assail  an 
enemy's  possessions  at  points  where  they  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to  us. 

Id.  The  protection  which  the  coasts  of  our  country  may  justly  expect  from 
the  navy  is  that  which  it  may  afford  by  intercepting  forces  which  may  threaten 
attacks  upon  it ;  or  when  unequal  to  that  task,  diminishing  the  means  of  on 
enemy  for  such  attempts,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  protect  his  own 
commerce  or  his  own  shores  against  our  ships-of-war. 

16.  With  a  navy  sufficiently  powerM  to  compete  fairly  with  that  of  an 
enemy,  preat  additional  secoritr  wonld  be  given  to  our  coasts  by  it,  and  still 
greater  if  our  naval  force  was  decidedly  superior.  But  even  under  these  favor- 
able circnmstances  the  chances  for  avoiding  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness  on 
the  ocean  are  so  great,  that  so  long  as  we  expect  wars  with  nations  having  a 
respectable  navy,  sound  policy  and  true  economy,  in  my  opinion,  requires 
permanent  fortifications  at  all  points  necessary  to  defend  our  important  national 
establishments,  our  populous  and  wealthy  cities,  against  sudden  attacks,  and  to 
keep  open,  as  far  as  practicable,  our  coastwise  navigation  and  other  communi- 
cations, which  might  otherwise  be  interrupted  by  any  enemy  who  could  elude 
the  vigilance  (rf  our  navy.  The  navy,  if  employed  as  here  su^ested,  would 
not  render  it  as  substitute  for  fortifications,  but  would  give  an  increased  security 
M  onr  seaboard,  and  in  proportion  to  its  strength  diminish  the  necessity  of  inter- 
mptiDgtbe  ordinary  pursuits  of  our  population. 

17.  To  the  third  question,  "  Is  it  necesaary  or  expedient  to  continue  the 
system  of  fortification  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes?"  I  state  as  my  opinion  that 
no  future  attacks  from  the  Canada  shores  of  the  lakes,  of  a  character  sufficiently 
powerful  to  affect  the  final  result  of  war,  are  to  be  apprehended ;  still,  the 
advantages  which  are  offered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ridcau  canals  for  the 
increase  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario  might  give  to  Great  Britain  a  tempo- 
rary superiority  of  naval  force  on  that  lake.  This  superiority,  and  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops  whifh  are  always  kept  in  Canada, 
might  iDdnce  and  possibly  enable  an  enemy  in  Canada,  by  a  sudden  incnnicMi, 
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U>  injure  oar  great  lines  of  comrannicatioa  by  railroadB  and  canals,  on  the  lake 
irontier,  or  to  levy  contributions  on  cities  near  it,  all  of  vhich  would  be  t!K»>ij 
exposed  if  there  were  no  fortifications  to  famish  militaiy  supplies  for  the  mr- 
rounding  militia,  and  so  aid  them  in  repelling  such  attacks. 

18.  Under  esieting  circumstances  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  expedient  lo 
continue  the  present  system  so  far  as  to  retain  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Iftke 
frontier  which  have  been  completed,  and  to  complete  such  as  have  been  com- 
menced. The  expense  would  be  comparatirely  inconsiderable,  and  woald  no 
doubt  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  aecurity  and  other  advantt^s  which 
would  be  gained  at  the  commencement  of  any  war  in  which  Canada  would  havt 
the  character  of  an  enemy  to  us. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  confine  my  remarks  very  strictly  to  the  precise 
qucetions  which  were  anbmitted,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  reference  to 
"  other  changes"  in  the  first  question  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  ibe 
latitude  whiclfi  has  been  taken. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 


Hon.  0.  M.  Conrad, 

Secretary  of  War. 


C.  MORRIS, 
Captain  V.  S.  Sary. 


Report  of  Commodore  C.  Id.  Perry. 

North  Tabbytow.v,  July  25,  18.52. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  23d  ultimo,  covering  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication of  the  Secretary  of  War,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  teeolution  of 
Congress,  calling  for  infitrmation  upon  the  expediency  of  modifying  the  eyelcm 
of  national  fortifications  CBtablished  in  1816, 1  have  the  honor  to  report — 

In  reply  to  tbe  first  inquiry,  as  follows: 

"To  what  extent,  if  to  any,  ought  the  present  system  of  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  onr  seaboard  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  applicaoon  nl' 
steam  to  vesBels-of-war,  the  inventions  or  improvement  of  projectUes,  or  other 
changea  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  1816 1 " 

I  mav  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  refened  tti 
should  be  substantially  modified  by  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  txttriar 
coast  fortifications,  and  a  confinement  to  the  completion  of  the  works  abtady 
commenced  for  the  protection  of  our  principal  ports  of  trade  and  oaval  depot;: 
and  that  no  greater  number  of  works  should  be  recognized  as  permanent  mMitf 
of  defence  of  the  more  important  points  upon  the  seaboard  than  those  that  ma; 
be  suitably  garrisoned  and  kept  in  constant  preparation,  whether  in  peace  w 
war,  for  repelling  an  enemy. 

In  the  attempt  to  suetun  the  position  which  I  propose  to  assnme,  being  at  nv 
residence  in  the  country,  without  proper  documents  or  other  data  lo  eiuhk  m 
to  enter  fully  into  dettui,  I  shall,  with  but  two  exceptions,  refrun  from  alhidinE 
to  the  published  statements  and  reports  of  others  upon  the  aobject;  and  whik' 
cheerfully  according  to  those  who  may  differ  from  me  all  credit  for  liiMentT 
and  patriotism,  I  may  content  myself  with  a  general  expreeaion  of  opini<m  man 
the  qnestion  under  investigation,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  report  of  Xr. 
Ca»s,  when  Secretary  of  War.— (See  Doc.  293,  24th  Congresa,  April  8.  183<i: 

Concurring,  as  I  most  fully  did  at  the  period  of  its  dale,  (1836,)  and  a»  1  do 
now,  in  the  opinion  set  forth  in  that  masterly  state  paper,  I  mi^t  be  satiifi^  in 
assuming  the  whole  range  of  argument  of  that  distinguished  man,  as  exhibiting: 
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my  own  views  upon  the  great  question  of  national  defence,  had  not  the  imagina- 
tiuu  even  of  hid  prophetic  fnreitight  been  outstripped  by  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opmeDts  of  the  tew  subsequent  years — developments  which,  though  they  have 
ibrown  into  bolder  relief  the  more  prominent  fenturea  of  his  prophecieii,  have 
^une  far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  wildest  visionary,  bringing  to  light  im- 

r»-efflente  in  practical  science  utterly  astounding  to  the  theoriats  of  yesttTday, 
ranging  all  previous  plans  of  war,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  foreshadowing 
fven  further  cliange»,  perhaps  equally  remarkable;  ond  thus  showing  that  it' the 
rystsm,  under  things  as  they  existed  in  181G,  was  wisely  devised,  (a  proposition 
I  have  never  assented  to,)  there  is  uo  longer  the  remotest  useful  objeet  to  be 
paintd  by  persistence  in  the  plan,  but  rather  ou  tlie  contrary.  The  erection  of 
iwlaled  exterior  works  upon  our  seaboard  would,  instead  of  contributing  to  our 
proiection,  hold  out  assailable  points,  inviting  attentiou  from  an  active  enemy, 
in  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  by  coup  dt  main — an  achievement  not  so 
(lifficalt  since  the  use  of  steam  for  naval  purposes;  and  when,  moreover,  it  may 
U'  fairly  presumed  that  these  works,  however  extensive  and  complete  in  them- 
«flres,  would  in  fact  be  iteak  as  defences,  for  want  of  adequate  garrisons;  that 
\f.  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience  and  the  present  desolate  condition  of 
some  (if  those  ureaay  constructed,  made  necessary,  it  is  true,  for  want  of  troops 
1«  Mud  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  purpose  of  illustration,  that  the  two  works  recommended 
in  the  original  design  to  be  erected  on  Sandy  Hook  bar,*  (see  report  of  War 
Department,  House  Doc.  206,  26th  Congress,  1st  session,)  are  completed,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  estimated  number  of  rauk  and  file  assigtted  to  them,  say  1,760 
each,  their  isolated  position  would  place  them  beyond  the  eflective  range  of  guns 
planted  upon  Sandy  Hook,  the  nearest  land;  and  being  encircled  by  channels 
natigable  for  the  largest  war  steamers,  they  could  not  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
enemy,  and  unaided  by  a  friendly  naval  force  miglit  w?  surrounded  by  the  hos- 
tile ships,  who,  if  they  did  not  surprise  and  carry  them  by  escalade,  would  have 
the  power  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  land,  and  consequently  their 
^applies. 

And  let  us  suppose  further,  that  in  conjunctures  like  those  growing  out  of  the 
n'irtheastem  boundary  and  Oregon  questions,  where  serious  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  were  anticipated  by  many,  (and  everybody  knows  that  a  similar 
coDtingency  did  happen  under  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  with 
Fiance,  and  may  again  happen,]  that  these  forts  were  completed,  and  armed,  and 
garrisoned,  as  they  probably  would  be  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  single  company 
or  half  company  each,  and  it  might  be  the  policy  of  the  enemy  to  enter  suddenly 
into  war,  and  give  us  the  first  intimation  of  hostilities  by  the  appearance  off  the 
port  of  a  powerful  squadron  of  war  steamers,  not  only  would  the  forts  on  the 
Mrs,  inviting  attack  by  their  very  weakness,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  safety  of  the  city  itself  would  be  compromised.  For  though  by  a  delay  of  a 
day  or  two  the  inner  line  of  forts  could  be  ganisoncd  by  militia  and  volunteers, 
and  temporary  steam  batteries  prepared  iu  wd  of  the  outer  defences,  if  the  oppo- 
sing squadron  were  to  he  commanded  by  a  Kehmt  or  n  Suffren,  such  precaution 
would  be  too  late. 

From  any  of  the  inner  forts,  should  they  perchance  make  a  lodgement,  the 
enemy  could  soon  be  driven ;  but  once  in  possession  of  the  outer  line  of  works, 
with  the  sea  open  to  them,  the  port  would  bo  entirely  locked  up ;  hence,  in  the 
possibility  of  such  an  issue,  is  it  not  far  better  that  they  should  not  be  erected! 
But  many  other  solid  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  imiwlicy  of  their 
erection.     The  impracticability  of  covering  the  whole  extent  of  coast  by  for- 
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tresses,  commanding  every  port,  bav,  and  roadstead  ;  the  improbability  of  any 
future  attempt  by  an  enemy  to  land  an  armed  lorw  upon  our  ahoree,  except  for 
some  marauding  purpoirn  ;  and  the  perfect  capability  of  the  inner  line  of  works, 
assisted  by  floating  batteriea  to  repel  whatever  force  might  venture  an  attack 
upon  any  of  our  principal  cities  or  tomis,  except  by  eovp  rfe  main,  in  which 
event,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  tlio  outer  line  of  works  would  prove  of  im- 
measurable injnry,  if  captured,  as  some  of  them  might  possibly  be  by  a  dashing 
enemy.* 

And,  besides,  we  have  the  experience  of  history  to  show  that  extensive  military 
works  are  alike  destructive  of  the  prosperity  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
saying  nothing  of  the  enonnons  cost  of  construction  and  tlie  keeping  them  in 
condition  for  eervice.  1  may  instance  the  fortresses  of  Spain,  of  Fortagal,  and 
of  the  former  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  as  gigantic  works,  now  of  little 
use,  and  looked  upon  by  the  voyager  only  as  monuments  of  the  extravagance 
and  pecttlatiug  spirit  which,  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  characterised  the  people 
of  those  governments. 

Experience  moreover  shows  that  while  the  fortifications  of  San  Jnan  dc  Ulloa 
at  Vera  Cms,  the  Moro  of  Havana,  the  castle  protecting  the  harbor  of  Cartha- 
getut  upon  the  coast  of  Columbia,  the  Venetian  fortress  of  Napoli  de  Romania,  in 
Greece,  the  castle  of  St.  Elino,  in  Malta,!  and  many  others  of  similar  extent 
and  character,  are  considered  by  some  impregnable.  They  command  only  a 
circuit  embraced  within  the  range  of  their  guns,  and  cannot  in  any  manner 
prevent  a  landing  of  the  enemy  upon  the  coast  beyond  the  extent  of  such  range  j 
m  a  word,  these  works  are  useful  oidy  to  command  the  entrances  of  the  ports 
which  they  were  intended  to  defend,  and  to  cover  with  their  guns  vessels  an- 
choring in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  celebrated  fortress  of  Gibraltar  neither 
commands  the  passage  of  the  straits  nor  the  anchorage  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  bay  of  that  name.  They  arc,  in  tnith,  like  chained  monsters,  harmless  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  manacles ;  not  so  with  their  steam  batteries— -fAty  have 
the  means  of  locomotion,  and  lAeir  power  can  be  made  effective  at  any  poiDt 
upon  the  coaet  capable  of  being  reached  by  an  enemy's  vessel. 

Of  all  the  coaBts  of  Europe  that  of  Great  Britain  is  the  least  provided  with 
fortifications,  and  yet  her  soil  has  not  been  trodden  by  a  sncceesful  enemy  ainoe 
the  conquest — eolely  protecting  her  militarv  and  na^^  arsenals  by  perfect  and 
uitU  garrinmed  works.  She  depends  mainly  for  defence  of  her  coast  apcm  her 
navy  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  yeomanry ;  and  tlie  very  absence  of  fortified 
works  prevents  a  deceitful  reliance  upon  such  defences,  and  keeps  alive  the 
more  gallant  and  more  certain  dependence  npon  their  own  persoiuil  prowess. 

And  thus  it  should  be  with  ns,  man  to  man.  The  Americans  are,  at  least, 
equal  to  any  other  race,  and  they  are  ftdly  capable  of  driving  back  to  their  ships 
or  capturing  any  number  of  troops  that  might  have  the  temerity  to  land  npoD 
our  soil. 

Let  us  suppose  that  New  York  is  menaced  with  an  attack  by  a  force  mncfa 


°  In  ipeoklDg  of  militia  and  volunt«era  above  I  najr  add,  by  wa;  of  Dote,  tbat  tbe  dly  ot 
New  York  could  alone  piirade,  In  tii  bonis,  one  thouMitd,  aod  in  twelve  hoors,  five  tlkoa- 
sand  nnlfomied  ttoops,  composed  <if  men  tn  tbo  prime  of  life,  who  would,  donbtlen,  do 
goort  aervice  before  the  ^netii;. 

Tbia  body  of  Iroopa  It  well  officereil  and  under  excellent  organiiatioii.  and  embncta  Mr 
pfoportloDB  of  cnvalrr,  artillery,  and  infiwitry,  with  all  the  requisite  materiel  and  puDttto— . 

The  dlles  aed  towm  in  tbe  imtDediate  neighborhood  could  fuiniib  an  eijual  nnmber  with 
tbe  Bame  elpcditloD.  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  tbe  facilitJM  of  tranfportatioii 
by  railroad  and  other  modes,  a  force  aufficitot  fur  all  purposet  of  defeoce  could  be  concen- 
tntcd  Id  a  very  ihort  space  of  time  at  ao;'  puiut  upon  our  coast  north  and  eaM  of  Texu. 

\  I  more  particularly  name  theHe,  among  many  others,  for  reason  of  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  tbem  by  personal  eiamlnatloa. 
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larger  than  the  Englieh  bave  ever  yet  been  able  to  conc(^ntrate  upon  our  coast. 
TLe  Duly  aeBailable  point  wliich  might  promise  any  chance  of  success  would  be 
debarkation  npon  the  Bonth  side  of  Lon^  Island  and  to  advanco  upon  the  rear 
of  BnMklyn. 

TliiB  mode  of  attack  wait  contemplated  during  the  war  of  1813-13,  and  ex- 
tflieive  entrenchment*  were  thrown  up  by  the  citizene  upon  a  chain  of  hills  juat 
beyond  the  town  deaigned  to  hold  tlie  enemy  in  cfaectc  until  ce-enforcemcnte 
could  arrive  &om  a  distiince  ;*  but  the  rapid  increase  of  the  place  has  now 
brought  these  military  sites  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  it  will 
be  neccsMry,  in  the  event  of  another  war,  to  select  more  advanced  positions  on 
which  to  construct  redoubts  to  conuaand  the  approaches  referred  to,  and  it  wonld 
be  at  this  day  a  measure  of  wisdom  for  the  government  to  take  steps  for  eelect- 
ing  and  securing  the  fee  of  suitable  points  for  military  purposes.  These  posi- 
tions, judictonsly  chosen,  would,  at  the  moment  of  alarm,  be  occupied  by  myriads 
of  mUitia  and  volunteers,  who,  judging  Irom  what  was  accomplistied  on  a  fonner 
occa«ioa,  would,  in  aji  incredibly  short  time,  throw  up  and  man  the  necessary 
*viig ;  with  these  precautionary  measures,  and  with  a  respectable  number  of 
nam  batteries  as  auxiliaries  to  the  permanent  works  already  eotutrvcted,  New 
York  wonid  be  safe  irom  any  Joreknown  attack  of  the  enemy. 
Whh  respect  to  the  second  inquiry — 

"What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vessels  of  war  or  of  commerce,  floating 
balteries,  gnnboats,  or  other  temporary  substitutes  for  permanent  defences  1 " 

I  reply  that  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  all  vessels-of-war,  particularly 
tlioee  moved  by  Bt«am,  whether  intended  for  ocean  or  harbor  service,  al  auxili- 
uie»  to  the  fortifications,  thereby  lessening  the  necessary  number  and  extent  of 
those  permanent  works ;  but  there  could  be  no  dependence  on  gunboats  or  vessels 
of  conunerce,  except  for  the  temporary  conversion  of  the  latter  into  public  armed 
Am. 

But  the  most  reliable  force  for  harbor  defence  as  auxiliary  to  the  fortifications 
wonid  be  steamers  of  war,  in  addition  to  which  temporary  steam  batteries  might 
be  equipped  at  most  of  our  principal  ports. 

It  may  he  presumed  that  there  is  at  this  time  but  one  opinion  among  naval 
men  as  to  the  utility  of  steamers-of-war.  The  strongest  ana  most  nnreaaonable 
piejodices  growin?  out  of  professional  predilections  must  now  give  way  to  the 
uuniatakable  evidences  of  their  usefnlness,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
em^yment  at  the  present  day  in  all  naval  operations. 

These  vessels  should  all  be  capable  of  traversing  the  ocean,  and  while  efficient 
for  ocean  navigation,  not  the  less  effective  for  harbor  or  coast  defence. 

Steam  batttries,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  BteameiB.of.war,  should  be 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  used  only  for  the  defence  of  porta,  or  bays,  or 
roadsteads,  and  of  these  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  having  manv  in  com* 
nuBxioD,  excepting  at  times  when  the  enemy  might  be  expected,  as  they  conld 
be  prepared  m  a  very  short  time — the  cities  and  towns  which  they  may  be 
wanted  to  defend  all  furnishing  the  means  of  their  equipment  and  the  requisite 

la  a  communication  accompanied  by  drawings  submitted  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment some  years  ago,  I  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  equipping  and 
numuing  at  the  port  of  New  York  powerful  and  efficient  floating  batteries  in  less 
than  three  days. 

Wherever  steam  ^'cssels  con  be  found  to  famish  the  moving  power  and  small 
i^oastets  to  be  used  for  floating  the  guns,  as  both  can  be  found  as  well  as  guns 
at  most  of  our  latest  ports,  temporary  batteries  capable  of  attacking  the  largest 
Mil  ship  can  be  speedily  equipped,  care  being  taken  to  protect,  by  a  mode  pointed 
out,  the  maclunery  and  the  entire  hull  of  the  steamer  which,  without  being 


»  TheM  work*  covered  the  rear  of  the  navy  yard,  Btookljn. 
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lieraelf  armed,  is  to  furniBb  the  power  of  moving  the  batteries  from  one  point  to 
another. 

Modem  diecoveriee  in  tlie  use  of  warlike  projectiles  have  shown,  and  tep^ 
cially  in  the  use  of  explosive  shells,  that  wooden  bulwarks,  however  massive 
they  tnay  be,  so  far  from  giving  protection  to  those  behind  them,  cause  by  xh'a 
splinters  greater  havoc;  hence  the  inutdity  of  such  defences  in  the  proposed 
floating  batteries,  which,  by  means  of  the  steam  power  attached  to  them,  may 
be  easily  kept  at  long  range  with  the  enemy  and  beyond  grape  or  caniilir 
dialiuice. 

Dut  no  one  can  foretell  or  scarcely  imagine  the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  tlui 
steam  and  other  natural  elements  more  recently  brought  into  use  are  to  produce. 

Ou  a  late  occasion  I  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  to  the  Navy  Department  ■ 
new  mode  of  attack  by  steamers-of-war.  The  opinions  then  advanced  have 
been  more  and  more  confirmed  by  further  reflection  and  consultation  with  iukl' 
ligent  engineers  and  ship-builders,  and  I  am  now  well  satisfied  that,  besides  ibr 
use  of  an  ordinary  war  steamer,  as  a  striking  body,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
the  communication  referred  to,  a  steam  vessel,  to  be  moved  by  a  submeigt^  pro- 
peller and  capable  of  traversing  any  of  our  inland  waters,  may  be  constracttrd 
and  advanta^ougty  used  solely  as  a  prt^ecliU  (using  the  term  in  this  sen».) 
This  vessel  should  be  long  and  narrow,  and  of  unusual  proportional  depth  \n 
accommodate  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  crew,  (if  desirable,)  below  tW 
water  line.  She  should  be  of  wedge-shape  forward,  with  the  most  approved 
lines  for  speed,  considering  her  depth  and  her  whole  construction,  whether  hnilt 
of  wood  or  iron,  of  sufGcient  strength  to  give  the  requisite  momentum,  and  llie 
power  to  withstand  the  most  violent  shocks  produced  by  collision  with  otlitT 
bodies. 

A  vessel  of  thb  description,  say  of  two  thousand  tone  measurement,  wonU 
weigh,  with  her  machinery,  &Cn  nearly  four  thousand  tone,  and  might  be  pro- 
pelled with  engines  of  extra  proportiotial  power  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  statnte 
miles  per  hour.  We  have  thus  a  projectile  (still  using  the  term)  of  this  weight 
moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  velocity  of  twenty  feet  per  secoud. 
Can  any  one  imagine  the  overwhelming  effect  of  a  contact  of  this  moving  body 
with  anything  capable  of  floating  upon  the  ocean?  Tliis  is  no  visionarj'  projeii. 
but  one  of  simple  demoustmtiou  and  practicable  accomplishment. 

In  reply  to  the  tkird  inquiry,  as  follows :  "  Is  it  neceaaary  or  expedient  to 
continue  the  system  of  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes  1"  1  u- 
Bwer  in  the  negative,  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  we  have  now  the 
command  of  the  lakes  so  far  as  regards  an  aggregate  superiority  of  tannage  and 
seamen,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  with  the  well-organized  militia  of  tbr 
States  bordering  on  and  contiguous  to  these  waters,  and  the  facilities  for  imn- 
portation  to  the  scene  of  war  of  any  number  of  regulars  and  volunteers  wiib 
iJie  requisite  munitions,  we  did  not,  at  the  least,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
soil,  and  the  navy  would  be  recreant  to  its  former  reputation  did  it  not  swt'ep 
irom  tlicse  inland  aeaa  every  vestige  of  ou  opposing  force. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  respectfully  submit — 

That  no  additional  fortification  be  commenced  on  the  Atlantic  Ksboard,  leav- 
ing it  questionable  whether  those  already  commenced  shonld  be  completed  to 
the  extent  originally  detigned. 

That  very  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  steamers-of-war  and  steam  bat- 
teries as  anxiliariee  to  the  military  work  now  completed  or  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion. 

And  lastly,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  even  to  progress  any 
f\irther  with  the  uncompleted  works  which  have  been  commenced  on  the  &botH 
of  the  northern  lakes. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  we  are  always  to  act  on  the  'i'- 
fensive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  event  »!' 
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mother  war,  the  power  of  the  United  States  will  be  felt  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate eoa^te ;  most  certunly  it  ought  to  be,  for  we  have  the  means  of  placing 
ourselves  upon  an  equality  of  naval  strength  with  any  of  the  European  nations. 

Looking  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  cuuntry,  the  warlike  and  adren- 
turoiu  npirit  of  the  people,  its  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and 
the  acknowledged  Buperiority  of  the  Americana  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  shipB,  -whether  navigated  by  sails  or  eteam — is  it  not  surprising  that  all 
our  military  plans  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  mere  defence  of  our  fire- 
sides against  an  enemy,  always  supposed  to  be  able,  in  order  to  reach  HS,  to  cross 
vitb  a  superior  force  intact  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and  knocking  at  our  doors, 
to  cause  the  whole  country  to  be  thrown  into  alarm? 

Why  should  we  barricade  ourselves  and  wait  within  our  defences  the  coming 
of  the  enemy  T  Why  not  do  that  which  is  more  congenial  to  our  national  spirit — 
meet  them  beyond  the  threshold,  and  thus  preserve  our  waters  and  our  soil  in- 
violate? We  poi^BCBs  the  power;  why  not  exercise  it?  In  truth,  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  arc  inevitably  leading  to  events  which  will  sooner  or  later  make 
111*  superior  on  the  ocean,  and  instead  of  tamely  waiting  the  approach  of  the  foe, 
ve  shall  be  more  apt  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  eastward. 

The  great  battles  for  national  mastery  are  to  be  fought  upon  the  ocean,  and 
the  sooner  we  prepare  for  the  stnigcle  the  better. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  npon  the  navy  thi;  countiy  should  chiefly  depend 
for  its  protection  from  invasion,  not  under  its  present  organization,  but  upon  a 
niivy  eommensurate  in  extent  to  the  commercial  resoiireea  and  wealth  of  the 
nation;  we  should  have  naval  strength  suffieient  to  protect  onr  commerce  in 
every  sej,  and  in  time  of  war  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Still  it  would  be  unwise  to  neglect  a  reasonable  sysitem  of  permanent  defences 
upon  the  coast,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  the  system 
of  1816. 

In  the  opinions  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance  upon  the  fortifications  of 
the  country  I  have  intended  to  allude  only  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
shores  of  the  northern  lakes.  Believing  that  the  seaboard  on  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  mfinitcly  more  exposed  to  successful  attack  from  cither  of  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Europe — England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  may  require  additional 
defences;  but  not  being  well  acquainted  with  that  coast,  I  abstain  from  any 
remarks  upon  the  subject.  In  conneiion  with  this  report,  however,  I  propose 
to  submit,  at  a  future  time,  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  securing  the 
naval  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  special  reference  to  the  better  pro- 
tection of  our  Pacific  possessions. 

Witi  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  PEERy. 


Report  of  Commander  R.  B.  Ctmningham. 

United  Statbs  Navy  Yari), 
Gotport,  Virginia,  Sep/ember  29,  1S51. 
8iB:  In  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  June  23,  1851,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  you  to  him,  with  a  copy 
of  certain  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  pertaining  to  a  proposed  modification  of  our  system  of  defences  by 
means  of  fortifications  on  shore;  and  directing  that  I  should  give  to  the  subject 
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my  beet  reflections,  and  comnmnicate  the  result  in  season  to  be  reviewed  by  jon 
prior  to  your  report  in  obedience  to  resolutions  aforesaid  in  December  neit 

With  a  diffidence  I  have  never  before  experienced  in  drawin*  np  an  offitisl 
communication,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  yon  my  views  on  tbie  important  qaeBtion 
of  national  policy  with  as  much  brevity  as  its  magnitude  will  admit  of;  but  1 
beg  leave  to  state  that,  while  I  feel  myself  highly  honored  by  the  coneidemtioa 
so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
selecting  me  for  a  duty  of  so  much  consequence,  and  which  calls  for  scientifie 
attainments  in  its  execution  that  1  do  not  aspire  to,  I  must  claim  your  indui- 
gence  when,  in  all  sincerity,  I  state  to  you  that  my  remarks  are  drawn  from  my 
very  limited  practical  observation  and  experience  only. 

To  the  first  inquiry,  viz :  "To  what  extent,  if  to  any,  ought  the  present 
system  of  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  our  seaboard  to  be  modified  in  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels-of-war,  the  iDvention  or  improve- 
ment of  projectiles,  or  other  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1816!" 

I  would  respectfiilly  reply  that  the  important  improvements  in  the  applieatdon 
of  steam  to  ships-of-war  and  sea-going  shipB,  and  the  certainW  that  rulroadt 
will  be  continuous  in  a  few  years  &om  Maine  to  Texas,  and  that  by  these 


&cilities,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  can  be  transported 
with  such  expedition  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  large  bodies  of  men, 
with  the  necessary  artillery,  can  be  concentrated  upon  any  intenoediate  point 
between  permanent  fortifications  fully  prepared  to  meet  an  invading  foe  before  «n 
invader  could  make  any  material  progress  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  for  hit 
defence,  should,  in  my  opinion,  induce  the  government  to  direct  its  attention 
alone  to  those  points  in  our  seaboard  where  the  protection  of  our  cities  and  sneh 
roadsteads  as  are  calculated  for  naval  depots,  and  where  large  fleets  can  res- 
deivous,  be  sheltered,  and  ride  in  safety  at  their  anchors  at  all  seuona  of  the 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  tuition  would  be  so  reckless  as  to  attempt 
an  invasion  of  onr  Atlantic  coast  at  the  present  day ;  but  a  large  and  poweifiil 
fleet  could  approach  within  gtm-shot  and  batter  down  our  cities  if  tbey  were  not 

Prepared  with  fortifications  in  all  respects  adequate  for  their  protection  and 
efence. 
These  fortifications  should  be  so  located  as  to  command  the  channel  way ;  and 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  every  reach  there  should  be  a  battery  erected,  if  prac- 
ticable, so  as  to  commence  a  raking  fire  upon  an  enemy  the  moment  he  ttppTtmchei 
within  the  range  of  its  guns. 

The  guns  for  the  batteries  should  be  of  the  largest  calibre  and  of  the  greatest 
range,  as  the  ef!ect  of  the  shot  would  be  more  destoucdre  and  the  enemy  sooner 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  projeetUes;  nor  can  the  application  of 
steam  to  ships-of-war  do  away  the  necessity  of  building  permanent  fortifications 
at  the  points  before  enumerated;  but,  as  a  modification,  I  would  repectfiilly 
suggest  that  steam  propellers  of  sufficient  power  to  attain  a  speed  of  ten  or  twelve 
mues  per  hour  be  constructed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  permanent  fbitificatjons,  and 
for  the  additional  protection  and  security  of  our  cities  and  harbors. 

These  steamers  should  be  of  peculiar  constmclion  and  equipment,  and  one  at 
more,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  should  be  stationed  at  each  of  the  peimanent 


Ships  are  at  all  times  liable  to  accidents  from  various  cauaes ;  and  more 
especially  so  are  steamers,  as  they  are  subject  to  the  same  injuries  that  other 
vessels  are  from  storms  and  other  disasten  of  the  sea,  with  the  additicmal  ones 
of  fire,  explosion,  kc;  and  when  in  commission  their  expenses  are  fomfold 
greater  thau  sailing  ships.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  machinoy  for  as  many  of 
uiose  ships  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  be  constructedi  pot  together,  iritd,  and 
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tben  lak«n  apart,  and  when  cnieitilly  packed,  stowed  in  anitable  atorehouaea  and 
kept  ready  for  ae« ;  and  that  the  materials  for  the  faolla  of  these  ateamers  be 
procured,  and  the  timber  properly  stowed  in  well  ventilated  ahede 

The  ateamera  should  be  built  of  logi,  their  lensth  not  lesa  than  two  hnndied 
ind  fifty  feet,  with  sufficient  breadth  to  admit  of  batteries  across  at  each  end  of 
i\\  tvn-inch  guns,  and  three  mortar  beds  between  the  batteries.  Their  bottome 
Ebodd  not  be  perfectly  flat,  but  formed  with  a  alight  ellipse,  the  bilge  rounded, 
and  their  extremities  handsomeiy  tapered,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  easily 
throngh  the  water. 

These  Bieamera  are  intended  to  be  shot-proof,  as  it  is  designed  to  have  iron 
pl*t«B  one  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  six  inches  wide  let  into  their  sides  from 
iilem  to  stem,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  this  to  be  extended  from 
^uvale  to  two  feet  below  deep  load  line ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are 
lo  fight  end  on,  and  built  of  long  easy  lines  from  stem  to  stern,  the  conclusion 
a  irreajstible  that  a  shot  touching  those  plates  will  most  assuredly  glaace  off. 

Id  all  works  intended  for  public  defence,  as  a  system,  two  strong  points  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  viz ;  simplicityand  economy;  and  as  these  vessels  are 


to  he  of  the  simplest  mode  of  structure,  and  buUt  of  the  cheapest  material, 
■hile  at  the  aame  lime  it  is  as  durable  as  any  other,  (white  pine,)  and  the  con- 
struction of  them  so  simple,  that  carpenters,  joiners,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  can 
nee  the  broad-oxe  and  adze,  can  be  profitably  employed  in  th^  construction 
when  they  are  needed. 

Another  peculiarity  in  these  vessels  is  to  have  their  sterns  perpendicular,  of 
great  thickness,  and  an  iron  cut-water  firmly  attached  thereto,  and  in  a  width  of 
two  and  a  half  feet,  bearded  off  to  half  its  thickness  at  the  stem,  so  that  when 
in  action,  and  the  enemy  at  hand  with  his  broadside  presented,  the  steamer,  with 
her  greatest  ntomentum,  is  to  drive  directly  into  him ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  operation  once  perfonned  would  require  no  repetitiou,  as  nothing  here- 
lofore  built  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  could  withstand  the  concussion. 

llie  mortar  beds  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  enemy's  obtaining  a 
Uadmg  at  a  point  where  he  could  be  sheltered  from  the  opention  of  batteiy  guns, 
bat  accessible  to  shells  from  mortare ;  and  as  these  steamers  will  be  of  light 
draught  of  water,  they  will  be  enabled  to  approach  the  shoro  much  nearer  than 
other  vessels  of  equal  size  if  differently  constructed. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  steamers  are  more  to  be  feared  from  the 
power  they  possess  of  running  into  an  enemy  than  from  any  other  cause,  either 
from  their  great  weight  of  metal  and  consequent  extended  range,  the  choice 
vhich  they  are  enabled  to  make  of  position,  or  any  other  superiority  claimed  for 
them,  for  in  alt  these  respects  shipe-of-war  can  be  built  to  equal  them;  but  if 
constructed  as  here  described,  and  properly  managed,  they  are  not  to  be 
resisted. 

With  one  more  reniai^  I  will  close  my  response  to  the  first  branch  of  yotir 
inquiry. 

The  telc^^aph,  in  the  event  of  war,  will  keep  them  constantly  informed  at 
headquaiters  of  the  movements  of  our  enemy's  fleet  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  old  mae  of  miiking  a  demonstration  at  one  point  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  landing  at  another,  can  no  longer  be  pracdced  with  the  usual  success,  as  their 
movements  will  be  anticipated,  and  the  necessary  preparations  made  to  receive 
them.  This  great  invention  ofiers  an  additional  argument  for  the  discontinuance 
of  intermediate  fortifications. 

In  reference  to  onr  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  a  little  deviation  frum  the 
course  recommended  to  be  observed  on  this  side  would  be  advisable.  There  it 
will  be  neceasary  to  construct  the  permanent  fortifications,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  stand  a  siege,  as  invasion  in  that  remote  quarter  is  probable,  in  the  event  of 
war  with  a  itnwg  maritime  power;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  caurae  to  be  punned 
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should  be  the  same  as  on  this  side,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  tele^ph 
will  HooQ  be  extended  there,  and  in  the  course  of  time  railraada  also. 

To  the  second,  viz :  "  What  reliance  could  he  placed  on  vessel s-of-war,  or  of 
commerce,  floating  batteriei),  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  per 
manent  fortifications  1" 

The  indispensable,  and,  in  fact,  imperative  necessity  of  having  tlrong  permanent 
fortifications  at  the  points  before  referred  to,  is  a  settled  and  decided  conviction 
of  my  mind;  they  will  admit  of  no  substitute. 

Steam  batteries,  such  as  hftve  been  recommended  in  my  reply  to  your  first 
interrogatory  aa  a  modification,  would  unquestionably  prove  an  important  and 
powerful  auxiliary,  and  in  all  probability  would,  in  the  day  of  battle,  if  property 
managed,  be  the  more  destructive  of  the  two ;  but,  like  all  sbips,  the  materiaU  of 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  constructed  are  perishable ;  and  possibly,  at  llie 
moment  their  services  are  most  required,  a  broken  shaft,  or  some  other  of  the 
numerous  accidents  to  which  all  such  ships  are  liable,  would  render  them 
unavailable,  if  not  altogi'thcr  useless ;  and  hence  the  risk  a  nation  would  encounter 
in  adopting  any  substitute  for  permanent  fortifications  when  there  existed  a 
poasibitity  of  its  failure. 

Third.  "  Is  it  neecBsary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortifications 
ou  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes  ?" 

To  this,  your  last  inquiry,  I  would  state,  that  the  uuprecedented  chan'f 
which  the  entire  shores  of  our  northern  lakes  has  undergone  since  the  lermini- 
tion  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  renders  it  very  improbable  that  invasion 
will  ever  take  place  from  the  opposite  shore.  Certain  destruction  wonld  awaii 
an  enemy  who  attempted  it.  Then  the  population  was  comparatively  spane; 
now  cities  and  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  occupying  places  which 
were  then  an  nnintemiptcd  wilderness,  aud  hosts  of  stout  hearts  ready  to  do 
battle,  if  needed;  besides  the  nnmerous  and  increasing  facilities  for  boilding: 
ships  and  for  transporting  munitions  of  war  forbid  the  idea  that  the  nonhem 
lakes  will  ever  again  constitute  an  arena  for  na\'at  combats. 

In  the  event  of  another  war  with  Groat  Britain  wc  would  be  able  to  build  and 
equip  live  ships  to  lier  one;  this  fact  alotic  oflbrds  a  conclusive  resMtn  why  Hn- 
government  should  nm  to  no  unnecessary  expense  in  its  preparationd  tot  war  in 
that  quarter. 

Our  tonnage  will,  as  it  is  now,  always  be  greater  in  the  lakes  than  that  •■! 
Great  Britain,  which  must  secure  to  us  the  supremacy  In  the  ereni  of  war.  a' 
many  of  those  vessels,  steamers  and  others,  could  be  converted  into  cmi*eff. 
which  would  not  only  protect  onr  shores  from  invasion,  but  push  the  war  inl'> 
the  enemy's  country. 

Porta  selected  for  naval  depots  should  have  heavy  guns  ready  for  their  prot**- 
tion;  and  parka  of  artillery,  composed  of  heavy  ordnance,  should  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness at  the  different  military  posts  for  immediate  use  or  transportation.  Further 
than  this.  I  think  the  government  id  not  called  upon  to  provide  for  dcfmre. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  if  there  should  be  another  war  viA 
one  of  the  strong  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  the  trial  of  strength  nmtt  bt  tr/w* 
the  ocean,  and  it  behooves  the  United  States  to  be  well  upon  their  guard.  A- 
to  the  opinion  which  is  rifo  among  us,  that  steam  alone  can  constitute  an  effitiesl 
navy,  and  that  the  nation  who  can  command  the  greatest  number  of  steameR  \* 
to  hold  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  I  regard  as  one  of  those  visionary  speculation.'' 
based  entirely  u|h>u  the  opinions  of  mere  theorists.  Their  efficiency  for  towing 
ships  into  position,  and  for  transporting  munitions  of  war,  I  admit. 

If  wc  had  ten  ships  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  proporti'a- 
ahle  breadth  of  beam,  and  built  to  carry  their  metal  upon  two  decks,  inMead  '>t' 
four,  and  their  batteries  throughout  to  he  of  ten-inch  guns,  I  believe  it  would 
take  the  combined  steam  navy  of  Great  Britain  to  cope  with  them. 

Two  years'  war,  with  a  large  steam  navy  to  support  and  keep  in  c 
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service,  would  bring  any  power  in  Europe  to  bankruptcy ;  and  I  trust  onr 

fnrFTnmeDt  will  uot  be  drawn  into  so  unwise  and  expensive  a  eyEtcm  of  national 
efence. 

I  havt!  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

CoMimander  V.  S.  Kavy. 
.  Boa.  C.  M.  CONBAD, 

Secretary  of  War,  WathingUm. 


Report  of  Commander  S.  F.  Dtipont. 

Report  OB  the  national  defence,  in  reply  to  the  following  questions,  eubmitted 
by  the  Department  of  War. 

Firtt.  "  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  preeent  pystem  of  fortifications,  for 
thp  protection  of  our  Besboard,  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
nf  atenm  to  veBsela-of-war,  the  invention  or  improvement  of  projectilcB,  or  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  the  year  1816  T" 

StcoHd.  "What  reliance  could  be  placed  in  vesaels-of-war,  or  of  commerce, 
floating  batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  permanent  forti- 
fications ?" 

TAird.  "Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortifications 
on  the  shores  of  northern  lakes  T 

Whether  treated  distinctively  or  generally,  these  inquunes  may  be  supposed  to 
amoant  to  this :  Shall  we  expend  as  much  as  we  have  hitherto  done  for  defence 
upon  fortifications!  and  how  have  these  been  affected  by  the  introdnction  of 
{Wmc  new  elements  in  war,  such  as  steam  power,  and  enormous  projectiles  of  an 
explosive  character* 

This  subject  is  one  which  involves  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  country ;  it 
han  been  critically  examined  by  distinguished  military  men  and  eminent  states- 
men, and  I  do  not  venture  to  think  that  I  can  throw  much  new  light  upon  it. 
In  fluch  an  investigation  one's  profession  and  etpril  du  carpi  would  naturally 
lead  in  any  scheme,  for  the  general  defence,  to  bring  the  navy  prominently  for- 
ward. But  this  question  is  too  broad  and  national  to  be  viewed  from  any  such 
narrow  limits,  and  in  examining  it  an  officer  should  discard  from  his  mind  to 
which  arm  of  the  public  service  ne  belongs.  In  my  apprehension,  however,  the 
most  extended  system  of  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  our  seaboard  will  still 
leave  enough  for  the  navy  to  do ;  a  navy,  too,  carried  far  beyond  its  present 
number  and  strength.  Indeed,  this  arm  can  only  fill  .its  special  mission  in  war, 
ihat  of  aggrettioH,  by  being  enabled  to  leave  the  great  seaports  and  exposed 
points  of  our  maritime  fivntier  to  a  more  certain  and  more  economical  system  of 
protection,  in  order  to  carry  the  "sword  of  the  state"  upon  the  broad  ocean, 
sweep  from  it  the  enemy's  commerce,  capture  or  scatter  the  vessels-of-war  pro- 
tpcting  it,  cover  and  convoy  our  own  to  its  destined  havens,  and  be  ready  to 
meet  hostile  fleets;  in  other  words,  to  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  where 
alone  it  can  be  obtained,  on  the  sea  itself. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  theories  have  sprung  up,  assigning  much  less 
importance  thou  formerly  to  fortificatjons,  in  a  systetn  of  nationm  defence,  under 
the  influence  of  opinions  which  doubtless  have  some  truth  in  them,  bat  which  are 
liable  to  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Various  reasons  might  be  assigned 
for  this  change  of  opinion — speculation,  supposed  economy,  amiBtaken  desbe  to 
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advance  the  iiit<>reBtB  of  the  navy,  in  Bhort,  the  characteristic  pomiit  of  theorit* 
into  the  field  of  extravagance. 

Bat  it  may  be  atill  more  probable  that  these  views  mainly  spring  from  Mine 
miflconeeptioD  aa  to  the  extent  proposed  for  a  system  of  permanent  defences. 
Some  would  seem  to  believe  that  onr  seaboard  and  lake  frontier  were  to  bt 
bound  by  a  Chinese  wall,  aud  that  all  the  salient  points  on  the  coasts  were  to 
be  crowned  by  castles,  the  crosB-firee  of  which  wonid  cover  the  intervening 
space;  in  other  words,  that  the  system  of  fortifications  proposed  to  protect  woe 
foar  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  from  the  possibility  of  invasion  or  attack.  Bm 
ia  there  any  cause  to  apprehend  such  extreme  views  I  And  if  they  ehonld  eiif  t 
is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  wise  and  practical  system  of  peimaneni 
defences  vitally  essential  to  the  safety  of  important  points,  and  so  clearly  within 
the  means  of  the  country  to  provide! 

In  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  can  we  do  bett«r  than  examine  the  ob- 
jections presented  and  the  modification  proposed,  from  eourcee  entitled  to  thi- 
gravest  consideration  ? 

Holding  the  first  position  among  these  is  the  report  of  a  distinguished  8tate«- 
man,  then  occupying  the  Department  of  War,  and  still  holding  a  promineot  place 
in  the  public  councils — a  gentleman,  too,  familiar  with  arms  in  early  Itfe,  and 
one  of  the  defenders  of  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812.  Hib  views,  set  forth 
with  great  ability,  received  the  indorsement  of  another  distinguished  persona^, 
PreBident  Jackson,  and  were  submitted  to  the  national  le^slature  in  the  ycv 
1936.— (Doc.  So.  243,  24th  CongreBa,  Gen.  Caos's  report.) 

Now,  it  ia  submitted  that  there  nits  been  an  equal  misconception  aa  to  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  this  able  report,  as  with  the  views  considered  extreme,  od  the 
other  Bide,  in  the  one,  modifications  recommended  in  reference  to  special  fu- 
tures have  been  considered  as  objections  t^  the  whole  system  ;  in  the  other,  in 
extended  scale  of  defence,  because  we  had  an  extended  frontier,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dct^irr  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  with  forts  and  fii-U 
works,  and  to  rely  upon  these  alone  for  defence.  Whereas  the  only  difkteocc 
related  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  works  to  be  constructed,  based  upon 
the  consideration  that  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  these  works  iKiof 
called  upon  to  repel  attacks  by  land,  as  well  as  by  water,  aud  repeating  tbr 
hypothesis  that  an  enemy  will  ever  attempt  to  make  a  more  or  leas  permaaeoE 
establishment  in  the  country.  Such  an  establishment  as  would  induce  him  (» 
make  a  formal  investment  of  some  of  these  first  class  works,  reqairing  a  Ivp- 
anny  with  its  buttering  trains  and  other  preparations  for  siege.  Views  on  tb>^ 
points  are  presented  in  full,  and  with  great  force,  yet  the  objections  are  stricilT 
confined  to  what  ie  conceived  to  be  the  unnecessary  magnitude  of  some  of  ibt^ 
works,  but  not  to  the  system  of  permanent  defences,  for  the  distinguished  aathnr 
of  the  report  tells  us  with  equal  explicitness : 

"  I  consider  the  duty  of  tnc  government  to  aSbrd  adequate  protection  of  iLr 
sea-coast  a  subject  of  paramount  obligation,  and  I  believe  we  are  called  upon  ly 
every  consideration  oi^  policy  to  push  the  necessary  arrangements  as  rapidly  »? 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  wtuks  vGl 
allow.  I  think  every  town  large  enoi^h  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  an  cnfm^ 
should  he  defended  by  works,  fixed  or  floating,  suited  to  its  local  position,  nnl 
sufficiently  extensive  to  resist  such  attempts  as  would  probably  be  made  sesiD-'i 
it.  There  will,  of  course,  afler  laying  down  such  a  general  rule,  be  much  bti- 
tnde  of  discretion  as  to  its  application.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  aubject  I 
would  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  officers  almost  controling  weight,  tlif' 
proper  limitations  are  established."     •••••••• 

"All  the  defences  should  be  projected  upon  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  place,  and  should  be  calculated  to  resist  any  naval  attack  »ai 
any  sudden  assault  that  a  body  of  land  troops  might  make  upon  it."    *        * 
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"It  is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  great  object  of  our  fortificationfl  is  to  exclncle  a 
Dtval  force  from  oui  harbon ;  this  end  they  ought  fully  to  answer." 

In  trath,  it  cannot  be  queetioned  that  our  principal  BeaportH,  naval  depots,  and 
all  important  points  on  our  seaboard,  should  receive  commensurate  protection; 
adther  should  there  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  protection  should  be  given.  It  would  seem  unnecessaty  to  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages for  such  parpoBce  of  fixed  defences  or  fortifications.  Tliese  advan- 
tages have  been  shown  over  and  over  ^ain  by  our  distinguished  engineera,  and 
never  controverted.  To  run  over  some  of  these  once  more,  it  may  be  said  of 
forts  that  they  are  the  only  permanent  defences,  and  the  most  economical,  for. 
Kith  the  present  science  in  construction  and  choice  of  material,  the  outlay  is 
there  once  for  alt,  for  the  repairs  are  next  to  nothing.  Forts  offer  means  by 
which  a  small  force  is  enabled  to  resist  a  large  one ;  a  small  number  of  men  a 
large  army.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  a  competent  power  upon  a  place 
liable  to  be  put  under  contribution,  the  injury  might  be  accompliahed  before  suf* 
fident  means  of  resistance  could  be  assembled.  Forte  can  be  mnde  impregnable 
against  any  naval  fonte  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and  are  needed  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  fleets  while  preparing  for  hostilities  on  the  ocean. 
They  are  secure  depota  for  munitions  of  war,  and  render  defence  certain  and 
ea^y,  and  above  all,  a  defence  which  rarely  involves  lose  of  life,  leaving  the  or- 
dinary state  of  society  undisturbed.  No  alarms  are  created ;  no  calling  of  men 
from  their  ordinary  business.  In  short,  by  rendering  euccees  impoasible,  they 
derive  immunity  from  attack. 

It  is  imposBible  to  view  with  favor  the  substitution  of  floating  or  steam  bat- 
teries for  pCTTnanent  defences,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  ever  deferred,  on 
account  of  their  perishable  nature,  until  danger  is  pending  ;  and  if  ready  in  timet 
their  value  ceases  with  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth,  for  their  decay  is 
certain  and  speedy.  Their  nnsnitablenesa  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the  altera- 
tions constantly  made  in  the  means  and  implements  of  war  are  also  elements  of 
insecurity  in  these  wood  and  iron  defences  for  harbors.  There  con  never  be  any 
certainty  that  some  recent  discovery  has  not  lessened  our  effective  force,  without 
any  remirane^s  on  our  part ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  we  may  not  be  sud- 
denly called  on  to  renew  our  expenditures  before  our  last  appropriations  have 
been  spent.  For  example,  a  well-known,  and  scientific,  and  practical  gentle- 
man obtained  the  contract,  under  a  law  of  Congress,  to  construct  for  harbor  de- 
fence an  iron  floating  battery,  which  was  to  be  shot  and  shell  proof — in  fact, 
invulnerable  in  every  respect.  A  tai^et,  constructed  after  the  manner  be  pro- 
posed for  the  sides  of  his  battery,  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  one  of  Conunooore 
Stockton's  large  guns.  It  presented  little  or  no  resistance ;  the  ball  passed 
ibrongh  without  difficulty,  tearing  out  large  fragments  formed  of  seven  thick- 
nesses of  boiler-iron,  well  bolted  and  rivetted  together.  There  is  no  desire, 
bowttver,  to  be  understood  as  excluding  altogether  these  costly  and  unwieldly 
machiaes;  they  may  serve  as  important  auxiltories  to  tons,  iu  broad  sheets  of 
water,  or  special  localities  not  within  the  range  of  the  fixed  work ;  though,  in 
all  probability,  in  most  cases  the  hulls  of  atout  merchant  ships,  strenethened  and 
prepared  for  mounting  one  or  more  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  would  be  sooner 
got  ready  and  answer  an  equally  good  purpose.  But  to  leave  the  whole  defence 
of  our  harbors  to  such  temporary  expediente,  built  of  materials  as  vulnerable  and 
pcriBbsble  as  ships,  would  be  expending  enonnoua  sums  in  order  to  invite  at- 
tack. 

Tbronghont  this  report  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  take  fbr  granted  that  no 
idea  conlfi  prevail  in  this  conntry,  to  any  extent  at  least,  that  would  desire  to 
retain  die  tiamf  proper — by  which  is  meant  efficient  steam  and  saiUng  shijts-of- 
war— within  the  harbors,  for  harbor  defence ;  but  it  seems  to  be  included  m  the 
scope  of  one  of  the  inquiries,  anl  cannot  be  overlooked. 

WbaC,  then,  is  the  first  abject  and  nudn  purpose  of  a  navy  but  the  defence 
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and  protection  of  our  commerce  ?  It  ie  the  only  form  id  which  tliat  pn>t«Ctioii 
cKii  be  given  ;  but  thU  is  eascntially  taken  away  when  it  has  aaaigued  to  it  the 
defence  of  our  eciLports.  It  may  be  said  that  the  navy  will  be  increased  to  iucli 
a  size  as  to  be  able  to  perform  tbia  double  duty.  There  is  nothing  in  our  past 
hiatory  to  authorize  such  a  belief ;  and  in  time  ofpcace  the  people  of  the  United 
Statca  will  never  support  such  a  naval  force.  They  object  tn  spending  mueh 
money  on  the  personnel  of  military'  cstahlishmeutB.  Nor  docs  it  belong  to  iheii 
temper,  or  their  poeition  among  nations,  to  indulge  in  apprelicnsiona  ofvar: 
tbeir  time  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  noble  arts  and  punmitri  of  peace  to 
feel  such  an  interest  in  this  subject  as  must  be  felt  to  bring  them  to  ouch  large 
expenditures  upon  perishable  materials. 

If  our  country  had  to  rely  upon  naval  defences,  it  may  well  be  qneiitiDDed 
whether  auy  portion  of  the  navy  would  be  enficrod  to  leave  our  coasts  for  ibf 
protection  and  prctiervation  of  our  foreign  commerce,  wbilc  we  were  under  the 
alarm  of  war.  However  great  the  naval  force  might  be,  it  would  not  be  thoii|hl 
flufficient.  The  dangers  nearest  home  would  command  our  interest  and  sympi' 
thy;  the  prcHervation  of  our  great  emporiums  of  commerce  from  sudden  dcta^ 
tation  would  cause  tlie  single  trading  ships  upon  the  ocean  to  be  foigotieo. 
And  how  would  a  naval  force,  for  home  defence,  he  partitioned  out  to  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  stations,  without  endless  vexation,  dissatisfaction,  and  dispute  ? 

To  employ  our  active  navy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  entire  or  partial  aban- 
donment of  our  system  of  fortifications,  would  he  to  supplant  impregnable  bol- 
warks  by  pregnable  ones — a  fixed  security  hy  a  changeable  one — placing  peri^- 
able  materials  in  lieu  of  those  that  ore  durable ;  it  would  be  exposing  oureelve^ 
to  the  chance  of  being  suddenly  left,  for  a  time,  without  defence,  tbrongh  nev 
diaooveries  in  the  art  of  war;  it  would  he  opening  the  way  to  expeDditnrw  of 
money  which  no  estimate  could  count  the  sums ;  it  would  be  aepriving  oor 
commerce  of  its  legitimate  protection,  and  would  be  resigning  our  sense  of  aecii- 
rity,  peace  of  mind,  and  continuance  in  our  pureuits  without  interruption,  ia  tb^ 
event  of  war.  But  there  arc  objections  to  such  a  plan  still  more  fatal :  it  is- 
volves  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  proposea  to  make  thri; 
bodies,  since  they  are  brave  and  wUling,  the  walls  of  defence  for  the  enemy  i  - 
fire  at,  instead  of  stone  or  mortar ;  it  ia  compelling  the  conclusions  of  science  t'' 
give  way  to  mere  speculations,  and  rejecting  the  experience  of  the  world-  Nor 
is  this  all  that  is  involved  in  so  destructive  a  proposition :  it  would  divert  tir 
navy  bom  ita  highest  duty ;  deprive  it  of  its  chief  honor  and  merit,  and  beet  claio, 
to  ma  respect  and  support  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  vindication  of  the  nsti>ina- 
honor,  ana  the  maintenance  of  the  national  freedom  and  independence  npon  ti.'  \ 
high  seas.  Again,  if  naval  defences  are  relied  on,  they  will  either  be  mamuj 
or  not.  If  manned,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effects  of  such  a  life  opon  rh-e 
and  officers^ — would  it  not  be  destructive  of  all  those  characteristics  of  ^kilJ  I 
daring,  and  endurance  which  give  to  the  seaman  his  power  and  pre#tigv  Dpi« 
the  ocean}  If  not  manned.then,  compared  to  forts,  they  are  what  wooden  docb 
are  to  stone  docks.  In  either  case,  more  men  will  be  required  to  keep  them  in 
repair  than  forts. 

On  the  question  of  economy,  let  us  further  consider  the  cost  that  would  ^ 
entailed  upon  the  nation,  hy  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  or  the  appearance  of  • 
hostile  fleet  on  the  coast. 

The  sudden  equipment  and  preparation  of  an  onny,  and  its  maiutainancc  f^ 
ficiently  long  to  remore  all  apprehension,  would  cost  more,  at  everr  principj^ 
ee^tort,  on  one  single  occasion,  than  all  the  forts.  Then  what  would  he  the  irf- 
thing  that  an  army  would  do,  belched  forth  by  the  tens  of  tbonsanda  ftom  e'^'^ 
railroad  station  and  tenomus,  but  to  set  to  work  and  throw  up  the  best  fortifn- 
tbns  they  could  in  the  emwgency  ?  Would  not  every  musket  be  groundoi  ^' 
t^e  up  picks  and  shovels  1   Again :  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  atate  of  the  pabiic 
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mind,  in  one  of  our  chief  cities  if  ile  spproaclicB  were  left  without  forts,  equipped 
and  manned  f 

la  there  any  exaggeration  in  the  pictnro  of  an  enemy's  fleet  of  some  thirty 
eteamers  watching  aii  opportunity,  and  through  the  ever  recurring  viciesitudea 
on  the  ocean,  familiar  to  profea^iional  men,  eluding  a  naval  force  of  our  own, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  willing  to  encounter,  running  up  New  York  harbor, 
aochoring  from  the  North  to  the  East  river,  in  a  semicircle  round  the  battery, 
burling  destmction  with  itB  new  and  gi^ntic  projectilcB,  setting  fire  to  the  forests 
of  shipping,  and  burning  the  navy  ynrf ;  and  retreating  the  moment  the  tempo- 
rary and  hurried  defences  began  to  tell  against  them,  deetroymg  more  prop- 
erty in  a  few  hours  than  would  cover  the  shores  of  Baritan  bay,  the  Narrows, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Sound,  with  fortifications  ?  Now,  this  is  the  kind  of 
warfare  we  must  look  to,  and  that  we  must  carry  on  ourselves. 

The  greater  the  injury  we  can  inflict,  the  more  rapidly  this  injury  is  repeated, 
and  the  sooner  we  will  obtain  redress  and  bring  an  unnatural  condition  of  affaire 
to  a  close.  The  position  of  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indies,  most  ever 
be  home  in  mind,  where  fleets  may  wait  for  a  fitting  opportunity  for  incursions; 
to  suppose  that  there  arc  to  be  no  such  thing  as  smrtriBcs,  because  railroads  have 
been  invented  and  hollow  shot  ca^t,  seems  to  be  taking  for  granted  that  humaa 
life  has  changed.  Indeed,  those  who  indulge  in  such  theoretical  aecnrities  are 
preparing  for  themselves  surprises,  perilous  ones  ton. 

steam  will  be  the  great  agent  in  giving  to  the  new  elements  of  destruction 
powere  of  ubiquity.  Wherever  there  is  a  vulnerable  spot,  there  we  must  dash, 
and  there  an  active  enemy  will  dash  at  us.  But  it  must  be  rememb<Ted  that 
M  far  as  the  improvements  in  projectiles,  specially  referred  to  in  the  inquiries 
Doder  consideration,  are  concerned,  these  have,  relatively  to  ships,  ttrtngtkened 
fortt.  Hollow  shot  crumble  into  fir^menta  and  fall  hannless  when  directed 
against  stone  walU.  At  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  under  Marshal  fiirard,  they  were 
thrown  from  heavy  mortars  without  effect,  and  eupcriments  at  home  have  further 
established  the  fact.  It  takes  solid  shot  to  batter  waits  and  make  breaches — 
ph-nty  of  them,  and  rapidly  disehai^d,  and  concentrated  upon  or  near  one 
«pot. 

(In  the  other  hand,  wo  have  only  to  imagine  a  few  eight  and  ten-inch  shells 
passing  through  the  side  of  a  Hne-of-batlle  ship  into  the  main  or  lower  gun-deck, 
and  ihere  exploding  amidst  the  dense  crowd  at  the  batteries,  every  A-agment 
maltiplying  itself  in  countless  splinters  of  wood  and  iron  an  destroctive  as  itself, 
and  if  it  should  fail  to  burst,  still  doing  all  the  injury  a  solid  phot  could  do.  Or, 
let  one  enter  on  the  orlop  deck  among  the  passere  of  powder;  or,  lower  etill, 
striking  at  the  water  line,  tearing  out  large  irregular  fragments,  and  leaving 
openings  defying  all  shot-plugs.  Charigc  the  scene  to  a  fteamer,  with  all  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned  of  pervious  aides  and  crowded  decks,  and  con- 
ceive a  few  exploding  in  the  engine  room ;  for  truly  has  it  been  said  that,  com- 
pared to  a  sailing  ship,  a  steamer  has  twenty  mortal  parts  to  one !  No !  when 
it  Mmes  to  using  hollow  shot  a  ship  will  prefer  engaging  something  similarly 
constructed.  No  ship  or  ships  can  lay  under  a  fort  at  this  day  ;  no  American 
fort,  at  least,  with  its  ^maces  for  hot  shot  in  addition  to  these  murderous 
shelb. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the  past  suc- 
cesses of  shipa-of-war  against  forts. 

They  are  certainly  striking  examples  of  naval  prowess,  and  should  always 
cause  a  thrill  of  professional  pride  in  the  breast  of  every  seaman,  let  his  flag  he 
what  it  may  ;  and  they  should  be  remembered  and  studied  by  ofhcers  to  incite 
to  deeds  of  daring,  to  self  reliance,  and  to  faith  in  that  "  fortune  which  favors 
the  brave."  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  theory  attempted  to  be  raised 
npon  these  soccesses.     The  attack  on  Algiers  by  Lord  Gxmonth,  commanding 
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the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  take  it  all  in  all,  ie  probably  tlte  greatest 
naval  achievemeat  in  ttiin  line. 

About  two  hundred  gune  conld  be  brought  to  bear  against  abont  one  thonsand 
in  the  floet,  and  thti_fiTe  of  the  admiral's  ahip,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  is  considered 
generally  by  the  profeaaion  to  be  equal  to  any  on  record  ;  but  she  was  pennitted 
to  come  in  close  to  the  mole,  take  up  her  position,  swing  ronud  her  broadside, 
and  make  faflt  to  an  adjoining  vessel,  before  a  shot  was  fired  upon  her.  This 
fact  alone  gives  an  idea  how  the  defence  was  condnc(«d ;  the  batteries  were 
defective  and  unskiltiiUy  served,  yet  the  ships  hauled  off,  and  the  batteries  were 
not  silenced,  though  redress  was  obtained.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  Laii 
Exmouth  that  he  conld  not  have  continued  the  contest. 

Nearer  the  present  day  the  capture  of  Acre  is  equally  celebrated,  and  is  inter- 
esting, as  the  new  elements  in  war,  steam  power  and  hollow  projectiles,  wen 
bronght  to  bear. 

The  highest  militarr  authority  in  England  ezpraBsed  the  opinion  in  Parliament 
that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modem  times  ;  but  the  eaote 
authority  added  it  was  iso  connected  with  peculiar  circnmstances  which  they 
could  not  always  hope  to  occur,  and  warned  their  lordships  that  they  must  not 
always  expect  that  ships,  however  well  commanded,  or  however  gallant  tbdr 
seamen  might  be,  were  capable  of  commonly  engaging  successfully  with  stoDe 
walls. 

The  works  in  question  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  were  undergoing  repairs. 
Their  position  permitted  an  approach  through  a  channel  where  only  a  few  gnns 
cotdd  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  fleet,  most  of  which  took  this  passage.  Bnt 
few  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  heavy  or  effective,  and  only  one  battery  of  five 
gons  well  served.  About  fire  hundred  guns  were  bronght  to  hear  on  the 
fort ;  the  walls  were  not  breached,  but  a  large  magazine  blew  up,  and,  prodnrang 
a  panic,  the  fort  surrendered,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  besieged  by 
land  also. 

We  have  merely  alluded  to  these  two  justly  celebrated  attacks  of  ships  against 
forts  to  invite  an  examination  into  their  details,  and  into  the  circamstances  of 
other  similar  achievements  nearly  ils  striking,  with  the  conviction  that  few  per- 
sons could  be  found  who  would  use  these  instances  of  success  as  an  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  permanent  defences.  Surety  we  cannot  measure  what 
has  beeu  done  in  this  way,  when  the  preparationB  for  defence  and  the  resist- 
ance were  conducted  by  those  whose  bravery,  as  in  the  cases  cited,  was  left 
untuded  by  skill  or  science.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed,  where  ships  hare  at- 
tacked forts,  the  resuhs  have  always  been  the  same ;  far  from  it ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  alhide  to  the  affairs  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and,  later,  to  Mobile  Pomt. 
Stonington,  Fort  McHcurj',  &c.,  from  our  own  national  experience. 

Are  we  entirely  to  reject,  in  this  question,  the  experience  and  practice  of  the 
great  European  powers,  England  and  France?  The  former,  with  her  gigantic 
navy,  according  to  the  modern  hypothesis,  would  seem  to  require  no  permanent 
defences ;  nor  the  latter,  with  her  increasing  marine,  already  brought  to  a  verr 
fijrmidabic  condition  in  number?,  materiel,  and  discipline. 

Yet  these  two  nations,  while  building  without  ceasing  war  steamers,  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  fixed  defences  of  their  seaboard,  and  this,  too,  with  a  vie* 
of  making  their  navies  more  eflicient  in  their  share  of  the  national  defence. 
France,  in  consideration  of  the  change  likely  to  occur  from  the  new  elements  in 
war  now  under  consideration,  has  had  recently  her  sea-coast  re-examined  bra 
hig^  commission,  representing  all  anns  in  her  stupendous  military  oi^nizatton ; 
and  the  result  was  to  order  still  further  protection  to  numerous  pointx  oa  hei 
seaboard,  renderecl  accessible  by  light  draught  steamers  mounting  heavy  ord- 
nance, their  forts  to  be  garrisoned  in  time  of  need  by  the  local  militia,  [gardt 
rationale.)  In  England  the  call  is  for  greater  activity  in  material  and  perraascnt 
means  of  defence,  particularly  in  the  case  of  refuge  harbors,  such  a»  Portland 
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uA  Dover,  irhile  the  fortifications  of  her  great  araenals  hare  all  recently  been 
etieD^hened. 

After  mature  examination,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  system  of  national 
defence  forta  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  entailing  enormous)  expenditures 
hr  UDcertain  results.  The  invention  of  cannon  and  their  constant  improvementa 
hive  changed  the  form  of  fortifications,  and  added  to  the  size,  durability,  and 
nussireness  of  their  construction.  Now  the  invention  of  cannon  was  a  greater 
eiADge  in  the  art  of  war  than  any  that  has  occurred  in  this  century,  and  with 
ngud  to  one  of  the  principal  improvements  of  the  day  in  destructive  agents — 
aplotite  that — the  advantage  has  been  given  decidedly  to  forts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  dispense  with  forts,  can  they  not  be  modi- 
fied t  Is  there  no  middle  course  1  Fortifications  in  military  science  aj«  regarded 
M  a  temporarv  means  of  resiatance,  by  which  an  enemy  ia  kept  in  check  until 
relief  is  afforded. 

In  this  view  of  their  functions  it  seems  probable  that  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  might  be  more  effectually  assailed  by  steaniers-of-war  towitig  in  heavy 
<hip»,  both  ships  and  steamers  mounting  the  heavy  ordnance  which  has  been 
tDtroduced,  throwing  lolid  as  well  as  hollow  shot,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  relief 
being  more  easily  procured,  their  style  of  construction  might  be  more  cconomi- 
c*L    But  thb  ia  a  question  belonging  to  tlie  engineers. 

It  is  one,  however,  which  may  De  interesting  just  now  with  reference  to  fiirti- 
fyiog  our  new  coast  on  the  Pacific — a  work  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
Sere  we  are,  as  it  were,  building  up  another  nation,  and  it  must  be  built  up 
with  arms  as  well  as  arts  ;  for  without  arms  no  nation  was  ever  safe,  much  less 
great. 

The  position  of  Halifax,  Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indies  have  been  alluded 
to  above  in  reference  to  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  al- 
ready ontpoBts  on  our  flanks,  in  the  hands  of  first  class  powers.  The  French 
have  a  protectorate  government  in  the  Society  Islands  ;  they  hold  the  Marquesas 
9^11  nearer,  with  its  superior  harbors,  and  have  been  looking  for  years  for  some 
excuse  for  seizing  the  Sandwich  group ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  account  for  the 
tnanner  in  which  they  have  ever  countenanced  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  demands 
of  their  agents  in  those  islands.  That  they  have  not  now  possession  of  them  ia 
doe,  proMbly,  to  what  has  been  stated  of  the  determination  of  the  government  of 
the  islands  to  hoist  the  American  flag,  and  call  upon  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tection or  incorporation.  It  ia  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whether  in  a  commercitU  or  militarv  point 
of  view.  Should  circumstances  ever  place  them  in  our  hands  they  woula  prove 
the  most  important  acquisition  we  could  make  in  the  whole  Pacific  ocean — an 
acquisition  intimately  connected  with  our  commercial  and  naval  supremacy  in 
tho^e  seas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  ialandi^  should  never  he  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  any  European  power.  Then  we  have  British  Oregon,  with 
Vancouver's  island,  the  Halifax  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and  last,  though  perhaps 
□ot  the  least,  the  Ruasiou  possesi^ioue  of  the  Sitka,  &c.,  in  the  north ;  and  all 
these  in  an  ocean  above  all  olhen^  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam. 

The  third  inquiry  sulimitted  by  the  department  is  whether  it  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortihcntions  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
lakes. 

The  first  view  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  probably  lead  to  the  con- 
clu:!ion  that,  as  we  dispensed  with  forts  during  the  war  of  1812,  we  need  them 
still  less  now ;  that  the  contiguity  of  the  two  frontiers  will  enable  us  to  keep 
pace  with  any  evidence  of  preparation  on  the  other  side  ;  that  our  progress  in 
population  and  resources,  rendered  so  immediately  available  by  the  increase  of 
water  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  border  States,  especially  with  such 
important  pointa  as  the  city  of  Albany,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  all 
sections  of  the  country  by  its  great  river,  railroads,  and  canals,  was  far  greater 
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than  any  proojeaa  within  the  CanadaK.  Yet  the  advance  there  has  been  higlily 
rcepcctable,  and  very  extensive  pubhc  works,  intimately  connected  with  a  ay ti- 
tem  of  dffence,  have  been  completed. 

But  this  very  progre^M  on  our  lake  frontier,  showing  itself  in  large  and  popQ- 
inus  towne  with  a  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  all  exposed  to  sadden  asBawti. 
naturally  lend  one  to  pause  well  before  advancing  the  opinion  that  the  genend 
government  is  abeolvca  from  giving  adequate  protection  to  all  exposed  and  im- 
portant points,  wbctlier  on  our  lake  or  tii'a-coast, 

Wtiy  chould  not  Baflalo  and  Oswrgo  be  protected,  as  well  as  Savannah  and 
rks,  ( 


Mobile  T  Not  by  cxtenRive  and  cotitly  works,  capable  of  resisting 
aiege,  but  sufficiently  strong  not  to  excite  the  cupidity  or  daringspirit  of  anenemy, 
who,  in  a  rapid  iucursina,  might,  aa  elsewhere,  destroy  an  enormous  amoant  of 
property  before  any  n;Hii<tance  could  be  brought  against  him.  To  condnct  a 
surprise  may  be  difficult  on  the  lake?  ;  but  we  have  had,  within  a  few  year*. 
fall  proof  that  it  is  possible. 

In  case  of  a  war  with  England  her  provinces  will,  id  all  probability,  be  invaded, 
and  this  invasion,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  will  bt 
one  almoKt  en  maue.  lie  predicts  that  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  neo 
will  march  apon  the  heiirt  and  capital  of  the  country,  and  settle  all  at  one  blow; 
that  neither  forts  nor  ships  will  be  wanted  ;  and  that  the  rivers  and  lakes,  in- 
stead of  obstacles,  would  become  bridges  to  the  invaders.  One  cannot  tail  to 
be  stirred  up  by  this  captivating  picture  ;  but  in  the  only  trial  heretofore  madf 
upon  Quebec  the  river  was  not  found  to  be  a  bridge,  and  the  campaign  failed 
for  want  of  one.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  if  we  carry  on  war  on  a  large 
scale  without  being  governed  by  the  art  of  war,  by  scienc#,  and  pact  experieooe, 
we  may,  and  douhtlens  will,  still  be  succesuful ;  but  this  result  will  be  obtainei 
by  an  incroai»ed  expenditure  of  blood  and  treai^urf. 

While  an  army,  however  large,  was  marching  upon  a  vital  point,  millioDB  of 
property  might  be  destroyed  along  the  lake  shores,  making  a  heavy  discount  on 
the  fruits  of  the  victory,  which  might  be  prevented  by  moderate  expenditoiM. 
Our  large  frontier  t^wns,  when^  great  injury  could  1*  suddenly  inflicted,  should 
he  protected  from  liability  to  a  coup  de  main  by  forts  of  moderate  dimensioo^ 
to  be  gfirrii<oned,  in  time  of  nci'd,  by  those  whose  heartha  they  shelter.  All 
lake  liarhorH,  whose  ponilion,  depth  of  water,  and  accessibility  would  render 
them  imiHirtant  as  nfugi'  harborx  to  our  own  i^hips  or  to  those  of  the  enraiv, 
should  aluo  lie  defended  by  adequate  works.  All  materials  not  pcrishaWe 
should  be  gradually  colhvted  for  the  constrnctioii  of  ships  and  steamers.    Thwe 

firepanitioiis  become  invaluable  where  war  threatens  or  comes ;  neither  are  they 
09t  if  it  should  not  overtake  us,  for  they  may  have  had  an  important  part  in 
averting  it. 

In  many  partieuhirs,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  most  eJp^ 
rience,  Ontario  in  tlie  most  important  in  the  series  of  inland  sens  in  a  miliury 
point  of  view,  and  at  this  time  the  English  steam  tonnage  upon  it  is  greairt 
than  our  own.     This  fact  alone  is  one  for  consideration. 

In  connexion  with  the  movements  of  large  armies  nothing  has  been  said  of 
fortifjing  ifrategie  points  on  the  line  of  oBensive  operations,  becantie  this  qae»- 
tion  is  a  purely  military  one,  and  belongs  so  especially  to  another  branch  of  tbe 
service  that  it  would  be  mere  presumption  to  touch  upon  it  here. 

Though  not  specially  referred  to  in  the  questions  under  considctntiou,  it  nur 
be  expected  that  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  facilities  to  lie  derived,  u)  » 
system  of  national  defence,  from  rapid  railroad  intercommunication  and  iranp- 
portation.  Tliesc  certainly  can  confer  a  great  and  real  lienefit,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  positive  exemption  from  the  possibility  of  invasion.  An  army,  with 
Its  baggage,  can  accomplish  an  ordinary  march  of  twenty-live  days  in  one  day, 
and  reach  the  terminus  without  fatigue,  all  ready  for  tight.  The  experiment  of 
transporting  troops  in  this  way  has  already  been  tried  in  France,  and,  nwre 
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recentl;,  the  emperor  of  Raeaia  has  been  amusing  htmeelf  by  sending  hie  gnarde, 
wiih  their  artillery,  to  and  fro  between  his  capital  and  Moscow,  with  entire 
cactese.  But  it  is  a  misapprehcnaioQ  of  means  and  ideas  to  suppose  that  the 
McesBity  of  coast  defences  will  be  done  away  with  because  we  possesn  the  power 
of  transporting  the  militia  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  in  the  briefest  space 
coQceivable.  Are  our  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  doctors,  and  lawyers  to 
constitute  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier?  Are  they,  in  time  of  war,  to 
ileep  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  their  mnskcts  by  their  sides,  and 
br  ready  at  the  sound  of  bell  or  steam-whistle  to  leave  families  and  business  to 
DKUt  boating  batteries  in  or  near  our  seaports,  6r  sounds,  or  rivers  1  Besides, 
mere  numbers,  though  they  may  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing  on  our  shores, 
mmot  prevent  his  ships  approaching  near  enough  to  hurl  destruction  among- 
themselves,  destroy  cities,  and  bum  shipping. 

But  if  we  are  to  rely  npon  railroads  as  one  of  the  modes  of  repelling  sudden 
■llscks,  having  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  levying  of 
contributions,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  dependenc«  that  can 
be  placed  upon  them.  The  utility  of  a  road  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  very  little  exertion ;  a  single  rail  removed  will  cause  delay  if  not  a  serious 
accident.  During  the  last  revolution  in  Paris  troops  were  thus  prevented  from 
reaching  the  city  from  the  departmenla.  In  time  of  war.  for  those  roads  at  least 
which  lie  along  the  coasts,  a  system  of  frequent  inspection  may  he  necessary, 
and  means  of  repairing  injuries  kept  at  hand. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  report  it  has  been  stated  that,  however  complete  oar 
system  of  fortifications  may  be  made,  a  large  sphere  of  action  in  a  scheme  of 
nalional  defence  will  still  devolve  npon  the  navy.  The  general  effect  of  fortifi- 
cations is  to  exclude  war  from  our  borders,  and  contribute  to  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  leaving  society  in  an  undistm-bed  state,  pursuing  its  uaual  avoca- 
tions. A  navy  becomes  efficient  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  relieved  from  harbor 
defence ;  and  in  a  war  even  defensive  in  its  origin  and  object  the  navy  in  almost 
every  case  must  assume  an  offensive  attitude.  We  lose  the  vantage-ground  if 
we  wait  the  assault  of  an  enemy.  One  would  suppose  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  dissenting  opinion  in  reference  to  this  point ;  that  the  special  liinction  of  the 
Mvy,  in  war,  is  to  be  aggressive.  Our  able  engineers,  and  especially  their 
present  distinguished  chief,  in  the  admirable  reports  they  have  he<tu  making  for 
Tftars  on  this  subject,  invariably  assign  this  high  and  all -important  position  ta 
the  navy. 

General  Cass  tells  us,  "  Our  great  battle  upon  the  ocean  is  yet  to  be  fought, 
and  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle." 
Similar  views  are  held  abroad  as  to  the  true  sphere  of  a  navy.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  while  urging  increased  activity  in  the  permanent  defences  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  strengthening  of  forts,  the  constniction  of  barracks,  and  place 
iVarmet  to  be  walled  in,  still  considers  the  navy  of  England,  through  its  powers 
of  aggretiion,  its  most  essential  defence. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  of  this  country  and  its  development  in  every 
department,  showii  especially  in  a  commerce  which,  long  since  whitening  every 
sea,  has  received  a  marvellous  stimulant  recently,  by  the  accession  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast  on  the  Pacific,  by  new  channels  of  trade,  and  by  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  navigation  laws  of  onr  great  competitor,  should  lead  all  reflecting 
minds  to  consider  how  great  would  be  the  revulsion  in  our  prosperity  if,  through 
any  untoward  event,  we  should  lose  the  means  of  protecting  this  commerce^ 
Standing  now  in  the  front  rank  with  our  great  commercial  rival,  shall  wc  neglect 
an  old  aphorism  of  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  most  cogent  still ;  "  Whosoever  com- 
Dumds  the  sea  commands  the  trade,  and  whosoever  commands  the  trade  com- 
mands the  riches  of  the  world  ?" 

Now.  is  our  navy,  in  point  of  efficiency  and  numbers,  what  it  should  be) 
Onr  statesmen  constantly  allude  to  it  as  the  right  arm  of  the  naticn^  power  \. 
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yet  has  this  arm  been  kept  in  any  degree  of  rigor  commenBurate  with  the  voA 
it  may  have  to  perform  or  in  keeping  with  our  poBition  among  the  natiana  1  li 
it  equal  to  the  ordinary  exigenciea  occurring  almost  daily  1  The  law  passed 
some  years  since  limiting  the  number  of  aeamea  etill  exiats.  Since  its  pauage 
our  commerce  has  nearly  doubled,  and  our  squadrona  are  too  amall  to  gire  it 
adequate  protection  or  to  keep  up  a  healthful  spirit  and  experience  in  the  navil 
protession.  Recently  the  government  had  not  at  its  disposal  the  means  to  pre- 
vent an  unlawful  aggression  on  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power ;  nor  was  the 
force  sufficiently  respectable  afterwards  to  infuse,  by  its  presence  alone,  a  little 
mercy  into  Spanish  justice,  -fnt  are  we  yet  through  with  this  qneatdon  of  Cabal 
Are  wc  not  tnreatened  with  a  foreign  intervention }  At  Any  rate,  does  it  not 
offer  another  striking  instance  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  dangers  which,  at 
different  periods,  have  snddenly  sprung  upon  us,  and  to  which  this  day  of  special 
international  amity  has  proved  no  exception )  The  French  claima,  the  north- 
eastern  boandary,  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  Oregon  controveisy,  hare  all 
shaken  for  the  time  being  our  relations  with  the  two  most  formidable  poweit  of 
Europe— formidable  to  us  only  because  they  have  powerful  navies—^  collision 
with  either  of  which  would  be  rather  a  different  afiair  from  that  with  our  ncig^ 
boring  republic,  with  whom  similar  dieturbancea  ripened  into  actual  hostilities. 

The  naval  power  of  England  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  and 
the  disparity  l)etween  us  is  yearly  iocreaaing,  particularly  in  her  steam  dstj. 
In  the  admiralty  navy  list  for  April,  1850,  we  find  one  hundred  and  fifty 
steamers  of  war ;  of  courte  many  of  these  are  already  obsolete  in  constnictiiHi 
and  machinery,  but  she  ia  building  new  onea  and  launching  numbers  every  year. 
In  addition  to  these,  especially  constructed  for  war  purposes,  she  has  between 
sixty  and  seventy  mercantile  steamers,  capable  of  being  armed  with  thirty  two 
pounder  cattnoa,  for  which  the  gnns,  carriages,  and  ammunition  are  a^*dlj 
prepared.  She  has,  still  further,  two  hundred  and  forty  more,  capable  of  monnt- 
iag  a  lighter  armament,  and  some  six  hundred  besides,  which  might  be  of  vss- 
vice  to  resist  invasion  from  her  neighbors.  Exclusive  of  her  squadrons  abroad, 
which  are  large  and  efficient,  with  a  due  proportion  of  steamers  to  esch,  is 
January,  1S51,  she  had  in  commission  at  home  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  tbitt 
of  them  screw  steamers,  ten  frigates,  four  of  them  steamers,  besides  serenl 
steam  sloops,  all  ready  for  sea.  ijhe  has  also  ready  for  commissioning  twentj 
other  powerful  steamers,  viz :  eight  large  frigates  and  twelve  .sloops. 

The  training  of  officers  and  men  is  in  fall  keeping  witli  this  colossal  force. 
Her  squadron  of  e^'olutions  offers  the  finest  school  for  both,  and  the  gnnsery 
ships  are  making  her  able  seamen  expert  artillerists,  good  swordsmen,  ana  capital 
shots  with  pistol  and  caibiue. 

The  navy  of  France  is  also  powerful ;  it  has  risen  entirely  from  its  almost 
total  extinction  during  the  long  and  bloody  contests  from  1789  to  1815.  In 
steamers  of  war,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  she  had  one  line-of-battle 
ship  of  ninety  guns,  with  screw  propellers,  fourteen  ateam  frigates  of  first  clasSi 
mounting  from  eight  to  sixteen  guns  of  heavy  ordnance;  fifteen  steam  corvctle*. 
and  forty  despatch  steamers,  mowt  of  tliem  mounting  from  two  to  four  shell- 
guns. — (t5ee  Etat  (Jtneral  dc  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  for  February,  1851.)  ^ 

Both  these  navies  have  reached  the  liighest  state  of  efficiency,  skill,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  their  morale  never  was  higher :  that  of  England,  roused  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  boasted  supremacy  on  the  ocean ;  thai  of  France,  bumui| 
for  an  opportunit}'  to  show  the  world  that  its  practical  skill  is  nom  equal  to  that 
science  and  bravery  which  were  ever  conspicuous. 

When  completed,  we  shall  have  in  our  navy  five  steam  frigates  and  on* 
ateam  sloop.  These  vessels  mount  or  will  mount  from  six  to  ten  guns,  some  of 
them  of  large  calibre  ;  they  are  strong,  well-built,  and  efficient  vessels,  one  or 
more  of  them  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  same  class  abroad. 
But  this  statement,  compared  with  the  two  made  above  of  the  navies  of  England 
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ud  Fntnee,  shows  terrible  odda  against  us.  It  ia  well  to  lemember  this ;  bnt 
it  id  not  exhibited  here  with  the  inti'Dtioii  of  m&kiiig  it  the  basis  of  an  argnment 
to  show  that  we  should  set  to  work  and  erect  sucli  fle<'ts  here.  The  temper  of 
oDi  people  in  relation  to  any  such  expenditures  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and 
there  i^  no  deaire  to  advocate  extravagant  cost  for  coutingent  advantages. 

Bnt  this  disparity  between  us  and  otlier  oations  iu  our  means  of  offence  and 
defence,  already  ao  great,  is  yearly  increasing.  How  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of  or 
ledsened  i  The  reply  is  often  made :  Has  it  not  ever  been  ao  }  was  it  not  quite 
a»  gicat  when  we  went  into  the  war  of  1612 1  And  it  may  well  be  aaked  now 
tkt  diaparity  was  overcome  in  that  memorable  contest.  In  the  first  place,  it 
*u  lesaened  by  the  skill,  courage,  and  cootneas  of  our  officeis,  unitea  to  the 
fine  apirit,  good  gunnery,  and  high  discipline  of  the  crews.  In  the  second 
place,  oy  a  process  equaUing  the  grcateat  piece  of  $trategy  ever  performed  on 
laud  by  the  greatest  military  captaina.  We  built  frigates  which  in  size,  caJibi« 
of  guns,  and  in  the  brave  hearts  who  took  chai^  of  them,  literally  struck  off 
Irom  the  British  navy  list  everything  below  a  line-of-battlo  ship,  at  least  so  far 
u  theae  frigates  were  concerned. 

The  first  encounter  of  our  frigat«e  with  thtiirs  aAtouuded  Dritain.  In  occonnt- 
bg  for  her  defeats,  it  waa  natural  for  her  ouly  to  have  st'en  the  disparity  in  tize 
aiid  armatneiU,  but  the  official  account  of  theae  frigates  shows  something  more, 
uid  this  is  now  acknowledged  with  becoming  candor  by  some  of  her  distin- 
guished men.  Sir  Francia  Head,  in  a  recent  work,  iuiys :  "Ounnery  waa.  in 
naral  warfare,  in  the  extraordinary  atate  of  ignorance  we  have  juat  described, 
when  our  lean  children,  the  American  people,  taught  us,  rod  in  hand,  ourjirtt 
Uiton  lA  the  art."  Certain  it  is  that  the  Britiah  admiralty  board  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  what  tlicy  conceived  to  be  a  very  unequal  contest, 
and  accordingly  intimated  confidentially  to  the  captains  of  their  ships  that  they 
did  not  conceive  that  any  of  hia  Majesty 'sy>^ya(e*  should  engage  single-handed 
the  krger  claas  of  American  ships,  which,  though  they  may  he  ealUd  frigates, 
ire  of  a  size,  complement,  und  weight  of  metal  much  beyond  that  class,  and 
more  reaembling  line-of-battle  ships. 

Now,  can  we  not  once  more  render  obsolete  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
English  and  French  navies,  and  compel  these  powers  to  remodel  their  st«am  as 
well  as  sailing  ships  1  It  is  the  opinion  of  ofhcers  who  have  closely  examined 
thin  subject,  aided  by  actual  experiments,  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
maximum  point  in  the  use  afloat  of  heavy  ordnance. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  ships  that  will  carry  guns  of  larger  calibre  and  longer 
range  than  any  heretofore  used ;  to  have  auxiliary  etenm  power,  with  the  ma- 
chinery out  of  roach  of  shot  or  shell,  to  be  diseucnmbered  of  aide-wheels,  and, 
whfH  not  using  this  auxiliary  power,  to  l>e  fast  and  manageable  under  canvas — 
VTj-  much  fuch  a  ahip  ae  the  Princeton  was,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the 
improvements  which  seven  yenrs  have  introduced.  All  candid  niiuds  will  now 
admit  that  the  concitption  and  principle  involved  in  the  construction  and  arma- 
tneoi  of  (hia  ship  was  in  advance  of  her  day,  for  in  casting  round  we  have  fooud 
oolliing  combining  i<o  many  requisites  for  a  steamer  of  war. 

The  advantage  of  guns  witli  long  rangei^  ia  feelingly  dwelt  upon  by  Sir 
Frnncia  Head,  already  quoted.  iSpcaking  of  the  American  navy  in  the  last 
war,  be  says ;  "  They  not  only  converted  their  seamen  uito  practiced  gimuers 
an<l  expcit  artillerymen,  bnt.  by  snbatituting  long  gnna  iuE<tead  of  our  short 
ones,  they  secured  lor  themaelvcs  the  immense  advantage  of  being  able,  without 
loan  or  danger,  lururiotuly  to  pumme!  na  to  death,  at  ranges  at  which  they  had 
preriilculatud  tht'y  would  be  completely  out  of  our  reach." 

It  would  seem  uuneceasary  to  menUou  that  nil  improvements  iu  the  imple- 
ments of  WOT,  the  moment  they  are  proved  effective,  will,  of  course,  be  seized 
apou  by  other  powers,  for  concealment  in  theat;  matters  ia  no  longer  attempted, 
^t  the  great  point  to  be  gained  ia  to  compel  these  powen,  as  it  were,  ta 
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etart,  <U  noro,  with  us.  and  to  reodcr  comparatively  valueless  their  gigantie 
naval  estalilishmentij.  In  the  building  of  a  stiiim  uavy  we  have  scarcelj"  tnm- 
menced,  and  it  i*  rather  roortifying  to  think  that  even  Bp^n  has  ss  many 
steamers  of  war  an  we  have.  Candor  compels  the  admission,  however,  that  ci> 
cumstances  have  greatly  tavored  us,  and  though  this  extreme  economy  or  in- 
difference might  have  cost  us  dear,  certain  it  is  that  many  millions  of  dolUn 
have  been  saved  by  the  delay.  England  and  France  have  been  going  throogli 
the  usual  costly  proeeits  in  niuch  matters  before  reaching  a  meaeurc  of  exmlence — 
one  improvement  almost  immediately  laid  aside  for  another,  and  this  one  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  something  still  better ;  while  all  this  time  we  have  been 
dealing  most  sparingly  with  this  very  expensive  agent,  steam  jMiwer.  Bnt  dot 
that  a  great  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached  in  itA  application,  that  the 
science  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  country  are  at  so  high  a  point,  that  out 
wealth  and  resources  have  so  increased,  ^hall  we  continue  to  reliiBe  a  reatonaik 
measure  of  preparation  for  future  exigencies  ? 

Allusion  bne  been  made  to  the  assistance  England  is  prepared  to  receive  from 
her  mercantile  steam  vess<'ls ;  and  it  may  be  said  we  have  the  same  resources,  m 
far  as  they  go,  of  falling  back  niion  our  splendid  mail  steamers.  These  vessel* 
would  doubtless  prove  siTvicealilc  in  many  ways;  they  may  carry  »few  gUM 
of  very  respectable,  though  not  of  the  largest  calibre ;  built  for  speed,  they  wimW 
be  admirable  despateb  vessels,  serve  to  reconnoitre  with  safety  the  movemenli 
of  an  enemy,  give  warning  of  his  approach,  and  the  amount  of  his  forced— m 
short,  be  what  Nelson  termed  his  frigates,  "the  eyes  of  the  fleet."  Bnt  these 
steamers  cannot  form  the  Itatit  of  a  steam  navy;  such  an  idea  would  be  fatal  to 
our  naval  efficiency.  It  is  not  intended  bv  this  to  ohji-ct  to  government's  giving 
adequate  protection  to  these  mail  steamers,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intemalioniJ 
postal  arrangements.  Hut  they  are  not  such  steamers  as  the  government  wonld 
now  build  for  war  purposes;  rJie  side-wheel  may  he  said  to  be  almost  obsolrte. 
and  their  machinery  is  altogether  too  much  exposed  to  shot  and  shell;  ship«  ff 
costly  must,  at  least,  be  made  lesw  vulnerable.  But  if  the  mail  steamer*  .ire  to 
be  depended  upon,  as  our  steam  navy,  and  not  as  auxiliarie«  to  it,  as  the  English 
and  French  raercuntile  steamers  are  to  their  navies,  then  another  qneslii'Q 
presents  itself.  At  what  stage  of  an  impending  emergency  is  the  government, 
in  conformity  with  the  right  granted  in  the  contract,  to  take  these  steametv! 

If  this  be  deferred  uutil  a  late  moment,  there  may  be  no  time  to  fit  theiii  for 
war  service,  for  very  material  alterations  will  have  to  be  made.  If  fnrtbra 
defenvd,  until  hostilities  break  out,  they  certainly  will  not  be  ready  for  the  first 
brush,  and  half  of  them  may  be  picked  "up  abroad  by  the  smallest  armed  cnii*«- 
Should  tboy  be  taken  hy  the  government  prematurely,  their  business  and  profit 
are  broken  up,  and  past>  into  tlie  hands  of  their  rivals,  who  may  nin  their  sleumcr' 
to  the  last  moment  consistent  with  safety;  for  by  the  other  powers,  as  stated 
above,  they  are  ouly  held  as  auxiliaries. 

A  few  alarms,  then,  leading  to  no  rupture,  may  saddle  the  government  witli 
a  class  of  steamers  not  tit  for  the  navy  proper,  to  be  disposed  of  at  an  euermoiB 
loss;  for  the  alterations  which  will  have  been  made  to  convert  them  into  -'men- 
of-war"  will  have  wholly  unfitted  them  for  their  peaceful  pursuits;  jniil  as 
much  so  as  the  exorbitant  expenditure  for  the  Iniurious  accommodation  rf 
passengers  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  a  steam  frigate.  In  truth,  in  the  tran,^ 
of  these  mail  steamers  this  item  may  he  so  great  that  it  should  not  be  altogetlier 
overlooked.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  saloons,  cabins,  and  decorations  ol  onf 
of  these  lines  have  cost  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  iwentr 
thousand  dollars  per  ship,  which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for,  tbongh  not  one 
dollar  of  it  would  be  required  for  naval  use.  Two  iron  hooks  to  swing  his 
hammock,  make  the  birtb  of  tbe  seaman,  and  a  few  pine  boards  compose  tbr 
hunk  of  the  officers. 

In  coDcluBion,  whatever  may  be  decided  in  relation  to  the  national  defence  by 
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fortification,  whetliei"  tlieae  be  continued,  eitended,  or  modified,  I  beg  leave  to 
express  an  emphatic  dissent  from  all  theories  haring  for  their  object  the  anb- 
Btitution  of  active  sbipB-of-war  for  jiprmancnt  works.  Thw  would  he  placing 
the  navy  in  a  false  position  before  the  country;  giving  it  duties  to  perform  for 
which  its  organization  is  inapplicable ;  preparing  for  its  future  discredit  and  loss, 
throDgh  failnres  to  execute  that  which  sliould  never  have  been  undertaken, 
■which  is  not  embraced  in  the  general  scope  and  design  of  a  naval  establishment. 

To  retain  the  navy  for  harbor  defence  was  entertaiocd  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war  with  England;  the  proposition  to  do  so  sprung  from  the  appre- 
hension that  it  could  not  compete  with  the  vastly  superior  English  forces  upon 
the  ocean.  But  at  that  time  some  brave  and  sagacious  officers  in  the  high  ranks 
saved  the  navy  from  the  fate  that  threatened  it,  and  to  these  gentlemen  it  owes 
all  its  subsequent  honors,  nsefulnrss,  and  prosperity.  If  any  such  ideas  prevail, 
at  this  day,  in  or  ont  of  the  profession,  tliose  holding  tliem  would  do  well  to 
fanse  and  consider  what  the  nary  would  have  lost,  and  what  the  conntrv  would 
nave  lost,  if  our  ships-of-war  had  at  that  eventful  period  lieen  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  filling  so  bright  a  page  in  the  nation's  history  by  their  achieve- 
ments npon  the  ocean.  In  this  connexion  an  eloquent  passage  in  the  speech  of 
a  gnM  statesman  is  rccaUed,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Btatee  in 
tS'JS.  After  alluding  to  our  being  at  war  with  England,  at  a  moment  when 
she  had  gained  an  ascendancy  on  the  seas  over  the  whole  combined  powers  of 
Europe,  and  quoting  the  familiar  verse  of  hor  poet, 

"  Her  marcb  U  o'er  the  moimtaln  wave, 
Her  borne  is  oa  the  deep." 
Mr.  Webelcr  aays:  "Now,  sir,  since  we  were  at  war  with  her  I  was  for  inter- 
cepting this  march;  I  was  for  calling  upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects  to  her 
at  home;  I  waa  for  giving  her  to  know  that  we,  too,  had  a  right  of  way  over 
the  seas,  and  that  our  omc«rs  and  our  sailors  were  not  entire  strangers  on  the 
bo»um  of  the  deep ;  I  vat  for  doing  tomcthing  m»re  leitk  our  navy  than  to  ke^ 
U  on  our  thoretjbr  the  proUction  of  our  own  coatt*  and  our  own  harhori;  I  was 
far  giving  play  to  its  gallaut  and  burning  spirit;  for  allowing  it  to  go  forth  upon 
the  scai>,  and  to  encounter  on  an  open  and  an  equal  field  whatever  the  proudest  or 
the  bravest  of  the  enemy  could  bring  against  it.  I  knew  the  character  of  its  officere 
and  the  spirit  of  its  seamen,  and  I  knew  that  in  their  hands,  though  the  flag  of 
the  country  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went  with  it,  yet  that  it 
coold  never  be  dishonored  or  disgraced. 

"Since  ehe  was  our  enemy,  aud  a  most  powerful  enemy,  I  was  for  touching 
ber,  if  we  cotJd,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye;  for  reaching  the  highest  feather 
in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  the  very  highest  jewel  in  her  crown."  •  •  •  • 
"  The  ocean,  therefore,  was  the  proper  theatre  for  deciding  this  controversy  with 
our  enemy ;  and  on  that  theatre  my  ardent  wish  was  that  our  own  power  should 
be  concentrated  to  the  utmost." 

It  would  be  ill  suited,  indeed,  to  the  spirit  of  this  nation  to  ret^n  its  naval 
forces  in  its  own  waters  during  a  war,  especially  if  that  war  was  with  a  naval 
power.  Steam,  this  new  element  in  the  afiaira  of  the  world,  has  very  matorially 
changed  our  position  with  reference  to  other  nations.  Our  distance  trom  Eu- 
rope, measured  in  time,  is  now  reduced  to  a  brief  period  of  ten  days.  These 
United  States  have  hitherto  been  advancing  the  general  cause  of  human  liberty 
by  an  active  and  progressive  peace ;  but  do  not  events  abroad  more  and  more 
indicate  that  we  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  forced  into  our  own  defiance— to  aid 
(his  cause  of  freedom  by  an  active  war? 

Hesnecttiilly  submitted. 

8.  F.  DUPONT, 
Commander  United  Statei  Navy 
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Report  of  Lieutenant  J.  Lanman. 

New  York  Navy  Yard,  Septemher  20,  1851. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  within  order  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I  have  the  honor  to  Babmit  the  following,  as  the  result  of  my  best  reSec- 
tions  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  your  communication  of  the  I7th  Jane  Uet, 
addreBBed  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 

iBt.  "  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  present  gyBtem  of  fortificatioDs  for 
the  protection  of  onr  seaboard  to  he  modified,  in  coneequence  of  the  application 
of  Bt«ain  to  veBBols-of-war,  the  invention  or  improvement  of  projectiles,  or  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  wan  adopted  in  the  year  181G  t" 

The  great  change  produced  upon  all  maritime  uationB  by  the  sppIicatioD  of 
eteam  must,  of  course,  have  a  most  important  bearing  in  regard  to  the  system 
of  our  nntional  defences,  as  adopted  in  the  year  1816,  and  that  system  most 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day. 

I  desire  to  say  that  should  a  foreign  power  deaign  hosljlitiee  agaiDBt  the 
United  States,  their  steamers,  with  transport  ships  in  low,  would  not  attempt 
to  pasB  our  fortifications,  but  could  land  thoueandB  of  troops  npoa  oar  eborM 
at  the  numerous  points  convenient  for  so  doing,  and  free  from  the  annoyaoce  of 
any  battery. 

At  the  same  time,  I  conceive  it  all  important  that  our  seaports  ehoold  be 
protected ;  yet  the  great  improvements  made  in  projectiles,  and  the  adrancv- 
ment  in  the  science  of  gunnery  would  suggest  that  our  fortifications  need  not 
be  so  extensive,  and  consequently  erected  at  much  less  expense.  Though  I 
would  not  demolish  any  of  the  workB  now  completed,  yet  those  being  erected 
conid  be  so  modified  as  to  receive  the  heavy  nnnament  of  the  present  day,  and 
be  finished  at  much  less  expense  than  by  carrying  out  the  deeigns  of  fn^tifica- 
tions  planned  many  years  since  and  not  yet  completed. 

2d.  "  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vesscls-of-war,  or  of  commerce,  floating 
batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  enbstitut^s  for  permanent  fortifica- 
tions  V 

In  reply  I  wonld  say  that  great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  war  steamers  of 
moderate  draught  of  water,  armed  with  our  efficient  eight  and  tcn-iuch  culom- 
hiade,  as  they  should  at  all  times  be  in  readiness  to  take  in  tow  any  armed 
vessels  at  the  naval  station,  and  in  a  few  hours  from  port  could  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  enemy  upon  any  part  of  the  adjacent  coast. 

Sailing  vessels  of  the  commercial  marine  and  river  steamers,  (suitable  for  the 
purpose,)  wonld  be  available  means  of  transporting  troopd  to  oppose  the  landing 
upon  our  shores  of  any  hostile  force. 

Floating  batteries  and  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  peiaia- 
nent  fortihcations,  I  conceive  to  be  heavy  expenditures  of  the  public  treasoir 
and  not  of  the  least  possible  benefit  to  the  government.  Of  course  I  would 
except  such  temporary  means  of  defence  as  a  case  of  emergency  might  demand, 
when  the  people  of  our  country  are  ever  ready  to  look  out  for  themaelvea. 

3d.  "  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortificMioiis  on 
the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes  V 

The  same  uiswer  will  apply  to  those  works  thai  I  have  made  in  regard  to 
the  forUficationB  on  our  seaboud.     Those  unfinished  should  be  modernised,  and 
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dioBe  in  serrice  aimed  with  projectiles  and  otberwiee  adapted  to  the  improre- 
mentB  of  the  ytu  1851. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  eetrsnt, 

JOSEPH  LANMAN. 
Lieutenant  IhiUd  State*  Navy. 
Hon.  C.  M.  GoNRAB, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Report  of  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury. 
National  Obsbbvatory,  Wathington,  August,  18S1. 

Sib  :  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  cov- 
eriog  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  youraelf  of  June  17,  1851,  requesting  him  to 
commuiiicate  certain  rcBolutions  of  Congrees  conccraing  land  defences  and  forti- 
fications to  several  officers  of  the  navy,  and  "  to  obtain  their  separate  opmions 
m  writing"  upon  the  following  points,  viz  : 

let.  "To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  preeent  ayatem  of  fortifications  for 
the  protection  of  our  seaboard  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  atcam  to  vesBels-of-war,  the  invention  or  improvement  of  projectilesi  or  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  the  year  1816  V 

2d.  "What  reliance  could  be  placedoaveasels-of-war,  or  of  commerce,  floating 
batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  substitutes  for  permanent  fortifica- 
tioDsl" 

3d.  "  Is  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  continue  the  system  of  fortifications  on 
the  northers  lakes  I" 

The  resolutions  are : 

"1st.  Retoleed,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  report  to  this 
House,  the  second  Monday  in  December  next,  on  the  subject  of  the  land  de- 
fences of  the  country,  in  which  he  will  review  the  general  system  adopted  ailer 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  since  pnisoed  in  regard  to  the  permanent  forti- 
fications then  deemed  necessary  for  the  national  defence;  and  that  he  report 
whether  the  general  plan  may  not  now  be  essentially  modified  by  redudng  the 
nomber  of  works  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  by  abandoning  some  of  the  forts 
now  in  progress  of  construction," 

"  2d.  Re  o/ved.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  also  report  the  number  of  fortifi- 
cations which  have  been  built,  including  those  nearly  completed  under  the  gene- 
ral system,  the  number  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  number  not  yet 
commenced,  but  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  in  such  form  as  will  conveniently 
show  the  States  and 'I'erritories  in  which  the  several  forts  arc  situated  or  to  be 
located,  when  the  work  was  commenced,  when  completed  or  expected  to  be 
finished,  the  number  and  calibre  el  the  guns  mounted  or  to  be  mounted,  the 
estimated  coat,  the  amount  expended,  and  the  sums  yet  required  to  finish  or 
construct,  as  the  case  may  be,  each  work." 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretair  of  the  Navy  to  give  this  subject  my  "  best 
reflectioDS,  and  to  commiinicate  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

To  make  clear  the  result  of  my  reflections  upon  this  subject  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  pass,  at  least  briefly,  in  review  the  condition  of  the  country  immediately 
prMeding  the  yeat  1816,  when  the  present  system  of  fortifications  was  adopted, 
and  to  contrast  the  condition  and  military  resources  of  the  United  States  then, 
with  their  conditbn  and  military  resources  now. 
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In  1616  our  popolation  waa  eight  millione;  we  had  jost  come  ont  (tf  a  tryine 
and  expensive  war  with  the  most  powerful  iiation  in  the  worl^;  onr  anl  had 
been  invaded,  the  Capitol  burned,  towns  had  been  besi^^,  villages  laid  waste, 
and  the  people  greatl}'  harassed  by  the  presence  among  them  of  an  iasolent  for. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  even  to  river  crafl,  was  but  an 
experiment,  and  men  had  not  yet  waked  from  their  dream  in  which  they  firet 
saw  upon  the  ocean  visions  of  steam  navigation.  Bailroads  bad  not  then  tiegim 
to  thread  themselves  over  the  country,  nor  bad  the  first  telegraphic  wire  streaked 
the  horizon.  The  country  bad  been  and  might  again  be  invaded ;  the  alarm 
could  be  spread  only  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day ;  and  to  repel  tlie 
enemy  onr  generals  could  bring  up  their  forces  only  at  the  rate  of  what,  in  lbi» 
day  of  steam  and  railroad  car,  would  be  considered  as  a  Bnail'a  pace ;  twenty 
miles  was  a  good  day's  march  for  an  army. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  dread  of  invasion 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  was  natural  that  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  directed  to  a  system  of  defence  along  our  borders  which,  in 
another  war,  should  make  the  weak  points  strong,  tlie  salient  impr^nable,  and 
the  exposed,  the  rich,  and  the  tempting  secure;  thus  rendering  the  country  ia 
another  war  safe  from  invasion.  Accordingly,  the  plan  waa  to  line  the  seaboarda 
with  forts  and  caetle.t,  wliich  should  oppose  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  bcU 
him  hack,  resist  sieges,  and  support  garrisons  for  defence,  until  reinforcemcott 
should  arrive  or  the  patience  and  the  energies  of  the  assailants  should  become 
exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances  the  present  system  of  fortifications  ww 
commenced. 

For  defending  the  approaches  to  any  particular  part  of  the  coast,  the  engi- 
neer, in  planning  bis  works,  had  to  take  into  acconnt  the  importance  to  ns  of 
the  place  to  be  defended ;  the  importance  which  the  enemy  would  probablr 
attach  to  its  occupation  by  himself;  and  the  force  that  he  woald  or  conl^ 
probably,  bring  against  it.  Also,  an  element  which  entered  lai^ly  into  tbr 
engineer's  plans  was  the  kind  of  force,  the  caUbre  of  guns,  &:c.,  that  his  fori 
would  have  to  withstand. 

But  since  that  time  great  changes  have  taken  place.  The  relative  importance 
of  ports  and  harbors,  and  places  to  he  defended  along  the  coast,  has  gieailT 
changed.  The  implements  of  warfare  and  the  means  of  attack  and  defenct 
have  changed;  structures  that  were  well  calculated  to  resist  the  batteries  of  tb*" 
best  appointed  ships  in  1816,  would  now  tumble  down  before  the  appliance:  oi' 
modem  warfare.  The  improvements  which  have  since  taken  place  in  ships. 
their  armaments  and  locomotion,  are  vast ;  and  therefore  works  may  be  found 
along  our  coast  which,  though  sufficient  in  their  day,  would  now  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  titey  were  intended. 

At  best,  a  fort  can  actually  defend  so  much  of  the  coast  only  as  lies  within 
the  range  of  its  guns ;  outside  of  this  range  an  enemy  may  disembark  an  aroiT, 
laud  his  heavy  ordnance  in  the  very  sight  of  the  strongest  ca«tle,  as  we  our- 
selves have  since  done  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceed  to  invest,  from  the  rear,  tbt 
strongholds  of  the  conntiT-  It  was  therefore  practicable  for  a  bold  and  dashing 
enemy,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  and  costly  works  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
in  Vii^nia,  to  land  in  sight  of  these  works  an  army,  in  Lynn  Haven  bay,  marrb 
up  to  Norfolk  without  coming  in  reach  of  the  protecting  battery,  and  invest  tin 
city  and  the  navy  yard — the  very  places  the  guns  of  these  forts  wen  mtended 
to  protect. 

True,  it  was  practicable  to  erect  works  of  defence  at  Lynn  Haven  bav;  tut 
being  erected,  the  sagacity  of  our  engineers  perceived  there  were  sttU  other 
places  and  times  at  which  an  enemy  might  land  and  march  up  to  Norfolk  with- 
out once  coming  in  range  of  the  Lynn  Haven  guns.  The  country'  aaw  thif. 
and  perceived  that  e^ctually  to  prevent  an  enemy  of  naval  rceotuces  fioD 
landing  on  our  coast  in  war  would  require  a  stmctore  bat  little  abort  of  • 
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Chinese  wall,  with  baetinn«  monnting  pms  to  range  and  rake  every  point,  from 
one  <'Dd  of  our  pTtended  eea-front  to  tJiu  otlier. 

Solomon's  exchequer  could  not  withBtand  the  dmflH  which  snch  a  complete 
fy»Uttt  of  defence  would  make  upon  the  treasniy  j  and  neither  the  minds  of  t)ie 
pwiple  nor  the  puree  of  the  public  was  prepared  to  hicnr  it  Accordingly,  the 
mnM  impoitont  pointa  were  selected  for  fortifications,  which,  even  if  completed, 
would  not  have  protected  the  country  from  invasion ;  they  would  only  have 
prevented  the  enemy  from  anchoring  with  his  fleet  in  the  most  safe  roadstentls, 
and  from  landing  with  his  forces  at  the  most  convenient  places,  and  from  batter- 
ing down  OHT  cities  with  the  guns  of  hia  men-of-war. 

And  upon  the  carrying  out  of  this  system,  as  incomplete  as  it  neceanarily  waa, 
there  was  involved,  according  to  the  eftiniatcH  of  llie  moat  skilful  and  accom- 
[ttished  engineers,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  imagination 
»  conceive,  for  it  required  eight  or  nine  places  of  figures  to  comprehend  it,  so 
enonnons  was  the  amount. 

While  this  system,  expensive  and  defective  as  it  was,  was  in  progress,  com- 
menced thoae  changes  in  the  country  to  which  I  have  alluded;  a  change  of 
population  from  eight  to  twenty  odd  millions,  in  the  means  of  spreading  the 
almn  of  an  intended  invasion  ;  a  change  &om  the  signal  fire  on  tne  mountain 
ind  the  horse  and  hia  rider,  to  the  fiery  footed  messenger  of  heaven,  to  raise  the 
eonntry.  For  the  foot  pace  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  as  the  weary  rate  of  our 
advancing  armies,  a  change  which  ties  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  all  to  the 
tail  of  the  iron  horse,  mounts  them  on  railroads,  and  speeds  off  with  them  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  times  twenty  miles  a  day,  with  the  ability  to  land  them  at  the 
^ipointed  plaice  at  the  appointed  time,  refreshed  with  the  ride  and  ready  for 
battle;  a  change  in  ordnance  and  missiles  of  death,  which  arc  far  more  destruc- 
tive and  iDttch  more  terrible  in  battle  than  any  ever  known  in  the  annals  of 
Bulibuy  warfare.  Anno  domini  1816. 

These  changes  are  enough  to  revolutionize  the  system  of  coast  defences. 
They  have  rendered  effete  in  part  the  system  of  1816. 

Bajlroada  are  now  already  completed,  or  actually  in  process  of  construction, 
leading  from  New  York  up  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  £ngland — back  to 
the  lakcB  and  beyond  the  mountains — cuts  the  great  Miami  bottom,  and  spread- 
ing themeelves  out  over  the  rich  prairies  beyond. 

From  Norfolk  they  go  north  and  south,  and  are  ramifying  themselves  far 
away  into  the  back  country,  with  the  intent  of  reaching  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation  in  the  good  valley  of  the  west. 

Now,  were  it  possible  for  an  enemy,  with  the  greatest  army  that  ever  was  led 
into  battle  by  the  greatest  captain,  to  take  the  country  by  surprise,  and  to  land 
at  Long  Ishuid  sound,  or  in  Lynn  Havea  bay,  and  to  be  disembarking  his  last 
piece  of  artillery  before  he  was  discovered,  these  railroads,  the  power  of  sleiim, 
with  the  aid  of  lightning,  would  enable  the  government,  before  he  conld  reach 
the  heights  of  Brooklvn,  or  th«  outskirts  of  Norfolk,  to  have  there  in  suiting 
and  ready  to  receive  him  and  beat  him  back  into  the  sea,  a  force  two  to  one 
greater  than  his,  however  strong. 

Suppose  that  in  1847  there  had  been  in  active  operation  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  ci^  of  Mexico  a  line  of  magnetic  telegraph  and  such  a  railroad  as  is 
the  Erie  road  of  New  York,  can  it  be  supposed  that  our  generals,  being  cogni- 
zant of  the  fiicts,  would  have  so  much  as  entertained  the  idea  of  landing 
there  as  they  did  and  laymg  siege  to  the  town. 

All  the  world  knows  where  our  railroads  are,  and  that  the  country  is  pro- 
tected from  military  surprise  and  invasion  from  the  sea  by  a  net-work  of  tele- 
graphic wires;  the  mere  knowledge  of  rhe  fact  that  Norfolk  aud  New  York 
can  bring  to  their  defence  such  resourcj^s  will  forever  prevent  even  the  thought 
in  the  mind  of  an  enemy  of  landing  in  force  at  Lynn  Haven  bay  or  on  Long 
l^-huid. 
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ThoBC  roads,  tlierefore,  render  a  siege  to  any  of  the  worka  of  defence  before 
tfaoae  places  out  ot  iLe  qurstion. 

To  Ifty  Biege  to  any  place  along  our  Bfea-front  involves  not  only  the  diivin- 
barking  of  an  amiy,  out  tbe  landing  aleo  of  the  siege-tmin.  Hiia  reanireB  lime. 
From  the  time  tliat  the  Lead  of  our  invading  colunu  jnmpcd  oQt  oi  the  bont.'. 
up  to  their  waists  in  the  water,  at  Vera  Cruz,  till  General  Scott  was  ready  to 
fcad  his  Bummons  to  tlie  city,  was  thirteen  days,  and  it  wan  four  days  mnrc 
before  his  heavy  artillery  drew  overtureB  from  the  besieged — total,  Beventt*n 
days. 

Imagine  an  army,  tbe  best  equipped  it  may  be  the  world  ever  saw,  that  ^hnnld 
attempt  to  beleaguer  one  of  our  etrongholda  for  seventeen  days.  Within  that 
time  we  could  bring  agninsi  him,  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  millions  of  ihe 
freemen,  which  this  country  et  or  holds  in  reserve,  to  tight  itit  battles.  It  mi^ht 
be  Boston,  before  which  thii)  imaginary  army  is  supposed  to  set  down  in  im- 
aginary siege,  or  it  may  be  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Cbarleeton.  or 
New  Orleans — it  is  immaterial  where.  In  less  titan  half  the  Vera  Cnu  time 
we  could  throw  millious  of  men  into  any  one  of  these  places,  and  anbsiflt  them. 
in  the  meantime,  by  a  daily  market  train  of  cars  and  steamboats,  catering  fur 
lliem  in  the  abundant  markets  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

It  is  imjKii-sible  tliat  any  army,  however  brave,  spiriti'd,  and  daring,  8h(>a1d 
ever  think  of  invading  a  country  like  this,  and  attacking  as  upon  nnr  owd 
ground,  when  we  have  under  our  command  such  powers  of  conccntmtion  and 
such  force  in  reserve  as  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  tbe  electric  telegraph,  tbe 
railroad  car.  the  locomotive,  and  the  steamboat. 

I'lie  present  system  of  fortifying  the  coast  is  founded  on  the  priocinle  oi 
making  tbe  fortiticatiune  "strong  in  proportion  to  tbe  value  of  the  grcU  oujecu 
to  b<!  aecured."* 

This  is  tbe  principle  npon  which  every  system  of  national  defence  imtet  tv?l; 
and  as  to  this  principle  itself  there  can  be  no  dificience  of  opinion.  Tbe  nwi- 
tioii  is,  in  what  sluill  the  strength  of  a  fortification  consist?  For  a  fortification 
that  is  strong  against  the  most  ]iowerful  weapons  and  modes  of  attack  kno*'n 
to  our  age  may  be  weak  before  those  that  the  inventions  and  improvements  of 
another  age  may  call  forth. 

Ill  the  feudal  times  costlos  were  built  to  enable  thoiie  within  to  withotand  tbe 
attack  of  epcarsmen  and  aroliers.  These  old  castles  were  strong  in  their  dsT. 
but  in  ours  they  are  im]M>tent  and  of  no  avail. 

The  fortifications  of  IBIti  were  built  to  withst-and  the  armaments  which  wen* 
mounted  upon  tbe  ships  of  that  day;  and  what  were  they'f 

In  ISl^  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  preparing  to  besiege  Badajos,  wiotp 
to  Admiral  Berkley,  commanding  tbe  Lisbon  station,  to  request  the  loan  I't' 
twenty  twenty-four  pounders  from  the  fleet.  Admiral  Berkley,  in  replv  to  ibi' 
request  for  twenty-four  pounders,  stat^l  that  no  ship  under  bis  command  carn<-'l 
guns  of  so  /icart/  a  nature;  but  ofiered  to  supply  twenty  eighteen  pomidiT?. 
with  carriages  and  ammunition  complcte.f  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  find  now-i- 
dave  any  I'bip  in  any  Dect  with  guns  so  small  as  a  twenty-four  pounder. 

Now  it  has  been  proven,  or  made  probable,  that  it  is  practicable  to  pat  no 
hoard  ships,  cany  to  sea  with  safety,  and  manage  with  effect,  long  guns  with  s 
'  calibre  tor  shot  «!'  one  hnndn.'d  and  tliirty-five  pounds  at  least ;  and  it  wonlii  t* 
an  reasonable  to  expect  a  fortitieation  which  was  built  to  resist  shot  of  eighiem 
or  twenty-four,  or  eviii  of  tbirty-two  or  ibrty-two  pounds,  to  withstand  the  cnu- 
cufiHion  of  shot  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  weight  as  it  would  he  w 

•  8eu  icport  irf  tho  IhibiiI  cf  armv  oftirera,  1840,  en  tha  mlllitary  drfcDctii  of  tbe  rwn- 
try— a  pnper  tbat  ii  drit»]i  wilb  grtat  HUlitv.and  to  which  I  shall  uccasiooallj'  nlm.  iiit 
Goatatned  in  I'll!!.  Due,  No.  2(IS,  Huum  of  Kepa..  lit  sandou  Zeth  CoDgreta. 

f  Journal  uf  SiegM  la  Spaiu  sod  PurlagBl,  vol.  1,  p.  Hi. 
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expect  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  etrike  hannlessly  against  a  wa]l  which  was  built 
ooly  tn  Kfiet  a  ten  pound  shot. 

In  181G  our  fortiftcations  hod  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  withstnoding 
sieges.  Hence,  they  were  required  to  be  as  strong  in  the  rear  as  in  the  front, 
and  to  be  equally  invulnerable  from  every  direction.  But  now  steam  and  elec- 
tricity render  our  seaboard  fortifications  invulncmble  in  the  rear  and  protect 
them  against  sieges.  Attempts  to  carry  by  storm  may  be  made;  but  as  for  an 
enemy  who  sees  and  understands,  as  the  leader  of  every  army  must  see  and 
tmderstand,  the  powers  of  concentration  which  steam  gives  us~-aa  for  such  an 
enemy  to  think  of  setting  down  before  one  of  our  strongholds  and  proceeding 
T^nlarly  to  invest  it,  by  executing  parallels,  building  fascines,  diggini;  trenches, 
throwing  up  eubankments,  making  approaches  and  the  like,  it  i!i  out  of  the 
qncfltion.  (!>ur  railroads  perfectly  protect  the  entire  coast  line  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  from  any  such  attempt.  We  may  be  blockaded  by  sea,  and  harassed 
from  ship^,  but  we  cannot  be  beleagured  on  the  land. 

These  are  the  changes  which  have  rendered  necessary  a  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  national  defence,  and  the  ehirf  ttationary  toorkt  <f  dffenee  which  we 
now  want  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  those  that  will  protect  our  citUi  and 
t/»ent  from  the  great  guns  of  big  ships. 

\ye  may  admit,  in  imagination,  now,  a  dashing  enemy  again  into  the  Ghcsa' 
peakc;  we  may  suppose  him  landed,  with  all  his  forces,  and  to  be,  without  op- 
position, in  the  act  of  taking  np  his  line  of  march  again  for  this  city. 

Now,  is  it  not  obvious — supposing  the  country  to  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of 
preparation  at  the  commencement  of  war — supposing  this  much,  is  it  not  obvious, 
i>v  sending  telegraphic  messages,  and  using  the  powers  of  steam  for  conveyance, 
the  American  general  might  sit  down  here,  iu  Washington,  and  at  daylight  the 
next  morning  commence  an  attack  upon  that  enemy,  both  in  front  and  in  rear, 
with  almost  any  amount  of  force,  consisting  of  rpgulars,  volunteers,  and  militia, 
that  can  )>e  named.  Retreat,  for  such  a  foe,  would  bo  out  of  the  question,  and 
le-embarkation  an  impossibility. 

llierefore,  so  far  as  the  system  ^f  1816  was  intended  to  defend  the  country 
from  invasion  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  steam,  railmads,  and  the  telegraph 
have  rendered  it  as  effete  as  did  the  invention  of  fire-arms  the  defences  which 
the  military  science  of  that  age  hod  erected  against  the  shafts  of  the  archer. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  aa  for  invasion,  we  might  raze  every  fotti- 
fication  along  the  Atlantic  coast  withont  exposing  the  countiy  to  the  danger  of 
being  ovei-mn  by  an  enemy  in  war.  He  might,  in  such  a  case,  take  poB^Lssion 
ot  our  se.iports,  destroy  our  dock  yards  and  oraenals,  and  do  an  incalculable 
amonnt  of  mischief,  but  us  for  his  venturing  to  leave  the  strongholds  on  the 
^cabord,  and  attempting  to  penetrate,  even  for  a  few  milea  into  the  interior, 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

He  would  be  l)esieged  from  the  moment  oi  his  landing;  he  might  return  tn 
U9  our  cities  in  ruins,  our  dock  yards  in  ashee;  but  as  for  invading  the  country, 
and  marching  his  armies  over  it  from  place  to  place,  our  Hteam  machines  forbid 
it.  Hence  I  maintain,  we  now  want  foriitications  only  to  do  what  railroads  and 
i'team  never  can,  viz :  as  before  said,  to  protect  our  seaport  towns  irtm  the  great 
guns  of  big  ships. 

Suppoee  the  system  of  1816  to  have  been  completed;  that  the  fortifications 
therem  contemplated  had  all  been  buiit,  provisioned,  equipped,  and  garrisoned. 
Sow,  sanng  only  those  which  protect  the  large  cities  from  the  guTis  of  men-of- 
war.  supiM).*c  the  alternative  should  be  presented  to  our  militar}'  men,  whether 
they  would  undertake  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion,  with  such  a  complete 
fvetem  of  fort  ifi  cut  ions,  bnt  without  the  aesiatance  of  railroads,  ateamcrs,  and 
tflcgraph,  or  with  the  a-isintance  of  railroads,  steamers,  and  telegraph,  hut  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  fortifications. 

I  suppose,  could  such  an  alteruative  be  submitted  to  every  officer  of  the  army, 
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from  the  nidcet  down  to  the  yotmgOBt,  tbat  there  would  be  but  one  answer,  and 
that  would  be,  "down  with  the  forts,  and  give  us  the  nulroad,  the  locomotiTe. 
the  Bteamboat,  and  the  telegraph." 

I  do  not  mean  to  advance  the  opiuion  that  railroads,  eteam,  and  the  telegnjdi, 
with  tlie  military  powers  of  concentration  which  they  give  us,  have  rendptird 
fortifications  «i{/re/^  useleus.  By  no  means;  steam  and  clectromagnetiata  on 
the  land  can  do  but  little  against  the  tremendous  power  of  armed  ^hipa  on  ihe 
water;  and  if  these  can  bring  any  one  of  our  large  cities  within  the  rcncli  of 
tl)cir  guns,  its  deetruction  is  inevitable,  despite  all  that  the  powers  of  the  lofo- 
our  motive  and  the  telegraph  can  do.  It  is  chiefly  to  keep  tuch  thiptjrom  hurting 
cities  and  Aafou,  within  reach  of  their  broadsides,  that  we  want  forts  and  culln. 

Therefore  seeing  that,  in  1816,  when  the  present  system  of  defending  ihe 
coast  was  planned,  railroads  nnd  the  magnetic  telegraph  were  anknowu,  iIk; 
now  ought  to  involve  modifications  of  that  system.  In  military  operations  the; 
are  powerful  auxiliaries.  They  introduce  new  elements  and  new  features  into 
the  arts  of  war;  they  bear  upon  the  whole  system  of  attack  and  defence. 
They,  therefore,  canuot  fail  to  make  necessary  certain  modiScatJons  in  loj 
systi.-m  of  cOaat  defence  which  was  planned  without  regard  to  them. 

With  tliiscxpositionof  my  views,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  first  (jucstion,  vii; 

"  1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  present  system  of  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  our  seaboard  to  he  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
steam  to  vessel s-of-war,  the  invention  or  improvemeut  of  projectiles,  or  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  the  year  1816  V 

Let  us  first  consider  the  modification  applicable  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
then  those  that  are  applicable  to  the  Pacific 

Tlie  only  fortifications  that  are  wanted  along  oiur  Atlantic  seaboard,  excejd 
thoAo  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas,  at  Ship  island,  and  at  one  or  two  uoie 
ouch  places,  are  those  which  will  protect  our  cities  and  towns  from  the  hioid- 
sides  of  men-of-war. 

The  forts  already  completed,  or  well  advanced  towards  completion,  are  believed 
to  be  sufficient  fortiiis.  1'hey  should, however,  be  mounted  witli  heavier  ordnanct, 
and  pieces  of  tlie  most  effective  calibre  for  throwing  explosive  shot  Mid  eliell''. 

In  1&40,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resointion  of  April  9tb,  called 
upon  the  War  Department  for  a  report — among  other  things,  '*  of  a  full  and  coci- 
nocted  system  of  national  defence." 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  board  of  engineer  officers,  who  prcscuted  tbeii 
views  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  have  before  referred  to  this  weU-drawn  paper. 
and  shall  have  frwiucnt  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again.  That  report  sui-tainB  tbe 
system  of  1816.  The  source  whence  it  comes  entitles  it  to  far  more  wei°;htth«ii 
is  attached  to  any  of  ray  opiiiinns.  Nevertheless,  honestly  differing  with  rh«t 
board  in  some  of  its  positions,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  that  diffw- 
ence  of  opinion  without  laying  myself  liable  to  the  charge,  from  any  quarter, 
of  want  of  respect  for  the  disUnguished  officers  who  composed  that  board. 

That  report,  which  is  by  far  the  most  able  paper  that  I  have  seen  in  favor  «f 
the  system  of  1816,  does  not  contemplate  any  guns  for  our  fortifications  heai'ier 
than  a  forty -two  pounder,  or  au  eight-inch  howitzer;  of  course  I  speak  techiu- 
cally,  and  do  not  allude  to  mortars. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  fact  pretty  well  established,  that  two  or  three  ei- 
plosive  nine  or  ten-inch  shells,  well  aimed  and  properly  planted,  are  enough  li> 
tear  out  the  side  of  the  loi^est  ship,  and  completely  to  disable,  if  not  wholly  to 
destroy  her. 

I  quote  from  the  experiments  made  with  nine-inch  explosive  shot,  iu  the  har- 
\pT  of  Brest,  npon  the  Pacificateur,  an  eighty-gun  ship.' 

0  Viil«  an  ucuuiit  uf  eipurliiiFiiU  miulu  in  th«  t'rench  iinvj  fur  tlio  tiiiJ  vf  iliell  gun^ 
Ac,  by  J.  II.  PalxhkD  »  Licuteuuut  Culuud— IrauUtHJ  Irom  the  Frunch  b;  LieutrQiiit 
JotiD  A.  Daulgren,  U.  S.  H. 
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The  pcioe  to  be  fired  woe  tuonnted  on  a  emnll  pontoon,  and  planted  off  upon 
the  water  lo  the  distance  of  about  six  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  eiglity- 
gan  »hip,  which  waa  to  be  the  target. 

The  experimenta  were  made  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
officers  in  the  French  navy. 

The  first  shot  sufficed  to  determine  opinions;  but,  to  complete  the  evidence, 
twelve  shots  were  fired. 

The  following  is  a  summary  from  the  official  report  on  the  occasion  : 

"The  first  shot  etruck  low,  and,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  was  heard  the 
commission  repnirpd  on  board.  A  thick  smoke  filled  the  between  decks,  where 
the  bomb  had  burst.  The  fire  engine  was  worked  and  the  smoke  lasted  ten  or 
twelve  miuntce;  the  bomb  had  made  a  breach  of  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter in  the  ship's  side,  which  there  was  twenty -nine  inches  thick;  it  had 
torn  off  two  feet  of  the  inner  plank  and  then  exploded ;  made  a  hole  in  the  orlop 
deck  of  two  to  three  feet  square,  kncoked  away  and  shattered  to  atoms  more 
tlian  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet  of  timber. 

"The  second  guu  traversed  the  quarter-deck,  carrying  with  it  two  pcicea  of 
plank,  one  of  which  was  five  and  a  quarter  feet  long,  then  striking  the  muiumast 
obhquely,  it  knocked  off  a  splinter  from  three  to  four  feet  long  and  nine  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  And  bursting,  tore  away  a  mast  band  ten  and  a  half  feet  in 
circumference,  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  this  mass  of  iron  was 
driven  with  such  a  force  that  one  of  its  halves  struck  the  opposite  bulwark,  sev- 
enteen feet  distant,  where  it  flattened  and  adhered.  The  splinters  of  the  bomb 
»haltered  the  hilts,  cut  some  of  the  braces,  and  would  have  injured  many  men 
and  articles  of  rigging  if  the  ship  had  been  equipped.  The  explosion  bUm  set 
Gie  to  a  coil  of  rope. 

"  The  third  bomb  entered  the  Bide,  between  two  ports,  struck  and  tore  off  an 
oaken  knee  seven  feet  five  inches  long  and  six  and  a  half  to  thirteen  andthree- 

Juarter  inches  thick,  which,  with  its  iron  fastenings,  weighed  more  than  two  hun- 
ted and  six  pounds  j  then  bursting,  its  splinters  knocked  down  forty  of  the 
woftden  figures  nailed  around  the  guns  to  represent  men.  The  explosion  also 
shattered  one  of   the    beams   supporting    the    deck    above,    starting    several 

Silooks,  one  of  which  waa  ten  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  another  five  and  a  quarter 
eet,"  &c. 

"To  abridge  this  detail,  I  will,"  say e  the  reporter,  " only  refer  to  the  two 
most  remarkable  shots  of  the  remaining  nine. 

"  Perceiving  that  the  bombs  always  passed  through  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
the  charge  of  the  gun  was  diminished  each  time.  With  four  and  a  half  pounds 
of  powder,  and  always  at  six  hundred  and  forty  yards,  a  bomb  stnick  in  the 
wood,  between  two  ports,  and  burst,  tearing  away  the  frame  and  planking,  and 
making  a  breach  of  several  feet  in  height  and  width,  so  shattered  that  all  pre- 
sent thought  that  lAe  *kol  would  have  endangered  the  vettel  had  it  taken  effect 
near  the  wator-Iine. 

"Besides  this,  two  pieces  of  the  iron  work,  weighing  sixteen  pounds,  were 
driven  in  board  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  nineteen  figures  knocked 
down. 

"Finally,  the  twelfth  and  last  bomb,  with  the  same  small  charge  and  at  the 
Mme  distance,  struck  the  comer  of  a  port,  knocked  away  a  heavy  piece  of  iron 
woi^,  uid  lodged  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship  against  an  iron  knee  five  and  a 
aaarter  iuchcs  in  size  and  firmly  supported ;  the  blow  made  three  fi:<sures  in 
tlie  iron,  two  of  which  were  four  and  a  quarter  inches  thick ;  and  the  bomb 
ftill  unbroken  buried  itself  iiirther  in  the  side,  burst,  and  knocked  down  twenty 
figures." 

As  to  the  havoc  made  upon  a  ship  by  these  projectiles,  the  French  commis- 
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eion  waa  of  Dpinirra  tlmt  it  wns  "  so  terrible  and  so  great  that  it  is  thought  thai 
one  or  two  bombs  of  this  kind  bursting  in  a  battery  would  make  such  confusion 
a»  to  cnupe  the  surrender  of  the  vefiiel,  or  at  least  conduce  materially  loit;"  and 
'*to  produce,  by  the  power  of  the  bomb  and  ils  spliutere,  sucli  dumflge  in  the 
frame  thnt  if  the  explosion  should  take  place  near  the  water-line  the  veewl 
would  prnbnbly  sink.  There  is  no  doubt  on  this  subject,"  it  was  added,  "a? 
may  evidently  be  perceived  from  tlie  result  of  bomb  Xo,  — ,  which,  bad  it  struck 
a  few  feet  lower,  would  certainly  have  done  irreparable  mischief." 

That  any  ship  "  must  vnavoiiably  give  over  the  attack  on  being  struck  witli 
a  few  shells." 

"  That  it  would  lie  very  useful  to  mount  these  guns  either  on  floating  pon^ 
toons,  (Tuiiboats  with  sweeps,  or  steamers  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  for  the  dtfrna 
((f  roadi  and  cooMti,  or  for  attacking  Bhips  in  a  calm,  or  on  a  lee  shore,  llir 
eucces:^  of  the  bomb  cannon  would  be  infallible." 

Furlhennore,  that  commission  of  distinguished  men  also  expressed  the  unani- 
mous opinion  "  that  these  shell  guns  would  be  of  incalcukhlc  utility  in  amri 
batteries,  gunboatfl,  or  launches,  bombardment,  floating  batteries,  steamers,"  &c. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  board  were  indorsed  by  that  body  after  full  deliberation, 

Subse(|Upntly  a  second  trial  was  made  upon  the  same  ship  in  the  presence  of 
another  board  of  ofBceiu,  with  like  results.  This  board,  after  a  full  discusjion 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  sliells,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  likewise,  that  "their  power 
is  so  terrible  that  should  one  or  two  bombs  of  this  kind  burst  iii  a  batlery,  iLc 
vessel  would  be  rendered  untenable ;  that  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  iu  the  frame 
of  a  ship  would  be  productive  of  great  mischief;  aad  if  this  occur  at  tbc 
wftter-liue,  tlie  vessel  must  fotmder,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  effect  of  bomb 
So.  8." 

Kespceting  tlie  use  of  tliis  kind  of  ordnance  iu  fortifications  the  conuni^iou 
wei*  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  these  guns  are  capable  of  prodigious  effect 
in  coast  batteries,  at  no  tkip  of  any  force  tovld  po»tibli/  witlittand  »urh  a  frt 
at  640  gum  or  1,300  yardi;  that  it  will  also  be  desirable  to  mount  the  new 
artillery  ou  floating  batteries,  hmnches,  gunboats,  or  steamers ;  and  it  is  believHl 
that  the  bomb  cannon  is  well  adapted  to  the  defence  of  roads  and  coasts,  tbe 
attack  of  ships  in  a  calm,  or  on  a  lee  shore,"  &c. 

Morcoi-er,  the  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography  of  the  United  States  navy,  show  that  puns  of  this  heavv 
calibre  will  cany  further  and  truer,  and  penetrate  deeper  than  a2-i»ounders;  ana. 
therefore,  considering  that  the  navies  of  the  worid  are  substituting  these  heavy 
guns,  whenever  they  can,  for  the  old  33-pounderB,  and  coueidering  that  it  is 
thipt,  and  not  sieges,  that  our  fortifications  are  to  be  called  upon  to  withstand, 
it  appears  to  mc  it  would  be  both  prudent  and  judicious  so  to  modify  the  plan 
of  IhlG  as  to  furnish  our  forts,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  heavy  ordnance,  nil  of 
the  most  effective  and  destructive  kind, 

IrVhi-tlicr  a  ship's  battery,  tlirowing  lO-inch  solid  shot,  would  not  readily 
breach  the  walls  of  our  strongest  forts  is  worthy  of  uiquirj-.  The  concussion 
from  such  a  broadside  would  be  tremendous.  It  is  true  there  arc  no  ships  al 
present  that  can  throw  such  a  broadside,  yet  it  is  thought  practicable  and  de- 
sirable by  nuvy  officers  to  hnild  such  shiiia,  and  experiments  have  been  made 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  such  ships  will  be  built.  Whether  our  runiparts  on 
shore  cnuld  withstand  such  ordnance  is  not  for  nic  to  say.  I  therefore  suggest 
the  intjuiry. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fire  of  large  forts  Las  always 
been  proportionally  less  destructive  than  those  mounting  only  a  few  guns,  aiid 
having  those  in  barbette,  in  open  battery,  either  with  or  witliout  breai^lworks. 

This  may  he  accoimted  for  by  the  smoke;  for  wild  firing  applies  not  only  to 
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ihe  gmu  of  a  fort,  moonted  in  casemates,  bnt  also  to  the  ;ptns  of  double- decked 
i'bips. 

A  Bm(r]e  broddaide  from  the  gnn-deck  of  a  man-nf-war  will  so  fill  her  between 
decks  wiiii  smoke  ae  to  render  the  object  at  wliieh  she  is  firing  invisible,  and 
cnn-*ijnetitly,  unless  slic  will  wait  for  her  own  smoke  to  clear  off,  which  requires 
wme  time,  the  rest  of  her  firing,  as  all  aea  fights  prove,  is  without  aim,  very 
mnch  by  guess,  and  therefore  to  little  nurpose. 

The  same  is  the  ca*e  with  guns  fired  from  casemates  of  forts  on  shore,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  random  firing;  the  very  shots,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  east,  that  tell  in  the  engagements  of  double-decked  ships 
and  eaeemated  forts. 

Two  frigates  or  two  seventy-fonrB  will  engage  each  other  within  pistol  shot, 
nr  s  fleet  will  attack  a  fort,  and  when  we  come  to  count  the  shot  that  have  been 
fired,  and  to  compare  those  that  have  told  with  those  that  have  been  thrown 
sway,  and  then  recollect  the  size  of  the  target,  we  are  astonished. 

In  the  action  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere,  which  lasted  for 
aboot  half  an  hour,  the  two  ships  being  within  pistol  shot,  the  former  sufferred 
"Terr  little  in  her  hull,  and  lost  but  seven  men."* 

In' the  fight  between  the  United  States  and  Macedoninn,  the'two  ships  were 
at  close  quarters  for  one  hour.  The  former  had  five  men  killed.  "  The  United 
i?tate8,"  Bays  the  same  authority,  "  suffered  surprisingly  little,  considering  the 
length  of  the  cannonade." 

In  the  case  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Java,  the  action  lasted  two  hours. 
The  Co!i8titution  lost  nine  men,  and  only  "  received  a  few  round  shot  in  her 
hull."  Perhaps  in  this  time  tlie  Java  did  not  fire  less  than  two  thousand  shot, 
and  fifty  of  them,  well  placed  in  the  hull  of  her  antagonist,  woiiid  have  fiink  her. 
The  Hornet  and  the  Pejicock  were  single-decked  ships;  their  smoke  would 
clear,  and  the  Hornet  could  sec  to  take  aim.  In  lens  than  Jijiecn  minuiet  *he 
nxk  her  antagonitt. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  seventy-fours  were  principally  engnged,  and 
thev  in  smooth  water  at  anchor,  and  close,  too.  lasted  through  a  pait  of  three 
days.  (No  firing  here  like  the  Hornet's,  though  her  target  was  so  small  in 
comparison.  The  secret  is,  she  fired  with  aim ;  they,  blinded  in  smoke,  without.) 
The  action  between  the  Wasp  and  the  Fi-nlie,  also  single-decked  vessels, 
lasted  forty-three  minutes,  in  which  time  the  killed  and  wounded  aboard  the 
Frolic  amounted  to  between  ninety  and  one  hundred.  'Hiese  small  vessels  nro 
more  unsteadv  in  a  sea-way  than  lai^  ones ;  they  do  not  offer  so  Ini^^e  a  target, 
and  vet  their 'fire  i.s  so  destructive.     How  else  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  % 

In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  of  long  duration,  and  mostly  between 
ship8.of-tLe  line,  the  loss  was  only  about  six  men  to  C'very  ten  guns  engaged, 
not  one-tenth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  action  of  the  Wasp. 

The  use  that  I  intend  to  make  of  these  facts  may  be  objected  to,  on  the 
pmimd  that  I  deduce  a  principle  from  the  sea  and  apply  it  to  the  land,  viz: 
that,  iMM^ause  at  sea,  guns  fired  in  the  ojien  air  are  much  mcini  destructive  than 
lh(we  about  which  the  decks  confine  the  smoke,  it  docs  not  follow  that  gnus, 
when  scr*-ed  from  behind  sand  bags  or  mud  banks  on  shore,  arc  more  doBtmctivo 
than  they  would  be  if  ser^'cd  in  casemates,  by  a  crew  blinded  with  smoke.  I 
will  (juote  cases  directly  in  point :  onr  army  in  Mesico.  with  gnus  bi-hind  sand 
b^if."!,  battered  down  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  lost  only  some  half  dozen  men 

At  the  battle  of  Fuenterabia,  in  1836,  the  town,  with  two  guns  of  small  calibre 
behind  an  old  wall,  and  a  third  of  large  calibre,  which  was  added  on  the  evening 
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of  tlic  nttnck,  was  Riicc^ssfuUy  dcfeiidid  for  a  whole  day  froni  a  combined  attack 
of  British  and  Spnninrdii,  hi  nix  annin)  steamers  and  a  number  of  gunboats.* 

Then  there  wna  the  tamous  case  of  the  Martello  tower,  in  the  bay  of  Uart4-llo. 
in  Corsica  j  one  heavy  piiu,  on  the  /op  of  a  tower,  boat  off  in  1794  "  ojw  or  («w 
Brilitk  »kipi-nf-war,  without  eustaininp  any  material  injury  from  their  tin-i-." 

"This  eircumatance,"  says  Colonel  I'adley.  in  hia  rules  for  conducting  the 
practical  operations  of  a  siege,  "  ought  merely  to  have  proved  the  Huperioriry 
which  guns  on  shore  must  always,  in  certain  sitiuttioni',  possess  over  those  at' 
shipping,  no  matter  ichellier  the  former  are  mounted  on  a  UnBor  or  not." 

This  is  quoted  witli  approbation  Jiy  Colonel  Totten,  in  hia  celebrated  report 
of  1840,  as  an  example  of  the  superiority  efforts  over  ships.  But  it  appear*  lu 
me  only  to  jtrove  and  beautifully  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  one  gnn,  to 
mounted  that  it  can  Are  with  aim,  over  many  guns  that  ore  enveloped  in  emokf. 
and  fired  withont  aim. 

But  if  this  Martello  case  affords  grounds  really  for  the  "just  decision"  claboi-d 
by  tliese  two  distingnished  military  authorities,  then  why  liave  any  forts  at  aJI^ 
Why  should  our  army  engineers  advocate  so  elaborately  in  1836,  and  with  »> 
much  ing(>nuity  in  1S40,  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  IS16,  if  one  gun  i>d 
shore,  "  whether  mounted  on  a  tower  or  not,"  can  and  ought  to  beat  off  "  one  or 
two  British  ship»-of-wur  1"  JIny  I  not,  therefore,  in  proposing  to  reply,  in  pari, 
upon  open  batteries  on  the  shore  for  coast  defence,  nrge  the  moditicaiioD  a.<  * 
thing  proved  hy  actual  experiment,  and,  by  legitimate  conclusion,  quote  in  iaver 
of  such  modification  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers  ?  We  ran 
never  expect  our  works  on  the  seashore  to  have  anj-thing  stronger  to  n:i\*\  llwn 
"British  ships-of-war;"  and  if  one  gun,  in  open  battery  on  the  shore,  "wheilii-r 
mouutcd  on  a  tower  or  not,"  be  superior  to  "  one  or  two"  of  those  ships,  sonrly 
our  seajwrt  towns  of  second  and  third  rate  importance  may  safely  rely  tipwi 
open  batteries  on  the  beach  to  protect  them  from  "  British"  or  any  other  "  men- 
Colonel  Jones,  another  authority  of  equal  weight  in  military  matters,  qaotra 
XeUon's  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  Sir  John  Duckworth's  daring  passage  of  thr 
DardannellcB,  the  attack  at  Acre  in  1840,  and  Lord  Exmouth's  oamionaili- ii:' 
Algiers,  an  cas('S  which  h-ad  to  the  supposition  that  land  batteries  eanuol  n~-i?i 
an  uttiick  by  tieetH.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  bearing  Lord  Exmouth's  flag,  lioi':£ 
brought  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Mole,  at  Algiers,  "poured  such  an  irTesistil>l<' 
fire  on  the  works  around,"  says  Colonel  Jones,  "as  to  silence  every  gwn,  ao'l 
was  ultunately  compelled  to  withdraw,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  men  kilW 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  wounded." 

The  i>idcs  of  a  ship  are  of  wood;  it  is  combustible,  the  walls  of  a  furt  aienui: 
and  on  board  pliijis  in  a  light  it  is  the  spliuters  that  do  the  mischief.  One  goa. 
even  in  open  battery  on  the  shore,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  odo  enn  on 
hoard  ship.  U'he  former  can  take  better  aim,  has  nothing  to  fear  trom  splinters, 
and  presents  a  very  small  target;  whereas  it  has  the  whole  ship,  with  all  it.- 
vuhierahiltty  for  a  target.  But  as  to  the  superiority  of  ships  over  forts,  il 
npj)i-ars  to  me  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  question;  each  in  its  own  sphciv  t^ 
superior  to  tlie  other. 

And  that  the  Queen  Charlotte  should  silence  the  mole  battery,  is  to  be  ar- 
counted  for  upon  tlie  principle  of  firing  with  and  without  aim.  She  was  wiilib 
lilty  yards  of  il ;  it  therefore  occupied  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  hir  faoriz<':i. 
and  she  •outd  not  7ni»*  it,  it  was  ao  large.  In  comparison  to  the  fort  she  w».-  n 
small  targH,  and  it  i-eqnired  some  atleniion  to  aim  to  bit  her;  bnt  the  :'m>>k<-  -a 
both  sides  prevented  this. 

Therefore,  supposing  tliat  in  the  attacks  of  ships  against  forts,  the  gun:<  •■" 
each  aide  he  served  with  equal  bravery,  the  question  of  superiority  rwwivt? 
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it^lf  almoBt  Mitii^ly  into  a  question  of  nuirkEmBiiHbip.  A  shot  that  is  fired 
wilbout  aim  is  generally  a  shot  thrown  away, 

NeverthcleBB,  the  gallant  colonel  very  properly  cautions  tlie  "  engineer 
chai^rd  with  the  defences  of  maintaining  a  fortress,  so  to  arrange  hia  batteries 
that  the  defence  may  be  from  soveral  points  distant  from  each  other,  armed  with 
fifty-six  pounders  as  the  lowest  calibre."  . 

The  Hyetem  of  1816,  according  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  array  officers  in 
1840,  does  not  contemplate  a  single  gna  heavier  than  a  forty-two  pounder,  or  an 
eight-inch  howitzer.  It  contemplates  mortars,  but  mortars  against  ships  and 
random  shots. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  junk  ships  in  1783,  Gibraltar  resisted  a  bom- 
bardment for  two  years.* 

In  1789,  Admiral  Bodney  threw  into  Havre  de  Grace  19,000  heavy  shellB, 
and  1,130  careaesea,  in  fifty-two  hours,  "to  destroy  a  few  boats. "f 

Id  1792,  the  Duke  of  ^xe  Tessehen  threw  into  Lille,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  hours,  "without  effect,  30,000  hot  shot  and  six  hundred  Bhells."^ 

In  1795,  Fichegree  threw  3,000  shells  mta  lUanheim,  and  5,000  into  the  Fort 
of  the  fihine.§ 

In  1807,  at  Copenhagen,  in  three  days  of  partial  heavy  firing,  6,413  shelb, 
besides  careassea  were  thrown.||     All  these  were  thrown  to  no  purpose. 

At  Furt  Browne,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  our  men  dodged  the  shelU  thrown  by 
the  Mexicans  from  Matamoras. 

At  Fort  McHenry  "the  bomb  bursting  in  air"  fumishod  the  poet  with  a 
stanzas;  they  produced  no  other  effect. 

Bonaparte's  opinion  of  them  may  be  learned  from  the  instructions  which  he 
caused  to  be  issued  to  the  governors  of  besieged  towns. 

"  Quant  aox  effets  des  bombes,  et  dca  autres  projectiles  incendiaires,  nous  ex- 
aminerons  plus  tard,  les  moyena  de  ies  diminuer;  mais  nous  observerons  d^s  ce 
moment,  qu'ils  n'ont  jamais  contr&int  tine  place,  bicn  d^fendne  Sse  rendrc.  Lee 
anciens  sieges,  en  offirent  la  preuve;  et  les  ex&mplee  tout  reins  de  Lille,  d 3 
Theonville,  et  de  Mayence,  la  confoiment." 

TherefTe  let  us  modify  the  syatem,  so  far  aa  moat  of  the  mortars  and  a1)  the 
6,309  pieces  of  ordnance,  from  a  twelve  up  to  a  long  forty-two  pounder,  required 
by  the  plan  of  1816,  are  concerned,  and  substitute  for  them  the  heavy  caJibrea 
of  the  present  day — the  nine,  ten,  and  eleven-inch  solid  shot  and  shell  j>iiue. 

Taking  the  Martello  tower  for  our  guide,  let  us  also,  instead  of  boilding  forts 
of  the  secoad  and  third  claea,  contemplated  in  the  syatem  of  1816,  send  to  every 
town  along  the  seaboard,  that  an  enemy  could  reach  in  his  ships,  one  or  more 
heavy  pieces,  and  plant  them  there  in  open  battery  upon  the  beach,  tor  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  "no  matter  whether  they  be  mounted  in  a  tower  or  not." 

By  a  proper  organization,  easy  to  be  effected  and  kept  up  withont  any  drofl 
upon  the  treasury  whatever,  except  for  powder  and  ball  to  practice,  volunteer 
crewa  for  these  guns  may  be  procured  from  the  towns  themselves.  'Well-trained 
officers  of  the  army  should  be  seot  to  instruct  them.  In  such  hands  each  gun  so 
planted  and  served  out  in  the  open  air,  having  an  embankment  or  a  few  sand- 
bags for  protection,  will  be  more  than  amatch  for  "two  British  shipe-of-war." 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  daahing  gallantry  and  skilful  bravery  have  been  bo 
much  admired,  attacked  and  felt  the  force  of  one  of  theae  open  batterica  in  1806. 
He  waa  in  the  Pompee,  an  eighty-gun  ship,  and  accompanied  by  two  frigates; 
he  anchored  about  seven  hundred  yards  from  a  battery  of  two  guns,  situated  on 
the  extremity  of  Cnpe  Licosa. 

**  The  line-fjf-battle-ship  and  frigates  fired  aucccasive  broadsides  till  their  am- 
monition  waa  nearly  expended;  the  battery  continually  replying  with  a  slow 
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but  dostructive  effect.  The  Pomptlc.  at  wbich  fbip  alone  it  directed  its  lire,  luid 
forty  ahot  ill  her  liull;  her  mizzeutopmaet  carried  away;  a  lieutenant,  midship- 
man, and  live  men  killed,  and  thirty  men  wounded.  At  length,  forc«  prDrin;; 
ineffectual,  uegcitiation  was  reeortcd  to,  and  after  some  hours'  parley,  tlie  ofiiwr, 
a  Co»ican,  and  a  relation  of  NauoliHin,  capitulated.  It  tlien  appeared  that  the 
earring  uf  one  of  the  two  gune  had  failed  on  the  second  shot,  and  the  f^n  bud 
coueequently  been  fired  lying  on  the  eill  of  tlie  embrasure ;  «)  that,  in  I'oct,  M; 
attack  of  an  eightif-gun  »hip  and  too  /rigatei  iad  been  retitltd  by  a  ii»gle 
j'iece  of  ordnaHce.'"' 

Whatever  Napoleon's  cousin  could  do  with  a  gun,  our  officers,  our  Boldien. 
and  the  yeoman  of  this  country  can  do  as  well. 

This  turning  out  of  the  citizens  to  defend  their  town,  with  a  gun  in  open  battery, 
against  the  attack  of  ehips-of-war,  i«  no  experiment  with  ub.  The  thing  bad 
been  handsomely,  gallantly,  and  aucceesfully  done. 

"  The  affair  of  Slonington,"  saya  General  Tolten  in  his  report  of  1810, 
"  during  the  last  wiu-,  affords  another  instance  of  sticcessful  defences  by  a  battery. 
In  thin  case  there  were  only  two  gunii  (eighteen  pounders)  in  a  bultpry  whicii 
waa  only  three  feet  high,  and  with  uinbmsurei<.  The  battery  being  manned  ti- 
clutieely  by  citizen  volunteer*  from  the  town,  repelled  a  perscveiing  attack  (^  t, 
eloop-of-war,  cauMUg  seiiouii  lops  and  danger,  bnt  suffering  none." 

In  the  war  of  1828.  between  I'eru  and  (Johimliia.  I  was  serving  on  the  Paci6c 
station.  Admiral  Ciuise,  a  diksliing  ofiicer  and  brave  Scotchman,  attacked  ibe 
city  of  Guayaquil  with  the  Peruvian  squadron,  which  consisted  of  a  frigate,  a 
sloop-of-war,  and  several  brigs  and  achoonei-s.  The  approaches  to  the  city  wre 
undefended.  Ke  took  up  his  position  witliout  molestation  within  musket  »bui 
of  it  «ud  commenced  his  fire. 

Uuder  cover  of  the  dark  the  besieged  threw  up  an  embankment,  and  planting 
two  or  thn>c  field-pieces  behind  it  opened  a  fire  upon  the  ships  at  daylight,  killeil 
the  admiral,  and  heat  off  bis  squadron. 

The  annals  of  war,  the  written  arguments  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  engineer  corps,  and  the  facta  which  I  shall  state,  affiird,  to  my  judgment 


and  reason,  ample  grounds  for  the  position  which  I  maintain  na  to  tbe  dispeneiJig 
with  fortifications,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  along  the  seaboard ;  and  of 
fuhetituting  therefor  a  few  pieces  of  tliis  new,  heavy,  and  destructive  ordnance, 
without  tlio  protection  of  any  mason  work  whatever.  If  these  facts,  annalf, 
and  arguments  do  not  impress  conviction  upon  your  mind  as  strongly  as  (hey 
do  upon  mine,  it  is  not  because  of  their  insufiiciency — but  because,  in  attemptiD| 
to  Apply  and  illustrate  them,  I  have  obscured  their  bearing  and  weakened  theii 
force. 

"  The  fortifications  of  the  coadt,"  says  the  board  of  army  officers,  whose  able 
report  of  1840  quieted  the  pnbiic  mind,  and  fastened  for  ten  years  longer  upon 
the  country  the  effete  system  of  1S16  ;  "The  fortifications  of  the  coast,"  say 
they,  "  miut  be  competent  to  the  double  task  of  interdicting  the  passage  of  sbip^ 
and  resisting  land  attacks — two  distinct  and  independent  qualitici.  The  &ft 
demands  merely  an  array  in  ruitabh  numbers  and  in  proper  proportitrnt  of 
keary  gum,  covered  by  par apeta,  proof  againil  that  and  tkelU."\ 

Now  1  pro|xiae  to  show  that  the  railroads  and  tbe  means  of  locomotion  id 
this  country  sufficiently  defend  our  fortifications  from  land  attacks ;  and  that 
consequently  the  principal  requisite  henceforward  in  a  system  uf  fortifieations 
for  the  coast,  is  merely  an  array  in  suitable  numbers  and  in  proper  proportions 
of  heavy  gmis  along  the  beach  to  cover  the  appi-oaches  of  ships  from  sea  to 
seaport  towns. 
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To  eapport  tLe  nropwitione  taken  by  General  Totten  in  favor  of  the  system 
of  1816,  botli  in  his  roport  of  1840  and  1836,  there  was  a  toble  in  the  latter 
eetiinatin^  the  number  of  men  that,  according  to  the  cennue  of  1830,  could  be 
coQcmitrated  in  Boston,  Newport.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  in  eleven  days. 

This  table  wn."  made  the  basis  of  importaot  deductions  in  favor  of  the  ptesent 
system  ;  aud  as  the  etato  of  things  now  is  so  entirely  different  from  what  it  was 
then,  I  qnoti!  the  table  in  order  to  show  that  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  oor  means  of  concentratiog  and  moving  forces  in  war  leave  abundant 
room  for  many  modifications  in  the  old  system  of  1616.  .^&^^ 


Table  F." 

Erkibiting  the  amount  ^  mUitia  force  that  vuty  be  conmtrated  at  Bottott, 
yntjHirt,  New  Ywk,  FkUadelplua,  Kor/M,  Baltimore,  Charlctton,  Savan- 
nah, and  Na-w  Orleam  auccciiivclff.Jrotn  the  jir*t  to  the  eleventh  dayi  each 
dat/'t  march  being  computed  at  fifteen  milea— founded  on  the  cennu  of  1830. 


BOMOQ 

K««  York 

Norfulk 

fiiltinian 

ClmrlH. 

pDU. 

•""■ 

!*»•. 

ISBJ 

1,173 

\ 

44.1^ 

as,4Sii 

7'mS 

91. MB 
97,91(1 

H.6UI 

S,ft4B 

lll,«» 

isa,Mi 

w.»a 

*i,8as 

l««,U7ti 

I3U,SM 

4J,MB 

""•"'" 

M,7UL 

«,<« 

This  possible  concentration  of  forces,  which  it  required  eleven  days  to  mnko 
in  1836,  may  be  now  doubled  and  trebled,  and  made  in  as  many  liour!<;  surely, 
therefore,  this  process  of  concentration — this  immense  artificial  uilitaTy  aid 
which  steam  and  electricity  now  afford,  and  which  was  not  anticipHted  nor 
conntcd  upon  in  1816,  when  tlie  foundations  of  the  system  were  laid;  surely 
they,  by  protecting  our  forts  against  sieges,  call  for  modifications  and  suggest 
clia'ngt^s  which  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  and  prudent  to  make. 

In  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  genius  of  free  lostilutiona  compels 
the  government  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  age.  The  people  do 
it,  and  they  are  the  government.  But  in  military  establishments  there  is  evi- 
dently a  disposition  to  lag  behind. 

•'  In  1708  Marshal  Boufflera,  by  authority  from  the  King,  given  on  the  advice 
of  the  most  experienced  generals  of  that  warlike  age,  ceded  the  strongest  fortress 
in  France  to  Prince  Eugene  aud  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
the  breaches  being  carried  by  stonn ;  and  id  those  days  the  superiority  of  the 
as^iiilants  was  never  doubted.  The  art  of  attack  has  since  tliat  period  received 
various  improvements,  and  the  art  of  defence  remains  the  samc."f 

The  edition  from  which  I  quote  was  published  in  1846 — the  work  is  ono  of 
acknowledged  authority  among  militai^'  men — and  according  to  it,  it  would  be 
hetter  to  give  our  forts  away  than  actually  to  subject  tbera  to  a  siege.  Neither 
Vera  Cruz  nor  any  other  fort  in  Mexico  could  withstand  a  siege  from  us.  How 
important  therefore  is  it  that  we  should  introduce  in  our  system  of  coast  defcacea 


°  Cage  71.  Doc.  l%i.  firatceniuQ  twenty-rourtli  Congrcu. 
\  See  Journal  of  Siege*  lu  Spain,  vol.  2,  page  336. 
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BOtiK'  of  tlie  "varifius  iinprovpments "  which  the  art  of  attack  liax  received  since 
ITOS,  and  of  which  the  art  of  defence  has  received  m  few!  That  inelcad  ni 
G^htiit^  ijhipH  from  batteries  of  old-fasliioned  carronadee,  long  twelvee,  eightcm^. 
and  twenty-fours ;  inHlead  of  the  oId-&shioned  mortare,  which  Kapolcoo  pal  liij 
eeal  agaiuHt,  let  uit  have  in  our  forts  the  improved  shell  guns  and  heavy  ordnance 
of  the  prownt  day,  wliich  will  plant  shot  and  shell  where  they  are  aimed,  and 
carry  destruction  to  a  distance  which  not  a  gun  with  which  our  forts  (accordmg 
to  the  li#t  by  the  army  Iward  in  1S40)  arc  to  he  furnished  can  ever  reach. 

I  nm  permitted  by  Commodore  Warrington  to  quote  from  e:(perimeutB  wliich 
lie  haa  caused  to  be  made  in  naval  gunnery  at  tlie  Washing^nn  navy  yard. 

Thece  esperimcritB  are  going  on  there  daily ;  any  one  who  plea^^s  may  witnws 
them.  I  cite  from  them  to  illustrate  the  position  I  m^ntain  as  to  the  dcstnicEivc 
powers  of  this  new  and  heavy  ordnance,  the  accuracy  of  its  fire,  &c. 

The  figures  are  copied  from  the  note-book  of  Lieutenant  Dahlgren,  United 
States  navy,  the  officer  who  conducts  the  experiments. 

The  target  is  built  of  one  upright  and  two  horizontal  layers  of  Btont  oak  log?, 
bolted  and  fotitcned  t<^ther  in  the  most  subBtantial  manner.  It  is  two  and  a 
half  f'l'et  thick.  These  experiments  were  not  conducted  to  reprcwnt  the  effecU 
of  this  heavy  ordnance  upon  forts  and  their  walls,  but  upon  wooden  walls  and 
the  sides  of  ships.  Therefore  shells  wne  used  in  the  eight  Mid  nine-inch  pietff 
to  coiitnD't  their  range  and  probable  effect  with  the  range  and  probable  effett  ot' 
a  sohd  33-|>ound  shot. 

The  charge  of  powder  used  with  the  3a-pound  shot  was  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
of  its  weight.  The  charge  used  with  the  two  shells  was  only  alwiut  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  thdr  weight,  or,  in  proportion,  not  half  as  much  as  that  used  with  the 
solid  shot.  Figures  1, 2,  and  3  exhibit  a  horizontal  section  of  the  target,  made  in 
show  the  penetration  of  the  shot. 


e-not  tMl,  lempoiud*  ifpaeiet. 

The  penetration  of  the  8-inch  shell  was  the  least.  It  was  unloaded.  Had  it 
been  charged  it  would  have  been  lodged  in  the  best  place;  for,  exploding  in  ibe 
middle  of  the  tai^t  built  to  represent  the  side  of  a  man-of-war,  it  would  havr 
torn  it  to  pieces. 

Figure  2  is  the  33-pouiid  shot.  The  hole  that  it  leaves  behind  it  is  bo  filled 
up  with  Kplinters  that  a  common  knitting-needle  cannot  be  thrust  in  after  it. 
Such  a  shot  as  figure  2  would  do  no  serious  hurt  to  a  ship's  side. 

Fig.  2. 
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Figure  3  is  the  9-incli  pho)l.  Here  tlie  ehot 
went  through  and  drnpped  down  on  tlic  other 
side  of  the  target,  a^  ehown  in  tlie  drawing.  It 
tore  aS  the  logs  and  scattered  the  eplintcre  in 
the  nio«t  frlghttiil  manner.  Much  more  would 
it  have  gone  through  had  the  shot  been  solid 
instead  of  hollow,  and  had  it  be^n  Ared  with 
a  foil  instead  of  a  very  reduced  cho^e  of 
powder. 

These  big  hollow  shot,  and  the  bigger  the 
better,  are  the  things  for  our  forts  to  iwo 
against  ships;  whereas  it  is  the  big  solid  shot 
that  ships  want  to  use  against  forts,  for  shells, 
after  striking,  are  apt  to  explode  without  pene- 
tntting  or  breaking  a  stone  wall. 

Figure  4  illnstrales  a  common  example  of 
target  firing  in  the  open  air.  This  target  is 
not  one-fourth  the  size  of  that  presented  by 
the  cross  section  of  a  frigate.  One  nine  or 
ten-inch  shell  lodged  in  the  ship's  bows  as 
she  approaches,  and  exploding,  wonid  prob- 
ably sink  or  destroy  her.  Neither  of  the  two 
gentlemen  named  on  figure  4  (whose  balls 
were  so  well  planted)  ever  saw  a  shotted 
gua  fired  before.  They  pointed  and  aimed 
it  themselves;  and  it  is  a  fair  example  of 
what  on  unpraeticcd  eye  may  do  with  a  gun 
when  planted  where  it  may  he  fired  with  aim. 

Certainly  we  have  nothing  like  invasion  by 
sea  to  fear  froiti  any  nation  on  this  side  of  tbo 
water,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  of 
the  crowned  heads  on  the  other  side  would 
have  tlie  hardihood  lo  send  into  tins  rountry 
invading  armies  from  beyond  the  sea.  The 
very  air  we  breathe  protects  us  from  any 
such  liability.  It  is^ee  air.  Our  republican 
institutions  are  dangerous  to  kings;  and,  in 
the  minds  of  the  kings,  the  effect  of  tlieue 
institutions  upon  the  soldiers  of  royal  armies 
is  far  more  dreadful  than  would  be  the  sys- 
tem of  lS16,withall  its  panoply  of  bigforta 
and  great  guns. 

It  is.  therefore,  that  our  forts  should  be  constructed  and  armed  almost  exclu- 
sively for  resisiing  and  repcling  the  attack  of  ships. 

According  to  the  Paixhan  experiments  and  the  opinion  of  the  French  officer, 
oDo  or  two  shot  from  an  eight-inch  gun  lodged  in  the  side  of  a  seventy-four 
would  disable  her.  What  would  he  the  effect,  therefore,  of  one  or  two,  twice  as 
largii,  from  a  ten-inch  gun,  striking  a  frigate  or  a  steamtT? 

In  tnm.  and  per  contra,  suppose  the  batten'  of  this  heavy  ordnance  intended 
to  keep  ships  off  from  all  our  towns,  except  the  principal  cities,  to  be  planted  on 
the  beach  without  any  parapet.  The  target  that  one  of  thepc  guns  and  its  crew 
would  expose  to  the  ship  is  very  small,  and  when  we  consider  the  Engtiiih  mode 
of  firing,  and  their  sea  tights,  it  would  not  be  one  »hot  in  a  hundred  that,  being 
fir(M)  from  a  ship,  would  strike  such  a  tat^t;  her  own  smoke  would  conceal  it 
rom  her.     It  affords  no  surface  tor  splinters  which  do  the  iiuschicf>.    Ho  that 
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unlet" 9  the  shot  would  strike  the  gun  or  its  carria^,  and  there  is  no  necPFf  (t_v  if 
Laving  them  as  ox]ioi>i:(l  an  in  (his  liypotLctical  ease  I  hare  Tp]in>M>nted  tlinn  to 
be,  a  trUnl  from  the  ehip  mi<.'ht  pass,  even  among  the  men,  without  its  striking 
any  of  tliem,  and  conseijuently  without  doing  any  mischief. 

Fig.  i. 

Ex |<eri mental  bolter;.     Pracltce  with  B-iDch  iihEll  guna,  Junanr;  I,  ISjI. 


ScTin,  iiO  yarJ:     SUI,  13  fxxmdi.     ChaTga,i\paunli 

PreHenl;  Hon .  Mr.  Stanton  |chiOriu«Ti}  nnil  Bon  Mr.  White,  (inrinl>rr.)uf  theKirntConi- 
mltlev  of  tb«  HuiiKB  of  lii'prvM'ntntireii.      Some  of  the  hIihI  were  Hrttl  \yy  tin  Be  tc<-iillcrucJ. 
The  lower  iliL-lla  were  fired  wilti  the  quadrant,  (54'.)  the  u|>per  toy  the  ai^tito  'ilooe. 

On  accnunt  of  the  above  recited  facts  and  circumstances,  on  accounl  of  x\ie 
con  side  rations  and  rcnsone  which  they  snj^sl,  I  propoM,  in  answer  to  vonr 
JirKt  (juesiion,  modificalions  to  our  preBCul  system  of  fortifications,  ic,  in  the 
foIlowinR  particulars,  to  wit: 

Im.  That  inai>much  as  the  new  and  improred  heavy  orduance  for  throwing 
eliot,  both  hollow  and  solid,  has  a  longer  range,  givea  greater  accuracy,  anil  is 
fiir  more  destructive  than  most  of  the  ordnance  with  which  our  forta  are  now 
fimiir-Jied,  or  than  that  by  which,  according  to  the  report  of  1840,  it  w  inlendod 
to  furnish  them;  tlicn^forc,  I  recommend  that  moxt  of  this  ordnance  of  iufenor 
mnp;e,  ^K'uotration,  accuracy,  and  dei^tructivencss,  be  disposed  of;  that  the  sup- 
plies of  more  be  diaconliimcd ;  and  tliat  the  new  and  improved  ordnance  be 
substituted  in  its  Ktead. 

I  would  not  recommend  that  any  of  the  old  ordnance  should  be  sold  or  melted 
down  until  the  eupplii's  of  the  new  are  completed,  or  nearly  so,  for  occafiou 
may  ari^'o,  before  we  can  he  completely  fumisned  with  the  uew,  when  the  old 
would  be  of  great  service. 

2d.  Tliat  no  further  expenses  be  incurred  for  preparing  our  fortifications  along 
the  Atlnntic  »>eiiboRrd,  to  withstand  tiegn  by  land. 

3d.  Thiit  none  of  the  works  (except  those  in  Portsmouth  harbor)  propneod  in 
the  army  rt'j)ort  of  iy40,*  table  D,  "tu  work*  to  bt  Jirit  commtnred,"  nor  in 
table  E,  an  "works  to  l>e  commenced  next  atler  those  in  D;"  nor  in  tabic  F.  as 
"works  to  be  last  commenced,"  be  commenced  at  all. 

4tli.  That  for  the  protection  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  landings,  therein  to 
be  provided  for,  one  or  more  pieces,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  place,  of 
the  most  efTiwlive  ordnance,  be  planted  at  Buitublc  points  behiud  simple  embauk- 
mcntii  or  earthen  parapets. 

■  Sue  fmgt  I4'T,  Doc.  No  106,  Houm  Sep ,  !•(  scmIm. 
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The  carriages  of  the  gnna  so  monnted  shonid  be  couHtnicteil  with  the  view 
if  (wv  inuKportatioD  from  one  point  to  another  along  the  phorcs  of  the  harbor 
lobedrfeuded!  so  that  on  rails,  paved  or  plank  roads  built  for  the  prnTwi-e.  these 
ywen  might  in  fact  constitute  a  locomotive  battery  along  the  boacli,  and  not 
Iriivi.'  it,  w  all  shorc-batterieii  have  done,  entirely  optional  with  the  assailants  to 
clinnsc  pneition.  As  far  an  the  defences  of  the  town  against  ships  are  concerned, 
liiii-  improved  ordnance  may  tlius  he  converted  into  a  sort  of  "flj'ing  artillery." 
5iL.  luzitead  of  supporting  gaiTJsons  at  the  public  expense,  in  times  of  peace, 
iiT  the  care  and  management  of  these  guns,  it  is  proposed  that  they  and  their 
niuiiitjons,  properly  secured,  he  given  in  charge  of  the  Slate,  or  of  the  authori- 
ties of  (lie  place  to  be  defended ;  first  talking  such  legislative  steps  in  the  mat- 
trr  v  trill  mdnce  the  formation  of  one  or  more  volunteer  artillery  companies  at 
McL  place  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  guns,  leommg  the  practice,  keeping 
tlii-m  io  order,  and  ready  for  use,  &c. 

Olficers  of  the  army  should  be  detailed  to  instruct  the  volunteers  thus  oScr- 
in^,  in  the  great  gun  exercise ;  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  these  com- 
P'taics  and  latteries,  and  keep  tlie  government  informed,  at  all  times,  as  to  the 
cffiiiency  and  condition  of  each. 

Tile  whole  seaboard  defences  of  this  kind  should  he  classed  in  divisions,  each 
in  charge  of  an  artillery,  or  engineer  or  ordnance  officer  of  rank,  with  a  proper 
mfS. 

Tlic  headquarters  of  each  division  should  be  the  principal  place  in  it,  as  at 
Old  I'oint  for  one,  New  York  for  another,  CharleBton,  Savannali,  New  Orleans, 
kc..  for  others.  Each  of  these  places  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
pi^M  gun  exercise,  inclnding  a  field  of  practice,  tiirgcts,  the  kind  of  roada  for 
m^nreumng  this  kind  of  ordnance,  &c. 

T7ie  coniinander  of  each  division  should  have  authority  to  invite,  annnally,  or 
*i  oi'ieu  as  necessary,  these  volunteer  artillery  companies,  or  the  best  disciplined 
bi  them,  to  visit  his  headquarters  and  exercise  in  tlie  practicing  field,  at  tai^t 
firing,  dec.;  the  government  paying  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  by  allowing  bo 
nuth  miluige,  and  so  much  per  day  during  the  visit. 

M  e  sec  our  volunteer  companies  now  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
di«tant  towns  and  villages,  as  a  body,  in  their  military  capacity,  and  at  their  own 
oip<'iise.  The  practicing  and  the  exercise  with  such  terrible  pieces  would  draw 
tii^'iher  a  Urge  concourse  of  people.  This  would  give  eclat,  and  the  presentation 
ot  a  sword,  or  some  other  reward  for  the  best  shot,  would  invest  this  feature  of 
the  modified  system  of  defence  with  much  animation,  and  infuse  into  these 
volunteer  artillery  men  a  spirit,  a  nei-ve,  and  skill  which,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
"■ouid  make  llicir  pieces  as  firm  as  "Bragg's  battery,"  and  for  more  terrible  and 
dt'Siructivo  than  tney  would  be  if  casemated  in  atone  walls  and  enveloped  all 
lie  time  with  their  own  smoke. 

Si)  tiir  luy  remarks,  in  reply  to  your  first  question,  relate  to  the  defences  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  only.  I  proeeetl  now  to  consider  how  far,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  system  of  ISIti  may  be  modified  with  regard  to  the  defences  of  otv 
Guif  Hud  I'acitic  coasts. 
I  "ill  speak  first  of  the  defences  tor  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
We  have  seen  that  the  system  of  1816,  as  extravagant  ne  it  is,  was  never 
intended,  in  the  mind  even  of  its  strongest  advocatei',  to  provide  fortifications 
tiir  fc<Ty  port,  harbor,  and  anchorage  along  the  seaboanl  in  which  an  enemy 
mi^rht  find  i-helter,  take  refuge,  or  form  rendezvous  in  time  of  war. 

Fortress  Monroe  would  not  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  the  Chesapenke 
bay,  nor  hinder  him  from  anchoring  safely  witli  his  fleet  at  Tangier  island,  nor 
at  the  moulh  of  the  Rappahannock,  the  York,  or  the  Potomac  river,  nor  at  any 
one  .if  the  numerous  safe  and  commodious  anchorages  that  are  to  be  found  above 
f'ld  Point.  As  far  as  any  permanent  fortifications  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  Hip  Baps  are  coucemed,  an  enemy  might  select  any 

Google 
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one  of  ihc  abovc-nnmcd  places  as  a  rendezvone  for  bis  fleet,  and  make  tbnt  hb 
centre  of  operations  sgniiiet  the  whole  bay  const,  the  rivers  and  towne  along  it. 
aud  carry  ou  bis  depredating  and  marauding  expeditions  with  just  as  mnch 
impunity  us  though  no  sm-h  fintrcas  hud  been  built. 

It  protects  Niirfolk  and  the  navy  yard  frnni  a  fleet,  but  it  does  not  preTenl 
that  same  fleet  from  running  up  to  York  river,  or  the  Rappahannock,  or  llie 
Potomac,  or  up  the  bay,  iinr  does  it  prevent  it  from  landing  an  army  at  any  one 
of  these  places,  and  marching  it  off'  against  Richmond,  >'redericluburg,  Wa^b- 
iugtnii,  or  Baltimore.     The  railroad  and  telegraph  do  that. 

The  circumstances  that  each  a  fortress  as  Monroe,  with  an  important  navy 
yard  under  its  cover,  is  between  his  fleet  and  the  sea,  might  somewnat  cramp  or 
embarrass  such  an  enemy  in  his  operations  is  admitted,  but  it  would  not,  there- 
fore, prevent  them,  for  if  his  naval  forces  in  the  hay  were  superior  to  our  own- 
he  would  command  the  hay  in  spite  of  the  fort. 

Even  if  the  Uhesapeake  bay  wae  lined  with  works  from  head  to  month,  and 
on  both  sides,  such  a  chain  of  military  posts,  however  strong  and  costly,  cnuld 
not  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  the  bay  with  his  fleet,  and  safi'ly  riding 
upou  its  broad  bottom,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  guns.  He  might  still  make  it 
the  centre  of  bis  operations;  most  of  the  time  the  anchorage  is  safe  in  any  pait 
of  the  bay;  tliese  forts  would  be  immovable;  they  could  not  go  after  him;  anil 
at  most,  they  would  only  prevent  him  from  selecting  the  most  convenient  placn 
for  shelter,  and  the  best  points  from  which  to  operate.     That  is  all. 

The  SFime  is  the  case  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  eight  or  nine  months  in  ibc 
year  vessels  may  ride  in  safety  at  anchor  off  the  shore,  anywhere  between  Pen- 
sacola  and  Galveston.  The  land  thero  forms  a  lee,  and  affords  a  shelter  frooi 
the  northers.  From  two  to  twenty  miles  from  the  land,  and  in  depth  varj-in<; 
from  three  or  four  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  fathoms,  the  anchorage  is  good. 

Now,  if  we  rely  upon  fortifications  to  protect  that  coast,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  whole  Gulf  front  might  be  lined  with  them,  and  still  they  would  be  barmleM 
against  a  fleet  with  its  powers  of  locomotion.  It  could  string  itself  at  anchur 
along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  the  very  works  built  for  def(>nding  it;  and  if  om 
reliance  were  upon  thfrn,  it  might  capture  or  dam  up  in  stagnant  ruin,  all  tk 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  in  the  Chesujieake, 
and  in  our  own  wal^irs  generally,  we  must  have  the  naval  supremacy.  In  any 
plan  of  providing  for  the  national  defences  that  is  an  essential  feature,  and  it 
ought  to  be  tine  qua  Mon  with  Congress. 

The  plan,  therefore,  of  providing  permanent  fortificationB  for  the  Gulf,  gKWi 
to  be  this :  that  we  should  select  a  tew  of  the  points  wbieh  would  be  most  im- 
portant for  us  as  places  of  refuge  and  rendeevous,  and  which,  if  occupied  by  u 
enemy  in  war,  would  enable  him  the  most  to  annoy  ns,  and  fortify  them. 

These  points  are  Key  West  and  the  Tort ugiis,  and  perhaps  Ship  and  Cat 
islands.  In  a  commercial  and  military  sense,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  aud  thi' 
Caribbean  Sea  are  but  an  expansion  of  the  llisnissippi  and  Amazon  rivers.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  at  the  Balizc.  nor 
that  of  the  Amazon  at  I'aia;  ihey  are  both  In  the  Florida  pass,  between  Key 
West  and  Cuba. 

For  one-half  the  year  there  is  a  sort  of  monsoon  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  during 
this  period  the  winds  are  from  the  southeast ;  at  this  season,  therefore,  the  winds 
and  the  currents  in  the  Yncataji  pass  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  passage  ihii 
way  of  vessels  from  the  Gulf, 

iloteover,  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  English  have  a  naval  station, 
overlooks  the  Vuctitan  pass.  When  the  northeast  »-inds  prevail  the  Yucatan 
pass  is  oi>en  to  sailing  vessels;  but  a  few  steamers,  with  Jamaica  as  the  centre 
of  operations,  would  close  it  to  our  commerce. 

When  tlie  soutbea.-^t  winds  prevail,  the  route  of  a  sailing  vessel  bound  from 
the  Gulf  to  Jamaica,  is  not  through  the  straits  of  Yucntmi;  it  is  through  the 
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Florida  Faae  hj  Key  West,  and  then  back  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba.  Now  a 
maritime  enemy  eeizins  upon  Key  WeBt  and  the  ToTtngaa  could  land  a  few 
heavy  e;aiiH  from  hie  snip  and  make  it  difficnlt  for  ua  to  dislodge  him.  Here 
railroadB  and  the  telegraph  do  not  reach,  and  as  long  aa  he  ahonld  hold  that 
position,  BO  long  would  lie  control  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  great  Mississippi 

In  that  position  he  would  shut  up  in  the  Gulf  whatever  force  inferior  to  his 
own  we  might  have  there.  He  would  prevent  re-enforcements,  sent  to  relieve  it 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  from  entering  the  Gulf.  Indeed,  in  a  war 
with  England,  the  Tortngas  and  Key  West  being  in  her  possession,  it  might  be 
more  advisable,  instead  of  sending  from  our  Atlantic  dock  yards  a  fleet  to  the 
Gulf,  to  send  it  over  to  the  British  islands  and  sound  tbe  Irish  people  as  to 
tfarowing  off  allegiance. 

This  conntrr  is  too  rich  and  powerfiil  to  confine  itself  to  a  system  of  nations! 
defences  which  looks  to  a  passive  state  for  it  in  any  war.  It  cannot  content 
itself  by  waiting  tor  the  enemy  to  come,  that  we  may  simply  beat  him  off  from 
OUT  aboree.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  for  it  to  have  the  ability  to  send  out  a  few 
cruisers  and  armed  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  an  enemy. 

We  have  seen  its  free  institutions,  by  their  silent  operations  in  tunes  of  peace, 
ebaking  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  causing  tbe  crowned  beads  that  sit  upon 
them  to  tremble.  In  time  of  war  it  must  have  tbe  ability  to  re-enfoice  that 
influence  with  its  strong  "right  arm."  The  sensibilities  of  tbe  people  every- 
where are  alive  to  that  iufluence— tbcir  sympathies  ore  so  strongly  with  us,  tbat 
shotild  it  become  necessary  to  carry  war  into  any  of  tbe  maritime  States  of 
cbristcndom,  the  American  legions  would  be  regarded  by  the  masses  as  friends 
and  ddiverers,  not  as  enemiea. 

Therefore,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  capture  of  a  few  men-of-war  and 
nnoffendtng  merchantmen  for  prizes,  we  want  a  system  of  defences  which  shall 
enable  na  to  send  naval  expeditions  against  the  enemy's  country,  invite  and 
assist  the  down-trodden  millions  to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke,  to  break  their 
bonds  asnudcr,  and  to  stand  up  as  freemen,  like  ourselves. 

In  an  expedition  upon  Jamaica,  Key  West  being  in  the  bands  of  tbe  enemy, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  our  Gulf  and  Atlantic  forces  to  unite. 

Therefore  the  works  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  should  be  provided  with 
Bhell-gnns  of  the  moat  destructive  calibre,  and  their  walls  should  be  substantial 
enough  to  resist  the  concussion  of  a  inan-of-wor  broadside.  They  are  wanted 
to  give  protection  to  onr  fleeing  merchantmen,  to  afibrd  a  refuge  to  our  fleets 
until  time  and  opportunity  and  circumstances  serve  for  striking  the  blow,  or 
making  a  move.  They  are  wanted  by  ns,  because  they  would  be  so  immensely 
valuable  to  an  enemy. 

The  railroads  that  will  be  in  operation  from  Penaacola  and  Mobile  soon,  and 
probably  before  any  additional  fortifications  can  be  erected  there,  will  secure 
these  places  from  invasion  and  seizure;  and  the  works  already  there,  with  a  few 
more  guns  in  open  battery  along  the  beach,  would  effectually  protect  them  from 
the  great  guns  of  ships.  Still,  an  enemy  with  a  fleet  superior  to  the  one  we 
might  have  in  the  Gulf  could  anchor  along  the  shore,  as  he  can  in  the  (Jhcsa- 
peake,  and  greatly  harass  our  commerce  there.  No  system  of  fortifications  can 
prevent  that. 

In  the  next  numtime  war,  (and  in  such  a  war  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  quarter  except  one,)  it  is  not  upon  tbe  Atlantic,  properly  speaking,  that  the 
great  sea-fight  is  to  take  place :  it  is  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  near  the  English 
shores. 

Jamaica  is  an  important  naval  station ;  it  commands  one  entrance  to  the  Gulf. 
There  Great  Britain  can  assemble  her  fleet,  and  within  three  days  have  it  off 
the  Baliae,  in  positioD  to  strike  a  terrible  blow  at  the  commerce  of  that  valley. 
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Sluitting  nn  tlic  Florida  PasB,  elie  would  have  eompletc  control  of  llie  Golf' 
Norfolk  and  New  York  sre  inconrenientlf  titoated  to  defend  it.  Some  jtut 
Rvo  a  man'Of-war  was  eciit  with  despatoheB  from  Norfolk  to  PoDBacola;  ihewu 
fit>y-ndd  days  in  making  the  paMagc. 

The  means  of  defence  for  uie  Gulf  ahonld  be  within  the  Talley  tliat  bdongs 
to  it.  The  reaoorccB  of  this  ralkj  are  ample,  its  means  most  abundant,  and  iu 
people  are  iti  best  and  most  apjiropriatc  defenders.  PensacQla  should  therefore 
tK'  built  up  as  a  naval  station,  and  the  depot  at  Memphis  fostered  with  care  snd 
solicitude.  Instead  of  draininf;  the  treasury  for  forts,  under  the  system  of  1816, 
tlu-sc  two  places  should  be  put  in  condttioD  for  building,  equipping,  aud  fitting;, 
upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  secure  to  ns,  in  war,  the  naval  aupremacy  at  leaat  in 
the  Gulf. 

In  a  war  with  En);lBnd,  and  with  those  two  places  as  the  centres  of  open- 
tions,  it  probably  would  be  found  desirable  to  move  upon  Jamaica  and  otbcr 
British  islands  in  that  quarter.  New  York  and'the  Atlantic  dock  yards  would 
probably  be  the  centre  of  other  operations ;  and  if  Jamaica  fall  in  such  a  irar, 
it  must  fall  under  tke  guns  and  before  the  gallantry  of  tbo  west— the  eael  vUl 
liai'e  need  and  occupation  for  all  its  forces  in  other  quarters. 

Uemphia  is  fatt  rising  in  importance  as  a  place  of  construction.  Private 
cuterjiru<e  has  already  commenced  to  establish  building-yards  tliere ;  and  in  ihst 
teeming  region  there  is  no  lack  of  naval  and  maritime  resomxes.  iThe  ropevalk 
there  is  of  no  consequence.  We  want  docks,  storehouses,  machine -shope.  sind 
f<>i)nderiea  for  casting,  forging,  making,  and  building  anchors  and  cables,  sbip* 
and  engines;  and  for  preparing  and  keeping  in  store,  out  of  the  excellent  nu- 
teriaU  to  be  found  in  tnat  valley,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  w&r  which  iruuld 
be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Gulf,  the  capture  of  Jamaica  or  any  other 
Brilisli  poHsession,  if  Britain  be  the  enemy. 

The  aAections  of  tbese  islanders  for  the  mother  country  cannot,  in  the  natcif 
of  things,  be  as  strong  or  as  abiding  as  those  of  our  citizens  for  their  own  haiDt'«: 
and  therefore  it  may  be  imagined  that  an  attempt  by  us  to  invade  and  gel  po.'- 
sefsion  of  these  islands  would  be  quite  a  different  iifiair  from  an  attumplfOn  brr 

Iiart,  at  invasion  and  conquest  here.  A  tower  of  strength  has  this  uatiim  in  the 
>rave  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  its  gallant  yeomanry.  Small  indeed  would  U 
the  degree  of  aid  and  comfort  which  a  national  enemy  would  derive  from  dl*- 
loyalty  and  disaffection  of  American  citiaens. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  presented  my  views  at  large  with  regard  to  ibt 
importance  of  Memphis  as  a  naval  depot.  These  views  mre  before  the  pnblir. 
and  therefore  I  deem  it  nnnecei'Srtry  to  repeat  them  here.  We  have  turned  the 
comer,  and  aro  now  goiug  ahead  in  the  peaceful  race  for  the  commercial  sd- 
premacy  of  the  seas;  the  next  trial  is  to  he  for  maritime  supreniacy  of  auoibv 
sort.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  for  that  conteitt  is  fur  distant.  But  every  pcopk 
are  liable  to  war;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  blink,  that,  in  providing  f" 
the  contingency,  our  statesmen  and  warriors  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  bivr 
an  eye  to  the  forces  which  Great  Britain,  rather  than  any  other  power,  can  biing 
against  us.  But  let  that  contest  come  when  it  may,  it  is  moat  likely  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  and  its  twin  basin,  tlie  Caribbean  sea ;  they  are  the 
receptacles  of  all  that  the  two  grandest  eystem.<!  of  river  basins  in  the  world 
will  have  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  commerce.  The  valley  of  the  Miaaiss^ipi  oa 
one  side,  and  the  valley  of  the  Aiuoion  on  the  other,  will  in  time  naake  thc#e 
two  arms  of  the  sea  the  commercial  centre  of  (be  world. 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  month  of  the 
Mngdnlcnn.  are,  commercially  speaking,  almost  as  much  in  tbe  Florida  Past  a» 
is  the  mouth  of  the  MissL^aippi  river,  ^uch  is  the  courw  of  the  currents,  and 
snih  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  a  vewcl  sailiiis: 
from  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  tiiesc  rivers  for  Ilio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  or  for 
India,  or  for  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  around  Cape  Horn,  or  for  Africa,  or  for 
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Enmpf^i  liae  firat  to  eteer  to  the  northwsrd  and  westward  nntil  she  reachea  the 
parallel  of  SS'^  or  30°  north.  This  brings  her  off  our  own  shore? ;  and  it  ia  im- 
poesibte  for  her  to  pnrane  any  other  route,  so  long  as  the  northeast  trade-winds 

Jrevail,  or  the  great  eqnatorial  current  which  feeds  the  Onlf  Stream  continues  to 
UK  across  the  Atlantic.  Ko  vessel  tracing  under  canvas  from  tlie  mouth  of 
theM  rivers  to  the  markets  of  South  Americat  Burope,  Asia,  or  Africa,  can  go 
anrother  wajr.     They  mtut  pass  by  out  doors. 

Therefore,  in  planning  a  system  of  national  defenceSt  who  can  overestimatA 
the  iiDportance  of  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  as  a  nucleus  of  naval  means,  the  centre  of 
naval  opemtionst  That  centre  is  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugaa;  heoce  the 
great  need  of  strong  woriia  there. 

Intereats  of  the  most  delicate,  valuable,  and,  to  an  enemy,  of  the  moat  attractive 
kind,  arc  even  now  daily  springing  up,  and  expanding  themselves  out  upon  the 
vattn  and  about  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea — intereete 
which,  if  they  should  be  injured  or  put  in  needless  jeopardy,  will  create  a  greater 
rnisaCion  throughout  this  country  than  would  the  landing  of  a  hundred  thonstuid 
men-at-arms  upon  our  shores.  These  interests  are  maritime— they  are  Ameri- 
can; their  defences  and  protection  are  naval;  they  must  be  watched  and  guarded 
from  the  Mississippi  valley.  Memphis  and  Penaacola  by  nature  arc,  by  rights 
on^ht  to  be,  and  by  legislation  should  be,  the  centres  of  operadona  in  the  caae. 

Panama,  Nicaragun,  and  Tehuantep  echave,  or  Are  about  to  impose  new  obli- 
frationg  upon  us.  We  must  look  to  them,  and,  in  providing  for  the  common 
defence,  take  them  into  consideration.  They  are  links  in  the  chain  which  binds 
the  most  remote  comera  of  the  republic  together.  They  are  the  gateways  be- 
tween distant  porta  of  the  Union;  and  they  must  therefore  he  cared  for  in  peace, 
gnarded  and  protected  in  war. 

The  Amnzonian  basin,  embracing  an  m-ea  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
DOT  great  Mississippi  valley,  fills  too  lai^  a  space  in  the  world  to  escape  atten- 
tion from  us,  when  we  are  in  the  veiy  act  of  laying  the  foundations  fur  a  perma- 
nenl  system  of  national  defence.  With  all  the  climates  of  India,  witli  uubeard 
of  rapacities  of  production,  and  the  moat  boundless  soureea  of  wealth  in  the  field, 
tliG  forest,  and  the  mine,  that  valley,  eo  i<oon  as  it  shall  begin  to  feel  the  axe  and 
the  pinngh.  will  pour  into  our  lap  a  commerce,  the  value  of  which  is  aa  limitless 
as  are  its  own  vast  resources.  Nature  has  placed  us  in  the  position  to  command 
tliai  commerce.  The  great  business  of  fetching  and  carrying  there  must  be  ours. 
For  coming  and  for  going,  the  winds  arc  fair  for  us ;  and  we  ore  the  only  natiDD 
for  whose  shipjjing  tliey  are  so  fair. 

That  arm  of  the  ocean  which  severs  the  contintmt  nearly  in  twain,  to  make 
between  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  at  the  north,  and  the  "King  (rf  Rivers,"  at  the 
Booth,  a  receptacle  for  their  commerce,  is  receiving  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
alotic  an  amount  of  produce  that  astonishes  the  world.  Yet  the  Missiuippi  val- 
ley is  not  half  peopled  up.  What,  therefore,  will  this  oceanic  basin,  this  com- 
nicrcial  receptacle  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  two  grandest  aystema  of  river 
basine  on  the  face  of  the  etuth  be,  when  the  great  Amazonian  valley,  of  double 
area,  with  its  everlasting  summer  and  its  endless  round  of  harvests,  comes  to  he 
^abdoed  and  brought  into  cultivation!  What  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  now,  is  as 
nothing  to  what  it  is  to  be.  It  abounds  with  commercial  elements  that  cannot 
he  comprehended  for  their  magnitude;  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  the  seat 
of  maritime  wealth  and  greatncsa,  eo,  too,  must  it  become  the  centre  of  naval 
strength  and  power.  As  Cohimbus  lay  sick,  it  was  upon  the  waters  of  this  sea- 
basin  that  the  angel  visited  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  God  had  made 
hi«  name  great  and  sent  him  to  "unbar  the  gates  of  ocean."  The  keys  to  these 
gatca  are  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortngas,  Memphis  and  Pensacola.  Nature  has 
placed  them  among  the  wondertul  resources  of  the  great  valley ;  and  to  stand  as 
gatekeeper  before  them  is  the  mission  of  those  naval  forces  that  naturally  cen- 
tre in  the  Gulf,  z^-.  I 
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OF  THE  PACIFIC  6BAB0ARD. 

'No  American  Btateeman  will,  I  imagine,  rest  content  with  an^  plan  of  n&tionil 
defence  which  does  not  contemplate  for  hb  at  leaat  the  naTal  supremacy  in  cm 
own  waters.  That  ie  the  starting  point — and  that  ie  the  point  which,  io  tbe 
erection  of  tnilitary  works  on  the  land,  in  the  conetmction  of  floating  battene* 
for  our  harbors,  or  in  the  building  of  ships  and  steamers  for  the  sea,  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.     It  is  tlie  true  basis  to  work  upon. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  Califomia  and  Oreevn  are  colonies.  Far  remote 
from  the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  strength  of  Uie  nation,  they  are  youngand 
feeble,  open  to  attack,  and  inviting  to  conquest.  In  war  oo  relief  can  be  gent 
them,  however  beset,  unless  at  great  risk  and  with  an  euonooua  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money. 

The  voyage  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  porta  of  the  United  Stata 
is  the  longest  voyage  in  the  world.  Within  the  whole  scope  and  range  of  com- 
merce, there  are  no  two  shore-lines  so  remote  from  each  other,  in  time, »» thcK 
are. 

The  average  passage  of  all  the  vessels  which  sailed  from  the  Atlantic  ports  for 
California  in  1850  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days — six  mouths.  Thete 
vessels  went  singly,  each  making  the  best  of  her  way  without  regard  to  tbe  oth- 
ers. In  a  ficet,  it  is  tbe  dullest  vessel  which  rcgiuates  the  speed  of  all;  tk 
Easiest  must  reduce  canvas,  yard,  and  stand  along  under  easy  sail,  that  tk 
slow  vessels  may  keep  up. 

Bouud  hence  with  a  fleet  for  tbe  relief  of  California,  our  ships  would  have  ta 
pass  no  IcHs  than  three  important  naval  stations,  all  belonging  to  tbe  same  power. 
One  of  them,  St.  Helena,  is  on  the  wayside  ;  the  two  others,  Bermuda  and  tbe 
Falkland  Islands,  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

If  the  fleet  should  escape  the  vigilance  and  annoyance  of  the  men-of-war  sta- 
tioned at  those  islands,  there  are  still  before  it  the  storms  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  and  the  war  of  the  elements  for  it  to  encounter  and  contend 
with. 

Such  would  be  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  such  the  difficulties  and  the  riib 
to  be  encountered  by  tbe  way,  that  the  practicability  of  sending  succor  to  Cali- 
fornia around  Cape  Bora,  in  a  war  with  England,  may  be  considered  out  of  the 
question. 

Single  ships  might  find  their  way  in  safety  around,  but  as  for  a  laige  fleet, 
covering  as  it  goes  miles  in  extent,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemT 
with  the  multitude  of  its  ships — cscapmg  all  the  dangers  that  would  beset  it  b; 
the  way — surely  no  one  would  count  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  it 
California  and  Oregon  must,  therefore,  lely  upon  the  means  of  defence  wbicli 
can  be  sent  forth  from  their  own  harbors  in  war;  and  the  question  is,  how  shaD 
those  means  be  provided  in  peace  1 

Shall  the  system  of  1816,  which  has  been  tried  and  found  too  costly  and  de- 
fective for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  he  transferred  to  the  Pacific,  and  engrahed  npoo 
its  shores  for  another  third  of  a  century?  Or  shall  the  government  reeorllo 
railroads,  steam  and  the  navy,  and  do  for  that  country  what  has  been  found  a 
answer  bo  well  for  this! 

The  extent  of  our  sea  front  on  the  Pacific,  compared  with  our  sea  front  on 
the  Atlantic,  is  as  eighteen  to  twenty-four;  that  is,  the  Pacific  is  three-fourths 
the  extent  ot  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  To  apply  the  system  of  1816  to  the  fonniT 
would,  in  my  judgment,  he  injudicious  as  to  policy,  extravagant  as  to  cspeudi- 
tnre,  and  inadequate  as  to  purpose;  and  therefore  the  system  of  im6,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  two  or  three  works  are  concerned,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
Pacific     We  want  no  forts  along  that  sea  front,  save  only  those  that  are  ncccs- 
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«UT  to  keep  bostile  iUpfl,  vith  their  great  gune,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  cides, 
(Utd  to  give  protection  to  onr  dock  yards. 

There  is  not  at  this  time  a  single  dock  yard  upon  the  vaten  of  the  Padfic, 
belonging  to  any  nation,  at  which  even  a.  frigate  can  be  built  and  equipped. 
All  the  maritime  powen  are  far  removed,  with  their  naval  resources,  from  the 
eutem  shores  of  that  ocean.  By  establishing  a  dock  yard  there,  and  providing 
it  witb  the  means  and  facilities  for  repairing  and  equipping,  we  may,  without 
difficulty,  secure  the  naval  supremacy  upon  that  ocean;  and  once  possessed,  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  power  to  wrest  it  from  such  bauds. 

The  most  desirable  means  of  defence  for  those  regions  are  such  as  we  have  on 
tbe  Atlantic— a  navy,  steam,  the  railway  and  the  locomotive,  with  their  powers 
of  concentration. 

The  characteristic  feature  which  the  improvements  of  the  age  have  impressed 
upon  military  operations  is  mobility.  To  the  degree  with  which  armaments 
■nd  armed  forces  are  invested  with  locomotion  and  with  celerity  in  movement, 
to  that  degree  and  in  that  ratio  are  they  provided  with  the  elements  of  power 
and  destmedoR.  It  is  its  mobility,  imparting  toil  in  the  field  of  battle,  a  sort  of 
ubiquity,  that  makes  flying  artillery  such  a  tremendous  arm  in  modem  warfare. 

It  is  the  ewift  foot  of  the  armed  steamer  which  has  given  her  such  tremendous 
force  for  battle  that  has  appalled  the  most  able  sea  captaine,  and  leSt  the  mili- 
tuy  men  of  the  world  at  variance  as  to  the  extent  of  her  powers,  bo  transcendent 
ire  they  in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  part  that  railroads  and  mimetic  telegraphs  are  to  play  in  the  great 
drama  of  war  with  this  country  has  not  yet  tieen  cast,  mach  less  enacted.  In 
a  military  point  of  view,  they  convert  whole  States  into  compact  and  armed 
masses.  They  can  convey  forces  from  one  section  of  the  Union  to  another  as 
quickly  as  re- enforcements  can  be  marched  from  one  part  of  an  old-fashioned 
battle-field  to  another. 

The  moncr  that  ia  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  fort  adds  nothing  to  the 
national  wealth,  but  the  money  that  is  spent  in  fortifying  with  rulmads,  while 
it  gives  the  militair  strength  required,  vastly  increases  also  the  elements  of 
national  power,  wealth,  and  greatness. 

There  have  been  expend^  by  the  States  and  people  of  the  States,  on  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  building 
ten  thousand  miles  of  railroads  and  canals.  These  works  have  not  only  effec- 
tnallv  provided  for  the  common  defence  so  far  as  invaaioa  is  concerned,  but, 
besides  reimbursing  the  projectors  of  them,  in  most  coses,  they  have  in  all  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  land  in  their  vicinity,  advanced  trade  and  commerce, 
promoted  the  general  welfare,  and  in  the  aggregate  added  not  less  than  a  thou- 
Mud  million  of  dollan  to  the  gross  sum  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  money  that  has  been  expended  under  the  system  of  181G  has  added 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  soil;  it  has  affiirded  no  facilities  to  commerce;  it  has 
not  increased  the  national  prosperity  in  any  manner  whatever;  and,  therefore, 
H  to  the  alternative  of  providing  for  the  defences  of  the  Pacific  coast  by  lining 
it  with  forts  and  castles,  or  by  sending  a  railroad  there  and  collecting  naval 
means,  it  appeare  to  me  there  is  no  choice,  no  need  for  deliberation,  no  necessity 
for  argument. 

The  strongest  work  that  stone  and  mortar  can  moke,  being  erected  at  the 
month  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  would  not  interrupt  a  blockade,  nor  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  starving  California  into  terms.  It  is  the  navy  alone  that 
can  do  this;  and  Tessels,  with  munitions  of  war  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  should 
be  placed  under  cover  there  now. 

California  does  not  produce  breadstufis  enough  for  her  own  consumption, 
probably  she  never  will.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  our  New 
England  States,  inclnduig  New  Yorkt  does  that.   Uining,  commerce,  and  manu- 
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fketnice,  ntthcr  than  agriculture,  will  probably  ever  coiutitiite  tbe  cbief  inda^ 
trial  piirsiiiM  of  that  distant  State. 

And  until  California  has  the  means  of  deriving  a  support  from  the  back  cocn- 
try  she  must  look  for  it  to  the  sea;  therefore  an  enemy,  by  taking  np  his  pontiaa 
before  the  harbor  of  California  in  force  snfficient  to  establish  a  rigid  blockade, 
may,  wttbont  striking  a  blow,  starve  the  people  into  tenna  gf  anrrender. 

The  greater  the  number  of  men  in  ganison,  in  snch  a  case,  and  the  largtrtlie 
army  sent  then;  by  us  for  its  defence,  the  greater  the  distress;  for  the  resMii 
that  they  would  the  sooner  eat  ont  the  snbstance  of  the  land,  and  so  aetvi\  the 
enemy  in  his  work  of  starvation. 

A  railway  to  California  would  make  that  country  as  invulnerable  and  u  K- 
cure  from  invasion  as  railroads  have  made  the  country  on  this  aide  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  ;  and  with  a  railway  a  blockade  would  only  aaaoy  commerce,  not 
starve  the  people. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  soundest  policy  this  railway  is  called  for.  I  hare 
studied  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  my  beat  reflections  with  regard  to  it  ba* 
led  me  to  the  opinion  that  tho  general  government  cannot  too  wxm  take  the 
steps  necessary  and  proper  for  procuring  it  to  be  built,  and  for  eollectiog  at  the 
other  end  of  it  the  nucleus  of  a  navy,  wiUi  powers  of  expansion  sufGcieut  to  mctt 
anv  probable  emergency. 

The  veflsels  of  our  navy  serving  in  the  Pacific,  instead  of  being  brought  home 
around  Cape  If  orn  for  repairs,  should  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  California  ontil 
sufficient  numbeis  are  gradnally  collected  there  to  form  this  nudeus.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  will  supply  the  seamen  for  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
required. 

My  annwer  to  your  second  question,  viz  :  "What  reliance  coold  be  placed oa 
vessels -of- war,  or  of  commerce,  floating  batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  tempomj 
substitutt'B  for  permanent  fortifications  1"  is,  to  a  great  extent,  included  ia  Ae 
answer  just  given  to  your  first. 

The  defences  upon  which  this  country  most  and  ought  to  rely  are  locostotiTe; 
therefore,  to  employ  naval  means  to  build  floating  batteries,  which  would  hare 
to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  harbor,  would  be  a  waste  of  money,  when  *e 
might,  with  that  same  money,  give  them  wings  or  impart  to  them  the  breath  of 
steam,  and  send  them  here  and  there  wherever  they  would  be  of  most  avail. 

The  money  which  a  floating  battery  would  cost  might  keep  a  steamer  afloat; 
which,  with  its  powers  of  locomotion,  might  reduplicate  itself,  as  it  were,  Bkng 
the  coast,  by  appearing  successively  before  a  number  of  places,  and  arriving  a( 
each  place  exactly  at  the  right  time.  If  tho  enemy  would  not  come  to  tiie 
floating  battery  it  would  be  oi'  little  use  ;  but  as  for  the  steamer,  if  the  enemy 
would  not  come  to  it,  it  could  go  to  the  enemy;  it  could  select  its  owe  ttne, 
manner,  and  point  of  attack,  and  thus  make  up  oy  activity,  skill,  and  maucenvif, 
whit  it  wants  in  strength. 

The  reliance  to  be  placed  on  vessels  of  commerce  for  coast  defences  ie  cani^ 
and  accidental ;  upon  an  emergency  they  might  be  aimed  and  scut  to  sea  U 
harass  the  commerce  of  the  enemy ;  they  might  be  used  as  transports  or  *> 
fire-ships;  or  they  might  be  sunk  in  cbanuel-ways  to  block  np  entrances,  &c, 
and  to  aasist  the  works  on  shore  to  protect  the  towns.  When  wanted,  they  wiU 
be  at  hand;  and  in  planning  military  expeditions,  or  preparing  for  defence,  it  u 
enough  for  our  sea  captains  and  great  generals  to  know  that  the  commeRial 
marine — old  hulks  and  new  vessels— arc  among  their  means  of  attack  lad 
defence,  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  military  resources  which  ibey 
hold  in  rraerve — which  are  at  all  times  available,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
brought  into  play  when  required. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  1840  treota  Ae  SMbject  of  floatii^ 
batteries  at  leojith.    It  showa  coudoBivdy  that  they  aie  nekher  t&e  most 
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efficient,  cflective,  nor  jadiciotis  shape  into  which  the  money  voted  for  nationa 
defence  may  be  pnt. 

The  arguments  of  the  hoard  upon  this  part  of  their  subject  appear  to  me  con* 
doaive;  and,  thctefoie,  further  remarks  here  with  regard  to  noating  batteries 
would  be  Dseless. 

A  prominent  idea  upon  which  the  system  of  1816  appears  to  have  been 
fooitdcd  is,  that  we  as  a  naval  power  were  to  remain  in  hopeless  inferiority ; 
and  hence  the  burden  of  the  argument  for  a  system  of  nationrd  defence  has  been 
"  boild  stationary  works — works  that  the  enemy  must  come  after ;  line  the  coasts 
with  forts  and  castles  to  save  the  country  Jrom  invasion,  our  women  and  children 
from  the  violence  of  enemies." 

Bailroads  and  steam  have  converted  every  village  into  a  camp,  every  telegraph 
office  into  a  watch-tower,  on  which  is  placed  a  sentinel  more  sleepless  than 
Ai^na,  for  guarding  and  defending  the  coaitC  from  invasion.  Sceam,  and  rail- 
rnadd,  and  canals  have  connected  every  forest  in  the  land  into  a  timber  shed  for 
the  navy,  and  our  merchants  and  ship-builders  have  established  scones  of  dock 
yards  ajons  the  sea  shore,  and  upon  the  banks  of  anr  rivers,  at  which  kcela 
may  be  laid  and  vessels  launched  and  equipped  with  a  rapidity  that  has  never 
before  licen  known  in  any  age  or  country. 

In  1336  Gieneral  Cass,  then  Becrctary  of  War,  assumed  the  position,  and 
General  Jackson  indorsed  it,*  that  for  the  dtfettce  of  the  roast  the  chief  Tfliancf 
f/UMldbeoHlienaey;  amdlkat  the  tyttemof  \%]A  (that  of  the  board  ^  mginemj 
comprise*  work*  which  are  unnecetMarily  large  for  the  purpotet  tchich  they  have 
to  fulfil. 

At  that  time  steam  navigation  was  a  problem  which  had  yet  to  be  solved 
upon  the  ocean.  Dr.  Lnrdner  had  attempted  it  in  the  closet,  and  proved,  as  he 
Baid.  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  involved  on  impossibility.  He  there- 
fore pronounced  it  an  absurdity;  and  so  men  generally  considered  it.  At  that 
time  railroads  were  much  less  complete,  and  for  less  numerous  thou  they  now 
arc.     The  electric  telegraph  was  also  unknown. 

Now  the  ocean  is  clouded  with  the  amoke  of  sea  steamers ;  the  country  is 
laced  with  lines  of  telegraph,  and  fretted  with  a  network  of  railways — all  tend- 
ing to  make  reliance  upon  the  navy  still  more  exclusive,  dependence  upon  the 
system  of  181G  still  mora  needless. 

The  board  of  engineers,  to  show  how  erroneous,  in  their  judgment,  this  opinion 
of  General  Jackson  was,  supposed  a  ease  in  1836,  and  cited  it  again  In  1810 
aa  on  illnstratiou. 

The  case  was  well  put;  it  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  public  mind  j  and 
as  it  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  was  made 
to  turn,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  case  now,  that  we  may  see  how  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  new  condition  of  thiugn  ;  how  the  improvements  that  have  Biiice 
taken  place  will  affect  it,  and  how  far  it  msy  be  modified  by  the  ground  I  have 
been  cndeavoriug  to  make  good. 

"In  the  report,"  says  the  Iraard  of  1840,t  presented  by  the  enpneer  depart- 
ment in  March,  1836,  (Senate  Cocnmcnt,  1st  session  ^4th  Congress,  vol.  4, 
No.  293)  "  there  is  a  detaotutration  of  the  actual  economy  that  will  result  from 
ao  efficient  system  of  se»-coaBt  defence ;  which  is  to  the  following  effect,  refer- 
ring to  the  document  itself  for  detail. : 

"  There  is  first  suf^scd  to  be  an  expedition  of  twenty  thousand  men  at 
Bermuda  or  Halifax  r»tdy  to  fiJl  upon  the  coast.  This  will  make  it  necessary, 
if  there  be  no  Ibrlifications,  to  have  ready  a  force  at  least  equal  at  each  of  the 
following  pmnts,  namely :  Ist,  Portsmouth  and  navy  yard ;  2d,  Boston  and  navy 

«  See  page  S,  No.  206  H.  Doc.,  lit  session  20th  Congrcm.     Sec  also  ptig4  I,  No.  SS3  S. 
D^c  ,  lit  seulon  24th  t'oagreas. 
t  Page  70,  No.  luO  H.  Doc.,  1st  sesston  23th  CoogrMS. 
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yard  ;  3d,  XorragnnBet  roads ;  4tb,  New  York  and  nav^-  yar^ ;  Atli,  Philadel- 
phia and  navy  jaiA ;  6th,  Baltimore ;  7th,  Norfolk  and  navy  yard ;  8th,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolmai  9th,  Savannah;  and  10th,  New  Oiieane,  to  say  nottung 
of  other  important  places. 

"At  each  of  these  places,  except  the  last,  ten  thoosond  men  drawn  from  the 
interior,  and  kept  under  pay,  will  suffice,  the  vicinity  being  relied  on  to  supply 
the  remainder.  At  New  Orleans,  seventeen  thoosand  men  most  be  drawn  fram 
a  distance.  In  a  campaign  of  six  months,  the  whole  force  will  cost  at  least 
$36,750,000. 

"  The  garrisons  necessary  to  be  kept  under  pay  for  the  fbrtificationi  in  tbeie 
places  will  cost  for  the  same  time  $8,430,500.  The  difference  (818,319,500) 
will  then  be  only  83,448,150  less  than  the  whole  expense  of  building  these 
defences,  viz ;  821,767,656;  whence  it  follows  that  the  expense  of  theae  erec- 
tions would  be  nearly  compensated  by  the  saving  they  would  c&uee  in  a  single 
cimpwpi." 

'rliis  is  the  demmutraluM,  first  given  in  1836,  and  repeated  in  1840,  to  pnm 
the  very  great  economy  and  complete  efficiency  of  the  system  of  1816  ;  wd  in 
order  to  complete  this  demonstration,  it  was  required  that  twenty-one  millions 
of  money  and  upwards  should  be  first  given  to  fortiiy  only  ten  places  along  a 
sea  front  of  two  thousand  five  hundred*  miles  in  extent ;  for  there  were  "  other 
important  places,"  of  which  nothing  was  to  be  said. 

Now  let  UB  snppoae  that,  in  conformity  with  the  modifications  which  I  hare 
BuggcHted,  and  according  to  tbe  idea  of  maintiuning  such  a  system  of  national 
dcionce  that  will  secure  to  tu  C/ie  naval  supremacy  in  our  mint  tcateri,  a  portion 
of  this  $8,430,500  which  tbe  plan  of  the  board  requires  to  keep  for  six  months 
on/y  l/ie  "  necessary  garrisons"  in  the  powerful  works  which  are  supposed  to  be 
erected  at  each  one  of  the  ten  threatened  places.  Let  us  suppose,  1  say,  that, 
according  to  the  proposed  modifications  of  the  system,  a  part  of  this  eight  and 
a  half  millions  bad  been  applied  to  the  building  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
men-of-war  eteamcrB,  such  a  force  of  steamers  would  be  required,  even  under 
the  system  of  the  engineers,  to  serve  aa  a  coast  gnard  in  war,  to  brush  from  the 
otittidc  of  onr  harbors,  which  are  protected  on  the  insi^  by  forts,  any  block- 
ading ships  that  the  enemy  may  station  there,  and  to  keep  straggling  cmi^en 
from  capturing  and  plundering  our  merchantmen  in  the  sight  of  these  same 
forts,  and  along  our  shores  generally. 

To  keep  up  the  proposed  garrisons  for  one  year  at  the  ten  threatened  places 
otdy,  would  require,  according  to  the  estimate  of  tbe  board  of  engineers  then 
selves,  $16,861,000. 

The  steamers  will  last  many  years;  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  tb 
navy  board.t  made  at  tbe  same  time,  would  cost,  for  the  twenty-five,  *6,625,000, 
or  only  about  one-third  of  the  actnal  cost  of  tbe  garrisons  for  van  year,  after  the 
forta  were  built  at  a  cost  of  «21,767,6o6.t 

Those  twenty-five  steamers  would  be  stationed  along  tbe  coast,  and  dietribn- 
ted,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  two  with  their  faeadqnartere 
nt  Portsmouth,  three  at  Boston,  four  at  New  York,  two  at  Charleston,  two  at 
Pcnsocola,  and  two  at  the  Balizo. 

The  case  put  supposes  it  to  be  known  that  this  expedition  of  twen^  thaB- 
sand  men,  who  are  about  to  invade  a  country  of  more  than  twenty  millians,  has 
rendezvoused  at  Halifax  or  Bermuda,  suppose  it  to  be  at  Halifax. 

Two  or  three  of  these  twenty-five  smart,  active  steamers  are  sent  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements.  As  soon  as  he  puts  to  sea  and  takes  his  departure, 
one  of  them  makes  for  the  nearest  post  on  our  coast,  and  there  delivers  to  the 

"  Hse  Engineer'!  (Col  Tolkn'i)  Beport,  1B40. 
i    fPnge  H3,  No.  19S,  SeoBbi  Doc.,  lit  wtdon  21tb  CongreM. 
([■Hge  TO,  No.  293,  Sen>t«  Doc.,  lat  leMton  24Ui  CongnM. 
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magnetic  telegraph  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  has  pat  to  eea,  and  in  steer- 
ing,  with  his  expedition  of  twenty  thoDeand  Btrong,  to«^irds  Gbarleeton.  The 
efiect  is  electrical;  instantly  bodies  of  armed  men  needing  the  snmmona  would 
spring  up,  not  from  bush  and  brake,  in  a  single  glen,  as  at  the  sound  of  Roderick 
Dhu's  whistle,  but  from  every  town  and  hamlet,  moantain  side  and  valley  in 
the  land.  Harnessing  up  the  iron  war-horse,  they  would  hold  him,  panting  on 
the  railway,  ready  at  the  word  to  speed  off  with  them  for  the  appointed  place,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  the  hour,  according  to  the  emergency. 

In  the  meantime,  and  without  contusion,  mcsaage  is  sent  by  lightning  for  the 
look-out  steamen  and  naval  forces  in  tbc  Gulf  to  proceed  towards  Surannah, 
oud  for  those  at  the  north  to  steer  south  and  look  into  the  Chesapeake  for  further 
orders.  Or  they  may  be  directed  to  cross  the  enemy's  hause  and  bring  him  to 
actioD,  or  cut  off  his  stragglers,  or  otherwise  harass  and  annoy  him. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week  or  more,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  that  tend  to  retard  the 
nwvementfl  of  such  a  force  at  eea,  another  of  the  guarda  costa  steamers  puts  into 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware  or  elsewhere,  with  the  certain  inteUigeucc  that  the 
enemy  is  bound  for  Charleston.  Because  his  rate  of  sailing  is  regulated  by  the 
speed  of  the  slowest  vessel  in  the  fleet,  ho  is  yet  three  days  from  Charleston  at 
the  least. 

All  our  ships-of-war  that  have  letnmed  from  cruises,  that  are  just  fitting  out, 
or  that  may  happen  to  be  in  port,  together  with  the  whole  coast  guard  of  twenty- 
five  steamers  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  found  on  baud,  may 
thus  appear  off  Charieston  as  soon  as  he:  certainly  they  would  be  there  before 
he  could  disembark.  And  should  he  be  ho  infatuated  as  to  attempt  a  landing,  it 
would  be  practicable  for  us  to  have  there,  in  force  ready  to  receive  him,  an  army, 
with  a  regiment  even  ofjbot,  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  except  perhaps 
California  and  Oregon. 

Is  it  possible  that  an  enemy  conld  be  tempted  by  any  indncement  whatever 
to  land  in  such  a  conntry,  provided  with  Hncn  means  of  defence,  invested  with 
such  armed  ubiquity,  and  such  powers  of  concentration  T 

Fort  Monltric,  which  has  beleagured  an  enemy  before,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  hold  a  force  from  sea  in  check  long  enough  at  least  for  the  lightning 
to  go  for  help,  and  for  steam  to  come  with  it,  is  there  to  beleaguer  him  again; 
and  our  coast  fleet,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  assembled  there  as  a  witness 
to  this  hypothetical  attempt  at  invasion,  would  be  ready  at  the  bar  to  receive 
this  discomfited  and  crippled  foe  as  he  attempted  to  escape.  Great  would  be 
the  disappointment  to  the  country  if  such  a  fleet  should  fan  to  give  an  account 
of  snch  an  enemy. 

The  present  system  oF  fortifications  seems  to  have  been  planned  upon  the 
idea  that  in  all  wars  this  country  was  to  stand  on  the  defentiee,  and  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  enemy  would  he  directed  to  siege  and  invasion. 

But  in  the  death  struggle,  what  have  we  to  fear  fr«m  invasion]  There  is  no 
pillar  nor  post  in  this  country  which,  like  the  Paris  of  France,  when  it  falls, 
carries  the  whole  political  edifice  with  it.  There  is  no  Paris  in  America.  Unlike 
Europe,  the  armed  occupation  of  a  capital  here  would  be  no  more  than  the  oc> 
copation  of  any  other  town  by  an  enemy ;  nnlike  Europe,  there  are  no  disaf- 
fected people  in  this  country  for  a  foe  to  tamper  with.  The  govenmient  is  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  with  the  people.  It  is  the  people.  And  as  for 
invasion,  there  woald  be  neither  danger  to  the  country,  nor  its  government,  nor 
its  institutions.  Our  free  institutions  are  our  best  fortifications  to  protect  the 
country  from  siege,  and  the  land  from  invasion.     Captivating  the  minds  of  his 


soldiers,  the  civil  and  political  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  in  these  United  States 
would  convert  the  rank  and  file  of  an  invading  foe  into  friends.  An  enemy 
planting  his  foot  upon  oar  soil  could  at  best  hold  no  more  of  it  than  that  upon 
which  he  actually  stands  and  covere  with  his  guns.     If  he  attempted  to  move, 
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in  whatever  du-ecdon  he  should  take  np  the  line  of  nuieh,  the  people  in  front  he 
would  find  enemies,  tmd  those  that  he  left  behind,  embotdenedbj  hieowndeserten, 
would  rise  up  in  nnns  agunst  him  the  moment  hi«  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
them. 

What  attempts  at  invaeion  did  Endand  make  during  the  lut  war  1  Bhe.  vk» 
afraid  of  desertion  and  the  propaeanoism  of  republican  institudons  then.  It  u 
true,  she  made  a  foray  upon  Waahingtott,  but  found  a  precipitate  retreat  necf*- 
aary,  and  that  foray  was  aa  barren  and  empty  of  nulitaiy  result  aa  a  clond 
without  water.  She  attempted  New  Orleans,  nut  there  she  encountered  one  of 
those  eaud-bag  or  cotton-bag  forts,  and  her  hoata  fell  before  it. 

Id  the  war  of  1812  we  were  young  and  feeble ;  England  wae  at  the  summit 
of  her  power.  The  difference  between  the  military  condition  of  the  two  countries 
was  immense;  yet  upon  what  point  abug  the  seaboard  did  she  attempt  invaxioDl 
Against  what  batt^y  did  she  lay  siege  ?  If  in  the  ddeuceless  state  of  ihe 
country  then — a  country  that  had  a  navy  to  build,  that  bad  yet  to  plan  its  ers- 
tem  of  fortifcadons,  to  concentrate  means  of  defence — ^if,  under  tboee  drcim- 
stanccs,  sieges  were  not  laid  nor  invasion  attempted  at  any  point  along  an  open 
sea  front,  with  its  indentadons  and  windings  of  six  tbonaand  miles — if  but  with 
one-thbd  of  our  present  population — if  with  not  one-tenth  part  of  oar  pn'i^nt 
military  resourcef,  ncir  not  the  twentieth  of  our  present  powers  of  cnnccntration, 
siege  and  invasion  were  not  attempted  then  by  a  most  haughty  and  proud  fw. 
is  it  likely  that  iu  case  of  war  now,  when  she  looks  upon  ua  as  her  equal,  and 
at  least  as  her  match  in  everything  except  in  the  number  of  "  wooden  wa]l»" — 
is  it  probable  or  possible  that,  wiik  snch  a  power  for  an  enemy  now,  anything 
like  siege  or  invasion  fnan  the  sea  would  be  attempted  or  thought  of  I 

With  a  home  squadron  comprised  chiefly  of  steuners,  it  would  be  difficult  lo 
conceive  how  an  enemy  should  so  threaten  as  to  make  it  nececMry  to  eetabliib 
a  garrinon  of  17,000  or  even  10,000  men  for  six  months  at  Charleston  or  asy 
one  of  the  ten  places  named  in  the  report. 

The  operations  of  these  twenty-five  steamers  would  be  mostly  confined  loonr 
own  waters  in  war,  for  with  want  of  depots  of  coal  abroad  they  would  be  leqidred 
to  retnm  into  port  at  the  end  of  every  two  or  three  weeks  at  least  for  a  frttb 
rapply  of  fuel. 

Now  hearing  in  mind  my  Mswer  to  yonr  first  question,  and  always  supposiof 
that  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  system  of  national  defence  hereaAcr  to 
be  provided  for  this  country  is  naval  supremacy  far  it  in  iu  oum  toaiert,  my 
■nswer  to  yonr  second  question  is,  with  the  modifications  already  proposed,  thai 
all  nett/ful  "  reliance  "  for  coast  defence  can  be  placed  on  vessels-of-war  and  vi 
commerce,  upon  open  shore  batteries,  steam,  railroads,  and  telegraph,  OUB  FREE 
INSTITUTiuNS,  and  snch  like  "substitutes  for  permanent  fortifications." 

In  reply  to  your  third  and  last  question,  as  to  the  expediency  of  ooMtim*i*g 
the  present  system  of  fortificad<»iB  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes,  1  have 
to  remark  that,  in  my  jndgment,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  so  to  £■••■ 

As  for  invation  from  that  quarter,  the  difference  in  pi^itical  condition  beivfcn 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  an  ample  fortification  for  ua. 

Large  bodies  of  the  people  there  now  ai«  known  to  be  in  favor  either  of 
separation  from  the  mother  counti/  or  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

An  American  army,  therefore,  going  over  into  Canada  in  a  war  with  Engtami 
would  be  lo<^ed  upon  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  there  as  fii^wls  and 
deliverera,  not  as  enemies  and  oppressors. 

The  last  war  on  the  wMers  of  the  lakes  was  «  war  of  ship-bn  tiding. 

He  who  could  muster  the  strongest  nav«l  forces  there — and  there  they  had  m 
be  created — had  the  supremacy.  And  if,  in  case  of  war  now,  England  should 
succeed  in  getting  ahead  of  ua  with  her  naval  forces  cm  the  lakes  she  coold 
iufiict  great  injury.  A  few  days  of  uninternipt«d  control  there  by  a  few  jwmrd 
veesele,  insignifieaut  altogether  aa  to  abatdute  forcei  w«nld  make  oreadfal  havoc 
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npon  our  latce  ebipping,  onr  lake  commerce,  And  our  lake  tow&B,  if  no  precantiona 
were  taken  to  guard  againet  it. 

TLe  commerce  of  the  lokee  will  bood  be  worlli  to  db  as  much  or  more  than 
the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dnriiig  the  season  of  lake  navigation  there  is  pnt  afloat  upon  those  waters 
every  week,  on  the  average,  milLons  of  American  property,  besides  vceacls  and 
the  lives  of  American  cittzcne. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  except  in  the  offings  and  harbors  of  the  great  com- 
mezcial  emporiums,  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  concentration  of  merchandise  afloat. 
Nor  ia  there,  in  case  of  our  naval  inferiority  npon  the  lakes,  any  part  of  the 
world  that  affords  such  an  abundant  harvest  of  prizes  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 


It  ia  the  policy  of  this  country  never  to  be  the  a^ressorj  it  loves  peace  and 
hat«8  war,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  the  party  to  strike  the  firat 
blow  in  WOT.  That  is  an  advantage  at  which  Great  Britain  generally  aims,  and 
that  ahe  fully  understands  and  appreciates  the  importance  of  striking  quickly 
npon  the  lakes  in  case  of  war  with  this  country  we  have  evidence  conclusive. 

Before  ahe  sent  her  minister  plenipotentiary  here  with  his  ultimatum,  when 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  so 
mtich  in  danger,  she  first  assembled  a  fleet  of  fifty-odd  sail  in  onr  waters,  and 
npon  oar  frontiers  one-third  of  the  whole  BritiBh  army,  notwithetandiug  that 
she  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  two  distant  and  expensive  foreign  wars. 

No  one  who,  callii^;  to  mind  those  times,  will  examine  her  military  joumala 
of  that  day  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  her  forces  were  especially 
arranged  with  a  view  to  Canada  and  the  lakes,  and  that  there  the  firat  blow,  or 
«  blow  synchronous  with  the  first,  was  to  be  struck.  Her  intentions  then  were 
too  Duutjfeat  to  he  foi^tten  or  disregarded  even  now. 

It  is  tme  the  war  might  commence  during  the  season  when  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes  is  annually  closed,  and  when,  consequently,  all  naval  forces  would  he 
tied  up.  In  that  case  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  it  might  commence 
in  the  height  of  the  commercial  season  ;  and  the  war  might  be  commenced  on 
her  part  by  first  admitting  from  the  sea  a  fleet  of  small-class  vceseln,  pnssing 
them  up  through  the  Canadian  sbip-canale  into  the  lakes,  and  there  Icttrag  the 
deelaration  of  her  intentions  consist  in  an  attack  npon  Bnfi&ilo,  Chicago,  and 
other  lake  towns  with  their  shipping. 

These  inti:rests  are  too  vaJuable  and  important  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  m 
enemy  even  for  a  day.  Therefore  it  would  be  advisable,  »o  long  ae  Canada  is 
an  English  colony,  to  provide  against  a  naval  sniprise  on  the  lakes. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  loot  to  the  means  of  aasembling 
quickly  a  small  naval  force  on  the  lakes,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  place  at  the 
several  citipa  and  towns,  and  at  the  termini  of  the  various  railroads  and  canala 
along  the  lake  shores,  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance,  according  to  the  plan  eu^ceted 
for  the  towna  generally  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  forta  which  are  already  on  the  lakes  need  not  be  garrisoned  in  war  only 
mtfl  we  acquire  the  naval  snpremacy  there. 

We  hove  canals  and  mlroads  by  which  we  eonid  BCTid  the  frames  of  vessels 
and  all  requisite  naval  means  to  the  lakes  at  short  notice  and  in  time  to  re-enforce 
what  we  might  snddenly  assemble  there. 

It  aeema,  therefore,  mat,  acting  npon  the  policy  of  so  shaping  our  system  of 
national  defence  as  to  secure  the  naval  supremacy  in  our  own  waters,  we  should 
proceed  to  hnild  the  engines,  provide  the  armaments,  and  get  out  at  the  navy 
yards  of  Memphis  and  New  York  the  frames  of  a  few  small  men-of-war  steamers 
tot  the  lakes.  The  engines  and  the  armaments  might  be  placed  npon  the  lake 
shores  at  once.  The  frames,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  war  cloud,  could  be 
sent  there  by  the  Erie  and  the  Michigan  canals,  pnt  together,  and  be  ready  for 
htmiGhing  at  a  moment's  waraine.  ,~~  , 
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The  Sleditemuieaii  is  an  inland  sea,  so  are  onr  lakes  and  rivers.  Eminenll^ 
continental  in  its  proportions  and  maritime  in  its  features,  onr  country  looks  oot 
npon  blue  water  to  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  vest;  the  ocean  front  of  the 
United  States  alone  is  greater  in  extent  than  the  ocean  front  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  like  action  to  the  orator,  a  navy  to  us  is  the  first,  sccood, 
and  third  chief  requisite  to  any  effective  system  of  national  defence. 
lUiBpectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY, 
Lietftatant  Vttited  State*  Nary. 
Hod.  Charles  M.  Conrad, 

Secretary  ^  War. 


R^ort  of  liietUenant  J.  A.  DaMgreH. 

OftDNANCB  Opfice,  Unitbd  Statbs  Xavy  Tard, 
WaaJiinglon,  September,  1851. 

Sir;  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  a  communication  from  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  enclosing  certain  queries  firom  yourself  in  relation  to  the 
defences  of  the  United  States  coast,  with  directions  to  "  give  to  the  subject  mv 
best  reflections,  and  communicate  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of  War."  I  hare 
complied  with  the  directions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  as  &r  m 
permitted  by  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  purpose,  and  now  b^  leave,  tcit 
respectfiilly,  to  lay  before  you  such  facts  and  opinions  as  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  queries  proposed. 

Query  1. — To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the  present  system  of  fortificalioDs 
for  tlie  protection  of  our  seaboard  to  be  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  applies- 
tion  of  steam  to  vessels-of-war,  the  invention  or  improvement  of  projectiles,  or 
other  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  adopted  in  the  year  1816 1 

Sheila  projected  horizontally  from  cannon  are  most  destructive  agents  when 
used  against  shipping,  but  are  not  so  efficacious  against  the  masonry  of  regnlar 
works  as  shot,  though  in  entering  an  embrasure  and  bursting  they  might  do 
considerable  mischief. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  casemated  batteries  are  concerned,  shells  have  added 
very  little  to  the  power  of  ships ;  but  against  guns  «>  barbette  they  will  be 
found  of  material  assistance,  especially  if  charged  with  balls  and  nsed  af 
shrapnel.  And  against  open  works,  the  concentration  afforded  by  the  well- 
served  broadsides  of  one  or  more  ships,  should  suffice  to  silence  the  wark«.  if 
the  vessels  have  no  unusual  disadvantages  to  encounter,  and  are  brought  withia 
sure  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  shells  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  vessels  if  exploded 
in  their  sides ;  but  as  land  works  already  possess,  in  shot,  especially  wbm 
heated,  superabundant  means  for  destroying  ships  that  will  expose  themsrlrrs 
long  enough  to  their  fire,  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  deemed  fWiHy  doubtful 
whether,  in  a  general  view,  the  introduction  of  shells  has  materially  altered  iIk 
relations  of  fort  and  ship  when  opposed  to  each  other. 

If  the  question  between  them  were  merely  the  relative  capacity,  eo  &r  af 
attack  and  defence  were  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  solving  it. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  sea  defences  of  the  United  Suim 
are  concerned,  the  true  question  is  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  ships  to  endure 
the  fire  of  forts  loitg  enough  to  pass  them  without  so  much  injury  as  to  inti'rfore 
with  the  subsequent  operations. 

And  it  b  on  this  account  that  the  application  of  steam  is  to  be  considered  ae 
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miitcriallf  affecting  the  power  of  forte.  For  whether  it  be  need  as  a  chief  motive 
power  or  afl  an  aoxiliary,  it  eivee  great  facility  in  concentrating  and  appearing 
Budiienir  on  ^vcn  points,  ana  in  aaeoring  a  certain  and  rapid  transit  when 

^  tired  to  pass  the  fire  of  a  fort. 
D  tlie  defence  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  large  commercial  cities,  it  will  be 
(Served  that  the  chief  reliance  to  prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy  is  by 
fortifying  some  approach  to  it;  the  naval  question  merely  tenches  the  practica* 
biiity  o[  patting  tlie  fire  of  these  works,  ana  not  of  enataining  it  an^  longer  than 
may  bo  necessary  in  the  most  rapid  movement  that  the  ship  is  capable  of. 

To  illustrate  this  practically  let  us  turn  to  the  mode  proposed  in  the  engineer's 
report"  for  excluding  an  enemy  from  the  lower  bay  of  >iew  York  by  a  fort  on 
Sandy  Hook,  with  floating  batteries  and  bomb  ketches  inside. 

The  ordnance  commonly  mounted  in  the  coast  fortifications  are  32-potmders, 
12-poundera,  and  eight-incn  howitzers.  The  effective  fire  of  the  32-pounder  can 
liardly  be  faid  to  eitcnd  beyond  a  mile  where  heavy  ships  are  concerned. 

At  that  distance  the  penetration  will  not  exceed  fourteen  inches  when  the 
shot  strikes  the  surface  fairly  and  directly.  If  the  impact  be  oblique  or  oq 
ricochet,  the  penetration  is  decreased  accordingly.  The  effect  of  the  fire  is 
farther  decreased  by  the  unavoidable  deviation  of  shot  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
and  by  the  movement  of  the  object  which  is  changing  its  position  in  direction 
and  distance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  number  of  shot 
which  wnuld  have  a  maximum  penetration  under  these  circumstances,  but 
perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  ten.  The  forty-two  pounder  and  army  eight-inch 
nowitier  wilt  not  vary  thia  capacity  considerably,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
a^ufflc  that,  if  the  diatnnce  be  greater  than  a  mile  no  material  injury  will  be 
experienced  from  such  pieces  by  a  heavy  ship  when  under  way. 

The  eketch  annexed  reprcacnta  the  localities  in  question  as  ^ven  by  the  chart 
of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  track  at  mean  low  water  allowed  to  the  heaviest 
BtenmerBt  is  shown  by  the  coloring. 


The  effective  fire  for  the  proposed  fort  as  indicated  by  the  circle,  evidently 
covers  no  considerable  part  of^  the  passage,  and  if  a  steamer  chose  to  take  the 
maio  channel  she  would,  by  keeping  its  extreme  right,  be  under  fire  about  six 


es,  and  never  approach  the  guns  of  the  fort  nearer  than  fourteen 
hundred  yards,  thus  rendering  the  chances  of  any  damage  exceedingly  slight. 
Bat  the  swash  channel  offers  sufficient  depth  for  her  draught,  and  by  neing  it 
tbe  steamer  would  pass  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  fort.  The  sole  reliance, 
then,  to  exclude  the  fleet  becomes  the  floating  batteries  and  bomb  ketches ; 
whether  they  may  be  trusted  or  not  will  be  cons  acred  subsequently ;  the  present 
obji-ct  is  merely  to  inquire  if  the  fort  has  the  power  of  itself  to  exclude  shipping. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  forts  have 
gained  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  shells,  it  is  certain  their  efGcacy  has  been 
considerabtr  diminished  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  vesseb-of-war, 
which  by  their  decreased  draught  are  enabled  to  enter  channels  not  accessible 
to  ships-of-t he-line,  and  when  obliged  to  pass  the  fire  of  permanent  works  are 
enabled  to  do  so  in  so  little  time  as  hardly  to  afford  the  batteries  an  opportunity 
to  effect  any  essential  damage. 

Query  2. — What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vessels  of  war  or  of  commerce, 
floating  batteries,  gunboats,  and  other  temporary  snbetitnt«e  for  permanent  forti- 
fications ? 

In  proceeding  to  answer  this  que^,  I  find  the  ground  already  occupied  by 
certain  propositions  contained  in  an  official  document  drawn  up  in  1840  in  rela- 
tion to  the  defences  of  the  coast.  The  source  from  which  these  views  emanate 
and  their  official  character  entitle  them  to  full  consideration,  so  that  I  do  not 
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Thu  efTi^tlve  fire  of  tbe  fori  is  shoKD  bj  tiie  circle. 

feel  at  liberty  to  disrepird  tbcm  in  treating  the  question  propotied,  nrd  tt  bec<WD« 
imperative  to  scrntinize  them  ;  becanw,  if  correct,  they  not  only  v^lablifh  whsi 
they  wf're  designed  to  prove,  the  unfitnesB  of  naval  forces  for  proterting  tlie 
coast,  but  ftl»o  their  nttet  nnfitneee  for  any  ptirpoee  whatever,  which  it  is  p«- 
Bumed  wna  not  contemplated. 

The  passages  referred  to  are  ac  foDowe  : 

•  •  '  •'  Even  ehonld  all  theee,  in  the  form  we  have  preeented  theni,  be 
objecli'd  to,  we  may  etill  challenge  opposition  to  the  following  broad  propo«- 
tioHB,  timiely : 

"  Fiinf.  If  the  sea-coast  is  to  be  defended  by  naval  means  excloBively.  tb* 
defensive  force  at  each  point  deemed  worthy  of  protection  must  be  at  least  equl 
in  ptneer  to  the  attacking  force, 

"  Sccmd.  As,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  ean  be  no  reason  for  eipectinf 
an  attnck  on  one  of  these  points  rather  than  another,  and  no  time  for  tranflerrinf 
our  Ht:itc  of  preparation  from  one  to  another  after  an  attack  has  beon  devlaml. 
each  of  them  must  have  assi^ed  to  it  the  requiatti;  means ;  and, 

"  Thirih  CousL'qucntly,  thia  systum  domanda  a  power  and  defcnre  as  many 
times  greater  than  that  in  the  attack  as  there  are  points  to  be  covered." 
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To  the  first  propoBitiou  there  lies  a  reasonable  demairer,  becatue,  under  the 
cirtninatances  likrly  to  attend  the  defence  of  an;  harbor  or  roadstead  which  is 
■pproached  br  a  channel,  great  disadvanta^  must  accompany  the  attempt, 
jHrticnlarly  when  the  passage  lies  among  the  shoals,  of  which  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, enve  by  artiticial  marks  or  the  lend.  Where  the  movements  of  ships  are 
onlv  limited  by  liold  shores  there  can  be  little  embarmssment  in  keeping  them 
from  danger;  but  where  the  keenest  eye  can  detect  nothing  on  the  eurface  of 
ibe  water  to  give  warning  of  the  risk,  and  a  slight  error  in  the  course  or  a  tide- 
fildy  may  ground  a  ship  directly  under  fire,  it  is  evident  that  the  attention 
requibite  to  clear  these  obstaclea  succeaitfully  wOl  prevent  the  officers  of  a  fleet 
^m  giving  full  dircetions  to  its  ofFensive  powers,  though  at  the  very  time  the 
opposing  uliip  may  be  concentrating  a  deliberate  and  destructive  fire  on  the 
l«admg  ship  attempting  to  enter,  or  the  aseailanta  may  be  compelled  by  wind 
and  weather  to  postpone  essaj'ing  the  entrance,  even  under  these  disadvantages  ; 
irliilc  thus  detained  be  must  be  exposi^  to  the  severe  gales  and  to  much  damage, 
a  coniiideration  not  to  be  overlooked  on  our  const,  even  in  the  Bummer  months. 
In  1778  the  English  and  French  fleets,  then  off  Rhode  Island,  were  separated 
fiom  each  other  while  manoenvring  for  the  weather  gauge  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  many  of  the  heaviest  ships  dismasted  on  both  sides. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  defending  foree,  fully  cognizant  of  the  difficulties 
Tbich  an-ait  the  enemy,  cither  take  such  position  at  anchor,  or  under  way  with 
rieam  or  sail,  as  will  be  best  suited  to  annoy  the  enemy  when  most  occupied  in 
elporing  the  intricacies  of  unknown  shoals,  and  increase  the  danger  by  concen- 
tntin^  a  deliberate  Are  at  a  moment  critical  not  only  to  the  vessel  most  exposed 
to  it.  but  to  those  which  follow  and  are  liable  to  be  tlirown  into  disorder  by  the 
Wt  mishap. 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  capacity  of  trantderring  the  power  of  its  armament 
from  one  point  to  another  is  the  essential  quality  in  the  present  case  which  the 
fart  dots  not  possesB. 

Under  euch  circumstances  the  most  cool  and  brave  are  apt  to  hasten  too 
nmch,  naturally  desiring  to  shorten  the  time  of  inaction,  and  to  make  some 
tctum  to  the  &e  of  the  enemy ;  hence  the  liability  to  lose  the  services  of  one  or 
more  ships  in  the  moment  of  greatest  need. 

Well  known  instances  of  this  may  be  cited.  While  standing  in  to  attack  tbe 
French  at  tbe  Nile,  Nelson  lost  the  use  of  tbe  Culloden,  74,  which  grounded  on 
a  shoal,  though  not  even  under  fire  at  the  time,  and  remained  there  uselesB 
during  the  wliole  action.  At  Copenhagen  three  of  his  line  grounded  on  a  ehoal — 
tlie  Agamemnon,  74,  tbe  Russell,  74,  and  Bellona,  74 ;  and,  in  leaving  their 
anchors  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  tbe  Defiance  and  Nelson's  own 
'hip,  the  Elephant,  with  several  others,  grounded  nndcr  the  guns  of  the  Threo- 
Crown  batteiy. 

The  defending  force  has,  moreover,  tbe  advantage,  if  tmehorcd,  of  being  able 
to  post  some  guns  ashore  so  as  to  enfilade  vessels  taking  tbe  direction  of  its  own 
hne,  and  also  prevent  the  weather  ships  from  beiii"  doubled  on  by  the  enemy. 

Every  naval  man  will  compreliend  the  difficuilies  of  navigating  a  fleet  of 
heavy  ships  along  channels  skirted  closely  by  sh.iids  and  commanded  through- 
oat  their  extent  by  tbe  guns  of  an  enemy's  line ;  and  the  advantages,  on  the 
other  side,  of  being  able  deliberately  to  rake  ships  approaching  in  that  way  will 
be  very  apparent. 

Among  the  events  of  the  revolution  may  be  fouod  an  apt  illustration  of  this; 
In  1778  a  large  force  was  despatched  from  France  with  the  view  of  surprising 
the  English  fleet  in  tbe  Delaware.  Philadelphia  had  been  evacuated,  however. 
The  Count  dc  Estaing  followed  to  New  York,  and  appeared  off  that  harbor 
about  the  lOlh  of  July.  Lord  Howe  was  liy  no  means  prepared  for  his  arrival, 
liut,  nevertheless,  he  proceeded  with  euergy  and  judgment  to  defend  the  entrance 
*ilh  a  force  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
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The  French  admiral,  after  deliberating  some  ten  days,  finallf  declined  to 
attack,  and  on  the  22d  of  Jnly  departed  on  another  expedition. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  strong  rootivea  for  bringing  the  English  fleet  lo 
action.  Their  army  now  occupied  do  other  of  the  large  cities  than  New  Yoik. 
The  recent  eyacuatioD  of  Philadelphia  was  not  calculated  to  enconiage  th« 
hopes  of  the  royalists,  and  if  "  the  men-of-war  were  defeated  at  tbie  time,  the 
fleet  of  transports  and  victuallers  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  stiwj  of 
course  fallen  with  them." — (Eakin,  page  77.)  The  re-enforcemenla,  too,  aniviDg 
to  succor  the  fleet,  would  have  been  cut  off  in  detail.  The  consequence  might 
have  been  immediately  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  British,  though  favoiable  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  terminating  a  atnig^e  which  endured  four  years  sub^- 
qaently. 

The  difference  in  force  seemed  sufficient  to  justify  an  engagement  luider  bdt 
circQiostances.  The  French  had  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  eight  hnn- 
dred  and  seventy-six  guns.  The  English  only  nine  ships  that  could  be  brouglit 
into  line,  and  these  mounting  five  huudred  and  thirty-four  guns.  The  dispatiir 
was  even  greater  than  that  expressed  by  these  figureSt  as  the  French  carrifil 
their  guns  in  ships  far  superior  m  size  and  strength  to  those  of  the  British. 

The  main  channel  which  the  French  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  was  thu! 
defended  by  Lord  Howe :  Five  ships  of  fifty-four  guns  and  one  of  fifty  were 
anchored  in  line  bearing  about  W.NW.  from  the  easternmost  vessel  that  Uy 
near  to  a  storeship  which  was  armed  with  some  guns,  and  anchored  clofe  in 
with  the  Hook.  A  battery  of  two  howitzers  and  another  of  three  18-pounden 
were  posted  on  the  shore  close  to  the  weathcr-ehip  to  prevent  thjt  end  fr(<m 
being  doubled  on,  and  four  regiments  lauded  on  the  Hook  to  repel  any  attempt 
of  the  French  to  disembark  troops  and  destroy  the  batteries.  Thn>e  ships  were 
placed  near  the  bar  to  embarrass  the  passage,  and  a  sixty-four,  with  trigatt>s 
lay  inside  of  the  Ime  to  be  used  as  occasion  tn^ht  require. 

When  the  French  had  passed  the  bar  in  sufficient  force,  the  three  ship»  were 
to  retire  and  take  the  rear  of  the  line,  "which  would  bring  their  broadsidex  I" 
bear  upon  the  direct  line  of  approach  in  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  when,  br 
veering  again,  they  would  resume  their  eitoations,  and  continue  to  command  ibe 
long  line  of  course  which  the  enemy  must  pnrsae  as  he  advances,  while  the 
smaller  vessels  were  so  placed  as  to  hotasa  and  distress  him  from  inaccessible 
positions." — (Eakin,  page  86.) 

The  plan  of  defence  was  well  conceived,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  care- 
folly  executed. 

The  French  admiral  declined  to  attack  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  xll 
probability  would  have  suflered  great  damage,  if  not  defeat,  if  he  had  made  iLt 
attempt. 

The  superiority  which  a  naval  force  derived  from  its  mobility  over  tie 
strongest  works  is  very  apparent  in  this  case. 

The  French  ships  could  not  even  pass  the  bar  at  leisure;  they  wouid  have 
been  under  fire  from  the  first  in  venturing  to  do  so,  and  be  exposed  to  a  nkiai 
fire  in  approaching  the  British  line,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  p«-'^ 
OS  they  could  have  done,  if  threatened  by  the  fire  of  a  fort  only,  but  woolJ 
have  buen  obliged  to  engage  and  to  destroy  it  as  an  indispensable  prclimiosiy 
to  any  further  operations. 

Touching  the  second  proposition,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  do  doubt  no*' 
of  the  time  that  will  be  required  to  carry  intelligence  from  any  one  putni  i'^ 
another,  nor  of  that  which  may  be  needed  to  transfer  aid  from  point  to  puiui 
alone  the  seaboard. 

The  appearance  of  an  enemy,  his  force,  and  movements,  may  be  kno<ni  si 
New  Orleans  almost  instantly  after  it  is  known  at  Boston,  and  at  any  fi^iiai 
between  these  cities;  and  whatever  steam  force  may  have  been  posted  at  ih< 
principal  entrances  can  be  transferred  from  one  of  them  to  another  at  a  relisMr 
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rate  of  ppepil.  Ten  knots  per  liour  13  not  pxceiiRivp  fnr  a  pond  ocean  strnmiT  in 
any  woatlior  in  wliich  nn  onomy  woulil  be  likely  to  opptatc  in  n  ninttcr  so  Utli- 
cate  as  forcing  n  dieputcd  cliniinol. 
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Tlir  quHtioa,  therefore,  U  nnt  icielier  the  inferior  Jbrce  tlationed  at  a  port 
may  he  able  to  male  good  a  final  defence  againet  ait  enemy  appearing  nd- 
•hiily,  bu'  xchrther  it  may  bare  the  power  to  delay  hit  moeemenl*  ualil  aid 
tball  arrive  from  another  quarter. 

ThuH,  in  thirteen  hours  af^er  the  first  Bi|;ht  of  an  enemy  from  the  Xerenink 
hi-iphl8.  a  eqnadron  from  tlic  Dflaware  would  be  off  Sandy  Hook ;  and  twcoly- 
eiplit  liours  would  bring  up  a  force  from  the  Chenapeake. 

If  the  liostile  fleet  ahnll  not  bo  abb  to  panH  the  channel,  destroy  the  aqnadran 
tlint  defeud«  it,  and  etill  Ixt  in  a  state  to  att<^mpt  the  paesage  of  the  Narrowe  in 
lesirt  than  thirteen  hours,  it  is  very  certaiu  that  a  fn-nh  squadron,  even  thonfh 
pnmewhat  inferior,  will  afford  him  gnod  reason  to  look  to  nia  own  defence,  and 
think  of  retn«ting,  uiHtead  of  venturing  to  prosecute  his  operations.  Finally, 
the  Chei>apeakc  vee^elx,  nrrivitig  in  tifteen  hnui-s  afU'r  the  Delaware  steamen, 
will  give  more  than  a  chance  for  capturing  at  leant  every  steamer  of  the  enemy 
that  has  been  crippled  in  the  engnRement  with  the  New  York  squadron. 

The  means  requisite,  theri'fore,  at  each  port,  arc  those  that  will  intitre  the 
time  needed  to  concentrate  the  other  portions  of  the  home  eqnadron. 

The  rewult  of  the  prec<'ding  projKiHitionB,  as  announced  iu  the  third,  t-u 
received  its  practical  application  in  a  preceding  paHsagi,"  thus;  "The  preptn- 
tiou  by  the  enemy  of  twenty  »t(.-am  frigaten  would  require  the  construction  of 
tno  hundred  of  equal  force  ou  our  part,  supposing  that  we  design  to  cover  hul 
U-n  of  our  principal  liarbors,  having  all  others  at  his  mercy." 

The  principal  objection  to  tlic  defensive  position  thus  ai^snmed  to  be  impowd 
on  the  two  hundred  steamers,  by  the  necessities  of  the  first  and  second  propMi- 
tione,  would  he  the  impossibility  of  carrj'ing  it  into  execution.  Then>  is  certainly 
no  precedent  (or  such  a  system  of  inaction;  and  if  any  naval  ofGcer  were  m 
disponed,  it  is  more  than  proluiblc  that  public  opinion  would  hardly  pemiil  tlie 
precedent  to  occur  here.  Novel  it  would  be  to  see  two  hundred  steamers  divided 
into  fquadrons  nt  distant  points,  quietly  awaiting  the  onset  of  one-tenth  their 
whole  number.  The  enemy  himself  would  probahlv  be  alanned  at  such  a 
peculiar  demonstration,  and  rather  be  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  trap  for  his 
twenty  shipB. 

Admitting,  for  an  instant,  that  any  necesf  it}'  could  exist  for  purstting  a  plnn 
BO  strictly  defensive  in  its  chnrncter,  would  it  not  be  better  to  send  the  sliiiw  cut 
to  sea,  where  the  public  attention  would  not  be  enforced  to  the  hnmiliatiug 
characHt  of  the  operation,  and  cause  them  to  form  a  cordon  along  the  coasi, 
from  Maine  to  Florida]  This  distance  of  fourteen  hundred  miles  coiJd  be  ewily 
lined  by  two  hundred  ships,  st;ven  miles  nsimder;  and  being  within  the  notice 
of  any  unusual  signal  from  each  other,  the  enemy's  twenty  ships,  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  liuc,  would  be  seen  and  overhauled  by  the  ready  concentration  of  an 
equal  number  from  the  cordon,  before  he  could  ri'och  the  port  to  be  assailed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  no  naval  olEcer  can  dnubt  that  if  the  United  States  had 
fully  available  two  hundred  war-steamers  of  the  largest  class,  or  iwiliug  ship*  i>f 
e<|ual  tonnage,  the  question  would  be  entirely  in  regard  to  the  chaiacta'af 
offensive  operation*.  It  would  no  longer  be  an  object  to  delend  our  own  port*, 
but  to  capture  and  destroy  the  enemy's  ships  in  distant  seas,  while  protectint; 
his  colonies  and  trade — tu  intirrcept  his  commerce  everywhere — to  dispute  tbc 
command  of  the  high  seas  with  his  mightiest  fleets,  and  blockade  every  naval 
et.ition  of  his  island  empire. 

It  is  not  ni-cesearv  to  prosecute  further  objectioua  to  these  proposition*. 
Naval  men,  with  hantly  nn  i  xception,  would  take  the  very  converBe  of  the  fir*t 
and  second  propositions,  and  utterly  protest  against  the  consequent  contained  in 
the  third.  Stronger  reasons  have  yet  to  be  adduced  to  make  good  the  positicin 
that  dei'ence  by  menus  eselui*ii'ely  naval  iu  impractici-.ble. _/(»;-  the  rrai'  ..j  gieen 
!»  thfte  three  propatitiong. 


°EDgiDeeiB'  report,  page  14. 
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The  practicAl  interpretatioD  of  the  aeeond  query,  however,  haa  no  reference 
to  the  question  of  on  exclusive  defence  by  the  forts  or  ships,  so  far  as  the 
Allsatic  coftst  is  concerned,  if  I  understand  rightly.  The  answer  must  neccsea- 
rilj  be  based  upon  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
templated system  of  coast  fortification  haa  been  completed,  the  expediency  of 
rabsliiutiug  ships,  Stc^  has  rcfereuce  only  to  such  of  the  system  as  remains 
Dofinished. 

The  works  for  the  protection  of  Boston  and  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  are 
akeady  completed.  At  New  York,  likewise,  excepting  the  fort  on  Sandy  Hook. 
The  approach  to  Philadelphia,  however,  and  the  anchorage  at  the  breakwater 
■re  yet  undefended,  thougli  the  works  have  been  planned  and  perhaps  partly 
appropriated  for. 

I  have  no  doubt  when  these  places,  and  some  harbor  on  the  eontheaet  coast, 
bave  received  whatever  aid  can  be  furnished  by  the  art  of  the  engineer,  that  a 
naval  force  of  no  immoderate  extent  will  be  tiilly  competent  to  defend  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  (ram  any  attempts  which  an  enemy  would  find  it  advisable  to 
make. 

Under  no  circumstances,  except  of  the  most  unquestionable  superiority  at  sea, 
is  it  presumed  that  it  would  be  well  to  resort  to  a  defence  exclnsively  naval. 

Tlie  ship  and  the  fort  have  each  a  particular  province  in  every  general  system  of 
well  regulated  national  defence,  and  if  these  can  be  agreed  on  the  result  will  be 
reliable  and  economical.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  latter  word  to  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  means,  but  to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  whatever  may  be 
reqaired  to  effect  the  end  proposed. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  enter  into  any  statement  of  the  part  properly  allotted 
to  forts;  this  has  been  ably  and  frequently  expounded  by  the  chief  engineer. 

Admitting  them  fully,  and  the  necessity  also  for  the  works  in  the  principal 
points  above  alluded  to,  as  the  base  for  the  naval  operations  that  are  to  guard 
the  intermediate  points,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  whether  even  the  great  har- 
boffl  and  watercourses  are  fully  defensible  by  fortifications ,  when  of  the  most 
extensive  character. 

Let  us  again  revert  to  the  defences  of  New  York. 

The  first  object  ie  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  lower  harbor  by  a  hostile 
fleet,  for  if  able  to  effect  this  the  enemy  would  obtain  the  following  advantages, 
according  to  the  rt^port  of  the  board  of  engineers,  (page  54:) 

"  An  enemy's  squadron  being  in  the  bay,  into  which  entrance  is  very  easy, 
would  set  a  seal  upon  this  outlet  of  the  harbor.  Not  a  vessel  could  enter  or 
depart  nt  any  season  of  the  year.  And  it  would  also  intercept  the  water  com- 
manication,  by  way  of  the  Raritan,  between  New  York  and  Philadeljihia. 

"The  same  squadron  could  land  a  force  on  the  beach  of  Gravesend  bay,  (the 
place  of  the  landing  of  the  BritiBb,  which  brought  on  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,)  within  seven  miles  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  its 
commanding  heights,  and  of  the  navy  yard,  with  no  intervening  obstacle  of  any 

"  This  danger  b  imminent,  and  it  would  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  be  as 
fully  realized  as  it  was  during  the  last  war,  when,  on  the  mmor  of  an  expedi- 
tion being  in  preparation  in  England,  27.000  militia  were  assembled  to  cover 
[be  city  troni  an  attack  of  this  sort.  It  is  apparent  that  the  defences  near  the 
city  and  those  of  the  Narrows,  indispensuble  as  they  are  for  other  purposes, 
cannot  be  nuide  to  prevent  this  enterprise." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  damage  that  would  be  wrought  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  and  to  the  immense  interesls  of  various  sections,  by 
the  preitencc  of  an  enemy's  force  in  the  lower  harbor.  A  heavy  expenditure 
would  bo  well  laid  out  in  establishing  the  means  of  prevention,  and  this  should 
certainly  be  looked  to  in  time. 
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WTial  fortifications,  then,  can  be  applied  to  the  porpose,  and  how  far  wiU  they 
be  cfEciitiirus  in  excluding  a  fleet? 

A  Rlante  at  the  chart  will  nhow  a  wide  extent  of  -water  between  the  outer 
extrenii-H  of  land  that  form  the  harbor  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Coney  ielaiid; 
the  di!^l;uK-c  n  about  seven  milca.  Jjarpe  Bliti>B,  however,  are  not  at  hberty  to 
pasB  ovi-r  any  part  of  tliis  cnttance.  Their  couree  is  confined  to  two  channel?, 
llic  princijial  one  of  which  ip  near  the  Hook,  and  another  somewhat  to  the  Dortb- 
wanl  of  it,  (the  swash.)  Line-of- battle  ships  can  use  the  first  only,  but  the 
heaviest  r'tcam  frijrate  in  our  service,  when  loaded  for  a.  long  cruise,  only  dnwg 
twenty  ftit,  (tlie  Susquehanna,)  and  therefore  has  sufficient  water  to  pass  in  by 
the  Hwa.')!  cliannel. 

Accordiiiji  to  their  report  the  board  of  engineets  propose  Vojbrtify  tht  ea$t 
brunrh  tind  muldie  ground,  under  the  belief  that  the  Iwttom  was  suflScieally 
permanent  to  receive  such  works.  Recent  surveys,  however,  have  bo  far  sLakcn 
euch  opiniiinaA  to  induce  them  to  forego  the  project. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state,  (page  55;)  "This  may,  however,  be  said  with 
certainty,  numely :  that,  all  other  means  failing,  works  may  be  erw-ted  on  Sand)' 
Hook  wbicli  will  have  a  good  action  upon  the  channel,  and  under  cover  of 
which  lionib  ketches  or  ateam  batteries,  or  noth,  may  lie.  With  !>ueh  an  arrange- 
ment there  would  be  little  probability  of  the  lower  bay  being  occupied  u  a 
blockading  alation." 

I  haie  iilrendy  endeavored  to  make  it  apparent  that  any  works  on  the  Hook 


would,  of  tliemnelves,  be  insuflicient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  stuns  i 
lower  harbor,  and  it  will  be  m'fceived   that  this  is  also  fairly  inferable  froi 
passage  juMt  ijuoted,  as  it  includes  other  aid  in  the  arrangement  designed  U 


vent  tiie  iicenpation  of  tlie  lower  harbor. 

Line-of-liiittle  ships,  in  taking  the  main  channel,  would,  however,  sustain  the 
fire  of  a  furt  without  material  detriment  for  the  eight  or  ten  minutes  required  to 
pass  it.  willi  n  fair  wind  and  tide ;  and,  if  annoyed  by  the  floating  balterie;^  and 
ketches,  would  not  hesitate  to  run  close  to  them  and  brush  them  with  a  ft'w 
broadsiile^.  which  would  probably  leave  them  little  more  to  do  than  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  h<^aviest  steamers,  by  taking  the  swash  channel,  wonld  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  fort  anil  floating  batteries  altogether,  and  afterward  have  leisure  to  dertioy 
the  latter  from  the  anchorage  of  the  lower  harbor. 

So  far,  llierefr>re,  from  believing  tliat,  "  with  such  an  arrangement,  there  would 
be  little  prolwibility  of  the  lower  bay  being  occupied  as  a  blockading  station," 
it  seems  ecmelusive  that  the  occupation  of  the  lower  harbor  by  a  naval  force 
would  be  liable  to  the  least  degree  of  intemiption  from  the  defences  planned  fnr 
that  unr]iose.  The  report  itself  admits  the  necessity  of  using  floating  batterios 
and  uomb  ketches  as  auxiliaries,  which,  of  all  the  naval  means,  are  certiunly 
the  least  wortliy  of  reliance.  With  the  limited  preventive  powers  of  a  fort,  w 
(kr  as  pasiinge  is  concerned,  they  have  in  no  degree  the  least  of  its  capacilv  to 
endure  bnttfring,  their  material  being  as  vulnerable  as  that  of  a  ship,  without 
its  great  ailvnntiige  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another,  whethiT  far  or  near. 
Ana  as  for  bomb  ketches  agnitist  objects  no  lai^r  than  shins,  and  those  in  rapid 
motion,  it  may  he  said  that  the  chances  of  even  a  single  bomb  dropping  npon 
them  are  too  remote  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  menus  of  defence  in  the  con- 
ditions of  this  case. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  the  entrance  of  an  enemy  into  the  lower  harbor  to  be 
fairly  feasible,  ttte  nest  matter  for  consideration  is  the  capacity  of  the  inner 
defences  to  prevent  entrance  into  the  upper  harbor  and  the  destmctiun  of  surh 
menus  of  war  and  revenue  as  may  be  found  in  and  about  the  city,  such  as  the 
vessels -of- war  built  or  building  at  the  navy  yard,  of  the  timber,  ordnance,  and 
stores,  and,  above  all,  of  the  extensive  private  establishments  for  manufactoring 
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enterpriBe  of  offence  »nd  defence,  and  probably  could  not  be  romedied  in  the 
coarse  of  a  war. 

The  levying  of  contribntionB  miglit  not  be  disregarded  where  menns  in  ample 
were  placed  by  the  chances  of  war  within  the  ^rasp  of  au  invaddr.  The^e 
obJKM  individually  are  Bufficient  to  warrant  a  military  attempt  on  a  lar^  scale. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  works  arranged  by  the  engineers  are  best 
«et  forth  in  the  language  of  the  "  Report,"  page  5i ; 

"At  the  Narrons,  about  seven  miles  below  the  city,  the  paesage  becomes  so 
contracted  aa  to  permit  good  disposition  to  be  made  for  defence.  On  the  Long 
Inland  side  of  the  Narrows  is  Fort  Lafayette,  which  ia  a  strong  water  battery, 
slanding  on  a  reef  at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  immediately  btihind  it, 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  ia  a  small  but  strong  work  called  Fort  Hamilton. 
Some  repairs  being  applied  to  these  works,  this  position  may  be  regiirded  as 
well  occupied. 

"On  the  west  side  or  Staten  Island  side  of  the  Narrows  are  the  following 
works  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York,  viz :  Fort  Richmond,  which  is  a 
water  battery ;  Battery  Hudson,  which  ia  at  some  height  above  the  water ; 
Battery  Morton,  which  is  a  small  battery  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  Fort 
Tompkins,  which  is  also  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  the  principal  work.  All 
tbese  need  great  repairs,  but,  being  once  in  proper  order,  would  afford  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  passage,  nothing  farther  indeed 
being  contemplated  for  thia  position  except  the  construction  of  a  smnll  redoubt 
on  a  commanding  hill  a  little  to  the  southwest.  The  repairs  of  thi.'^e  works 
ciimot  too  soon  be  taken  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  some  arrangements  may  soon 
be  made  with  the  State  authorities  to  that  end. 

"  With  the  Narrows  thus  defended,  and  the  worka  near  the  city  in  perfect 
order,  New  York  might  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  protected  against  any  attack 
by  water  through  this  passage," 

That  thf'se  works  are  themselves  perfectly  capable  of  resisting  the  attack  of 
say  fleet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  the  passage  to  a 
like  naval  force  is  very  far  from  being  certain ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chancce  of 
passing,  without  suffering  to  any  material  extent,  are  reasonable  enough  to 
warrant  the  attempt  in  view  of  the  great  results  to  bo  derived  therefrom. 

ITie  distance  Ijctwecn  the  nearest  oat teries  is  seventeen  hundred  yards.  The 
water  is  deep  to  the  ve^  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and  the  edge  of  the  reef  well 
marked,  on  the  Long  Island  side,  by  the  water  battery.  The  largest  ship, 
therefore,  may  choose  the  course  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  in  receiving 
the  least  weight  of  metal. 

If  the  officer  in  command  run  mid-channel  he  will  be  under  the  fire  of  both 
sides  at  a  most  effective  distance  (eight  hnndred  yards)  when  right  abreast  of 
them,  but  by  taking  one  side  or  the  other  he  will  recede  Irom  one  fire,  and  in 
approachiog  the  other  be  exposed  to  no  great  increase  of  effect. 

Suppose  he  choose  to  keep  the  left  shore  and  risk  the  fire  of  these  batteries, 
while,  by  doing  so,  be  will  place  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  yards  between  his 
ships  and  the  Long  Island  batteries. 

The  sketch  annexed  shows  the  course  within  the  scope  of  effective  fire,  which 
is  about  two  titatute  miles.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  decent  sea 
steamer  should  run  ten  knots  hourly  (sea  miles)  in  smooth  water ;  these  arc 
equal  to  eleven  and  a  half  statute  miles.  Of  course,  she  takes  the  strength  of  a 
flood  tide  and  spreads  every  stitch  of  canvas  to  a  fair  wind,  which  ought  to  add 
another  mile,  making  the  total  speed  twelve  and  a  half  statute  miles  p<-r  honr, 
(three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  yards  per  minuter)  at  which  rate  she  will  pasa 
over  a  mile  ia  four  and  three-fourth  minutes. 

Tracing  the  assigned  course  through  the  scope  of  the  guns  on  both  sides, 
marked  by  the  circles,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  run  ia  about  two  miles; 
thiU  is,  the  steamer  will  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes  under  fire.       ,-.  , 
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The  Sii-ponnders  and  the  42-ponnden  of  th«  Long  Island  water  battorv  vill 
require  an  elevation  of  ahout  three  cIcgreeB  to  reach  the  encmT>  the  8-ineh  eea- 
const  howitzers  abotit  four  decrees — both  oniavoTable  to  ricochet ;  for  the  pro- 
jectiles wilt  bound  high  in  rising,  and  with  a  power  much  dimiaished  even  when 
the  weather  is  smooth  ;  but  with  tbe  ripple  occaeioned  by  the  moderate  breeie, 
which  ig  ni2>po»cd  to  be  taken  advanta^  of,  tlie  ricochet  could  not  be  depended 
on  for  direction  or  force,  and  therefore  the  direct  firing  only  will  be  arailable  oe 
the  right  hand,  especially  from  Fort  Hamilton,  which  is  five  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  water  battery,  and  the  gnus  there  mounted  would  need  at  least  Gre 
degrees  ;  their  shot  could  have  no  ricochet  whatever,  and  would  generalljf  sink 
where  they  strike  the  water. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  deviation  of  the  projectiles  and  the  rapid  more- 
ment  of  the  steamers,  the  chances  of  oblique  impact  from  the  incnrvation  of  tbe 
trajectory,  the  variety  of  curved  surfaces  formtug  a  ship's  side,  and  the  coiiJtaDt 
change  iu  their  manner  of  presentation  tc  the  direction  of  the  boJl,  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  one  shot  or  shell  in  ten  con  he  relied  on  at  this  dbtance  to 
produce  n  maximum  penetration. 

The  principal  work  on  the  left.  Fort  Tompkins,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and 
two  other  batteries  (Hudson  and  Uorlon)  are  in  elevated  poeWona.*  Their  fire 
is  therefore  not  so  efficacious  for  short  distances. 

To  an  enemy  which  should  thus  attempt  to  eacapc  the  fire  of  Fort  Lafayette, 
by  steering  in  with  the  Staten  Island  shore,  tbe  guns  of  the  water  batterv  (Fort 
Itichmond)  would  be  very  formidable. 

This  work  mounts  twenty-seven  42-pouaderB,*  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  a  third  can  be  made  to  bear  on  any  one  point. 

At  two  hundred  yards,  which  is  to  he  the  nearest  approach  of  the  ships  iu 
passing,  the  raaximam  penetration  of  4S-pannder  shot  in  oak  will  not  exceed 
fifty  inches. 

The  time  of  expomre  to  tbe  fire  of  the  fort  would  be  abont  fifteen  minutes  for 
a  sailing  ship  at  the  rate  of  eight  kuota,  and  aboat  ten  mmntefi  for  a  steama 
going  eleven  knots. 

Would  the  damage  received  in  that  lime  be  likely  to  iajure  ao  many  vemels 
as  to  prevent  the  design  on  the  city  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  redaction  of 
the  force  ? 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  Bome  satisfiicloiT  reeponse  to  this  query,  one  ie 
bound  to  avoid  possible  contingencies,  and  to  adhere  to  those  wbicli  experience 
has  indicated  as  probable. 

A  shell  properly  placed  will  sink  a  ship ;  a  hot  shot  will  set  her  on  fue ;  bat 
it  would  he  very  unwise  thebce  to  infer  tnat  this  wonld  necessarily  be  the  effect 
of  every  shot  fired  at  the  ship. 

The  Hornet  sank  the  Peacock  in  fifteen  minutes;  but  no  luival  ofBcer  would 
infer  from  the  fact  that  a  sloop-of-war  could  generally  obtain  a  like  result.  So 
far  from  that,  it  is  unprecedented  and  may  hardly  occur  again. 

Untrert^nty  as  to  tne  distance,  change  of  poeition,  interposition  of  tbe  smnkc 
in  a  covered  battery,  lack  of  deUberation,  wiU  cause  the  &ilnre  of  many  shot  to 
strike  the  object  at  all. 

The  exactly  fatal  spot  is  limited  to  a  few  inches  of  stuface  near  tlie  water 
line ;  in  other  places  a  ship  will  sustain  a  large  number  of  shells. 

The  prodigious  endurance  of  line-of-battle  ships  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  look  over  the  records  of  sea  fights.  Hour  after  hour  they  have  been  known 
to  sustain  an  unceasing  fire  at  each  other,  with  every  gun  on  the  whole  broad- 
side, and  yet  hut  one  or  two  cases  of  sinkit^  during  a  fight  wiU  he  found. 

°  See  icpurt  of  Board  of  Eogiaeeis. 
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raaagi  through  On  Kan^itri,  Kfic  York  harbor. 


I>ef  119  note  a  few  inptanceB  of  endntance  that  have  occurred  in  wrll  known 
crpragcmentP : 

In  1770  the  Sandwich,  ninety-eight,  received  fieventy  shot  holes,  spventeen 
of  them  between  wind  and  water.  {Rodney  and  DeGuichen.)  She  eoiifinued  to 
farm  part  of  the  English  fleet,  and  cruised  activelyi  as  the  Aug-ehip,  until  Biuluey 
went  Iiomc,  eigliteen  months  afterwards. 

At  Copenhngon,  Ncli'on  anchored  hia  ships  atiout  three  hundred  yard?  from 
the  Danish  hne,  and  received  its  fire  for  more  than  t)ircc  hours.     Of  the  fleet 
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not  one  was  sufficiently  injured  to  interfere  with  tLe  active  operations  ogitiuet 
Swiflen  and  Russia  tliat  foUowed, 

More  recently,  in  an  affiiir  ill  caJculatcd  to  maintain  tlic  prrtlige  of  ehipa  in 
attacking  batteriea,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  line-of-fcattle  ship  received  the  fire  of 
two  batteries,  of  four  guns  each,  during  seven  hours.  The  deliberate  operation 
of  one  of  these  with  hot  that,  through  the  whole  afternoon,  was  entirely  uumo- 
lestcd  by  the  fire  from  tjie  ohin,  as  it  appears  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen 
shots  from  her  struck  near  the  faatt«iT ;  yet  she  did  not  take  fire  until  six  in  the 
evening.  I  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Danish  ship  Christiuiia  YIII,  of  cigbty- 
four  guns,  EckenQorde,  1849. 

At  Algiers  (1816)  the  Impregnable  received  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
shots  in  lier  hull,  of  which  fifty  penetrated  below  the  lower  deck,  and  three,  of 
68-pounderB,  six  feet  below  the  water  line. 

Even  frigates  will  endure  severe  acn'ice.  The  Hacedonian  received  one  him- 
dred  shots  in  her  hull  in  the  engHgement  with  the  frigate  United  Stalee,  and  wa^ 
brought  safely  into  port.  After  receiving  repairs  in  her  topworke  she  was  tuod 
in  the  United  States  navy  for  sixteen  years,  after  which  she  was  broken  up  and 
rebuilt  entirely. 

In  1810  the  Galatea,  a  small  thirty-two  gun  frigate  of  eight  hundred  tonf, 
received  seventy-eight  shots  in  her  hull,*  many  between  wind  and  water.  She 
continued  to  cruise,  however. 

A  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships,  then,  would  have  little  to  dread,  it  is  believed, 
from  Fort  Richmond  in  attempting  to  pass  it,  and  could  probably  do  so  witbnui 
material  damage.  If  the  enemy  should  deem  it  advisable  to  allow  the  leading 
ship  to  anchor  abreast  the  battery  during  the  thirty  minutes  occupied  by  the 
line  in  passing,  the  other  ships  would  be  insured  against  the  severest  of  the  Sre, 
and  the  entire  lose  devolved  on  one  which  certainly  ought  to  endure  this  without 
being  disabled. 

Steamers  have  the  additional  liability  of  injury  to  the  machinery  or  boilerf, 
thereby  suspending  the  action  of  the  engine.  But  if  their  sidce  are  lined,  u 
they  should  be,  with  the  coal  bnnkcni,  their  contents  would  suffice  to  am'St  the 
progress  uf  the  shot  or  shells,  and  prevent  damage  to  the  machinery  j  the  explo- 
sion of  the  latter  might  be  rendered  comparatively  harmless  in  the  louse  masses 
of  coal,  unless  it  were  bituminous,  and  on  that  account  susceptible  of  being 
ignited. 

The  fire  of  the  ships  would,  of  course,  be  kept  up,  though  probably  with  very 
little  damage  to  cascmated  works,  llie  smoke  enveloping  the  hulls  would, 
however,  tend  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  from  the  fort  ^utfi- 
ctently,  and  would  embarrass  the  aim,  while  the  entrance  of  an  occasional  shot 
into  an  embrasure  might  dismount  a  gun  and  fracture  the  cast  Iron  casemate 
carriage  into  atoms,  thereby  doing  infinite  mischief. 

It  hns  been  assumed  that  the  enemy  attempts  the  pastiage  of  the  Narrows  in 
broad  day.  But  suppose  he  choose  a  dark  night  and  mid-channel.  The  strait 
is  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  without  a  shoal  nearer  than  the  shore. 
There  is  neither  difficulty  nor  danger,  so  far  as  the  navigation  is  concerned;  and 
the  random  fire  of  guns  at  eight  hundred  yards,  from  both  sides  of  the  shore, 
wonld  be  a  small  matter. 

The  brief  outline  of  the  probable  results  of  a  well  designed  and  well  conducted 
endeavor  to  pass  the  Narrows  may  perhaps  fail  to  shake  the  faith  of  military 
men  in  the  capacity  of  the  works  to  exclude  ships.  But  would  it  be  wise  to 
trust  the  fate  of  the  city  even  to  a  chance,  remote  as  it  may  be  1  For  if  success- 
ful. e\-en  the  board  of  engineers  would  hardly  rely  on  the  works  about  the  city 
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as  a  meana  of  farther  prevention.  Speaking  of  tliem,  (Fort  Colombus,  &c.,}  the 
report  saye,  (page  53:) 

"  It  iit  a  diiuid vantage  of  their  poeitioQB,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
city  might  be  going  on  simultaueoualy  with  the  contest  between  thene  furls  and 
the  Hoct," 

If  tiii;  Narrows  are  forced,  certain  it  is  that  in  less  than  half  an  honr  the 
atenni  trigntes  will  be  within  range  of  the  Imtteries  of  Govemor'i'  iulaiiil  and 
llie  »mall  forte  about  the  city.  What  now  will  intervene  to  prevent  th(;  deslruc- 
ttiiri  of  the  public  works!  Shonid  the  enemy  choose  to  pass  some  of  his  ships 
round  to  the  northward  of  Governor's  island,  every  shot  from  our  own  guns 
that  mioses  his  hulls  will  tell  on  the  devoted  city,  and  effect  more  damage  than 
the  enemv  himself  would,  in  cold  blood,  be  willing  to  inflict.  A  force  now  may 
ali^o  be  detached  to  the  navy  yard  and  other  places.  Rockets,  carcasses,  ana 
shell  put  in  operation,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  flames  will  strip  us  of  the  public 
and  private  resources.  If  a  detachment  be  lauded,  meanwhile,  to  aid,  the  work 
will  be  done  cflectually;  and  the  ebbing  tide  convey  the  fleet  to  the  lower 
harbor,  there  to  intercept  the  commerce  and  t^  blockade.  Two  or  three  steamers 
of  the  attackuig  force  may  be  destroyed,  the  detachment  on  shore  cut  oflf;  but 
what  would  such  losses  be  in  comparison  to  those  inflicted] 

In  the  conclusion  from  certain  premises,  then,  the  views  here  entertained 
accord  with  that  of  the  engineer's  report,  as  thus  expressed: 

"If  the  mere  passing  under  sail,  with  a  leading  wind  and  tide,  one  or  even 
two  t'ets  of  butteries,  and  theu  carrying  on  operatious  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
or  any  other,  were  all,  the  euemy  might  perhaps  accomplish  it." 

At  the  some  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defeuce  of  a  port  may  be 
maclc-  good,  when  its  shore  line  permils  of  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  report 
a^  eufticicRt, thus: 

"  ilatteries  should  succeed  each  other  along  the  channel,  so  that  the  enemy 
may  nowhere  fiud  shelter  from  the  effective  range  of  shot  and  shells  while  witliin 
the  harbor,  even  should  he  succeed  in  passing  the  first  batteries.  l*rovided  the 
ehoroii  admit  this  disposition,  and  the  defeuces  be  supplied  with  an  armament, 
nomerous,  heavy,  and  selected  with  reference  to  the  eflects  on  shipping,  the  facta 
we  Iiftvc  quoted  from  history  show  that  these  defences  may  be  relied  ou." 

The  only  question  will  be  as  to  the  certainty  of  so  disposing  the  land  works. 

Other  passages  which  occur  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  eneiueers  seem  far 
moru  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration,  and  I  chceri'ully  avail  myself 
of  them  as  fully  expressing  all  that  I  desire  to  add  on  this  head. 

"There  are,  doubtless,  situations  where  it  may  be  necessary  for  ub  Ui  present 
a  defensive  array,  at  the  same  time  that  to  do  so  by  fortifications  alone  would  be 
impracticable;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  prejudging  the  question  we  are  about  to 
exiuaiae;  it  u  neither  underrating  fortifications,  nor  overmtiug  thcae  floating 
defencetj,  to  say  that  these  last  are,  some  or  all  of  them,  indispensable  iu  t>uch 
poititiuD. 

"  Any  very  hroad  water,  where  deep  soundings  may  he  carried  at  a  disiaoce 
from  the  shores  greater  than  effective  gun-range,  and  where  no  insular  spot, 
natural  or  artificial,  can  be  found  or  formed  nearer  the  track  of  ships,  will  present 
such  a  situation,  and  we  may  take  some  of  our  great  bays  as  csamiilcs. 

"  Broad  sounds  and  wide  roadsteads,  affording  secure  anchorage  ueyoud  good 
gan-rauge  from  the  shores,  will  afford  examples  of  another  sort;  and  harbors 
with  very  wide  entrances  and  large  surfaces  exhibit  examples  of  still  another 
kiiid. 

*'  As  in  all  such  cases  fortifications  alone  will  be  ineilectual,  aud,  ucvertlielesB, 
i«couree  to  defences  of  some  sort  may  be  unavoidable,  it  has  not  faiUd  to  be  a 
recoiuuiendation  in  the  several  reports  on  the  defence  of  the  coast  since  1818, 
tbut  there  should  be  a  suitable  and  timely  provision  of  appn)priate  floating 
deieuccs.     Aud  until  the  invention  of  man  shall  have  caused  nu  entire  revolution 
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in  the  nature  of  maritime  attack  and  defence,  these  or  kindred  meana  mnntbe 
reeortod  to ;  not,  however,  becanse  thc^  arc  means  intrineicalt}^  good,  or  fuitahle 
under  other  circumetanceB,  but  becauee  the^  are  the  only  means  applicable." 

Admitting,  then,  that  "anj*  very  broad  wat«T,  where  deep  eonnding?  may  be 
carried  at  a  diat^nce  from  the  ehoree  greater  than  effective  gna-range,  and  where 
no  inBular  spots,  natural  or  artificial,  can  be  fottnd  or  formed  nearer  the  track  of 
ahipB,  will  present  such  a  situation ;  and  we  may  take  some  of  our  great  bars  as 
example)',"  as  a  premise  to  the  second  query,  then  what  anxtliarioB  fball  be 
resorted  toT  Of  all  those  which,  in  connexion  with  permanent  worka.  might  be 
selected  to  control  effectually  the  channels  of  onr  principal  waterconrBes  and 
harbors,  none  are  less  reliable  than  floating  batteries  and  guiiboat«. 

In  the  well-constructed  fort,  the  chief  merit  is  a  capacity  of  endurance  almost 
impregnable  to  the  aasaulte  of  shipping. 

In  the  ship,  a  mobility  which  gives  the  facility  of  transferring  the  great  pnwer 
of  her  battery  to  any  part  of  the  channel  that  may  need  it.  The  diwidvantasf 
of  one  is  its  immobility,  which  restricts  it  to  a  fixed  point,  whence  it  can  contml 
nothing  beyond  gun  range ;  of  the  other,  a  vulnerable  material  very  susceptible 
of  damage  from  protracted  battering. 

The  floating  battery  unites  the  weak  points  of  both  fort  and  ship.  If  i* 
neither  spear  nor  shield,  and  is  altogether  objectionable,  as  inefficient,  co-itly.  and 
unsuiti-d  to  the  character  and  resources  of  a  great  nation.  Its  wortblewness  «s 
a  defence  is  well  manifested  by  the  affair  at  Copenhagen  in  1800,  under  circnin- 
Btances  when,  of  all  others,  it  would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  every  seat* 
of  justice  that  it  should  have  protected  the  neutral  ri^ts  of  a  brave  bm  feeble 
nation.  Ou  that  occasion  there  were  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns  monntt^l 
on  a  line  of  floating  defences,  supported,  as  well  as  the  ni^ncy  of  the  cai^  ad- 
mitted, by  several  forts  and  a  reserve  of  heavy  ships. 

Nine  Knglish  liue-of-hattle  ships  entered  the  channel  skirted  br  the  Danish 
line ;  commenced  action  at  distances  varying  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yaidf. 
captured  and  destroyed  the  Danish  floating  batteries  in  three  or  four  bonn,  and 
fiustained  no  damage  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  proceeding  against  the 
other  panics  to  "  armed  neutrality  " — Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  engineers,  previously  referred  to,  embodies  many 
intei-esting  details  of  this  event,  to  which  the  only  material  objection  is  the 
mode  of  stating  the  force. 

1st.  The  Bellona,  74,  and  Russell,  74,  grounded  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal,  harinf 
their  own  line  directly  between  them  and  the  Uanes,  bo  tliat  tlicir  fire  could  w 
of  little  avail,  though  themselves  might  be  much  damaged  by  the  shot  from  the 
enemy  which  missed  the  English  line. 

&d.  'llic  frigates  and  sloops  had  been  directed  to  take  the  Btations  of  thew 
ships  opposite  the  tick  renter  battery,  go  that  of  the  twelve  line-of-battle  ships' 
only  nine  were  opposed  to  the  floating  halteries,  being  about ,^/?y  gune  stronper 
than  the  Danish  line,  and  not  t/iree  hundred  and  eighty-tuv,  as  the  report  inters- 

One  of  the  hoard  of  engineers'  deductions  from  this  engagement  is  bo  concln- 
eive  that  it  may  be  quoted  without  fiirther  comment.     It  is  thus  (page  20 :) 

"  That  it  illustrates  strikingly  the  advantages  that  a  fleet  posnessert  over  ■ 
stationary  line  of  floating  defences.  Lord  Nelson  was  superior  to  the  whide  of 
his  adversary's  floating  force ;  but  not  being  disposed  to  niu  any  nnoccessair 
hazard,  he  directed  all  his  force  upon  a  part  of  the  Danish  line,  which  was  rf 
course  defeated  ;  and  had  there  been  no  other  than  a  floating  fon^  pniieni.  wtcT 
course  would  have  been  the  remainder,  had  it  been  twice  the  strength  ii  w»*. 
This  example  fully  confirms  what  we  have  before  ui^ed  on  this  topic," 

Some  idea  of  the  expense  of  large  floating  batteries  may  be  gathered  fiwa 
the  paper  of  Gieneral  Gaines  on  coaat  defence.  Those  proposed  by  him  were  W 
carry  one  bondred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  cannon,    "rhe  eatinutcd  cost  by 
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the  chief  nnval  arcliitcct  was  Sl<400,000,  for  each  of  the  bntterieB  with  its  tov 
boatB  ;  which  enm  would  build  three  lin<^-of-hfttt)e  flliips  or  two  war  Btcamere. 

It  IB  iiirther  to  be  ni^ed,  that  any  Buch  paaaire  ayBlcm  of  defence  is  entirely 
&t  variance  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  onr  people,  and  the  reputation  of  a 
powerfnl  nation.  The  national  policy  may  be  etrictly  defensive,  but  when  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  war,  its  system  of  operations  should  be  ratlier  offensive  in  its 
character,  if  it  were  only  to  enforce  tho  Bound  maxim  of  preserving  its  own  soil 
&om  the  dcBoiating  presence  of  an  enemy. 

If  the  floating  battery  ia  the  most  nselees  of  all  the  stationary  defences,  the 
gonboat  may  be  considered  as  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  war  craft  that  sail ; 
nothing  more  effectual  could  poseibly  be  devixed  to  render  skill  and  bravery 
nnavailing.  The  experience  which  we  have  already  had  baa  sufficiently  con- 
firmed opinion  in  the  navy  as  to'  the  dependence  tliat  may  be  placed  on  the  per- 
formance of  these  pigmy  warriore,  and  renders  it  needh^sii  to  occupy  time  in  any 
labored  exposition  of  their  worthlessness.  In  reciting  the  events  of  paHt  daye, 
ODT  own  naval  historian  (Cooper)  haa  very  distinctly  given  hia  estimate  of  their 
demeriti-,  which,  hy  the  way,  ne  doee  not  altogether  condne  to  tlie  question  now 
at  isenc,  of  capacity  for  offence  and  defence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
pithy  paragraph : 

"  This  was  the  development  of  the  much  condemned  '  gunboat  Byrtem,'  which 
for  a  short  time  threatened  destruction  to  the  pride,  discipline,  tone,  and  even 
morals  of  the  service." 

It  is  eingwiar,  however,  that  two  diHtingnished  BtatCBmen  shonld.  about  the 
same  time,  have  given  their  faith  to  the  efficacy  of  tJie  gunboat — one  in  England, 
and  the  other  here.  Mr.  Wiliinm  Pitt,  about  the  year  1803,  in  a  motion  cen- 
Buring  the  ministry,  found  a  Btrong  reason  in  their  neglect  to  provide  more  gnn- 
boats.  Admiral  Sir  E.  Pellow,  then  in  Parliament,  was  unable  to  Bustain  hia 
political  iriendB  in  the  measure,  and  in  a  ehort  and  chantctcriBtic  Bpcech  used 
theae  words  : 

"  Ah  to  the  gunboats  which  have  been  go  strongly  recommended,  this  mosquito 
fleet,  they  are  the  moat  contemptible  force  that  con  be  employed." 

About  thirteen  years  later  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  verify  thia  opinion.  In  bis 
memorable  attack  on  Algiers,  it  is  stated  that<"soon  after  the  battle  began  the 
enemy's  flotilla  of  gnnboats  advanced,  with  a  daring  which  deserved  a  better 
fate,  to  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Leander.  The  smoke  covered  them  at 
first,  but  as  Boon  as  they  were  seen,  a  few  guns,  chicfiy  from  the  Leander,  sent 
thirty-three  out  of  thirty-seven  to  the  bottom." 

DiBpenBing,  then,  with  such  inefficient  aids,  there  remains  for  consideration 
the  navy  prtiper,  which,  it  may  be  asserted,  is  indeed  not  only  a  sure  reliance, 
if  it  be  properly  constitnted,  but  is  indispensable  to  any  degree  of  security  along 
onr  line  of  coast,  now  washed  for  thousands  of  miles  by  the  two  great  oceans ; 
and  aIro  to  maintain  the  communication  hy  water  and  the  iathmuB  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  where  forta,  floating  bftttcries,  and  gunboats  can  no 
longer  enter  into  the  question,  even  were  they  a  perfect  defence  for  every  other 
interest  covered  by  our  flag. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  proof  that  a  naval  force, 
somewhat  greater  than  the  attacking  force,  may  be  relied  on  in  connexion  with 
the  present  or  proposed  works  at  Boston,  New  York,  Delaware,  Chesapeake, 
and  Home  southeast  port,  to  protect  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Maine,  and  (as 
coroIlaiT  to  this  proposition,)  will  destroy  or  capture  the  enemy  that  may  com- 
mit itsi-If  serionsly  against  either  of  these  ports. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  OBSume  the  attacking  force  to  be  the  twenty  steam 
frigates  of  the  engineer's  report  of  1840.  To  New  York  harbor,  to  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  hays,  would  be  aefigned  a  certain  number  of  ships,  varying 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time;  for  the  present,  let  us  assnmc  the 
defending  force  to  be  stationed  thus:  New  York  tea  ships,  Delaware  eight,  and 
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CliC''njii'nkc  seven;  and  to  avoid  the  rccoonling  of  local  detsiU,  I  again  iccnr 
to  Nt'w  York  as  the  object  selected  by  the  enemy. 

The  stationary  floating  defence  to  be  used  will  be  the  old  sailing  AigatCB  «ud 
linc-of-b little  ships  of  the  navy,  having  heavy  batteries  on  the  gun-decks,  and 
pivot  pieces  of  the  largest  calibre  on  the  upper  deck.  Every  sjiar  taken  nut, 
even  to  the  lower  masts,  and  the  ships  well  secured  with  Bcvcral  cK^ns  to  their 
mooriugn ;  one  at  A,  to  boar  on  the  ships  in  crossing  the  bar;  three  at  B.  C,  and 
D,  to  close  the  swash  channel;  and  one  at  E.  inside  of  the  southweM  »pitj 
which,  with  the  fort  on  the  Hook,  is  to  assist  in  defending  the  main  channel. 

The  enemy's  twenty  ships  are  signalled  from  the  Neversink  heights,  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  squadrons  are  at  sea  steenng  noitL 

It  is  obvious  tliat  any  loss  of  time  from  irresolution  or  from  want  of  infonoi- 
tion  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  reconnoitring,  must  be  to  the  diBadvaotage  oT 
the  eneniy. 

Suppose  him  well  supplied  with  pilots,  which,  in  a  war,  the  Canard  line  cin 
fnniiph  ahuudantly,  and  aware  that  reinforcements  are  on  the  way,  it  is  probibk 
that  the  attack  will  be  commenced  without  delay. 

The  first  point  of  defence  is  at  the  bur ;  the  deep  watfr  here  is  so  narroir 
that  the  enemy  will  hardly  risk  his  ships  in  any  one  channel,  even  in  two  «>!- 
umns,  and  liis  line  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  our  ten  «liip«, 
and  of  the  line-of-battle  ship  at  A. 

Atter  crossing,  the  ran  will  endeavor  to  form  the  line  abreast,  as  iar  as  iht 
channel  admits,  in  order  to  relieve  the  leading  ships;  but  our  owni  ships  recede 
before  them,  and  by  this  time  the  guns  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  B  and  C  an 
beginning  to  tell.  Following  our  steamers,  the  enemy  soon  comes  withb  the 
fire  <jf  the  fort,  and  advancing  onward,  the  line-of-battic-ship  at  E  is  brought 
into  play.  The  headmost  of  his  ships  have  now  for  more  than  half  oo  liour 
been  tmiler  the  concentrated  fire  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  tlic  heaviest  cahbrr; 
and  it  is  hardly  jxissible  that  they  should  not  be  incapacitated  fur  moving  vith 
any  rapidity.  Even  if  their  ofiensive  powers  be  nnoisabled,  they  most  there- 
fore he  soon  dropped  astern  by  their  main  body  moving  with  full  speed,  and 
their  force  be  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  day's  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  ou 
own  ships  liave  felt  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  leading  ships  only,  and  if  anv  one 
be  damaged,  can  anchor  near  the  fort  or  line^of-battle  ships,  and  do  good  nt- 
vice  on  the  passing  ships. 

It  is  probable  that  in  rounding  the  southwest  spit,  the  number  of  the  bostik 
fleet  will  he  reduced  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  ships,  capable  of  fiill  motive  power,  if 
an  average  degree  of  success  have  attended  the  defending  force.  And  these 
must  be  hronght  to  action  before  reaching  the  city. 

Without  pretending  to  indicate  the  precise  time  and  place  most  proper  for 
this,  suppose  that  it  be  decided  to  make  a  stand  before  entering  the  ^larrows. 

When  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  will  not  attempt  to  force  the  swash,  ud 
has  followed  the  main  channel,  the  line-of-battle  ships  A,  B,  C  may  slip  their 
moorings  and  he  towed  by  river  steamers  on  each  side  up  the  Bwasfi,  tbrii 
draught  having  been  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  take  in  moorings  previonslj 
provided  at  the  debow.he  of  the  channel  into  the  miun  course  below  the  Nanw*- 

Our  own  steamers  will  here  prepare  to  receive  the  attack,  or  to  make  h  if 
declined  by  the  enemy,  who  may  adhere  to  the  main  purpose  of  reaching  the 
city. 

riie  action  will.of  course,  terminate  in  the  defeat  of  theVeaker  party,  tbongh 
not  necessarily  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  his  ships.  Bnt  in  what  conditioD 
will  the  enemy  find  his  ships  ?  How  many  of  his  steiamerB  will  there  remab  to 
attempt  the  passage,  and  what  wilt  be  thoir  capacity  to  do  it  after  the  ronga 
handling  that  has  been  experienced  1 

It  may  be  that  not  one  of  his  vessels  has  stmck  its  flag  or  is  disabled,  but  the 
power  of  moving  with  certainty  and  speed  is  crippled,  snd  Uieii  exposnre  to  the 
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fire  of  tlic  forte  tliercfore  eo  much  increased  in  time  ne  to  reiiilcr  tlio  ntti.-inpt 
hazanlouii.  I'icctB  of  heavy  ordnanc<!  can  nlito  be  moimteil  on  i<ti)ut  ini.'r<'Iiiiiit 
fhjpa  nnd  ?tcniiicrii,  forming  a.  reserve  to  be  pliiceil  along  the  pn^^iige  where  tlie 
guns  of  the  fortfl  do  not  command,  so  as  to  sustain  a  Hteady  cnnnuniide  on  what- 
ever ships  of  the  enemy  may  remain  in  a  condition  to  proceed.  Meftiiwlitlr  n 
few  hours  will  bring  up  a  frei^h  squadron,  and  noon  aticr  this  will  be  rcinliin-nd, 
so  tliat  fifteen  steamers  in  perfect  order  will  enter  the  hay.  The  result  must  be 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  invadinp  force. 

This  ia  the  view  which  I  consider  fairly  presentahle  of  the  fiivorite  case  no 
frequently  urged,  wherein  the  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the  assailing  party  of 
selcciing  time  and  place  withont  warding  to  the  defending  force. 

It  eeeins  highly  probable  that  the  defence  of  any  importnnt  point,  with  some 
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exception  ae  it  regnrde  the  southeast  and  Gulf  coasts,  can  be  made  good  whli  no 
greater  additional  force  in  the  a«:gregnte  than  above  mentioned,  admittiog  eveiy 
advHntage  that  can  be  claimed  for  this  arrangement  of  the  eueroy. 

Tliftt  advantage  is  limited  to  a  spiicc  in  time  that  admila  of  iio  accident  lo 
force,  epeed,  or  any  of  the  mnltifarinus  details  of  a  fleet.  Its  operations  rnoit 
be  as  prt'citie  and  perfect  as  those  of  the  machine  tbat  mnvcs  each  steamer. 

From  the  moment  tbat  the  hostile  Heet  comes  in  sight  there  is  a  sure  concen- 
tration of  a  superior  force,  and  in  a  few  honrn  there  will  no  longer  be  the  power 
to  choose.  An  action  is  hievitabic ;  and  whatever  be  the  result  to  onr  own 
8qua<ln)n,  tbat  of  the  enemy  will  certainly  be  unable  to  prosecute  any  enterprise 
against  harbors  or  coasts  for  the  time. 

It  is,  however,  out  of  the  question  for  any  such  fleet  t»  hazard  itself  on  a 
coast  where  the  certain  superiority,  no  matter  bow  small,  exists ;  and  the  entiie 
line  of  ("horc  northward  would  therefore  he  fully  secured  against  an  enemy's  rew*!. 

Southward  of  llatteras  the  necesnily  of  naval  means  for  defence  is  even  more 
stringent  than  to  the  nortliward. 

The  objects  of  attack  differ  as  widely  also  from  those  just  nnder  consideration 
as  the  manner  in  which  shipping  must  be  applied  to  defence  in  order  to  be 
available. 

Tlie  resources  of  private  enterprise  arc  no  longer  t^gregated  eo  densely,  bnt 
are  scattered  along  the  country  bordering  on  the  coast  in  a  manner  that  rendcn 
it  diflicult  for  the  most  eager  marauder  to  do  much  in  his  line. 

The  commercial  cities  are  pretty  well  defended  from  the  extensive  movemenB 
of  large  fleets  by  the  bars  which  border  the  ehanncl-wavB  to  their  harhorB, 

The  interior  lines  of  communication  formed  by  the  long  downn  of  sand  tbat 
skirt  tlie  Atlantic  shore  ore,  however,  accessible  to  vessels  of  inferior  force,  and 
the  commiind  of  these  would  give  the  control  of  all  the  trade  that  by  its  light 
drauglit  finds  convenience  in  the  smoother  waters  of  the  inlet.  The  most  im- 
portant dehowch,  however,  for  the  resources  of  the  country  is  the  outlet  of  the 
Mis^i^:'ippi,  through  which  is  poured,  in  a  never-failing  tide,  the  rich  producta 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  river.  To  check  this,  to  impede  it,  to  harass  in  the 
least  degree,  would  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnituae,  and  be  felt  in  the  it- 
molest  wgions  of  the  west. 

The  general  character  of  the  southern  shore  of  itself  prevents  tlie  operations 
of  ves^'els  of  heavy  draught  j  hence  the  defence  must  be  nearly  the  reverse  of 
that  rei'ommended  for  the  shores  north  of  Uattcras.  There  heavy  ships  will  lie 
inshore,  and  light  cruisers  he  tlirown  out  seaward  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy,  and  coastwise  to  check  email  marauders  or  parties  for 
wood  and  water.  On  the  southeast  and  Gulf  coast  the  light  steamers  and  vosmI) 
of  the  third  class  would  keep  the  inlets  and  their  approaches  and  the  various 
avenues  eonlignons  to  the  Mississippi.  While  seaward  the  heaviest  ships  must 
abide  the  first  brnnt  of  the  attack  and  defence  at  all  risk,  so  as  to  cripple  the 
forces  of  the  assailant  should  ho  be  strong  enough  to  close  with  the  iushoie 
squad  nm. 

The  Irwc  and  only  key,  however,  to  the  defence  of  these  shores,  a>id  to  the 
immense  interest  there  collected,  is  the  Havana.  The  island  to  which  it  belongs 
enters  its  western  extreme  into  the  (iulf,  leaving  hut  two  passages  for  vessels  so 
narrow  as  to  be  commanded  with  the  greatest  facility ;  these  are  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  trade  and  the  mail  steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Califomia 
and  New  York.  Hence  if  the  use  of  the  Havana  be  even  at  the  disiKisal  of  an 
enemy  while  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral  nower,  each  and  all  of  these  interests 
coulil  he  with  difficulty  defended,  even  by  a  superior  naval  force,  and  never 
gu:irunteed  against  severe  lossos.  While  fmm  it  as  a  United  Slates  port,  a 
squjulnin  nf  mu'lerate  size  wn  '1  rover  thn  smitlicast  and  Gulf  consli',  prott-ct  ibc 
foreign  and  inshore  traders,  and  secure  the  lines  from  New  Orleans  or  New  I'ork 
to  the  I'acific  States  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  its  occupation  would  necessarily 
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be  the  object  of  ereiy  expedition,  military  or  naval,  prcluninary  to  aay  attempt 
on  the  eouthem  trade  or  territiiry. 

At  present  tlie  force  of  large  vessels  for  the  louthcaat  coast  irould  be  obliged 
to  use  the  harbni  of  BniDBwick  ae  their  depot,  refuge,  and  centre  of  operations. 
The  report  of  the  commieeionera  has  already  decided  this  to  be  tlie  bc«t  south 
of  tlio  Che»ipeake.  With  the  command  afloat.  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas 
might  be  u^ed,  bat  not  otherwise,  as  no  supplies  are  to  be  had  at  either,  and  no 
wati'F  :it  the  latter.     Peneaeola  would  have  to  answer  for  tlie  Qulf  shore. 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  States  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  At- 
lantic in  formation  as  well  as  in  condition. 

The  circnmstances  of  settlement,  product,  and  trade  have  yet  to  determine 
much  that  will  govern  in  the  extent  and  application  of  the  elements  of  defence. 

At  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  harbors  at  San  Francisco 
and  the  Columbia  river  will  require  immediate  measurcB  for  their  protection. 
The  sites  of  land  works  have  probably  been  vindicated  by  the  engineers  sent 
for  that  purpose,  though  some  time  must  elapse  before  these  con  he  completed. 

It  BeeDU,  therefore,  that  the  navjil  force  in  these  regions  should  be  of  the 
most  effective  clioracter  in  power  and  number,  singly  and  collectively,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  for  a  while  be  the  exclusive  reliance  for  a  defence  of  any  kind  of 
harbors,  as  well  as  of  coasts.  The  squadron  should  always  be  able  to  land  at 
any  point  a  furce  of  two  thousand  ueamen  and  five  hundred  marines,  which, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  boat  howitzers  on  their  field  carriages,  would  b« 
found  an  effective  auxiliar}'  in  emergencies. 

The  mamicr  in  which  our  own  squadron  operated  along  the  coast  of  California 
while  lield  by  the  Mexicans  will  beet  exhibit  the  character  of  the  attempts 
likely  to  be  mode  by  an  enemy  aeainet  our  own  people  now  inhabiting  that 
State.  If  the  views  above  expreescu,  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  Luited 
Stiites  harbors  and  coasts,  he  correct,  it  then  remains  to  consider  the  species  of 
unviJ  force  which  will  be  required  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  it. 

By  referring  to  the  navy  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  heavy  ships 
that  is  available,  or  could  oe  made  bo  by  necesBory  repairs,  consists  of  nine  line- 
or-luiltie  ships,  twelve  frigates,  and  five  steamers. 

This  force  is  obviously  too  smul'  for  theobjectsfor  which  a  navy  should  be  de- 
signed. If  the  number  already  assumed  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  war  he  opplied  to  that  purpose,  it  would  leave  a  very  insufil- 
cii.iit  force  for  the  Pacific  shores,  for  the  protection  of  the  line  of  communication 
by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  and  for  general  cruising  to  cover 
our  own  commerce,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy. 

Not  only  is  the  effective  number  of  the  present  navy  too  small,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  force  has  been  depreciated  to  a  very  serious  extent  by  the  superior 
powers  of  offence  that  have  been  conferred  on  the  large  stcamera  that  now  con- 
stitute part  of  a  navy  here  and  elsewhere.  The  CAnnon  carried  usually  as  the 
main  reliance  of  linc-of-hattle  ships  and  frigates  ore  thirty-two  and  forty-two- 
pounders.  In  our  Ber\'icc  the  latter  calibre  may  be  considered  as  exceptionable, 
uiasmucfa  as  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  regulations  of  1845. 

The  war  steamers  carry  sixty -four  pounders.  It  is  true  that  the  Unc-of-battle 
ships  nuiy  have  one  hundred  of  the  tliirty-two-pounders,  while  a  steamer  of  the 
some  tonnage  has  but  three  of  the  sixty -tour-pounders. 

But  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  the  constituent  of  one  battery  is  deficient  in 
any  one  element  of  power,  which  is  possessed  by  that  of  another  battery,  that 
no  mere  increase  in  the  number  will  compensate  for  this  defect.  Thus,  if  the 
thirty -two-pounder  shot  fired  with  nine  pounds  of  powder  be  inferior  to  a  shot 
of  i^ixty-four  pounds  fired  with  sixteen  pounds  of  powder  in  the  distance  to 
wliirli  it  will  mngi-  with  Huffieicut  foree  to  do  material  tliiinagt-,  thi-n  it  is  plain 
that  so  long  as  that  distance  can  be  preserved  it  will  matter  little  whether  a 
ship  oppose  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  thirty-two-pouuders  to  the  three  uixtv- 
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tour-poumlrra :  fIic  will  receive  cnnetant  dnmRgc  from  tie  repeated  efforts  of  the 
tmall  uuinber  of  lai-ge  pieces  without  the  pQwcr  of  inflicting  any  hann  by  her 
lar^T  nimiber  of  imal/  pieces.  A  similar  relation,  in  effect,  may  be  noted  in  the 
effi'its  of  other  military  projectile*.  Thus,  we  know  that  grape  from  a  tliiny- 
two-iHJumli-r  would  Ik  harmlena  ngninst  the  side  of  a.  ehip,  when  the  shot  would 
pa-s  thnjiifjh  easily,  and  yet  the  ptatid  of  grape  is  coTOpoiied  of  thnK?-poiind 
shot  whifh,  eren  if  fired  Bcparatcly,  would  still  be  very  little  nearer  the  i-ffLvi 
of  the  thirty-two-pounder  shot. 

The  iiLinortnnt  queftinn  is  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  stenmer  to  mm- 
tain  liic  dii'lance  pitited  to  her  powers  of  annoyance — and  of  this  there  cim  be 
little  duabt  since  the  passage  between  the  United  States  and  England  U  nudr 
with  eiifie  and  certftinty  in  the  severest  winter  weather  by  the  eteam  pacb-i*, 
their  average  ppeed  being  then  seven  to  eight  knots  with  fair  and  foul  winds 
and  they  could  in  all  probability  go  very  little  below  their  highest  rate  in  auy 
weather  in  which  cannon  could  be  nsed. 

'I'h'ise  who  have  witnessed  the  pcrforman^  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  nf  the 
Mexiriin  "northers"  know  what  can  be  done  by  a  good  etenmcr  in  a  strong  g.ik, 
Thu"  the  twenty  steam  frigates  would  be  verj-  unequally  matched  in  nctiim,  by 
our  covcriiif;  siiuiulron  of  sailing  ships  with  the  thirtv-two  and  forty-two-i>ouuilw. 
if  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  matched  at  all.  The  remedy  for  this  is  ii»l 
difficult,  and  can  readily  be  attained  by  a  rcorgHoization  of  our  armam'iit. 
th'iiijrii  il  would  be  more  expensive  to  adapt  the  present  sailing  ships  I'lillf 
tu  the  (inlniince  wliich  ezperimcnial  practice  has  indicated  as  preferable  lli.iii  to 
build  new  ships,  Tims  a  two-decker  would  'carry  the  same  weight  of  metnl,  bm 
not  the  Piime  number  of  cannon.  Hence,  it  would  become  necesflai^-  to  n-diice 
the  number  of  [)Orts,  and  to  re-distribnie  them  along  the  broadside;  aiidliiJo 
tliif,  the  whole  planking  and  frame,  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  must  be  renidVL  d 
and  rcplaei-d  to  suit  the  changes  required  in  piercing  the  side  with  the  umper 
nunibi'r  iif  poits — involving  an  expense  eqiml  to  half  the  cost  of  a  new  e]ii|i. 

They  would  still  need  an  addition  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  nliicli 
is  nil  nuxiliary  steam  power  sufficient  to  give  a  moderate  rate  in  a  calni,  iu 
niatiu-uvring  or  in  getting  out  and  in  harbor.  For  this  purpose,  greater  leii<;ili 
would  be  n-(|uired  than  any  of  onr  present  frigates  possess,  as  tbev  now  kirily 
Btii»'  the  provisions  and  water  reijuired  for  distant  cruising.  If  tne.'e  shij>j  W 
cut  and  lengthened,  the  cost  in  connexion  with  that  necessary  for  heavier  urd- 
nunee  will  lie  fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  building  new  ships  with  every  ili*' 
adinuta^i'  that  can  attaeh  to  a  sacrifice  of  unity  of  design  in  modi'l;  for  nu 
skill  it)  the  builder  could  possibly  develop  any  one  esseutiul  of  f»aui  iu  tlii^ 
piece  of  piitehwork,  except  by  mere  accident. 

Till'  true  ])olicy,  not  only  as  regards  economy,  but  in  reference  also  to  acr nin- 
plisjiing  the  object  in  view,  is  to  commence  wiihout  delay  the  reorgaiiizjilio"  if 
our  naval  power  by  the  gradnol  addition  of  ships  built  upon  the  most  rcctuL 
models,  and  to  carry  heavy  ordnance  as  well  as  an  auxiliary  steam  power. 

The  experimental  practice  at  the  navy  yard  has  developed  some  puinis  "f 
interest  in  relation  to  the  pieces  likely  to  combine  the  several  essentials  of  »e- 
cnruy,  mngr',  and  force,  and  the  bi'aring  of  all  the  results  has  induci-d  me  to 
prniiiifi-  the  eonstntction  of  a  class  of  ships  designed  to  unite  a  higher  degrei'  of 
efficiency  tlian  any  frigate  or  seventy-four  mounting  the  present  armameni,  ie. 

Instead  of  twenty -six  thirty-two-pounders,  and  four  eight-inch  shill  guns  on 
the  gun  ileck,  the  now  frigate  is  to  carry  twenty-sis  nine-iuch  shell  gnus.  Tbe 
comparative  penetrating  power  of  the  two  pieces  is  shown  ui  the  sketch  an- 
nexi'd:  The  thirty -two-pounder  shot  passed  twenty-one  inches  into  an  nit 
target,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  The  nine-inch  shell,  unchai^d,  broke 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  thirty  inches. 
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Thfj  diminution  of  force  which  both  wmild 
undergo  at  greater  distances  would  lo>>een 
the  power  of  tlie  thirty-two- pounder  ("hot 
yet  more,  while  the  nine-inch  ehel!  would 
Btill  retftin  every  advantage  arising  from  iti 
exploeive  power.  The  only  pieei's  of  the 
present  force  that  would  approach  it  liein^ 
the  two  eight-inch  shell  guns,  which,  in  num- 
ber and  intensity  of  effect,  are  nut  compar- 
able to  the  thirteen  nine-inch  sliell  guna. 

If  the  dietance  were  lessened,  tlie  hroud- 

side  of  nine-inch  shell  guns  would  in  weight 

■    of  metal  alone  be  nearly  double  that  of  the 

1    thirty -two -pounder    and    eight- inch    shell 

I,   guns. 

y  On  the  spar  deck  are  to  be  no  hroadeidc 
i;  guna,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  seven  i>liell  gun!>, 
J  of  ten  or  eleven-inch  calibre,  on  pivoti*,  and 
.  capable  of  being  pouitod  aJ^und  the  circle  in 
I    every  direction. 

I,        An  auxiliary  propeller  powcrwill  be  placed 
j;    aetcm,  for  wliich  pun)Orte  the  lengih  of  the 
3    ship  must  be  adapted  to  itu  convenient  rc- 
1    cewion. 
„-        The  points  of  this  ship  will  be; 

Ut.  Co»t  nf  Cm»tnKfwn.-~T\iis  ought 
not  to  exceed  the  coat  of  an  ordinary  sailing 
frigate,  with  tlie  additional  expense  of  steam 
equipment. 

The  St.  I^wrence  cost  about  8350,000: 
and  the  cost  of  a  suitable  engine,  boilers, 
&c..  ae  fiinrished  by  Kemble,  would  be  aliout 
870,000;— total,  3420,000. 

The  Susquehanna  steam  frigate  cost  very 
little  less  than  $700,000. 

2d'.  Force.  —  The  broadside  weight  of 
metal  of  the  new  frigate  would  be  about 
1.800  pounds.  The  Pennsylvanian,  three 
decker,  present  armament,  2,100  pounds. 
The  Ohio,  two  decker,  1,500  pounds 
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Campariug  (he  long  range  vith  that  of  the  tteamJHgaU. 

Npw  pliip,  Boven  pivot  otitis.  11-inch 940  pounds. 

SunqucbaniiB,  lliri-e  Cl-poundcra 192       " 

3<7.  Co*t  in  coinmigtion. — Only  greater  tlian  that  of  a  snilin^  frigate  wbpn 
Hlciim  in  uBcd,  the  crew  not  exceeding  six  hundred  men,  which  is  abont  that  of 
the  Congress  fripnte. 

ConijMritig  such  a  frignte  with  the  heaviest  steam  frigate,  it  will  ho  seen  that 
the  ndvontnges  are,  far  grcftter  sujieriority  in  range  and  force,  ae  the  propeller 
frigate  opiMwes  neven  1 1-inch  shill  giina  to  three  64-pounders,  the  rehitions  of  whkh 
are  ahont  tho£>cof  tlie  9-inch  to  the  33-pounder«;  and  tliough  her  speed  by  steam 
is  not  equal,  yet  if  the  f>team  frigate  once  commit  herself  to  the  chances  of  a  com- 
bat she  will  he  beaten,  for  her  motive  power  is  far  more  vulnerable  in  nearly  every 
point,  and  if  deranged  in  the  leaiit  hy  any  of  the  contingencies  of  an  engagement, 
she  is  at  once  cjfpojfi'd  to  the  nearer  approach  of  the  jiropellcr,  and  consequeDtly 
to  the  full  effect  of  the  hrondiHide  giins,  while  her  opponent  loses  hut  au  auxiliary 
power,  if  any  of  her  nwehinery  he  touched,  her  defence  being  made  good  against 
the  steamer  at  any  di«iancc  or  position  which  the  latter  may  select. 

If  oppos<'d  hy  the  ordinary  line-of-hattle-ship  with  the  present  armament  of 
32-pounder8  and  42-ponnders,  tlie  propeller  frigate  may,  at  a  long  range,  ploy 
her  seven  pivot  giinij  with  coinjinrntive  impunity,  or  she  may  close  and  bring  into 
action  the  whole  broadside. 

f)f  course  it  is  not  designed  \n  assert  that  the  navy  would  be  constituted  of 
this  force  exclusively,  hut  only  that  on  such  a  class  of  ships  reliance  might  safely 
he  jiLiced  for  defence  of  the  coasts  and  Itarhors  against  any  of  the  heaviest  phips 
in  fi)reign  service.  In  time  of  peace  they  would  cruise  as  flng-ships,  while  the  infe- 
rior classes  might  receive  pieces  of  such  calibre  and  number  at,  would  be  suitable. 

The  second  class  would  be  shiiw  with  a  light  deck  over  the  battery  and  a  pivot 
gun  on  the  to'gnllant  forecastle  and  poop. 

The  thirjl  class,  ships  with  n  light  deck  over  a  broadside  battery,  or  else  neither 
light  deck  nor  broadside  pieces,  but  heavy  pivot  gims  to  the  extent  of  the  accom- 
modation. 

All  the  vessels  of  lower  rate  to  be  steamers  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
tons,  mounting  two  pivot  guns. 

Query  3.  Is  it  neces-ary  or  expedient  to  cotitinue  the  system  of  fortifica^n? 
on  the  shores  of  tin;  northern  lakes  t 

It  would  be  a  loi-B  of  (expenditure  already  incurred  not  to  finish  the  works  which 
have  l)een  commenced  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  these  wohld  certainly  be  use- 
ful in  the  initial  ojierations  of  a  war;  though  there  can  he  hut  little  doubt  that  if 
it  ever  becomes  necisjinrj'  to  dii-ect  the  military  operations  of  the  United  8lat« 
to  that  quarter,  the  pojiulnlion  of  the  States  tlmt  border  thereon  wonld  furnish  a 
force  fully  snfficient  to  a  prompt  and  (iiial  issue  against  any  armr  that  could  he 
sent  from  England,  It  may  indeed  be  qnestioned  whether  any  decent  opportn- 
nity  for  severing  a  connexion  so  expensive  and  unproductive  wonld  not  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  govenmient  of  fireat  Britain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  verj'  respcctfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JKO.  A.  DAHLGEEN, 
Lieutenant  United  Stala  Nat;/- 

Hon.  C.  M.  Conrad.  Secri-tar^  of  War. 
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Order  to  ike  Chief  Engineer. 

War  Department,  April  17,  1851. 

The  chief  engineer  will  pleaee  prepare  and  report  to  the  department  the  infor- 
mation called  for  hy  the  second  of  the  enclosed  reaolutiong. 

He  will  also,  at  ae  early  a  period  aa  practicable,  auLmit  to  tbe  department  bis 
views  and  opiuiona  on  the  subject  embraced  iu  the  firet  of  these  reaulutioug,  and 
will  request  Colonel  Thayer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dc  Bnssy,  Major  Delaficld,  and 
Major  Chase  to  submit  to  the  department  their  views  and  opinions  in  relation  to 
this  eubjccL 

It  is  desired  that  the  chief  engineer  and  the  above-named  officers  should  direct 
their  iiiqtiirics  particularly  to  the  following  points: 

1st.  How  far  the  invention  and  extension  of  railroads  have  superaeded  or  dimiR- 
ishcd  the  neceasity  of  fortifications  on  the  seaboard. 

2d.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam, 
and  particularly  the  applicatiou  of  steam  to  vesseU-of-war,  and  recent  improve- 
ments in  artillery  andT  other  military  inventions  aUd  discoveries,  afiect  this 

3d.  How  far  vessels-of-war,  steam  batteries,  ordinary  merchant  ships  and 
steamers,  and  other  temporary  expedients,  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute  for 
permanent  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  our  seaports. 

4th.  How  far  the  increase  of  population  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  of  the 
mercantile  marine  on  the  northern  lakes,  obviates  or  diminlBhes  the  necessity  of 
continning  the  system  of  fortificatious  on  these  lakes. 

C.  M.  CONKAD,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chief  Enoinbeb. 


No.  S. 
Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  E.  Dc  Rutiy. 

FoBT  Monroe,  Viroi.\ia,  July  26,  1S5I. 

Sir;  Being  called  npon  by  the  instmctions  of  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  present  my  views  aBd  opinione  on  certain  points  specified  in  his  letter  to  the 
engineer  department  of  April  17,  1851, 1  beg  leave  to  place  before  yon  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  the  subject,  which  I  request  yon  will  lay  before  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Fortihcations  had  their  origin  with  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  adopted,  im* 
proved,  and  perfected  by  all  civilized  nations  from  that  time  to  this.  Tliey  long 
since  have  become  a  combination  of  sciences,  involving  mathematics,  pyrotechny, 
strategy,  and  the  art  of  war.  The  objects  of  fortifications  are  to  make  strong  by 
art  what  otherwise  would  need  an  accumulation  of  active  physical  means,  as  also 
to  protect  exposed  positions  from  sudden  assaults  of  an  enemy.  In  producing 
the  first  result,  they  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  invaded  or  attacked  an 
active  force  which  otherwise  might  be  kept  in  check  by  an  equal  or  superior  one. 
Agmin,  they  secure  in  a  great  d^p^e,  within  certain  distances,  positions  rendered 
important  either  by  their  location  or  the  magnitude  of  their  commerce  and 
resonrces ;  hence  all  important  seaports  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  protected  by 
suitable  fortifications. 

1st.  Because  othenrise  an  enemy's  fleet  might  for  a  time  with  impaiutT|iide 
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in  eafcty  in  our  harbors,  and  harass  or  even  destroy  the  commerce  and  properly 
in  tlioets  harbors. 

2d.  B(«aune  they  become  dan^rous  barriers,  which  sn  enemy  is  Beldom  db- 
pnsi'd  to  IcnvG  behind  him,  the  custom  of  war  being  to  attack  furtificatious  when 
offcnpivc  operntions  are  intended  to  lie  carried  on  by  an  enemy  beyond  tlieir 
locniilici';  niid  finally,  a  fortification  is  the  uenal  depot  for  all  muniltnns  of  war, 
both  in  iinplemPnlB  and  provitiifina.  The  heavy  ordnnnce,  »n  esBtiitial  to  our 
present  fyctem  of  defence,  could  hardly  be  stored  in  safely  elsewhere,  unlws  at 
such  distiiiieei!  from  the  scAboard  as  to  render  their  transportation  tardy  and  per- 
haps linzaTdniis  tn  the  several  points  whete  they  might  he  immediately  needed. 
I  wil)  close  these  preliminary  remarks  by  adding,  that  fortifications  gire  confi- 
dence nt  home  ana  mistrust  to  an  enemy,  and  compel  him  to  make  additional 
and  costly  preparations,  both  in  money  and  time,  when  he  expects  to  come  in 
contact  with  tliem. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  views  and  opinions  on  the  several  points  ennme- 
rat^'d  in  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the  chief  engineer,  and  will  discuss  these  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  presented. 

let.  I  look  upon  the  invention  and  extension  of  railroads  as  of  important  advan- 
tage during  a  state  of  war,  bo  far  as  the  rapid  transit  of  both  troops  and  munitions 
are  concerned,  but  that  advantage  might  he  too  much  depended  upon. 

Railroads  are  so  easily  impaired  or  destroyed  tliat  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  use.  An  enemy  would  naturally  weigh  the  value  or 
importance  of  sucn  conveyances,  and  would  offer  such  high  rewords  for  their 
destruction  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  success.  It  is  well  known  that  our 
railroads  are  generally  constructed  through  the  most  uninhabited  portions  of  our 
country,  and  are  in  consequence  liable  to  be  approached  and  destroyed  by  mer- 
cenaries, who  would  mn  many  risks  to  ubtaiu  rewards  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  without  fortifications  our  harbors  and  seaports 
would  be  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  I  uow  gire  it  as  my  opinion  that  all 
the  fiicilities  afforded  by  the  railroads  that  centre,  for  instance,  in  and  about  the 
city  of  New  York  would  not  prei'ent  an  enemy's  fleet  from  destroying  that  city, 
were  it  not  protected  by  suitable  fortifications.  The  same  result  would  undoubt- 
edly attend  any  other  of  our  important  commercial  cities  on  the  seaboard;  thii 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  enppoi^ition  that  an  active  and  competent  naval  force 
would  be  employed  by  the  enemy  to  attain  these  important  results  by  a  sudden 
attack,  and  tliat,  too,  combined  with  an  adequate  number  of  troops  in  ca^e  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  make  a  simultaneous  one. 

We  have  had  during  the  lat«  war  with  Great  Britain  many  instances  to  warrant 
this  opinion.  I  will  cite  a  few  of  them  to  show  the  necessity  of  fortittcations  in 
our  harbors. 

The  defence  of  Fort  McHenry  saved  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  defence  of 
Craney  island  saved  Norfolk  and  the  navy  yard  at  Uosport.  The  temporary 
defences  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  prevented  the  blockading  aquodron  from 
entering  within  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  compelled  the  ships  every  eveuuig  to 
make  an  offing,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  to  our  merchant  vessels  to  slip 
out  of  the  harbor.  These  latter  defences  were  insignificant  in  tliemselves,  but 
they  acted  in  conjunction  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  gunboats,  each  mounting 
one  gun,  which  were  generally  anchored  in  the  cove,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
co-operate  with  tlie  fort  and  block-house  erected  on  the  Hook;  and  had  Fort 
Washington  been  defended  instead  of  being  destroyed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Capitol  oif  the  Union  would  have  remained  unmolested  during  that  war. 

2d.  The  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam,  and  the  appUcaUon  of  steam  to 
vessel 8 -of- war,  would  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
our  sea-cooet.  The  great  advantage  of  steam  power  lies  more  in  the  certainly 
of  accomplishing  an  object  in  a  given  time  than  in  incitaaing  the  Ureogtb  and 
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poTcr  of  an  enemy.  In  other  words,  an  expedition  planned  for  a  particnlar 
point  on  oar  eea-coaat  by  a  transatlantic  power  can  be  calculated  to  a  day  when 
Pt«»ra  TCBsela  are  being  employed  for  the  pttrpose ;  but  those  etenm  vcbscIb,  in 
the  presence  of  or  paesing  our  fortifications,  are  more  exposed  to  be  injnred  by 
onr  forts  than  shipa-of-war  would  be.  The  machineiy  of  the  one  cannot  be  well 
protected,  conseqnently  is  easily  impaired,  and  when  impaired,  the  steamer's 
motive  power  is  either  retarded  or  entirely  snxpended,  whilst  the  other  ia  bo  con- 
etmcted  as  to  be  at  times  crippled  in  tier  hull  and  eren  her  spars  by  shots, 
without  losing  much,  if  any,  of  her  way  in  passing  a  battery. 

I  havp  just  aaid  that  the  certainty  of  arriving  at  a  particular  point  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  is  the  advautnge  obtained  by  the  use  of  steam  in  Tes^els-of-war  j 
that  advantage  is  a  great  one,  and  the  only  means  to  counteract  it  in  to  have 
pennanciit  defencca  where  it  is  likely  an  enemy  would  endeavor  to  surprise  any 
one  or  more  of  our  aeaportfl. 

I  believe  it  to  be  demonatrable  that,  with  our  present  ayatem  of  fortifications, 
provided,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  with  the  heaviest  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
colambiada,  the  advantage  on  our  side  would  be  increased  had  we  to  contend 
against  war  steamers  instead  of  shipB-of-the-line. 

The  diflfcrence  of  speed  between  the  two  kinds  of  vessels  when  within  shot 
distance  from  our  forts  is  more  than  connterbalanced  by  the  greater  surface 
offered  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  the  constant 
exposure  of  her  machinery  to  curved  fires. 

The  machinery  of  these  war  steamers  is  supposed  to  occupy  about  one-fifth 
of  the  length  of  the  vessel ;  one  single  shell  or  shot  passing  through  that  por- 
tion of  her  hull  would  in  all  probability  injure  some  part  of  that  machinery,  and 
delay  or  stay  her  progress.  With  our  heavy  guns  we  may  calculate  to  reach 
with  certainty  and  effect  an  enemy's  vessel  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  If 
that  vcBBcl  is  compelled  to  pass  under  our  guns,  she  will,  sailing  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour,  he  within  reach  of  our  pieces,  say  twenty  minutes;  in 
those  twenty  minutes  each  gun  will,  upon  an  average,  discharge  twelve  shots, 
conseqnently  a  battery  of  say  forty  guna  will  discharge  four  hundred  and  eighty 
ehota  and  shells,  which,  when  directed  with  skill,  will,  in  most  instances,  have 
their  effect  against  passing  vesBola. 

In  answering  the  third  point  in  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the  chief  engineer,  I 
would  say  that  vessel s-of- war  wonld  at  all  times  afford  important  services  in 
the  defence  of  our  seaporta ;  and  could  they  be  so  multiplied  as  to  be  found  at 
each  port  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cope,  with  the  assistance  of  aniiliary  means 
obtained  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  a  powerful  naval  force,  then  they 
would  in  a  measure  remove  the  necesBtty  of  creating  another  species  of  defence ; 
but  this  state  of  things  cannot  well  take  place.  -  Onr  navy  can  never  attain  such 
pre-eminence,  and  consequently  muBt,  while  subdivided  along  the  coast,  as  it 
will  be  in  time  of  war,  be  found  in  the  minority  by  an  invading  force,  and  thereby 
be  compelled  to  seek  for  protection  under  onr  fbrttficationa.  Their  co-operating 
wiih  the  defences  in  onr  harbors,  they  will  become  estremcly  important  and  of 
great  assistance. 

Steam  batteries  have  often  been  apoken  of,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  of  service 
where  the  channel-way  ie  narrow,  and  can  afford  them  protection  from  the 
ahores  ;  but  in  open  roadateada  I  would  not  rely  much  upon  them  ;  they  neces- 
aanty  must  be  slow  and  nnwieldly,  and  in  conae^inence  liable  to  be  turned  and 
even  avoided  by  an  active  naval  force.  All  other  temporary  expedients,  auch 
aa  arming  merchant  ahips,  steamers,  &c.,  might,  perhaps,  be  made  nsefiil  for  a 
short  time,  and  upon  a  particular  eme^ency,  but  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
npon  them.  The  immense  expense  attending  the  transformation  of  theee  vea- 
sels.  together  with  the  cost  of  their  imperfect  armament,  would  hardly  warrant 
the  introduction  of  auch  a  doubtAil  system  of  casual  defeuce  in  out  lai^  sea- 
ports.   The  havoc  which  would  naturally  result  to  these  t^;ht  yeeaelB,  what 
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enpiged  with  heavy  sbipB-of-the-liue  and  war  Bteamera,  would,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  be  extremely  dieaBtrone.  The  expenae,  moreover,  for  anch  tempoiaiy 
mi'iiiis  would,  I  believe,  exceed  the  cost  of  the  permaneat  fortification!  con- 
stmcted  for  the  lome  object. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  digress,  by  stating  that  there  is  one  coiuideiadon 
atti'iulinp;  our  expenditures  for  fortificationa  which,  in  roy  opinion,  is  &r  fnKn 
bein^  unimportant  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  aside  from  the  impoi- 
tance  I  attiich  Co  fortifications  as  national  defences,  and  which  but  few,  perlupe, 
have  coHiiidered ;  it  is,  that  every  article  used  for  our  defences  is  found  in  a 
crude  stjile  in  our  country,  and  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  important 
works.  Tlie  manipulatiou  of  these  materials  gives  employment  to  a  la^  and 
useful  clivB  of  our  citizens,  and  creates,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  revenue  which 
benefits  both  the  laborer  and  the  government,  first  by  rcwai^ng  indnstiy, 
and  that  industry,  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  bringing  hack  to  the  aid  of 
the  general  govenunent  portJons  of  the  revenue  which  tl^t  industry  enables  the 
laborer  to  obtain  from  abroad  through  our  custom-houses.  For  instance,  a 
quarry,  when  worked,  requires  many  hands ;  these  handsi  devoting  all  th^ 
time  to  their  arduous  lalior,  find  it  necesHary  to  exchange  the  price  of  that  labor 
for  the  uecceearies  of  life,  hence  imported  goods  of  many  kinds  must  find  a 
market  with  them.  The  manufacturers  of  bricks,  cement,  lime,  lumber,  iron, 
and  other  nutcrials  used  in  the  construction  of  our  fortifications  come  under  the 
same  rule,  and,  independent  of  the  mechanics  and  lahoi<ers  employed  in  our 
public  works,  form  a  lai^  and  useful  class  of  our  citiaens,  all  returning  to  the 
general  fund  a  portion  of  revenue  created,  in  fact,  only  by  their  industry. 

I  name  this  tact  to  show  that,  although  many  look  upon  our  system  of  defence 
as  costly,  yet  the  advantages  of  it,  indujiendent  of  the  security  it  affords  to  the 
countrj'  in  a  military  point  of  view,  are  substantial  and  important  to  tlie  commn- 
nity  at  large,  inasmuch  aa  they  create  a  revenue  by  brin^g  out  the  latent 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  fourth  point  relates  to  our  northern  frontier  and  its  defences.  I  can  but 
look  u[>ou  that  frontier  as  an  exposed  one,  and  consequently  requiring  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Our  neighbors  have  beeu  dili- 
gently employed  since  tlic  war  of  1814  in  strengthening  her  borders,  and  many 
vast  improvements  have  been  made  by  them  to  keep  pace  with  our  increasing 
i^trength  in  population  on  the  lakes.  Their  population,  too,  is  increasing,  and 
the  Wellond  canal  has  removed  obstacles  which  given  them  now  the  advantage 
of  on  inland  navigation  from  the  St.  LAwrence  through  to  all  the  lakes.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  a  system  of  defences  planned  and  executed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  extensive  northern  frontier,  it  is  the  present  one,  when  we  can 
weigh  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  the  great  improvements  already 
in  evidence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lakes.  If  Great  Britain  should  ever  here- 
after be  found  at  war  with  us,  a  portion  of  the  naval  force  would  he  found  on 
tlie  lakes,  and  interfering  with  our  frontier  towns  and  cities  and  onr  inland  com- 
merce. The  redundancy  of  her  ponulation  at  home  would  naturally  place  at  her 
disposal  the  means  of  increasing  her  forces  in  those  inland  seas,  oua  by  a  sys- 
tem of  locomotive  warfare  disturb  and  annoy  a  population  numerically  much 
stronger  than  the  forces  she  would  oppose  to  thera. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things  it  would  seem  indispensable  to  fortify  pemumentlj 
certain  points  in  our  northern  frontier,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  those  posi- 
tions, and  ne  depots  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  but  as  great  roUyuig 
points  for  the  militia  and  other  troops. 

The  remarks  I  have  alreaily  made  upon  the  subject  of  national  defences  for 
the  seaboard,  in  connexion  with  auxiliary  meana,  will  apply  to  the  lake  defences 
61)  far  as  the  mercantile  marine  is  concerned  ;  they  might  become  of  use  if  anp- 
ported  or  protected  by  permanent  fortifications,  but  letl  to  themselves  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  cope  with  vcBaela-of-war. 
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In  the  war  of  1812  and  1S14  tlie  asccndnncy  on  the  lakes  betntcn  the  Brilii^h 
n&vy  and  ours  fluctuated  according  to  the  number  of  vcsaele  conutructod  and 
the  time  they  took  their  element ;  one  single  vcdHel  added  to  the;  one  or  the 
other  would  give,  for  the  tinke  being,  the  pri.'[jonderanco  to  tliat  eidi;;  hut  the 
time  is  paat  whea  we  ought  to  tliink  of  adopting  the  same  system,  since,  by  the 
Tigilance  of  Great  Britain,  she  has  opened  the  way  fur  any  uumher  of  armed 
Tesfiets  she  may  be  able  to  spare  from  her  own  coii^t.  'Ihe^  circumntunct'B 
would,  of  tbemBelve§,  seem  to  indicate  the  nectssity  of  fortifying  the  vulnerablu 
aa  well  aa  the  important  points  on  the  hiki'8. 

The  few  defences  temporarily  erected  dui'ing  that  war  ou  the  northern  frontier 
bore  testimony  of  their  great  usefulness  in  clieckitig  the  euemy's  ingress.  At 
Plattsborg,  for  instance,  when  our  navy,  protected  under  the  guns  of  the  fort^, 
nined  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy;  Sir  George  Prevost,  with  an  army  of 
fonrteen  thousand  men,  found  tberc  an  opjrasitiou  wliich  compelled  him  to  retreat 
precipitately,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americnii 
general  commanding.  Thus  a  garrison  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  which  was  the 
force  of  Cieneral  Macomb,  williin  well  planned  defences,  protected  our  navy  on 
Lake  Gbamplain,  and  taking  the  offensive  oa  well  ua  the  defensive,  compelled 
an  army  of  fonrteen  thousand  men  to  abandon  the  project  of  uivndiug  the 
country,  which  was  understood  to  be  the  avowed  intention  of  the  British  com- 
mander. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  kind  occurred  during  that  war  which  could  ho 
mentioned  to  show  the  importance  of  works  of  defence  on  our  inland  borders. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens  is  a 
high  consideration  with  every  government,  but  with  none  can  it  be  so  important 
as  with  ours,  when  it  is  considered  that  our  population  is  yet  too  thin  and  sparse 
to  iumiah  large  masses  for  war  services.  ^Ve  must,  in  consequence,  use  all 
means  at  our  disposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  itoops  retjuired  for  active  service 
in  time  of  war,  and  these  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  protected  by  these 
means ;  I  know  <rf  none  more  effectual  for  this  important  object  than  penuancnt 
fortifications.  By  multiplying  tliem  you  relieve  a  portion  <)f  your  useful  citizens 
from  the  perils  and  hardships  incident  to  the  fields  of  battle,  and  leave  tbcni  at 
home  to  pursue  their  useful  avocations. 

In  presenting  this  feeble  view  of  the  suhjecl,  could  I  piTsnade  myself  that 
any  portion  of  it  would  be  acceptable  or  useful  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  War,  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me;  as  imperfect  as  it  is,  I  submit  it 
with  all  respecL 

R.  E.  DE  RUSSY. 
Lieutenant  Vvhitel  Engineer). 
Brigadier  General  Jos.  G.  Tuttbn, 

CAief  Engines  of  At  United  StaUt,  WaaMagton. 


So.  9. 

Report  of  Majtrr  W.  H.  Chate. 

Ghasbpield,  sear  Pe.vsacola,  April  17.  IS3t. 
The  undersigned,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Secrei.iry  of  War, 
commonicatcd  through  the  chief  engineer,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  War 
Department  the  following  views  and  opinions  of  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
firat  resolution  of  the  series  adopted  by  the  House  of  Uepre^cutativca  of  the 
United  States  doiiug  its  session  on  the  3d  of  March,  18S1. 
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In  viewing  "  the  general  pystPKi  ndopted  after  the  war  with  Grimt  Britain, 
and  since  jiursned  in  regard  to  the  permanent  fortifications  then  deemed  necM- 
sary  for  the  national  defence,"  it  will  be  relevant  to  the  eubject  to  allnde  to  the 
condition  of  that  defence  when  the  United  States  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  to  sustain  that  declaration  by  force  of  aims 
during  the  period  of  peace  from  1783  to  1812,  and  during  the  war  of  1812-15. 

In  the  first  period  the  defenees  on  the  seaboard  of  the  colonies,  extending 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  were  confined  to  a  few  points.  England  haWng 
driven  the  French  from  their  North  American  colonies,  had  little  fear  of  any 
fnturc  attempt  on  (he  part  of  France  eillier  to  regain  her  lost  possessions  or  to 
Attack  the  other  pOBeeeeione  of  England  in  America. 

In  the  CJiuree  of  the  war  of  independence  the  English  were  driven  in  succes- 
sion from  Boston,  New  York,  Yorktown,  and  other  ])laces,  and  finally  from  tiie 
whole  country,  by  which  the  power  of  the  United  States,  even  in  it»  incipiency 
to  resist  aggression  from  the  most  powerful  of  nations,  was  favorably  exhibited. 

Few  or  no  additional  sea-coast  defences  were  constructed  during  tlie  war, 
yet  the  public  and  private  armed  ships,  issuing  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Statee,  did  immense  injury  to  British  commerce,  and  even  kept  the  whole 
weatero  coai^tH  of  England  and  Scotland  in  constant  alarm.  Some  nastily  rai^ 
redoubts  on  Dorchester  heights,  compelled  the  English  to  retreat  firona  Bortoa 
with  itu^ir  fleet  and  army;  and  the  castle  defending  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  together  with  some  temporary  er«ctvnu 
of  earth  on  the  surrounding  heights  and  islands,  secured  Boston  irom  agaia 
being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Charleston  was  snccesefully  defended  by  tb« 
I'almetlo  fort  against  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and  the  success  generally  of  lb« 
Amcrcan  arms  up  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  demonstrated,  if  not  the 
iuipo»8ibi1ity  of  reducing  the  colonies  to  subjection,  at  least  the  enormous  expeo- 
diture  of  life  and  money  attendant  on  the  attempt. 

This  truth  led,  with  other  things,  to  a  change  of  policy  in  England  in  regard 
to  the  United  States.  The  new  administration  made  peace  with  the  colonies; 
and  the  wise  statemen  of  England  mw  that  an  intimate  commercial  intercouiH; 
with  the  United  Stales  as  an  independent  power  would  probably  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  interestH  of  their  country  than  the  posaeBsiou  of  colonics 
that  would  require  much  blood  and  treasure  to  regain  and  hold ;  whilst  the  trade 
■with  the  same  would  be  interrupted  and  precarious.  The  foundation  of  this 
policy  was  the  preservation  for  the  future  of  uninterrupted  friendly  relations 
between  England  and  America;  and  it  was  the  determiuation  of  the  party  m 
power  to  secure  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  times  peace  with  the  United  States. 

But  unfortunately  for  a  strict  adherence  to  these  views,  the  great  wan>  growing 
out  of  the  FrencU  revolution  placed  England  in  position  to  strup^le  fur 
her  very  existence  as  an  independent  power ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  con- 
test principles  in  relation  to  neutrality  were  adopted,  and  so  ricidly  adhered  to, 
that  the  nitercste  and  honor  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the  United  Stales  in 
particidnr,  were  compromised.  In  perflating  to  assert  her  arrogant  pretensions, 
the  govenunent  of  England  was  deceived  by  its  diplomatic  agents  and  friends 
as  to  the  etfect  produced  in  America.  These,  Judging  of  the  strength  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  of  the  talent  and 
influence  of  the  principal  men  of  that  party,  cooBtoutly  represented  to  the 
Englii>h  government  that  the  President  would  not  recommend  to  Congrew  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  party  oppoMd 
to  such  a  measure.  A  secretary  of  legation  in  Washington  was  the  only  corrw- 
pondent  of  the  English  ministry-  who  understood  the  exact  state  of  ihingf  >d 
the  United  States.  He  repeatedly  advised  the  minister  of  fbiviga  affairs  lliat 
the  latliT  was  not  correctly  informed  of  the  feeling  in  America!  wid  that,  nnlf^ 
the  ordere  in  council  were  revoked  and  other  obnosious  tneasnies  and  act* 
abatc-d,  war  would  certainly  be  declared  against  England  by  the  United  States. 
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At  last  the  oecrctniy  was  liPtoned  to.  and  the  orclprB  in  cnnncil  were  ropoalcdj 
Imt  before  the  news  reached  the  United  Stntes  war  had  been  declared.  The 
nipii.-ienpers  hearing  resppctively  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  order  removing 
the  principal  caufc  which  led  to  the  declaration,  pansed  each  other  on  the  oce^n. 

Thus  was  the  war  of  1812-'15,  or,  ap  it  i)aB  been  termed,  "the  second  war 
of  inde|>endence,"  a  lilunder  which  En^rlnnd  lost  no  rime  in  remedying,  by  seek- 
ing for  and  concluding  a  pence  with  the  United  States  as  booh  an  she  could  do 
fo  with  honor  to  hemelf. 

At  the  time  pence  waf  made  England  was  never  more  powerfiil.  Triumphant 
(iriT  all  her  enemied  in  Europe  hy  Hea  and  land,  pIio  woe  tett  by  the  general 
pi'ace  of  1814  in  pow>enMon  of  vast  means,  ready  organized  and  practiced  in 
war,  with  which  che  might  have  given  tlic  United  States  pome  severe  though 
not  fatal  hlowg.  But  however  much  her  pride  of  power  might  have  been  grati- 
fied by  carrying  her  trinmphant  arms  to  America,  she  prefem'd  at  once  to  resume 
jiiacefnl  and  intimate  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  to  secure  alt  the 
nilvaiitages  flowing  then'from,  then  and  tbrever.  Her  far-seeing  statesmen  knew 
tlint  the  true  policy  to  be  followed  in  refniect  to  the  United  States  in  1815  was. 
with  increased  reasons  fnr  its  adoptinn,  that  indicated  hy  the  statesmen  of  1783 
8n<l  they  resolved  that  no  fiitiire  blnnder  should  lead  to  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England  so  far  ns  the,  latter  could  prevent  it.  In  this  favor- 
able state  of  the  political  atmosphere,  the  clouds  that  lowered  over  the  north- 
ca^'tem  boundary,  over  Canada  during  the  patriot  demonstration,  and  over  Oregon, 
wtTe  soon  cleared  away.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  yielded  in  these 
iii:'tanc«-s  something  more  than  was  due  to  England's  just  claims;  but  it  was 
rather  the  graceiiil  yielding  of  a  daughter  to  a  mother's  solicitation  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  any  power  of  coercion  possessed  by  England.  If  the 
jfeacefid  views  of  England  were  not  then  generally  acknowledged,  tliey  are  now 
made  manifest.  England  is  not  nnly  at  this  time  to  a  great  degree  dependent 
on  the  United  Stales  in  commereial  matters,  but  signs  are  signilicant  that  she 
cim^idera  her  fiiture  fiile  depends  on  maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  Stales,  so  that  they  would,  frem  interest  in  commercial  matters,  and 
I'crhaps  from  a  better  feeling  for  their  noble  mother,  looi  with  disfavor  im  any 
tombinatioit  of  the  Evroftfan  potnert  to  hvmble  and  cnuh  her. 

France  also  gave  evidence  how  mnch  importance  she  attached  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  most  intimate  relations  in  trade  with  this  country,  and  bow 
reluctantly,  if  at  nil,  she  would  resort  to  hostilities  with  the  United  States.  The 
King  of  the  French,  supported  by  public  opinion,  was  enabled  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the  chambeTs  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  stipulated  hy  treaty 
tu  he  paid  for  spoliations  on  our  commeree.  This  public  ojiinion  was  especially 
expressed  hy  numerone  petitions,  coming  np  from  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom,  praying  that  the  difficulties  with 
America  might  be  settled  and  peace  presened. 

During  the  period  extending  frem  1783  to  1S12,  considerable  expenditures 
were  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  forts  aiid  batteries  at  the  princi[ial  seaports, 
in  anticipation  of  possible  war  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  more 
recently  in  consequence  of  the  continued  agression  on  our  commerce  hy  English 
cruisers;  so  that  when  war  actually  broke  out  in  1812  there  was  not  a  town  of 
any  magnitude  that  was  not  supplied  with  one  or  more  batteries.  Nevertheless, 
then*  were  a  great  many  small  towns  exposed  without  defence  to  the  enemy,  and 
were  left  unmolested  by  him,  seeing  that  their  destructinn  or  injury  could  in  no- 
li i.Jp  facilitate  bis  operations,  whilst  such  acts  of  vandalism  would  serve  only  to 
biihl  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  canrse  of  the  war  of  18ia-'J5  the  defi-ncee  of  the  country  were  con- 
sidi'rably  increased  in  valnc  hy  the  construction  of  lield-works;  end  in  no 
ini<taiice  were  silch  defencee,  supported  by  well-trained  and  patriotic  voltmtecn, 
ever  overcome.     Attacks  were  made  on  Fort  Boyer  at  Mobile,  on  Fort  McHeorr. 
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at  Baltimoro,  and  on  Fort  St  Philip  below  New  OHeane,  and  were  Bacce^gfollj 
repelled.  Our  vt^HoU-Qf'War  were  blockaded  in  New  London,  and  chased  into 
Marblehead  and  Boiiton,  wLerc  tliey  found  security  under  the  batterice.  Castine 
was  taken  aiid  held  by  tbc  enemy,  but  being  a  point  of  no  importance  it  hu 
not  retaken,  for  it  ecrvcd  to  detach  a  portion  of  tne  enemy's  forces  from  open- 
ting  at  other  poiuta. 

Waahin^tou  was  reached,  and  the  Cnpitol  brutally  attacked  and  defaced. 
The  BucKOsa  of  the  enemy,  in  thia  iDeitance,  wna  obtained  lees  from  the  well- 
arranged  plan  of  his  operations  than  from  the  imbecility  of  the  generals  com- 
manding the  American  forces  rallied  for  the  defence.  The  enemy  was  signally 
defeated  many  tiroes,  by  eca  and  land,  and  the  war  was  triumphanily  terminattii 
by  the  battle  of  New  Urloans. 

Thua  was  the  country  preserved  intact,  during  a  war  of  two  years  and  &fU 
months,  against  the  operations  of  an  enemy  having  the  mastery  at  sea.  and  whm 
the  defences  of  the  country  were  comp^atiTety  weak. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  a  urge  expenditure  of  money  was  incDirt^ 
in  consequence  of  the  wont  of  facile  lines  of  rul,  cuial,  or  common  way  com' 
municationa  leading  toward  niid  along  the  northern,  Atlantic,  and  Golf  fronticn, 
through  which  men,  munitions,  and  machinery  of  war  eould  be  transported. 
Yet  in  face  of  these  difficultiei*,  movements  were  generally  made  when  reqniitj. 
efficiently  and  with  considcmblc  promptness. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  difBculty  of  wielding  mobile  forces  for  the  defence 
of  the  seaboard  and  lake  frontiers,  rather  than  from  any  signal  success  obtiiDcd 
by  the  enemy  against  the  porta  and  batteries,  that  it  was  determined  at  the  cIok 
01  the  war  to  adopt  a  eystem  of  defence  by  permanent  fortifications  on  a  Urge 
scale.  Under  an  excitement  fed  by  the  friends  of  the  scheme.  Congress  voted 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  on  works  which  were  to  be  planned,  prin- 
ciiMlly,  by  a  foreign  engineer,  with  such  help  as  might,  perchance,  be  rendered 
by  the  native  officers  of  engineers,  some  of  whom  had  not  altogether  escaped 
distinction  in  the  late  war.  A  distinguished  general  officer  of  engineers  in 
France,  who  atood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Napoleon,  was  engaged  and  re- 
ceived in  service  of  the  United  States  under  tlie  title  of  assistant  engineer,  iridi 
the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier  general.  No  protest  agauist  this  anaogemeBl 
was  made  by  those  officers  of  engineers  whose  rank  and  influence  would  bare 
entitled  them  to  be  heard  in  opposition,  if  any  was  entertained  by  them.  The 
acquiescence  of  these  officers,  if  not  amounting  to  approval,  led  CongitsB  SDd 
the  anthoritiits  to  suppose  that  no  serious  disapproval  of  the  measures  adnpHi! 
was  entertained  by  them.  Being  thus  negatively  indorsed,  it  was  coMidiTcd 
that  a  good  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  government,  by  which  a  lack  of 
skill  in  the  native  officers,  unfitting  them  for  the  task  of  designing  the  p*oi 
scheme  of  defence,  might  be  supplied  by  an  importation  from  abroad. 

Under  tho  auspiceB  of  tbc  foreign  engineer,  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the 
seaboard  from  I'asefliiiaq noddy  to  the  idabine  was  devised,  involving  a  cost  oi 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  goverameut. 

The  progress  of  construction  of  the  works  under  the  new,  or  as  it  Use  been 
termed  "the  third  ayatem  of  defence,"  was  not  very  rapid.  The  Gulf  frouliec 
being  considered  the  weakest  and  most  assailable  was  first  attended  to,  and  in 
about  ten  years  the  river  and  lake  approaches  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  eatrauc« 
to  Mobile  bay,  were  occupied  by  strong  works.  The  commencement  ot  new 
works  of  the  system  wa^,  in  the  meantime,  gradually  extended  to  the  north  and 
south  Atlantic  coasts,  and  subsequently  to  all  of  the  most  important  points  along 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  frontiers.  Theae  defences,  combining  the  repairs  of  old 
works  with  the  construction  of  new  ones,  place  the  Be&-coaet  of  the  United  Sates 
in  a  better  condition  of  defence  than  that  of  any  other  sea-coast  in  the  world. 

In  planning  the  new  works,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  in  nwoy 
instances,  that  each  woi^  must  depend  on  itself,  withont  chance  of  sncccr  from 
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form  operating  on  the  rear  and  flanlu.  Woi^b  were  tbna  conatnicted,  to  eaet&iii 
a  siege  trnm  ten  to  fifty  daya,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  from  which  relief  to 
ihc  mvested  work  could  be  drawn  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  eipensive  ar- 
rangemeDt  of  these  land  defences  have  greatly  increased  the  coat  of  the  works, 
already  from  their  nature  very  costly;  and  at  this  day  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
profei«ionaI  examiner,  acquainted  with  the  vast  means  of  collateral  defence  pos- 
HfHcd  by  the  United  States,  that  anything  more  should  have  been  required  for 
mopt  of  the  works,  than  security  against  assault  by  escalade. 

Tbe  report  to  be  made  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Kcmd  resolution  of  the  series  before  mentioned,  will  exhibit  tbe  exact  condition 
oflbe  worka  composing  "the  third  system  of  defence,"  the  number  and  strength 
of  ihc  works;  the  first  estimates  of  cost;  their  extent,  capacity,  armament,  and 
iclual  cost;  and  an  estimate  of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  them. 

This  exhibition  will  prove  what  bus  been  herein  stated,  that  the  United  Stale*, 
at  ihit  time,  potteu  the  hett  fortified  lea-coatt  in  lie  world. 

Whilst  tbe  defence  of  the  coast  has  been  gradually  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  thirty-five  years  by  tbe  construction  of  permanent,  extensive,  and  expensive 
fortifications,  new  and  important  elements  in  the  national  defence  and  security 
We  been  rapidly,  almost  magically,  developed.  Our  population  has  increased 
fium  8,000,000  to  83,000,000.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture, 
munufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  the  facile  lines  of  intercommunication  ncces- 
Miy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  has 
advanced  in  a  ratio  even  greater  than  that  of  the  population. 

The  lines  of  communication,  in  combination  wiui  the  electric  telegraph,  whilst 
lliey  import  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  country,  bring  distant  sections  of  it  in 
ttty  correspondence  with  the  centre,  at  once  affording  security  against  foreign 
ag^Bsion,  and  making  the  people  more  interested  in  preserving  those  glori- 
ous institutions  tinder  which,  for  seventy  years,  they  have  happily  lived  and 
prospered. 

The  interior  and  exterior  commerce  of  the  country  have  advanced  with  snr- 
prising  strides,  the  latter  bos  become  so  nec(;saary  to  tbe  leading  commcnnal 
nattotiB  of  the  world,  that  its  interruption  would  produce  disastrous  results  to 
those  nations.  The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  cotton  following  a  war  with  tho 
I'niied  States,  would  be  attended  in  England  bv  the  most  serious  conaeqnencee 
to  her  trade  and  fiuances — consequences  deemed  by  many  as  being  fatal  to  tho 
political  institnttons  of  that  country. 

In  thiti  brief  review  we  have  passed  through  throe  epochs:  that  of  the  rev- 
nlntionary  war ;  that  of  llie  war  of  1812-15;  and  that  of  tbe  elapsed  time  from 
1813  to  1851. 

In  the  first  epoch  it  ha>t  been  shown  that  the  power  of  England,  although 
relatively  greater  than  it  w  now  in  rei^pect  to  this  country,  aided  also  as  it  was 
hy  a  considerable  jioition  of  the  iubaoitants  remaining  loyal  to  England,  was 
iiiadequate  to  subdue  our  people,  or  to  retain  any  portion  of  our  soil. 

In  the  second  epoch  it  has  also  been  shown  that  though  tlie  national  defenco 
hy  permanent  fortmcatioiiH  was  weak  in  comparison  with  the  present  one,  and 
ibp  means  for  the  operation  of  the  mobile  forces  were  limited  and  difficult  in 
llieir  nee,  the  most  formidable  demonstrations  of  tho  enemy  were  easily  defeated 
and  the  country  preserved  from  any  injurious  attacks  of  the  enemy,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances. 

And  in  the  third  epoch  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  several  international  difficaltic4 
which  have  arisen  witn  France  and  England,  those  powerfbl  nations  gave  evidence 
throughout  the  pending  negotiations,  of  their  desire  Eo  mainttun  that  pacific  policy 
tio  r's^'Ctitial  to  the  prosecution  of  tbe  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits  wlijcn 
havi^  been  extended  so  rapidly  in  their  respective  countries  during  the  last  thirty 

This  epoch,  now  of  thirty-  five  years  duration,  is  distingnished  for  the  prplbiind 

I     _    :  XiOOgle 
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peace  which  has  bofn  matntain(.<A  throH[thnnt  the  civilized  worl3  without  inKr- 
rujitinn,  cxcppt  in  tlie  iiietaticrs  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  Bome  onimportani 
coiitlicti)  in  Kumpe ;  and  that  wiiili't  it  hon  thns  been  dietiiigiiii!bed,  it  i»  nn  [i-a 
en  on  nocnunt  of  the  woiidcrfnl  prognss  made  in  tlic  arts  and  scienccB,  hv  wlww 
influi-nci'  the  clmrnctiT  of  milions  and  of  their  govemmcnta  have  heeii  frt-iiilv 
chanjrtil  for  the  better,  affonlin<r  new  pnnrantecs  that  tlie  pacific  p^Hcv.  w  I'nig 
and  profitahly  mBiiitatned  by  tlic  leading  commercial  nations,  will  coniinuu  t<) 
be  eiicri^lied  toward  n)l  countriea  and  toward  oim  in  particular. 

In  view,  then,  of  all  fheiie  tliingn,  and  cHpecinlly  of  the  new  elements,  mors!, 

political,  and  phyBical,  claimed  to  have  been  developed  and  to  have  pxMlly  io- 

fcd  the  power  of  the  Unifd  States,  ami  which  mtut  be  eoiuiderrd  in     '  ' 


J  tie  fulnre  arrangrmenl  of  the  ttalional  defence,  the  undersigned  thinks  tk; 
(le  general  plan  aclopted  thirty-iivo  vears  ago  elionld  be  esBentially  moilifiiJ. 
by  reducing  the  number  and  size  of  the  works  propoeed  to  be  constructed,  .iiiil 


by  abandoiiii)};  eonio  of  the  defences  now  in  progrcBB  of  con? traction,  iw  vliich 
are  about  to  be  couHtructed  under  existing  a ppniii nations  made  by  Cnngrwi'. 

The  undernigned  ia  aliio  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  comilrT 
require  that  the  HHbject  of  modilication  should  be  flubmitted  to  a  board  compa^kii 
of  artillerj'  and  engineer  officers,  and  some  eminent  civilians.  Tliat  m-  ne* 
work  Bhimid  be  commenced,  even  if  it  has  been  appropriated  for  by  Cmigrfr?; 
and  that  no  approprinlion  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  comuleliou  anJ 
repairs  of  existing  workw,  until  the  whole  subject  of  the  national  defeucc  lia' 
been  confidered  and  reported  by  the  said  board. 

The  Secretary  of  War  desires  "that  the  chief  engineer  and  the  above-nainfJ 
officers  (Colonel  Thayer,  Licnteiiant  Colonel  De  Ruesy,  Major  Dehifipld,  m 
Major  Chnse)  should  direct  their  inquiries  particularly  to  the  following  piinU: 

"1st.  Huw  far  the  invention  and  extenBion  of  railways  have  superseded  m 
diminished  the  necessity  of  fortifications  on  the  seaboard  T 

"2d,  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  narigation  of  the  ocean  k 


eteam,  and  particularly  the  application  of  steam  to  vessel s^of-war,  and  reciii 
improvemeutB  in  artillery  and  other  military  inventions  and  discoveries,  ifftd 
the  qnestion? 

"3d,  How  far  vepsels-of-war,  Btcam  batteries,  ordinary  merchant  shipa  mi' 
Bteamen",  and  other  temporary  expedients  can  be  relied  upon  as  substituli'S  t>r 
permanent  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  large  seaports  T 

"4th.  How  far  the  inereaBc  of  the  population  on  the  northern  ftontiir.  Ky^f- 
the  mercantile  marine  on  the  northern  lakes,  can  obviate  or  diminish  the  nccei^?'',' 
of  cnstinninfir  the  system  of  fortifieationB  on  those  lakes?" 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  tlie  undersigned  in  the  prerais.-s  "f 
expressed  as  followB : 

1st.  The  invention  and  extension  of  railways  and  of  the  electric  tclegrapb.  i" 
mbert    "  ' 


II  with  the  great  increase  in  the  nnmber  and  size  of  steam  vessels  niivi- 

gating  the  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  ocean,  have  added  greatly  to  the  stnogili  if 
the  Union,  by  bringing  the  most  distant  sections  within  a  few  days'  Irsvcl  (if 
the  centPe,  and  do  thns  contribute  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home  and  npt' 
agression  from  abroad. 

The  lines  of  railways,  assuming  the  radiating  point  at  New  Tork,  will  plinttlT 
be  extended  to  most  of  the  important  seaboard  and  inland  towns  in  the  I  mti'il 
Slates.  The  telegraph  lines  following  the  rails,  and  also  divcrguig  from  ih* 
are  beginning  to  interlace  the  country  in  every  direction.  By  these  mcaiii'.  am 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  popnlalioti  indigenously  and  by  immigration,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  hare  been  surprisingly  extended  throughout  our  I'unu 
domain,  and  an  internal  commerce  has  arisen,  by  the  interchange  of  the  priKlncii 
of  art  and  of  our  various  climates,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  greater  ynlm' 
than  the  exterior  commerce  of  the  country.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  aitielf*- 

Dirzsdtv  Google 
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oor  Artificial  and  aataral  productionB  embrace  ereiytbing  that  ean  be  produced 
in  any  part  of  tbe  world. 

These  are  immenBe  elemente  of  Btrength  to  a  nation,  and  inenrc  its  power  and 
prosperity.     Ttiie  ie  the  moral  effect. 

The  exiatence  of  ibeiie  railways  aiid  telepapha  contribote  directly  and  pliysi- 
callf  to  tbe  defence  of  the  country,  by  enabling  men  and  military  euppliee  to  be 
collected  promptly  and  moved  rapidly  to  pointu  threatened  with  invasion.  Riiil- 
•  nya  extend  already  along  tbe  co.-wt,  in  some  tn«tancce,  in  double  lines,  from 
Piirlland  to  Savannah,  connecting  all  the  intermediate  cities  and  other  important 
points  with  tbe  canals  and  rivers  and  tbe  naval  and  military  arsenals  and  depots. 
From  this  great  base  line,  other  lines  convergent  and  divergent,  have  reached 
Uke»  Krie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and  they  arc  rapidly  approaching  and 
crossing  tbe  great  lakee  and  rivers  of  tbe  west.  And  it  is  hoped  that  Cougreed 
nill  not  long  delay,  in  conjnnction  with  the  State  of  Texas,  in  making  such  a 
donation  of  lands  as  will  enable  private  enterprise  to  commence  and  complete  a 
railway  leading  from  Bomepointbctween  tbe  mouth  of  Red  river  and  New  Urleans, 
tbmugb  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  EI  Paso,  and  thence  through  the  valley  of  the 
Gila  to  San  Diego,  in  California. 

A  single  example  of  the  pervading  extent  of  the  railway  system  will  at  onco 
illuflratc  tbe  subject,  and  exhibit  in  a  favorable  light  these  new  means  for  tho 
national  defence.  The  completion  of  the  railway  now  in  course  of  completion, 
from  Wilmington,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  to  Manchester,  in  South  Carolina  will 
enable  troops  to  be  transported  contiunouafy,  by  railway,  from  tbe  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  to  Norfolk  in  tvo  dayt,  to  Washington  in  tico  and  a  half  day ,  and 
to  Chark'ston  and  Savannah  in  mte  day.  Tbe  extension  of  tbe  railway  now 
Ix-iiig  made  from  Chattanooga,  on  tbe  Tennessee  river,  to  Nasbville,  will  enable 
tbe  vohmteefs  from  tbe  sup<Tb  military  population  of  Tennessee  to  be  carried  to 
tbe  most  distant  points  of  tlie  north  and  south  Atlantic,  almost  at  a  moment'^ 
wanting,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  fonr  days;  whilst  tbe  speedy  completion 
of  the  road  from  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  to  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  the 
iiri>liaMe  construction  of  a  road  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile  and  I'cnaacola,  will 
briug  tbe  Uulf  of  Mexico  within  a  day's  travel  of  tbe  same  great  State  of  Ten- 

Al  the  north  tbe  system  of  railways  is  much  more  extended.  Tlie  Xew 
Vurk  and  Erie  road,  now  complete,  is  proposed  to  be  extended  along  the  shore 
of  I^ke  Erie  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  from  whence  a  roi^  lias  been 
carried  \n  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  seaboard  base  of  railways  will 
thus  be  brought  within  easy  communication  of  tbe  most  distant  lake  frontier. 

Tbe  Muitsacbusetts,  Vermont,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Montreal  railways  will  bring 
the  whole  Canada  frontier,  extending  from  Lake  Ontario  down  to  Montreal, 
within  fwenty-four  hours'  travel,  on  an  average,  of  Boston,  Portland,  and  New 
York. 

The  transportation  of  troops  on  lulways  may  be  effected  with  great  pmmpt- 
nesK.  The  first  regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  raised  in  Pbihulelpliia,  the  most  dis- 
tant jMtint  from  the  scene  of  action,  were  transported  so  rapidly  to  New  Orleans, 
via  Piltslinrg  aud  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  that  the  regiment,  one  thousand 
strong,  was  |>laGcd  in  the  van  of  the  volunteer  forces,  raised  for  tbe  campnigii 
against  Mexico,  under  General  Scott. 

i^nfficii'nt  has  been  said  to  show  that  railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  con- 
tribute largely  to  tbe  national  defence ;  that  the  works  covering  our  large  sea- 
ports and  other  important  points,  placed  in  connexion  witli  the  radwaya  and 
telegraph,  if  they  were  now  Co  be  constructed,  might  be  much  reduced  in  size 
and  cost,  if  not  in  number ;  that  the  facility  with  which  these  works  could  bo 
reltevt^l,  in  case  of  an  attempted  siege,  would  have  rendered  it  only  necessary 
for  tlicra  to  be  made  secure  against  a  cotcp-de-main. 

Uuder  these  views  of  the  subject,  it  is  at  onc«  perceived  tbati  whilst  tho  ex- 
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teasioD  and  inTentJon  of  railways  and  the  electric  telt^rapli  do  not  snpenede. 
tliey  greatly  diminish  the  neceesity  of  adding  to  the  namber  and  con  of  the 
fbrtificatione  on  the  seaboard ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  future  prosecution  of 
the  system  of  defence  by  permanent  fortifications  should  be  on  a  very  rednci'd 
scale  in  comparisiin  with  the  magnificent  one  adopted  thirty-five  years  ago. 

2d.  The  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam,  and  the  application  of  steam  lo 
vesHels-of-war,  have  certainly  added  to  the  facilities  of  naval  operations  io 
making  attacks  and  transporting  troops.  But  such  opcralJonB  are  neceesArily 
confined  to  short  lines,  like  those  between  France  and  Kngland,  in  the  MeditiT- 
roDcan,  or  on  the  lakes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Attacks  by  steamers  can  only  be  formidable  when  they  are  numerous  si.<l 
filled  with  troo])s  destined  for  a  grand  attack ;  but  when  they  are  thus  fiUi'd 
with  troops,  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  armament,  and  their  regoLir  arir;. 
little  room  is  tet^  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  propel  them  to  the  scene  of  acii<iD 
and  in  retreat.  Such  steamers  cannot  be  propelled  either  conveniently  or  rapidly 
until  tlie  propelling  power  can  be  producM  at  a  leas  outlay  for  iiipl-  At  lli' 
rate  supposud  to  be  tue  maximum  of  speed  of  war-steamers,  lines  of  operations 
over  one  thousand  miles  (five  hundred  in  advance  and  five  hnndred  in  retreni: 
cannot  be  occupied  advantageously,  or  witli  the  efficiency  necessary  to  a  ^-at 
movement  of  a  strategic  or  direct  attack.  Numerous  transports  would  be  ntn,!?- 
sary  to  convey  supplies  of  coal  to  convenient  places  on  the  coast,  where  depots 
for  the  same  would  have  to  be  established  and  defended  at  great  cost,  for  Iney 
would  be  constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by  sea  and  land  from  enterprisins  v- 
eailants.  Besides,  the  great  loads  of  men,  munitions,  annamente,  proviM<<n->. 
Olid  fuel  that  war  and  transport  steamers  would  be  obliged  to  carry,  molliiOy 
tlic  dangers  of  navigation. 

Certainly  steamers  could  make  sudden  and  brief  attempts  to  enter  harbor- 
and  dee tniy  towns,  but  fiiat-stuliug  sLipswith  favorable  winds  oould  do  the  sojut^. 
if  this  kind  of  marauding  and  piratical  warfare  was  carried  on  by  any  Chri.'riun 
nation  callinc  iteelf  civilized,  and  if  not  opposed  by  the  same  machuica  of  wm 
aa  those  usLtT  by  the  enemy  and  by  acts  of  retaliation. 

Such  attempts  might  be  eucceasliil  in  attack  and  retreat,  if  made  in  the  ni^Lt. 
even  if  the  harbor  was  strongly  fortified,  if  the  fortificationa  were  unaided  It 
lofls  and  hulks  lying  across  the  channels. 

Bnt  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  against  the  important  ports  and  anenol^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possctision  and  levying  contributions,  requires  c'^ri' 
fiiderablc  hind  forces,  even  against  such  points  as  were  not  defended  by  batterit-s 
for  at  such  points,  in  time  of  war,  earth  erections  wotild  be  made  and  easily  ku}- 
plicd  with  cannon  of  heavy  calibre,  that  would  do  great  damage,  by  direct  an  i 
vertical  cannonade,  to  the  enemy's  vessels  and  forces  afioat  ai\er  they  had  enicr--i 
the  harbor,  and  probably  compel  them  to  leave  it,  and  force  him  to  select  a  morv 
distant  point  for  tlie  initiative  of  attack. 

If  the  enemy,  strong  in  ships  and  soldiers,  could  be  driven  from  Boaton  I'V 
tlie  erection  of  some  redoubts  in  the  course  of  one  night,  it  fs  hardly  to  be  !m]<- 
posed  that  he  would  attempt  to  recaptare  the  position,  or  to  attack  any  otlnr 
poeition  similarly  situated. 

Any  such  demonstration  at  the  present  day  would  be  checked  by  the  mea-3' 
juft  enumerated,  and  be  met  on  its  Uaftks  and  in  front  by  the  mobile  ton**  ral- 
lied by  the  telegraph  to  the  point  of  attack. 

The  improvement  in  artillery,  as  regards  size  and  efficiency,  baa  been  of  lit- 
years  very  great,  but  it  inures  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  defence  than  the  aiiiii  t. 
In  the  some  way  that,  if  steam  applied  to  ships-of-war  a0brd  any  advanta^  :-> 
the  attack,  steam  applied  on  railways,  combined  with  the  electric  telegni|>'n. 
affords  gnnitcr  advantages  to  tbe  defence,  by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  «iih 
which  forces  may  be  moved  by  tbe  latter  means. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  safely  aeeerted  that  the  navigation  fd  tba  oeean  by 
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«t««n,  the  application  of  stoftm  to  veppclB-of-irar,  and  recent  irapnu'eincnt  in 
artiilerj'  and  other  militoiT  inventions,  do  not  exhibit  the  attack  of  fort«  on  the 
sesboanl  Bupprior  to  the  defencp,  where  thoee  fbrta  are  connected  with  raiiwaya 
and  are  bronpht  within  succor  of  the  Burrounding  population,  nor  do  they  render 
addition*  to  the  present  fortificationa  in  nmQl>er,  bIkp,  or  co&t  in  anywise  necea- 
farv.  But,  on  the  contrarTi  the  improvement  in  artillery,  if  those  fortifications 
bill  now  to  be  built,  wonld  enable  their  plans  to  be  rednced  one-haffin  size  and 
the  armament  tme^/ourth  in  amount. 

The  substitution  of  the  10-inch  colnmhind  for  the  mixed  and  most  inefficient 
Minaments  with  which  onr  fortifications  have  been  pimiched  at  great  expense, 
i*  already  forced  upon  ue  by  the  introduction  of  those  snperb  pins  on  board  of 
TWK-ls-of-war.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  be  intended  to  adhere  in  any  degree 
to  tlie  present  system  of  sea-coatit  defence,  to  retain  the  present  armaments, 
composed  principally  as  they  are  of  12,  18,  24,  33,  and  42-pounders.  It  is  the 
cpinion  of  many  persons,  entertained  for  years  past,  tliat  but  one  class  of  guns 
rliould  hb  f^nemlly  used  in  our  batteries  on  the  coast,  and  that  these  guns 
fhnnld  lie  of  the  largest  calibre  which  experiment  has  demonstrated  could  be 
efficiently  used. 

Port  SicKee,  iu  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  composed  of  about  equal  numbers  of  24,  32,  and  42-pouudera. 
The  avprage  effective  range  of  these  guns  may  be  stated  at  1,100  jwds,  and 
tlic  weight  of  metal  that  may  be  projected  from  the  entire  battery  at  3,920 
pounds.  Now  thirty  10-inch  columoiads  would  throw  the  same  weight  of  solid 
shot  and  strike  an  object  with  precision  at  2,200  yards  distant ;  so  tliat  whilst 
the  number  of  guns  at  Fort  McKec  might  be  reduced  seventy-five  in  one  hun- 
dred, the  effective  range  by  solid  and  hollow  shot  would  be  increased  one  hun- 
dred in  one  hundred,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  batteries  greatly  increased,  at  the 
same  time  the  sise  of  that  work  mi«ht  be  rednced  at  least  one-half. 

3d.  Onr  large  seaports  and  naval  depots  being  already  covered  by  extensive 
works,  and  requiring  but  small  additional  defences,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
as  to  the  superiority  of  those  defences  over  vessels-of-war,  floating  batteries, 
ordinary  merchant  vessels  and  steamers,  and  other  temporary  expedients,  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessarr  All  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  any  kind  of 
floating  defencefl  is  innirior,  on  every  score,  to  land  batteries  where  the  localities 
will  permit  the  latt«r  to  be  used.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  and 
illnstrated  in  the  report  made  by  a  board  of  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1840,  on  the  national  defences.  Other  temporary  expedients,  snch  as  rafts, 
hulks  sunk  in  channels,  and  ridges  of  stone  tliron-n  across  the  same,  could  be 
relied  upon,  in  most  instances,  only  as  auxiliary  defence  to  land  batteries. 

4th.  In  considering  how  far  the  increase  of  population  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  of  tbe  mercantile  marine  on  the  northern  Likes,  obiintes  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  system  of  fortifications  on  those  lakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
into  view  some  of  the  elements  of  strength,  moral,  physical,  and  political 
possessed  by  the  Unitod  States,  and  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  this 
report. 

The  chief  moral  and  political  element  is  tbe  aversion  to  war  with  the  United 
States  felt  by  Greftt  Britain,  whose  present  superiority  in  naval  means  of  attack 
mnkes  her,  of  all  nations,  alone  formidable  to  us.  This  aversion  arises  from  the 
intimate  and  enlangiing  relations  in  commerce  with  this  country,  and  from  the 
dependence  of  England  npon  the  United  Stateii  for  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  to 
the  leading  branch  of  her  manufactures.  And  Ibis  aversion  to  the  slightest 
approach  of  international  hostility  is  not  abated  by  the  consideration  that  the 
untoward  event  of  war  with  the  United  States  would  prompt  Russia  and  Franco 
to  carry  out  their  long-cherisbcd  designs  of  aggrandizement  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
and  India. 

llie  principal  physical  elements  are :  first,  the  facility  with  which,  by  means 
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of  existing  railwayn,  wc  could  approach  Montrejil  with  a  laige  force,  and  drive 
thence  tlie  British  forces  to  seek  alieltcr  under  the  walla  of  Quebec,  and  finally 
from  all  Canada ;  by  wLicL  simple  and  rapid  movement  the  two  provinces  woalil 
full  without  a  Btrug};le  into  our  posttestiion,  with  one-half  of  its  populAtion,  at 
least,  inclined  to  a  clian{j:e  of  Biivereignty ;  and  second,  the  superiority  of  our 
inerctuitile  marine,  affording  convertible  meanB  for  n  naval  force,  giving  us  tlic 
mastery  of  the  lakes,  and  enabling  us  to  crush  any  partizan  attempts  coining 
from  the  Canada  shore;  and  third,  the  superiority  ot  our  advantages  ou  the 
score  of  a  military  population  lying  along  the  whole  northern  and  lake  frontier. 

These  great  mornj,  physical,  and  political  advantages  being  undeniable,  iho 
continuation  of  the  system  of  fortificiitioiis  on  the  uorthem  and  lake  fi^^utiiT 
would  involve  a  uacIesB  waste  oi  public  money. 

The  large  sums  of  money  cxwuded  and  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the 
defensive  works  extending  from  llouse's  Point  to  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie  would 
have  been,  and  will  be  more  beneficially  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  lake 
harbors  and  dependent  rivers,  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  commerce'  in  time 
of  peace,  and  affording  depots  for  our  mival  forces  in  time  of  war. 

£y  demonttratiag  that  tuck  an  ajtpliattioii  of  the  jmilic  monr^  woutil  dirrrttg 
promote  the  natiomd  defrnce,  not  onli/  on  the  lakes,  in  mhstitulioH  of  Joruficn- 
tioH*,  but  on  the  teaboard,  in  aiding  the  defence  bt/  Jbrtijiraiiont,  much  of  l!it 
oppoKtion  enterlained,wtcon»titutioaal ground*,  toward*  internal  imprortmeuli, 
mould  be  retnoeed. 

Under  these  views,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  the  whole  fyf'tem 
of  fortilications  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  and  lake  frontiers  should  at  oiirt' 
be  a1>andoncd,  and  that  no  more  money  be  applied  even  for  the  rep.iir^  or  com- 
pletion of  the  existing  works. 

'I'hc  undersigned,  in  conclusion,  would  express  his  opinion  in  repetition,  tlmt 
ft  board  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers  and  civilians  should  be  formed  to  inku 
into  coneidemtiou  the  whole  subject  of  the  national  defences,  as  called  for  by  llic 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Uepresentatives.  passed  in  the  M's;>ion  of  Mnrch  ^, 
\fi5\,  and  as  particularly  and  i^earchtngly  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Wiir, 
in  his  order  of  April  17, 1851,  with  a  view  to  the  clianges  necessary  to  be  uuile 
in  "  the  third  system  of  defence,"  commenced  thirty -five  years  ago ;  and  of  ihc 
adaptation  of  the  same,  inrrrteli/,  to  the  incR'ased  power,  political,  physical,  aJi<l 
moral,  of  the  United  Ijtatc-s. 

The  composition  of  such  a  board  being  well  caJculated  to  have  the  whole 
subject  opened  fairly  and  discussed  freely,  by  which  errors  of  opinions,  par- 
ticularly those  arising  from  professional  prejudices  and  iiiter(.-st8,  wonld  I* 
exposed  and  corrected,  tlie  truth  in  the  premises  made  manifest,  and  the  ^-A 
of  the  commonwealth  secured. 

Civilians  versed  in  national  and  international  policy,  and  officers  known  to  Iw 
opposed  to  the  systi-m  of  defence  on  its  present  scale,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
declared  in  its  favor,  would  cause  the  pour  and  contre  to  be  fairly  stated,  W 
all  sophistry  and  false  principles  to  Ix'  detected  and  discarded. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  b()nrd  being  formed,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ayrt  and 
noe*  on  all  important  questions  should  be  ordered  to  be  taken  and  recorded. 
Uespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  CHASE. 
Major  ofEngineert. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Conrad, 

Secretary  of  War. 


sdbyGoO^k' 
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Rtport  of  Major  R.  Dehfield. 

Views  and  opinione  of  Major  Ricliard  D<.-lafield,  of  the  corps  of  enmneerg,  on 
ihe  following  points  connected  with  tlie  dofi'nce  of  the  coastB  of  the  United 
States,  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  hia  conununication  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1851,: 

1st,  How  far  the  invention  and  extension  of  railronde  have  eupcreeded  or 
diminiiilifd  the  nicessity  of  fortified ti on b  on  the  Boaboard? 

No  member  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  has  ever 
considered  it  expedient  to  construct  ^crman en/  fortifications  along  our  ^caioard, 
to  defend  it  against  armies  operating  on  the  land.  The  art  of  fortification,  in 
such  on  emergency,  is  principally  confined  to  temporary  field-works,  thrown  up 
aAer  the  enemy  has  effected  a  landing,  and  selected  his  route  of  approach. 

Such  fortifications  are  only  needed  to  oppose  infantry  and  field  artillery, 
re^juiring  little  less  than  earth  for  their  construction,  and  executed  by  the  troops 
in  the  field,  and  with  a  few  days'  labor. 

To  the  more  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  particular,  in  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  railroads  have  contributed  greatly. 

Fortifications  of  a  permane*/  character,  requiring  a  long  time  to  construct  and 
perfect,  are,  however,  considered  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  the  ingress 
nf  the  powerM  floating  batteries  that  can  sail  or  sfeara  into  our  harbors,  against 
which  railroads  can  oppose,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  an  efficient  resistance. 

Tlie  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  is  within  three  hours'  sail  of  the  ocean. 
Shipe-of-war  of  the  heaviest  class,  and  war  steamers  with  troops,  can  come  to 
the  docks  of  this  city,  or  lay  at  anchor  in  the  East  and  North  rivers,  and  do  aa 
much  injury  and  destruction  as  may  suit  an  enemy's  purpose.  Now,  although 
several  railroads  centre  in  this  city  from  diBtant  luid  most  populous  sections  of 
onr  country,  they  can  bring  nothing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  maritime  force. 
No  number  of  men  that  can  be  concentrated  in  New  York,  or  along  the  shores 
of  the  water  approaches,  however  well  disciplined  they  may  he,  can  oppose, 
with  any  probability  of  success,  the  possage  of  a  hostile  fleet  from  the  sea  to 
the  city,  or  prevent  its  destroying  its  mercantile  marine  and  real  estate.  Field 
artillery,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  rifiemeu  can  have  no  effect  upon  ships-of-the- 
linej  and  the  increase  of  numbers  would  but  swell  the  loss  of  our  citizens  by 
uselessly  exposing  them  to  a  ship's  broadsides. 

The  many  thousands  of  niiiformed  iDilitia  that  conld,  within  forty-eight  hours, 
be  concentrated  by  railroad  and  rivi:r  steamers  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
conld  do  positively  nothing  in  arresting  a  hostile  fleet  from  destroying  the  city. 

It  will  be  asked,  then,  are  railroads  of  no  value  or  use  in  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coasi !  Most  certainly,  they  are  a  valuable  auxiliary;  economizing  time 
and  treasure,  and  preventing  many  a  predator}'  expedition  that  an  enemy  might 
otherwise  undertake. 

lianding*  for  supplies  of  provisions,  water,  or  for  any  hostile  purpose  ag^nit 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  are  rendered  much  more  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous to  an  enemy.  Ere  he  can  effect  a  landing,  march  to  tlie  city,  and  destroy 
or  lay  it  under  contribution,  the  railroads  and  river  steamers  could  transport 
from  hundreds  of  miles  the  uniform  militia  of  the  country  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  any  fleet  can  be  expected  to  bring  across  the  ocean;  provided,  we  can 
cause  such  landings  to  be  made  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cities  as  to  give  time 
for  the  railroads  and  steamers  to  transport  the  militia  ailer  they  are  assembled. 
In  all  such  landings  an  enemy  can  have  no  other  description  of  force  than  we 
can  bring  to  oppose  him.  He  has,  in  such  case,  been  compelled  to  leave  bis 
heavy  battering  ships. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  92 26  D.g  izedtyGOOglC 
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But  80  long  aa  he  could  reiu-h  the  citiee  in  liia  Bhips,  he  never  could  throw 
the  advantage  in  our  favor  hy  landing,  uuIoks  the  distance  to  inarch  was  within 
a  few  faoura'  march  of  hie  landing. 

There  in,  then,  no  other  pi^rmancntly  reliable,  economical,  and  efficient  meam 
of  preventing  the  approach  and  entrance  into  our  harbors  of  thew  ships'  bal- 
teriei<,  whether  sailing  or  iiteain,  than  by  opposing  them  with  similar  aud  supe- 
rior batteries,  and  compelling  the  ships  to  fight  the  batteries  by  temporary 
obstructions  in  the  channels — locating  these  batteries  at  the  greatest  distance 
that  can  be  found  to  protect  the  channels.  Such  batteries  are  \>MXfortiJicatiom. 
In  their  construction  we  must  arrange  them  for  the  heaviest  class  of  guns,  to 
secure  their  action  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  to  produce  the  grejite«t  injarj-  lo 
ships-of-the-line  or  steamers. 

That  the  troopB  manning  these  batteries  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  ship^' 
fire,  they  must  be  covered  in  front  by  earth  or  masonry,  and  either  placed  so 
high  that  from  a  ship's  deck,  thirty  feet  above  water,  they  cannot  he  looked 
into,  or  else  must  be  covered  over  bead  to  secure  the  gunners.  Where  the  site 
is  not  naturally  high  enough  for  this  purpose,  we  gun  it  bv  masonry,  which 
introduces  the  construction  known  as  a  casemated  battery.  Once  forced  tothii' 
mode  of  construction,  economy  prompts  us  to  put  Uers  of  guns  over  each  other. 

But  these  batteries,  however  well  calculated  ta  protect  the  men  at  their  guns, 
must  be  enclosed  in  the  rear ;  otherwise,  the  marines  of  a  fleet  could  land,  pas* 
into  them  and  drive  the  artillerists  from  their  guns. 

This  makes  an  enclosed  battery  or  fortification,  and  upon  thcee  alone  can  wr 
depend  to  protect  our  harbors,  cities,  dock  yards,  ficc,  economically  and  efficiently. 

These  enclosed  works  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  there  shall  be  no  one 
point  outside  that  cannot  be  seen  from  some  uoint  within,  of  such  a  height  that 
they  cannot  be  scaled  by  an  active  and  disciplined  force,  and  so  strong  that  field 
artillery  cannot  destroy  them,  which  ^ves  time  for  the  militia  of  the  coonoy 
to  march  to  their  relief,  and  force  back  any  troops  that  may  have  landed  to 
take  them. 

ITie  great  change  brought  about  by  railroads  and  river  steamer*  in  onr  sys- 
tem of  defence  is  in  lessening  the  artificial  atrengtb  ot  the  land  defences  of  tb* 
sea-coast  fortifications.  Just  atler  the  war  of  1812  to  1815,  it  was  consideml 
necessary  to  give  them  such  strength  as  to  rci^uirc  as  many  days  fw  their 
reduction  as  would  eufiice  for  assembling  the  militia  in  mass  and  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  forts. 

The  time  of  taking  a  well -constructed  fort,  properly  defended,  is  a  matter  of 
calculation,  when  its  strength  is  anch  as  to  compel  the  forms  of  a  siege.  Ytir 
basis  of  this  calculation  is  the  excavation  and  removal  of  a  given  quantity  a 
earth,  and  the  landing,  mounting,  and  serving  a  given  number  of  heavy  guit 
ITie  guns  arc  to  be  mounted  on  the  edges  of  the  ditches  of  the  forts,  and  thi? 
can  only  be  done  by  what  is  termed  aigaig  approaches,  constituting  a  riipr. 
At  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were  few  positions  in  the  United  Suit* 
that  did  not  allow  time  for  an  enemy  to  land,  and  take,  in  the  above  manoer.an 
ordinary  bastioned  front,  ere  the  militia  of  the  country  could  come  to  its  rvli-'t 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  contend  with  disciplined  forces. 

But  at  the  present  time  we  have  but  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  strength  "^ 
the  land  side  to  resist  a.  coup  de  main  or  escalade,  thereby  forcing  an  eiKmy  !■• 
bring  up  a  battering  train  for  its  reduction,  and  we  gain  the  time  necetvari'  I'n 
its  rcli<'f.  We  now  need  no  second  line  of  defenci^ — a  simple  flanked  scarp,  o'v- 
ered  wilb  earth,  suffices.  H(-rein  is  the  great  difference  brought  about  by  r.ii'.- 
toads,  that  of  reducing  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the  laud  defences  of  llx 
sea-coast  batteries.  But  the  power  of  the  batteries  themselves,  it  will  U.-  wi  i: 
bercAfter,  must  be  stronger  than  ever. 

2d.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  .-k-^u. 
and  particularly  the  application  of  steam  to  vi>sscls-of-war,  and  recent  impn>M  - 
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mentf  in  artitleTy  ftud  other  military  inventions  and   diacoferiee  affect  thia 
qneationi 

The  aaTigation  of  the  ocean  by  ftesm  has  had  a  great  influence  npon  the 
defence  of  onr  seaboard.  "The  heary  armament  of  war  steamerH,  their  ample 
atorsge  and  accommodation  for  troopH,  the  rapidity  of  their  evolutions  and  facility 
of  tnuiaport,  altogether  constitute  tnem  convenient  and  formidable  inntrumcnta 
fer  o^nuive  warfare,  particularly  for  making  a  descent  upon  any  line  of  coast 
with  B  powerful  army.  Since  1815  it  has  enabled  seamen  to  set  the  elementn 
at  defiance,  and  this  would  lead  hostile  powers  to  consider  ue  more  open  to 


Before  its  introdnetion,  it  required  an  immense  marine  and  long  time  for  prep- 
aration ere  an  enemy  could  effect  an  invasion  of  our  shores.  The  expedition 
fitted  out  by  England  against  New  Orieana  was  known  by  us  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion, for  some  put  of  onr  coast,  sis  months  before  its  arrival.  Af^r  sailing,  it 
had  to  rendezvons  at  Jamaica,  (from  whence,  also,  we  heard  of  its  concentra- 
tion,) and  again  at  Ship  island,  before  commencing  to  disembark.  This  gave 
much  time  for  us  to  prepare.  At  that  date  we  may  be  considered  as  having  had 
six  months'  notice  ot  an  intended  expedition. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  the  notice  comes  with  the  blow ; 
a  few  days  now  suffices  to  invade  either  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
tJDOore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  or  Savannah,  from  Bermuda.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation  tliat  has  given  such  an  advantage  over  us,  compared 
with  tbe  sailing  vessels  of  1815. 

Id  ItJlS  Great  Britun  considered  Halifax  a  suitable  place  for  her  naval 
depot,  and  stores  for  her  fleet  on  our  coast.  It  so  continued  until  a  recent  date, 
whoi  they  discovered  that  onr  proximity  by  land  enabled  us  to  reach  and  destroy 
it,  beyond  tbeir  power  to  prevent  it.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  central 
point  opposite  oar  Atlantic  seaboard  (Bermuda)  has  been  selected,  fortified,  and 
still  being  fi>rtified  with  great  care  and  strength,  and  fitted  as  a  naval  depot. 
To  it,  already,  have  all  the  naval  storcf  Iteen  removed  from  Ualiiax.  It  ia 
secure  against  the  power  or  force  we  can  most  readily  command,  (an  army,)  and, 


by  fortifications,  is  secure  against  any  naval  armament  we  are  likely  to  posi 

From  this  point  an  army  can  embark  in  steamers,  and  in  three  days  be 
anchored  in  our  harbors,  without  any  other  notice  than  their  coming  in  sight  of 
our  headland,  but  not  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  together  militia  to 
oppose  tbem.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  comparatively  weaker,  at  this  time,  by 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 

Another  important  facility  to  an  enemy,  and  to  our  disadvantage,  is  gained 
bv  tbe  steamship.  Fifteen  such  vessels  as  have  lately  l^een  built  will  carry  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  their  mnnition)i.  to  any  point  on  onr  Atlantic 
coa«t  in  a  gicen  ipace  of  time,  and  without  any  necessity  for  otiier  rendezvous 
than  the  point  of  attack.  Whereae,  i<ome  hundred  sailing  transports  would  be 
required  for  the  same  army,  and  no  calculation  made  of  their  arriving  at  their 
destination  within  days  of  each  other. 

Tbe  defences  of  the  coast  of  France  and  England,  on  the  channel,  forcibly 
illuetrate  the  change  effected  by  ocean  steam  navigation.  England  considered 
herself  safe  irom  invasion,  by  the  strength  of  her  chan%d  fitet,  France  con- 
sidered hereelf  equally  safe,  by  tbe  fortifications  of  her  harbors.  For  a  long 
period  neither  power  could  injure  each  other,  guarded  as  they  were.  ITie  fleets 
of  Kngland  made  many  demonstrations  upon  the  coasts  of  France,  but  never 
effected  anything  of  importance,  and  Napoleon  made  a  jiowerful  combined  dem- 
onatratioD  with  his  army  and  fleet,  and  foiled  by  the  superiority  of  the  English 
fleet. 

15ut  since  steam  has  risen  to  its  present  importance,  these  two  nations  arc 
considered  as  having  materially  changed  their  relatione  of  defence. 

Fraitce,  with  ber  preponderating  land  force,  transported  by  steamers,  can 
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readily  invade  England.  The  cliaDnel  fleet  of  old  woidd  no  longer  be  a  pro- 
tection. The  Btatei'men  of  England,  fnlly  aware  of  this  Bt«te  of  things,  mtc 
for  some  time  past  beiin  endeavoring  to  rcptore  their  ascendency. 

A  channel  fleet  combined  with  the  aid  of  fortification,  "which  experience  in 
war  and  science  can  nuggeel,"  (Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  chief  eogincet*,)  i* 
now  their  reliance,  but  it  in  a  fleet  of  steam  shipa-of-war.  Several  of  their 
ships-of-the-Iine  have  been  fitted  with  screw  propelling  engines,  as  no  auxiUarr 
power,  retaining  the  sails  and  thfAr  jwwerfiil  broad*id(t.  The  first  ship  bmU 
in  the  English  dock  yards  of  this  class  is  the  Sanspareil  of  eighty-one  gun?, 
S,835  tons;  carrying  on  her  lower  deck  thirty  32-pounderB  of  fifty -sis  hundnii- 
weight,  nine  feet  nx  inches  long;  main  deck,  thirty  eight-inch  guna  of  fifty -t«o 
hundredweight,  eight  feet  long;  quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  twenty  32-ponnil- 
ers  of  twenty-five  hundredweight,  six  feet  long,  one  t«n-inch  gnn  of  eigfatv- 
four  hundredweight,  nine  feet  tour  inches  long,  with  a  three  hundred  and  fiftr 
horse-power  engine,  launched  at  Davenport  in  April,  1851.  With  vcpveb  uf 
this  description  they  hope  to  retain  their  ascendency  on  the  water,  and  protect 
their  ports,  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  against  sudden  attacks  of  an  eDcmy'5 
steamers,  by  fortifications. 

In  relation  to  the  application  of  steam  to  ships-of-war,  np  to  the  building  of 
the  above  vessel,  the  problem  had  not  been  solved.  Not  b  single  steamship 
had  been  built  calculated  to  contend  with  a  land  battery,  or  a  broadside  of  a 
ship-of-the-line.  We  have  not,  to  this  day,  an  instance  of  steamers  having; 
exposed  themselves  successfully  or  for  any  determined  purpose  to  hostile  gun.', 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  English  iron  steamer  Nemesis  in  the  Chiner« 
war,  where  she  accomplished  much,  but  against  batteries  of  no  value. 

As  transports  and  tow-boats,  they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
fleets  on  the  invasion  of  Algiers  by  the  French  under  Beaumont ;  the  fleet  whj 
towed  into  position  abreast  the  Algerine  batteries  by  their  war  steamers.  At 
Vera  Cms  they  made  the  same  use  of  their  steamers— at  Beyrout,  on  the  coa^t 
of  Syria,  although  the  English  had  the  best  of  their  war  steamers,  they  were 
only  used  as  tow-boats— taking  dii>tant  stations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MDm 
and  shelling  the  fortification. 

The  French  army  that  recently  operated  against  Rome  was  transported  finni 
Toulon  by  steamers,  carrying  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infontry. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  navigation  ot  the  ocean  by  steam  goes  to  prove  ■ 
greater  necesBily  than  ever  for  defending  our  cities,  harbors  and  dock  yards  \>y 
some  efficient  means,  whether  by  fortifications,  steam  vessels-of-war,  or  oibu 
means,  is  yet  to  be  considered. 

The  next  branch  of  inquiry  under  this  second  head  is  :  "  In  what  maiuier  aix! 
to  what  extent  has  the  recent  improvements  in  artillery  and  other  miliiaiy 
inventions  and  discoveries  afiected  tnis  question?" 

The  recent  improvements  in  artillery,  I  apprehend,  arc  laihcr  the  resall  "f 
calling  old  things  by  new  names,  and  thus  bringing  them  afresb  into  notic- 
than  any  substantial  advantage. 

The  use  of  what  is  generally  called  the  Faixhan  gon  is  supposed  to  havi' 
produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  sea-coast  defence.  It  is  no  more  dot  W^ 
than  firing  hollow  shot  horizontally,  a  practice  that  has  prevailed  aa  long  a»  tbe 
howitzer  has  been  known  (abont  1693.)  The  only  difierence  between  the  field 
and  siege  howitzer  and  Colonel  Paixhan's  gun  is,  that  he  makes  hia  gun  ]oD|rr. 
and,  by  his  writings,  has  caused  them  to  be  introduced  again  on  board  Bhip«-('l- 
wor,  and  probably  more  used  for  sea-coast  batteries. 

In  our  own  service  we  had  made  use  of  such  long  howitzen  for  aea-coa^i 
defence  years  before  Colonel  Faixhan  gave  anything  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 

We  called  them  columbiads,  many  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  QovetnorV 
island,  in  this  harbor,  that  were  in  use  from  1812  to  1815. 

On  the  ocean  the  use  of  hollow  shot  fired  horisontallywwAia^c^l^  Coast 
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De  Grassc,  off  the  Chesapeake,  during  our  revolutionaiy  war,  and  abandoned  in 
conneqiiencp  of  the  eeriout!  injury  caused  by  the  accidental  esploBJon  of  the 
ehella  about  the  decks. 

Since  their  re-introduction  eimilnr  reHults  hare  occurred.  The  steamer  Medea, 
one  of  Admiral  Stopford's  fleet,  operating  against  the  Egyptianit  in  1S40.  when 
off  Alexandria,  was  Bcriouely  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  that,  with  five 
others,  had  been  got  on  deck  tor  eicamination ;  one  beam  was  split  asunder,  the 
whole  deck  raised,  and  every  buckbead  in  the  captain's  cabin,  ward,  and  gun- 
rooms torn  to  shreds,  and  the  vessel  set  on  fir(^ 

About  the  same  period  (December,  1840,)  a  siniilar  accident  occurred  on  board 
the  Excellent,  the  gunnery  ship  at  Portsmouth,  on  trj'ing  some  shells  aJUr  hearing 
of  the  accident  on  board  of  the  Medea.  The  fuses,  in  both  cases,  were  metal 
with  screw  caps,  supposed  to  be  a  secure  preventive  a^inst  accidents  on  board 
vessels.  The  use,  therefore,  of  this  improvement  in  artillery,  for  steamers,  and 
on  board  ships-of-war  is,  I  conceive,  quite  problematical,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  value  in  the  sea-coast  batteries  is  increased  by  the  greater  ranges, 
precision  of  fire,  and  facility  of  causing  the  explosion  about  the  intended  and 
critical  moment. 

While  sucli  bIicHm  fired  from  ships  against  stone  walls  and  earthen  parapets 
are  harmlesH,  breaking  to  pieces  in  the  one  cam",  and  throwing  up  a  few  yards  of 
earth  only  in  the  other,  the  injury  to  the  steanier  or  ship  is  far  greater  than  from 
any  other  artillery  in  use. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  under  this  head,  to  show  the  effect  of  this  species  of 
artillery  upon  vessels,  proving,  as  I  think,  very  conclusively,  the  safe  reliance 
we  may  have  in  defending  our  harbors  by  them  if  mounted  in  favomble  positions. 

The  effect  of  hot  shot  and  shells  from  these  columbiods  (I  moat  be  permitted 
to  use  the  American  name  as  of  prior  invention)  against  shipping  was  shown  by 
Captain  Hastingn,  in  the  service  of  the  Greeks,  who,  at  galona,  in  1S36-'T,  fired 
not  only  hot  shells,  which  he  substituted  for  hot  shot,  as  by  their  weight  they 
broke  throngh  both  sides  of  small  vessels,  but  he  fired  carcasses  and  shells  from 
68-ponnder  guns.  During  the  affair  at  Saloiia,  he  says,  by  the  time  he  had  fired 
twice,  a  brig-of-war  blew  up,  owing  to  a  shell  exploding  in  her  magazine.  An 
armed  transport  brig  sank  forward  owing  to  a  shell  exploding  in  her  bow,  and 
was  set  on  fire  aft  by  a  hot  shell.  At  Trickere  he  burnt  a  brig-of-war  with  hot 
shot.  During  an  attack  of  the  Greeks  against  a  monastery  at  Piniens,  within  the 
straits  between  Salonis  and  Megara,  and  for  the  relief  of  Athens,  the  Turkish 
pacha  opened  a  battery  of  five  guns  upon  the  Greek  steamer  PeTseverBQce,  two 
of  them  long  five-inch  howitzers,  producing  considerable  effect.  One  shot  struck 
the  carriage  of  a  long  68-pounder  and  exploded  there,  another  exploded  in  the 
counter  of  the  Perseverance  and  toi«  out  two  streaks  for  a  lengui  of  six  feet, 
and  started  ont  the  plonking  from  two  adjacent  streaks,  when  the  steamer 
retreated  from  this  dangerous  position. 

In  the  attack  on  the  harbor  of  Tolo,  the  Greeks  directed  the  fire  of  68-poundet9' 
shells  on  «  brig— a  shell  struck  her.  exploding  in  her  hull  and  blew  her  foremast 
into  the  water.  They  afterwards  made  an  attack  upon  a  Turkish  squadron  of 
nine  vessels,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  distant  about 
five  hundred  yards,  with  hot  shells.  The  second  fire  of  two  hot  shells  from  the 
long  guns  and  two  carcasses  from  carronadr^s,  one  lodged  in  the  hull  of  the 
Turkish  commodore,  and,  reaching  the  magazine,  blew  her  up.  A  carcase  shell 
exploded  in  the  bows  of  a  brig  next  to  the  commodore  j  she  sank  foi  word,  while 
a  hot  shell  striking  her  stem,  which  stood  up  in  shallow  water,  soon  enveloped 
her  in  flames.  In  a  few  minut«s  another  vessel  was  on  fire,  and  an  Algerine 
vessel  having  recei%-ed  a  shell,  which  exploded  between  decks,  was  abandoned 
by  her  crew. 

In  the  harbor  of  Patras,  the  Greeks  made  an  attack  upon  on  Austrian  brig 
loaded  for  the  Turkish  army,  by  opening  upon  her  a  fire  of  shells  from  6^ 
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ponndcfFi ;  oiu?  of  them  exploded  in  her  bull  near  the  water's  edge,  tore  oot  ■ 
^reat  part  of  her  fide,  when  she  wuik  almost  immediately. 

All  theiK-  reculu  are  calculated  to  ahow  the  efiect  of  hollow  shot  fired  faonion- 
tally  from  what  it  generally  called  Paishan  icom  against  shipping,  and  proveii 
the  efficacy  of  rra-coaitt  dcfimcem  armed  with  xuch  artillery. 

Of  the  effect  of  such  a  fire  ae^inKt  forts,  from  ships  or  Bteamers,  1  recall  to 
mind  that  of  the  French  fleet  under  Joumanville,  against  the  castle  of  Sl  Jnia 
d'Ulloa,  when  a  shell  entering  an  embrasure,  paeeed  into  a  m^asme  thioo^ 
an  nnproteeted  door,  and  blew  it  up. 

in  1840,  the  steam  fri^^Htes  Phienix,  Stranbole,  Gorgon,  and  Vesnviua.  were 
of  the  fleet  that  made  an  attack  upon  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  They  shelled  tke  ltm» 
with  long  guns,  from  positioDe  beyond  gun-range  of  the  batteries,  during  the 
attack  by  the  ships-of-t he-line,  keeping  beyond  the  range  of  the  shore  batterip*. 

During  the  Cnrliet  war,  in  Hpain,  several  English  steamen  presented  them- 
Belvcs  against  the  land  batteries,  but  retired  on  receiving  the  first  fire  from  the 
Uuid. 

Other  than  the  scvcial  inetances  herein  referred  to  I  can  recall  to  mind  ntnr, 
and  they  all  go  to  show  that  the  use  of  columbiads  ie  a  most  reliable  meaas  of 
protecting  our  harbors  a^inst  ships  or  steamers. 

Aaotlier  improvement  having  a  bearing  on  this  anbject  is  that  of  submariiif 
artillery.  Fulton's  effbrtti  with  torpedoes  were  of  little  avail  daiinp  bis  UfetinK. 
The  attempts  upon  the  English  ship  Plontogcnet,  in  Lynnhaven  bity,  and  upon 
Admiral  Warrrn's  fleet,  off  New  London,  during  the  warof  ISlSto  1815,  which 
proved  abortive,  are  the  only  instances  I  am  aware  of  with  these  roachiDct. 
Since  his  death,  however,  a  new  agent — that  of  electro-galvanism — has  come 
into  use,  enabling  us  to  explode  a  shell  or  magaaine  of  powder  under  water  st 
any  particular  instant  of  time.  This  power  may  be  made  auxiliary  in  the  defence 
of  our  coast,  in  the  channels  over  which  hostile  vessels  must  pass  in  approacfaing 
our  cities;  but  it  can  only  be  of  use  in  connexion  with  forts,  tram  which  the 
electro-agent  is  worked,  and  from  whence  to  )HY>tect  the  torpedoes  until  the 
proper  moment  of  using  them,  as  well  as  from  whence  to  ascertain  the  exact 
instant  of  time  in  tiring  them.  An  undefended  position  will  not  admit  of  tbfir 
successful  application.  It  is  an  uncertain  auxiliary  in  the  defence  of  our  ifaip 
channels,  yet  one  that  would  be  resorted  to  by  officers  acquainted  with  its 
advantages.  Gntto-percha  elastic  tubes,  within  which  the  wires  may  be  kro- 
tectt^,  is  another  modern  invention,  tacilitating  the  use  of  the  electro-galvanic 
mode  of  instantan<>nus  explosion. 

The  effect  of  the  railroad  is  to  economize  greatly  the  military  resonrcea  of  the 
nation,  by  relying  upon  a  much  smaller  disciplined  force  to  act  against  hostile 
landings.  For  example,  the  same  troops  that  would  operate  against  a  hostile 
army  moving  on  ijonifin,  would  suffice  to  act  against  the  same  force  tiiat  BhooU 
afterwards  attempt  to  march  upon  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  or 
Washington.  Betont  their  transports  could  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  the  nil- 
road  coiild  transport  the  army  to  oppose  them. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  an  enemy's  movements  only  that  is  necessary  to  enabk 
US  to  take  advantage  of  the  railroad  speed  of  transportation;  and  here  tbemoie 
recent  discovery  of  the  electro-telegnph  comes  into  valnable  use.  But  tbeie 
is  nothing  in  these  inventions  or  improvements  that  lessens  the  impottancc  and 
necessity  of  opposing  the  powerful  floating  armaments  that  can  be  broi^lit 
againut  us  by  equally  powerful  batteries;  for  let  me  again  repeat,  that  a  myriad 
of  men,  with  riiies  and  other  small  anuSr  ia  nothing  against  a  ship's  broadside. 

One  other  change  in  modem  artillery  deserves  to  be  noticed:  Daring  the  Ivl 
half  century  the  caUbre  of  the  guns  mounted  on  board  shipg-of-war  has  giwwl? 
increased,  and  mode  it  necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the  battniea  that  may 
be  constructed  to  oppose  them.  Objections  have  sometimeB  been  taken  to  the 
power  of  our  sea-coast  batteries ;  a  little  reflection  wOl.  I  donbt  not.  abow  the 
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neceesity  of  their  bcang  made  Mjual,  in  all  reepecte,  to  the  batteries  by  which 
they  can  be  BBsailed. 

From  1776  to  1783  frigates  of  thirty-two,  twenty-eight,  and  twenty-four 
gnoB  mounted  twelve-pounders  on  their  main  deck. 

In  1800  most  of  the  English  frigates  mounted  twelve  and  eighteen-pounders. 
In  Febmary  of  that  year  the  admiralty  ordered  all  ships  of  twenty-four  and 
twenty  guns  to  be  fitted  on  the  main  deck  for  thirty-two  ponnder  carronades,  in 
lieu  of  the  long  ninb-poukdera  hitherto  carried. 

The  Danish  forty-gun  ship  Freya  mounted  eighteen-poundera.  The  Danish 
veavele  at  Copenhagen,  attacked  by  XeUon,  mounted — 

For^-eight  thirty-six-ponnders. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  twenty-fonr-poondere. 

Seventy  eighteen-pounders. 

Ninety -eight  twelre-poundere. 

Fifty-two  eight-pounders. 
Nelson's  fleet  mounted — 

One  hundred  and  forty  thirty-two-ponnders. 

Seventy-four  twenty-lb  ur-pounders. 

One  hundred  and  ninety -two  eighteen-ponnders. 

Twenty-two  twelve-pounders. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  ninc-poundere. 

Six  six-pounders ;  together  with  carronadee. 
1805.  The  Victory,  Nehion's  flagship  at  Trafalgar,  mounted  on  her  fint  deck, 
long  thirty-two-pounders  ;  second  deck,  long  twenty-four-pounders;  third  deck, 
long  twelve- pounders ;  quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  twelve-ponnders,  and  two 
sixty -eight- pounders,  carronades.  The  French  admiral's  ship,  in  the  same 
action,  mounted  thirty-two  and  eigh teen-pounders ;  tliirty  of  the  eighteen- 
ponnders  on  her  upper  deck.  The  Tarinant,  of  ninety  guns,  mounted  eighteen- 
ponnders  on  her  main  deck.  The  Belle  Isle  h&e  twenty-four-pounders  on  her 
main  deck.  The  San  Ildefonea  bad  fifty-eight  long  twenty-four-ponnders  on 
the  first  and  second  decks ;  four  long  eight-pounders  and  ten  thirty-six -pound- 
ers, carronades,  on  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle. 

1808.  The  Caledonia,  English  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  guns, 
launched  this  year,  mounted  on  first  deck,  tbirty-two-ponnders ;  second  deck, 
twenty-four-pounders;  third  deck,  eigbteen-pounders ;  quarterdeck,  twelve- 
ponnders  and  thirty-two-pounders,  carronades,  and  the  same  calibre  on  the  fore- 
castle; on  the  roundhouse  she  cai-ried  eigbteen-pounders. 

1811.  France  had  no  frigate,  and  England  only  four  that  carried  long  twenty- 
four-pound  er»,  at  titis  date. 

1850.  At  this  date  France  ordered  thirty  and  tiirty-troo-poxtDdcn  for  all 
their  ships-of-war. 

1839.  Finally,  the  English,  on  the  20th  of  February  of  this  year,  ordered 
all  her  ships-of-war  to  be  armed  with  thirty-two  and  sixty-eight-pounders. 

1851.  hy  referring  to  another  part  of  this  memoir,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  an 
eighty-one-gun  shipnjf- the- line  is  now  mounted  with  the  tremendous  battery  of 
thirtT-two-poundent  and  eight-inch  guns. 

This  regular  increase  demands,  on  our  part,  a  like  armament,  and  that  wo 
relax  nothing  in  the  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  requiring  more  time 
to  build,  and  stronger  works  to  receive  and  resist  such  artillery. 

3d.  How  ftir  veasels-of-war,  steam  batteries,  ordinary  merchant  ships,  and 
steamers,  and  other  temporary  expedients,  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute  for 
permanent  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  oor  large  seaports? 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  under  the  two  previous  heads,  that  a 
nation  may  rely  upon  a  navy  as  a  substitute  for  fortiikations,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  the  ddence  of  not  only  her  large  seaporta,  but  for  her  coasts  ^oeraUy. 
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The  two  cases  of  France  and  Knglaiid  exemplifying  that  either  a  fieel  or  forti- 
fications have  heretofore  sufficed. 

The  Rreat  queelion  that  arisec,  in  adapting  the  one  or  the  other  excliMively, 
trill  be  tlie  cokI,  the  efficiency  at  the  eventful  moment,  and  the  eoneequences,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  of  directing  such  immeoBe  rcnonrces  »a  dependence 
upon  a  fleet  would  require  to  a  system  that  haa  it«  adrnntage  in  throwing  the 
e^-ils  of  war  from  our  whores  at  the  same  time  that  its  auccces  hrings  a  spirit  of 
conquest  and  a^andizfment,  limited  only  by  the  extent  to  which  the  nation 
may  be  led  by  the  glory  its  amis  shall  achieve. 

My  opinion  is,  that  i^ound  jmiicy  calls  upon  us  to  adopt  the  mixed  system  of 
pennanent  batteries  in  conjunction  with  ships-of-thc-line  and  war  steamers. 

If  we  adopt  a  floating  system,  we  must  make  ourselves  superior  afloat  to  our 
enemy.  Kvery  seaport  and  dock  yard  must  be  pronded  with  its  own  floating 
batteries,  available  for  its  waters  and  adjacent  shoals.  The  great  estuaries 
leading  into  the  heart  of  the  eountrj-  must  each  he  watched  and  protecied. 
The  floating  defences  that  will  protect  Boston  cannot  secure  the  Hudson.  Dfl«- 
ware,  Chesapeake,  southern  coant.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacilic,  at  one  and  thf 
same  time.  Nor  can  we  place  reliance  upon  our  superior  fleet  blockading  oiir 
enemy  in  his  ports.  The  fallacy  of  this  rehance  is  exeinplitied  hy  the  sailing 
of  the  Yavian  fleet  and  tran^jvorts  mo  less  than  three  times  without  Iwing  per- 
ceived, and  being  afloat  in  the  narrow  sea  of  the  Mediterranean  fifty-two  days, 
notwithstanding  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  English  fleet;  a  single  detachment 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  escaping  the  blockade,  sails  for  any  of  our  harbors,  whew 
it  must  be  met  either  by  floating  or  land  batn^ries.  Hence,  we  havf;  no  altetni' 
tive  but  a  decided  superiority,  if  we  place  reliance  upon  floating  batteries. 

These  floating  defences  are  of  the  most  perishable  character,  and  enormonrfy 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  repairs,  compared  with  land  batteries.  To  have  somt 
idea  of  the  cost  of  fleets,  let  us  look  to  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  French  estimate  that  a  ship  will  last  but  twelve  years  ;  and  to  have  forty 
ehips-of-the-Iine  and  fifty  frigates  in  commission,  it  is  necessary  to  have  fifty- 
three  ships-of-the-line  and  sixty  ^gat^-s,  so  great  and  constant  arc  the  necessary 
repairs.  The  fact  was  stated  to  the  French  Chamber  by  C.  Uupin,  as  deduced 
from  their  own  experience. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  French  fleet  annuaUy,  from  1689  to  1789,  «a^ 

averaged «7,808,000 

From  1776  to  1783  was  averaged 19,400,000 

"      1783  to  1786  it  was 12,600.000 

For  the  year  1797 .  .do 16,'(00.000 

"  1805 ..  do 28,000,000 

1808 .  -do 22.000.000 

1814 ..  do 10,200,000 

1816 . .  do 9,600,001) 

1818 .  .do 8.640,000 

In  1837  the  Chambers  voted 10.800,000 

In  1847 do 18,053.903 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  navy  of  the  United  States  for  forty-one  years, 
from  1792  to  1832,  inclusive,  was  $112,097,122,  giving  an  annual  avrra^ 

of «2,734.076 

From  1812  to  1815,  inclusive,  it  amounted  to 26,376,215 

The  annual  average  being  {four  years) 6,594,053 

From  1831  to  1837 31.393.151 

The  annual  average  being  (six  years) 5,232,191 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  1799  to  1851, 
(not  including  1841  to  1844,)  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  amounts  to  the 
Bum  of -,  $2^,645,277 
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The  annual  average  being  (forty-nine  ycare) 946,604,284 

From  1799  to  1815,  fifteen  years  of  war 1,356,248,803 

The  anntia]  average  being 79,779,341 

From  1816  to  1851,  not  including  1841  to  1844 927,395,437 

The  annttal  average  being  (thirty-two  years) 28,981,106 

These  enormous  euma  enable  ua  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  anDunl  eippOBes  of  maintaining  a  navy,  and  the  eipeuBee  in 
periods  of  peace,  compari^d  witli  war.  Now  let  ua  examine  into  the  magnitude 
of  the  fleets  of  Europe,  at  different  points,  to.  form  »ome  idea  of  the  number  of 
ships  we  must  have  to  secure  that  Buperiority  that  will  justify  out  reliance  upon 
floating  defences. 

The  French  fleet,  by  no  meanii  the  strongest  we  are  likely  to  contend  with, 
consist*  of  the  following  number  of  large  ships  at  the  period  ntnted : 

In  1789 81  ships-of-the-line,  and  69  frigatcB. 

March,  1791 73 do 67... do. 

Dec.,      1791 86 do . . 

"  1792.. 

Feb.,       1793.. 

1801.. 

June,     1814.. 

1817.. 

1827 59 do 51... do. 

1828 59 do 51 . .  .do. 

Jnly,      1829 33 do 41 . .  .do.  only. 

At  this  date  she  was  buildingjeigbty  ships  to  restore  her  navy  and  replace 
the  rotten  and  decayed  ships. 

In  1837  she  had  one  hundred  and  fitly-tbrce  ships  afloat,  and  iu  1847  she 
had  two  hundred  and  sixteen  ships  afloat,  sixty-six  of  which  were  steamerfl. 

The  study  of  the  above  shows  the  losses  that  the  vanquiabed  have  to  flustain 
&om  time  to  time — an  item  to  be  more  particularly  stated  hereafter. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  strength  of  the  difler^ 
ent  naval  powers : 


i 82.... 

....do.... 

....68...* 

i 75 

....do.... 

....59.... 

39.... 

....do.... 

....35...( 

1 73.... 

....do..-. 

....41...< 

' 6S.... 

....do..-. 

....38...( 

' 59.... 

....do.... 

....51...( 
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Flett*  of  the  different  mationM  in  17S3.  1793,  1829,  and  1840. 


1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 
^ 

1     ^ 

1T83. 

8hii»-<.t-thft.Ho(i 

ShlpeorSftTguna 

106 
IS 
132 
21T 

88 

80 

7 

103 

86 
34 

319 

60 
3 
48 
31 
26 

31 

1 
1 

18 
13 
6 

8blpB-of-wu 

""."\".'.'."\".'.'.'.. 



469 

160 

79 

1T93- 
Shlpihof-the-liDe 

las 

149 

109 

66 
78 
81 

T6 
58 
72 

49 
38 
31 

30 
11 

GO 
67 
S 

39 
21 
HO 

i 

411 

US 

lOi 

119 

101 

120 

100 



1B2I. 
Shtp«-of-the-line 

131 
149 
3S« 

33 
41 

144 

6 
11 
94 

11 

80 
S3 

i      3.' 

i      M    

1      1*  i 

I  ' 

Smaller  tcbmIi 

J  i:::::: 

6l5 

222 

101 

105 

31  j 

M  ! 

IBIO 
Bblps-of-thfrline 

1!0 
Ut 

an 

678 

49 
62 
242 

3 

* 
9 

IB 

It 
21 
92 

11 

R 
14 

33 

60 
26 
40 

lis 

18 

48 

11 

Smftller  veMelB 

It 

363 

64 

s: 

Having  now  eomc  data  upon  which  to  judge  of  the  number  of  efaipe  we  most 
have  aa  a  substitute  for  permanent  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  onr  coaft,  let 
ne  now  examine  the  loaeee  that  must  be  suetiuned  by  a  reliance  upon  floalii^; 
defences,  ae  conqueror  and  conquered. 

LoBB  of  the  English  fleet  duriug  the  war  from  1793  to  1801.  CaptnnJ, 
destroyed,  wrecked,  foundered,  and  burnt: 

8hipe-of-the-Iine 20 

Under  the  line 145 


Tatal . 


165 

Lobs  of  the  French,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Danish  ships  during  the  sai 
Captured,  destroyed,  wrecked,  foundered,  and  burnt: 

8hips-of-the-line 84 

Under  the  line,  of  which  150  were  frigates 234 


Total. 
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Low  of  tbe  English  fle^t  during  the  war  from  May,  1803,  to  July,  1815. 
C^tured,  deHtroyed,  wrecked,  foundered,  and  biunt: 

ShipB-of-the-line 13 

Under  the  line 304 

Total 317 

LoM  of  the  enemy's  fleet  during  the  same  want,  namely,  French,  Dutch, 
Spaniuli,  Danieh.  RusBian,  Turkish,  and  American.     Same  cauBea  as  above: 

Ships-of-the-line 71 

Under  the  line 108 

Total 179 

In  our  statements  of  the  coet  of  maintaining  fieetr,  the  total  expenditure  has 
been  given,  including  wages  of  eieamen,  ordnance,  &c.     To  make  itome  compar- 
ison Mtween  the  cost  of  building  fortifications  and  building  ships,  the  following- 
focts  may  be  ueefnl: 
The  wear  and  tear  of  ships  of  the  English  fleet,  1799  to  1819, 

inclasivc,  was 8322,849,296 

The  cost  of  building  and  repairing  ships  during  tbe  same  period, 

was 70.789,070 

Total  cost  of  wear  and  tear  and  building  in  21  years 393,638,366 

Or,  an  average  per  annum  of 18,744,784 

The  cost  of  building  the  ships  afloat,  comprising  the  navy  of  the 

United  States  in  1842,  was 89,052.725 

The  cost  of  repairs  upon  the  same  vessels  from  time  to  time,  was         5,579.229 

Total 14,631,984 


Here  we  have  the  repairs  to  first  cost  in  the  ratio  of  five  and  a  half  t<»  nine. 
This  coet  wan  for  fifty  vessels,  or  for  five  ships-of-the-line,  eleven  frigates, 
inclading  two  steamers,  and  thirty-four  smaller  vessels,  mounting  in  all  1,440 
guns.  The  average  cost  per  gun,  repairs  included,  is  810,161.  The  average 
cost  per  gun,  omitting  repairs,  is  86,2S6. 

But  cost  of  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  floating  defences  is  far  greater  than 
appears  by  this  statement.  To  it  should  be  added  tbe  cost  and  repairs  put  npon 
the  Constellation,  Java,  Guerrierc,  two  steamers  Fulton,  and  all  the  other  ves- 
sels lost,  broken  up,  fonndcred,  &c.,  of  which  I  can  find  no  account,  and  which 
of  themselves  (the  cost)  would  go  far  towards  building  lasting  and  permanent 
defences  lor  some  of  tbe  harhors  on  our  coast. 

I  would  wish  to  present  the  cost  of  the  several  fortifications  on  our  coast  and 
the  repairs  Irom  time  to  time,  but  have  no  data  tbcrefor.  The  only  fortifica- 
tions with  which  1  can  make  the  comparison  is  Fort  Schuyler,  the  cost  of  which 

to  this  date  ia 8843,187 

To  this  add  for  completion,  (it  is  now  ready  to  receive  its  entire  ar- 
mament, and  ifl.ae  defensible  as  can  be  made ;  the  work  remaining 
to  be  done  coneists  in  conveniences  for  the  garrison.)  say 50,  000 

Making  the  sum  of. 893. 187 
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This  work  is  to  br  armed  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  piii?,  producing 
an  average  of  $4,855  per  gun.  This  ningle  fort.  cnlcuUted  to  endure  for  apes, 
is  considered  an  equivalent  in  defence  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  a  subftituti'  for  a 
fleet  of  floating  batteries,  otherwise  necessarj". 

If  we  look  to  permanent  land  batteries  tor  the  defence  of  our  harbon',  we 
have  nt  nil  timea  a  Kuitublo  disciplined  tbrce  in  the  uniform  militia  of  onr  dti<-.' 
and  towns  for  their  ^nisons,  ready  at  «liort  notice  to  man  the  ^n».  On  tlir 
«ontrar}-,  for  floating  defences  we  must  look  to  the  more  limited  number  ai 
sailors,  unaccui^lomea  to  gims,  and  to  be  disciplined  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  we  cannot,  wiili  dui'  regarl  In 
the  safety  of  our  cities,  towni",  and  dock  yards,  rely  upon  vesitels-of-war  and 
8t4!am  batteiieSt  and  that  economy  demands  a  dependence  to  Ik'  placed  in  heavy 
land  batteries  built  in  the  most  permanent  manner.  The  relianct-  upon  i>tdi* 
nary  merchant  sliips  and  s[(-amerR,  im  well  as  any  other  ti-mi>orary  ex[>edient.  I 
consider  as  no  dependence  whatever.  Let  us  imagine  a  small  fleet  only  of  I'orli 
STKA.vsBiPS  OP  THE  Li\B  as  that  elsewhere  described,  mounting  thiny-tvo 
pounders  and  eight  and  ten-inch  colainbiadi',  and  what  chance  is  then-  a^n^i 
euch  broadsides  for  anything  that  can  l<e  made  of  merchant  ships  and  mercan- 
tile Kteomcrs  I  Such  vessels  are  in  no  manner  suited  for  heavy  armamenti>.  »nd 
■  would,  in  a  measure,  have  to  be  rebuilt  to  fit  them  for  defence.  Againi>t  a  siu^-- 
ehip-of-thc-hne,  becalmed  or  anchored  in  smooth  water,  we  might  hojM'  lu  inter- 
pose a  formidable  rcKistance  with  temporary  batteries  on  merchant  shipii'  deckf. 
towed  by  mercantile  steamers ;  but  tigainst  several,  mutually  acting  either  on  tbf 
offensive  or  defensive,  and  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  (or  even  without.)  capalili- 
of  flanking  each  other's  position,  no  del'encti  whatever  could  be  placed  in  them. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  coast  where  beneficial  n'sults  might  be  better  calcu- 
lated upon  from  temporary  expedients  of  this  character  than  I.,ouisiana.  Thr 
Cti  being  built  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  heavv  batteries,  be  must  take  to  hi? 
tfl.  Tliese,  when  transporting  troops,  could  readily  be  run  do»^l  and  de- 
stroyed by  merchant  Bteaniers.  A  hostile  army  that  might  have  gained  the  dry 
land  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  exceedingly  annoyed  by  floating  batteries  'in 
the  decks  of  ships  towed  by  steamers ;  but  as  a  defensive,  no  reliance  could  b^ 
placed  upon  them.  The  facility  with  which  field-guns  and  howitzer*  could  set 
fire  to  and  destroy  euch  floating  expedients  is  exemplified  by  the  destmctioQ  'li' 
vesoela  used  by  ua  in  the  defence  of  Louisiana  in  1811-'1S.  Where  such  eip» 
dients  are  unexpected,  and  no  suitable  force  at  hand  to  contend  with  them.th^y 
ore  of  great  value  \  but  let  our  enemy  know  that  such  is  our  only  defe'uce.  ud 
he  readily  commands  the  means  of  destroying  them. 

4th.  How  for  the  increase  of  population  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  of  tht- 
ntercantile  and  marine  on  the  northern  lakes,  obviates  or  diminishes  the  nece^- 
«ity  of  continuing  the  system  of  fortifications  on  these  lakes  ! 

Upon  this  point  I  am  not  so  well  prepared  to  present  my  viewe  fiilly,  hai'ine 
seen  but  little  of  the  country  and  possesBiag  few  Etatistical  facta  upon  which  w 

On  the  takes,  as  on  the  ocean,  we  have  no  need  of  fortresisee  to  orrvsl  tb>- 
movements  of  invading  armies.  It  is  against  the  operations  of  floating  batlerie:<. 
OS  in  the  former  case,  that  we  build  fortji  in  this  section  of  our  coontry.  Hi4 
our  neighbors  no  vessels  or  means  of  procuring  them  we  would  hare  no  need  o'. 
forte ;  but  we  know  they  possess  both  a  naval  and  a  mercantile  marine  of  Pteam 
Old  sailing  vessels,  and  have  fortified  positions  superior  in  strength  to  oar  nvn. 
within  which  to  protect  their  mercantile  marine,  and,  when  ,occanon  offers,  tu 
equip  them  either  as  transports  or  armed  vessels. 

In  the  event  of  a  war,  a  desperate  eflbrt  would  be  made  to  seize  upon  every- 
thing afloat  in  our  ports.  The  same  effort  we  would  donbtletts  make  to  semrr 
the  floating  power  of  our  neighbore.  We  know,  however,  that  KingMon  hu 
for  years  past  been  fortified,  and  strong  works,  I  believe,  are  still  in  progir^ 
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for  the  land  and  water  defences  of  that  harbor.  So  long  as  they  hold  it,  wa 
cturnot  gam  tlic  important  point  of  capturing  the  ojily  means  in  their  possession 
to  annoy  us.  An  invasion  into  the  lieart  of  our  country  is  not  likely  to  be 
(bought  of;  and  if  undertaken,  must  result  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  invading 
force  by  the  vant  increnae  and  prefcnt  density  of  our  population. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  an  invading  army  to  leave  the  lake  i<liorc9  beyond 
a  few  days'  march.  With  the  command  of  the  lakes,  our  shores  and  all  the 
towns  and  important  lines  of  canals  and  railroads  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  to  lay  under  contribution,  or  bum  and  destroy,  as  might  be  their  policy. 
Without  heavy  batteries  to  combat  their  tieet,  we  can  offer  no  successful  oppo- 
sition by  our  superiority  of  numbers  to  such  predatory  naval  expeditious. 

With  A  uaval  superiority  we  could  blockade  their  poru  and  have  the  means 

pursuing  any  vessels  that  might  escape  the  blockade.  To  protect  ourselves 
'a  way  our  force  must  be  decidedly  superior ;  and  our  resources  would  enable 
us  to  do  HO  if  w(^  can  in  the  commencemeet  of  a  war  saw  even  our  mercantile 
marine  and  capture  th^t  of  our  enemy.  Without  fortified  harbors  1  cannot  see 
how  we  can  gain  such  results  aud  advantages  with  an  enemy  possessing  safe 
harbors,  offering  effectual  security  to  his  veHsels. 

Nor  could  we  at  once  calculate  upon  reducing  Kingston.  The  fortifications 
at  that  place  cannot  be  taken  by  assault  or  destroyed  by  bombardment.  It  is 
noly  by  the  operatious  of  a  systematic  siege  that  they  can  be  arrested  from  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  ^ome  time  must  elapse  afler  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war 
before  we  could  hope  to  take  so  important  a  place. 

The  command  of  the  wider  parts  of  the  St.  lAwrence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
power  possessing  the  naval  superiority.  We  could  not  cross  that  river,  where 
ite  banks  are  beyond  gunshot  from  our  shores  without  such  naval  aacendencyt 
thereby  prolonging  the  time  uecessary  for  reducing  Kingston. 

The  eommereial  ports,  in  which  self-interest  now  draws  our  nutneroue  mei> 
chaot  steamers  and  ships,  should  therefore  be  provided  with  sueh  heavy  land 
batteries  as  wilt  effectually  secure  the  shipping  in  the  commencement  of  uoBttli- 
ties  and  during  any  temporary  check  to  our  operations  on  land  and  water. 

The  same  protection  should  be  given  to  inlets,  by  which  vessels  could  cut  the 
lines  of  our  railroads  and  canal  communications. 

Such  batteries  or  fortifications  are  our  only  certain  security.  No  increase  of 
population  or  of  mercantile  marine  can  give  us  that  protection  (with  the  meana 
our  neigbbora  have  at  command)  in  the  commeacement  of  hostilities;  nor  can 
we  gain  the  ascendency  on  the  lakes  without  some  fortified  harbor,  under  cover 
of  which  to  build  and  equip  a  fleet.  The  subjugation  of  the  Canadae,  if 
the  result  of  a  war,  will  not  be  accomplished  before  Quebec  and  Kingston  are 
reduced. 

These  two  places,  if  defended  in  proportion  to  their  artificial  strength,  will 
call  for  harder  fighting  and  more  prolonged  than  any  battle  we  have  yet  fbught. 
They  certainly  can  be  taken,  and  we  believe  we  know  enough  of  their  eon- 
slruction  to  fit  out  the  necessary  annameiits,  but  it  will  require  time,  and  large 
military  resources,  during  which  the  lake  coast  should  not  be  left  unguarded 
and  unprotected. 

The  reduction  of  these  two  fortresses  cuta  off  in  the  one  case  all  further  relief 
from  the  northern  country,  and  all  means  of  further  annoyances  hy  water  in  the 
other  J  but  the  entire  subjugation  and  annexation  of  the  country  to  ours  depends 
more  upon  the  people,  tfnless  they"  see  fit  to  govern  themselves,  as  a  part  of 
our  confederacy,  we  cannot  make  them.  We  may  hold  it  by  military  power, 
but  with  the  people  opposed,  the  struggle  will  not  cease  with  the  fall  of  Quebec 
and  Kingston. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

illCHAED   DELAFIELD, 

Major  of  Engineert. 
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Letter  Jram  Ckarln  Sifteart,  United  State*  nary. 

BOKDBNTOWN,  NeW  JbBSBY, 

Airnn&er  11,  1S51. 

Sib  :  I  MHwived  trotn  the  Uou.  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  him,  dat^d  June  22,  togeth<;r  with  a  copy  of  the  roKolutione  of  the  Houw 
of  Beprciientativefl  at  their  laat  acs^ion,  in  relation  to  the  fortifications  adopted 
in  the  year  1816  hy  the  United  Stated  government,  and  after  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Tcqueeting  answers  to  the  qucationti  propounded  in  the  letter  from 
ttnme  of  the  naval  officere.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the  plan  proponed  at  the 
period  referrvd  to,  I  am  only  enabled  to  predicate  my  opinion  on  the  prciumptioD 
that  what  vae  then  adopted,  and  that  under  the  experience  of  the  war  which 
hod  then  terminated,  waa  the  bent  that  could  be  devised  to  afibrd  protection  to 
thone  placeti  and  interei^ts  they  were  designed  to  secnre. 

The  tir»t  quctition  demands  to  know,  "To  what  extent,  if  any,  ought  the 
present  ayetem  of  fortificationH  for  the  protection  of  our  seaboard  to  be  modified, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  steam  to  v esse! s-of- war,"  Sec,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  no  good  reason  prescDt? 
itself  to  my  mind  for  the  abandoning  of  any  of  the  works  now  in  progreu  of 
conetroction,  or  for  the  reduction  of  the  nnmber  contemplated  to  be  erected,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  maritime  warfare,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  projectiles.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  1 
should  presume,  that  as  the  application  of  steam  is  now  assuming  a  determined 
and  Rxed  means  in  the  prosecution  of  national  hostilities,  that  instead  of  to 
abandonment  of  any  portion  of  the  defences  that  have  been  adopted,  a  mon 
extensive  means  ol  resistance  and  protection  at  all  such  points  as  present  objerlJ 
worthy  of  being  attacked  on  our  maritime  frontier  would  be  called  for  aitd 
induced,  that  the  honor  of  the  government  may  be  sustained  and  the  deep 
interest  of  the  people  secured.  It  may  be  true,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  probable, 
that  some  of  the  places  contemplated  to  be  fortified  in  the  plan  of  1816  may 
have  so  deteriorated  in  interest  »>•  to  admit  of  modifications  or  changes  in  tw 
plan  of  fortifying;  of  this,  however,  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion; 
but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  advantage  and  facilities  which  steam 
power  will  accord  to  naval  armaments  for  approach,  attacking,  or  for  pasiing 
insufficient  fortifications,  it  cannot  but  appear  to  the  government  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  new  and  highly  dangerous  power  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  iiitnre 
time;  more  especially  on  a  maritime  frontier  of  very  great  extent,  and  deeply 
indented  with  water  communication,  affording  to  an  enemy  who  possess  steam 
power  the  greatest  facilities  of  annoyance  in  all  directions  of  our  countiy. 

Your  second  question  asks,  "  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  vessels  of 
war  or  of  commerce,  floating  batteries,  gunboats,  Sec.,  Ice.,  as  substitutes  for 
permanent  fortifications  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  question,,!  must  say  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  bnt  little 
reliance  ought  to  be  plac«l  for  the  security  of  high  national  interest  on  defnices 
of  such  doubtful  character.  Tlicy  are  too  euliject  to  untoward  caanaltieti  to 
constitute  at  all  times  a  reliable  mcaiiB  of  resistance;  and  i>esides,  they  wonld 
require  permanent  fortifications  to  afford  them  continuance  and  protection.  As 
auxiliaries  to  permanent  works  in  resisting  attacks,  they  might  Oe  made  avail- 
able sometimes  with  good  effect,  but  no  further  ought  they  to  be  relied  on. 

To  the  third  question  which  you  ask,  "  le  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  system  of  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  tbe  nnrthem  lakes  1 " 

I  again  beg  to  express  my  entire  ignorance  of  what  that  system  propwes 
should  be  done.  Bnt  considering  that  those  lake  shores  constitute  an  important 
frontier  boundatr  between  our  interior  country  and  a  powerful  military  and 
naval  nation,  I  sLoald  think  that  it  would  be  politic  to  secure  by  fortificatiDns 
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as  far  as  reABoiia.bly  pmcticable,  all  the  importnnt  poBitions  essential  to  commer- 
cial purposes  and  naval  preparations  for  tne  lakes.  In  this  direction  there  is 
but  one  power  with  whom  we  may  be  brought  into  collision,  and  that  ie  Great 
Britain.  She  is,  however,  a  power  who,  on  a  probability  of  hostilities  with  the 
United  States,  wonid  readily  throw  on  to  our  border  and  on  the  lakes  a  power- 
ful re-cnforcement  of  milituy  and  naval  annoyance  to  our  lake  frontier. 

Very  reapectfiilly,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES   STEWART. 

Hon.  C.  M.  CoNEAU. 

Secretary  of  War,  WatkingUm,  D.  C. 
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LETTER 

THE  SECEETAKY  OF  WAR, 


A  retoiiUioit  of  tie  Hotue  of  12tk  December,  1861,  reUtUvt  to  payvuutert  in 
the  army. 


War  Department, 
Wfuhingtoit  City,  March  28,  18G2. 
Sib  :  I  luive  the  honor  to  tnuumit  herewith  a  report  of  the  paymaster 
eeneral,  in  answer  to  a  resolntion  of  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives  passed 
December  12, 1861. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galcsha  A.  Gbow, 

^leaktr  t^  the  Hotue  of  RepTttentatioet. 


Paymaster  Obkbral's  Office, 

Waehington  CUy,  MartA  27,  1862. 
Sir  :  In  compUance  with  yonr  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  December  12, 
1861,  leapecting  the  number  of  officers  connected  with  tne  par  department  of 
the  Unit^  States  army,  the  disbursements  mode  by  each,  and  the  compensa. 
tion  allowed  them,  &c.,  was  received  at  this  office  December  14,  1861.  This 
reflolntion  has  not  been  answered  Irom  the  inability  of  the  department,  with  its 
present  clerical  force,  to  make  oat  tlie  report  requested,  embracing,  as  it  would, 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  accounts  of  all  the  paymasters  and  additional 
paymasters  now  in  service  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  and 
comparing  the  ssme  with  the  accounts  aa  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor 
of  tne  Treasury.  Various  portions  of  the  matters  embraced  in  this  resolution 
have  been  answered  under  replies  to  other  resolutions  of  the  House  or  Senate, 
sncli  as  giving  a  list  of  the  paymasters  and  additional  paymasters  in  the  service. 
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mi  wh^bot  m^  of  them  can  be  diBpeoMd  with.  The  Btune  reuon  that  hai 
prevented  the  previous  anBwering  of  this  resolution  still  applies.  The  clerical 
force  of  thia  office  is  inadequate  to  meet  even  its  cnrreat  Sasiness,  and  the  $e- 
counts  of  the  paymasters  are  constantly  accomnlating  in  number,  and  remain 
unexamined  for  vant  of  clerks.  To  take  up  and  go  through  all  these  accounte, 
and  make  an  abstract  of  same,  is  at  present  imposaible  with  the  force  of  this 
office.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  herewith  enclosed,  to  show  the  extent  of 
labor  that  would  be  required  to  ttnswer  the  aaaie. 
Very  respectRdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  F.  LARNED, 
PaifnuuUr  General  United  Slata  Amy. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  8ta>ton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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WAR  CLAIMS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


LETTER 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

nAmmTTua 
Thejinal  report  made  hy  the  commUtion  on  war  claim*  at  St.  Louit. 


A?BIL  2,  1663. — lAid  on  the  table,  uid  ordered  to  be  printed. 


"War  Department, 
Wa4Ainstoit  City,  D.  C,  April  1,  1862. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  tranemit,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Honse  of  BepreBcntativce  of  thia  date,  "  a  copy  of  the  final  report  made 
by  the  commisBion  on  war  claims  at  St.  Louis,  which  commifleioD  consisted  of 
Hon.  David  Davia,  Hon,  Joseph  Holt,  and  Hoq.  Hugh  Campbell,  which  report 
give*  a  summary-  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
action  in  the  difierent  classes  of  claims  brought  before  them." 
Very  reepectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  Hoiue  of  Representativet. 


St.  Iouis,  March  10,  18CS. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  andersigned,  commiBsioners  appointed  to  examine  and  decide  upon  claims 
against  the  military  department  of  the  west,  originating  prior  to  the  14th  of 
October,  1861 ,  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1861,  they  convened  in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  and, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  8.  Treat,  District  judge  of  the  United  States, 
rooms  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  commission  were 
assigned  them  in  the  cnstom-bonse  and  post  office  building,  which  they  have 
continaed  to  occupy  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  persons  have  been  associated  with  the  commission,  aa  ofganized, 
and  have  performed  the  duties  indicated  in  connexion  with  their  namea,  respect- 
ively. A  part  of  them  have  been  retained  permanently  in  the  service,  while  the 
others  have  been  onlv  temporarily  eo,  as  the  progress  and  cbaiacter  of  ow 
inveatigations  reqnlrea.  ViilOQlC 
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Samuel  T.  Glover,  couriBellor. 

John  R.  Shcplcj%  associate  counBellor. 

J.  K.  Knight,  attorney  to  collect  evidence  at  Cairo,  lUinoia,  ke. 

J.  S.  Fullerton,  secretary. 

"William  H.  McHenry,  commiBsioner  to  qualify  witneaeeB,  kc 

R,  R.  Hitt,  phonographic  reporter. 

R.  C.  Totten,  clerk  to  receive  claims,  &;c. 

r.  A.  Hall,  expert  in  railroad  mattere. 

John  B.  Turner,  expert  in  railroad  matters. 

Edward  W.  Wallace,  clerk  of  railroad  accounts. 

C.  Woodward,  expert  in  eteamboat  matters. 

Benpon  S,  Hopkins,  expert  in  mercantile  nccounts. 

P.  B.  Haa?ena,  clerk  in  mercantile  accounts. 

James  H,  Bowen,  compiler  of  receipt  register. 

Andrew  W.  Mead,  clerk. 

William  B.  Alvord,  certificate  and  copying  clerfc. 

C.  A.  Gannett,  certificate  and  copying  cleA. 

Lawrence  D.  Alexander,  certificate  and  copying  clerk. 

J.  J.  Wilcox,  certificate  and  copying  clerk. 

O.  T.  Fishback,  certificate  and  copying  derk. 

John  P.  Camp,  messenger. 

Charles  Kick,  janitor. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  messenger,  doorkefpor. 
&c.,  it  was  ordered  that  public  notice  should  be  given  in  tlie  English  anil  l<>'[- 
'  man  newspapers  of  the  city,  of  the  organization  of  the  commission,  and  ilti' 
claime  agninet  thie  department  should  be  at  once  filed.  This  notice  wa«  ai--' 
inserted  from  time  to  time  in  newspapers  published  at  Chicago,  CincbDAH, 
Cairo,  Jefferson  City,  and  Keokuk.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  of  War  li;- 
reeled  that  unless  the  claims  against  this  department  were  filed  on  orl»^'^' 
the  lOdi  January,  1802,  tliey  would  not  be  paid,  and  to  tbie  order  the  ulniic-: 
publicity  was  given.  The  claims  presented  in  complitmce  with  these  khi^-- 
tions  amount  to  more  than  S9,D0O,Q00. 

The  preparation  of  the  cases  for  adjudication  imposed  a  very  ardnooB  m: 
re  sponsible  labor  upon  the  United  States  attorneys  in  attendance  upon  the  fiu!- 
mission;  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  well  a-'"cr 
own,  it  was  deemed  desimble,  in  consequence  of  the  diversified  chanurtei  oi  w 
claims,  to  classify  them,  and  to  take  up  these  classes  for  examination  in  n-ir-'-i- 
Buccession.  A  docket  was  kept,  and  notice  was  given  through  tlie  public  p»l"''^ 
on  the  days  on  which  particular  classes  of  claims  would  be  heard,  in  order  ib  i 
the  parties,  their  witnesses  and  attorneys,  might  be  present.  The  otinofi  I'lt- 
tude  of  inquiry  has  been  indulged,  and  no  technical  rule  of  eridence  b»*  l'^"'- 
pcnnitted  to  exclude  any  fact  which  it  was  supposed  could  possibly  shed  hr^^' 
upon  the  questions  pending  before  the  commiasion.  The  claimants  ihemMlv-- 
when  piYiscnt,  or  within  convenient  reach  of  summons,  have  been  geDcrally  i\- 
amined  under  oath.  This  has  been  invariably  done  when  they  have  definrJ  *' 
Their  own  stAtemcnts,  when  sifted  by  a  rigid  crosa-examiuation,  have  hH'T 
furnished  grounds  entirely  satisfactory  and  reliable  for  the  dispositioD  ti  !^ 
claims. 

When  the  claimants  themselves  failed  or  declined  to  introdace  evident'  •- 
relation  to  the  transactions  on  which  their  claims  were  foauded,  this  wu  i-' 
by  the  United  States  attorney,  so  that  the  decision  rendered  was,  in  all  »'■'' 
except  the  smaller  and  unsuspected  vonchers,  based  on  testimony  carefully  ■  ^ 
amincd  and  weighed. 

The  labors  of  the  commission  have  occupied  a  much  longer  p»iod  of  l:r-' 
than  was  anticipated,  but  this  time  could  scaixely  bave  faie^  undeed.  fio^' 
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vith  ran-Iy  an  erception,  from  nine  to  ten  hoars  of  each  day  have  been  giren 
to  their  duties.  They  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haate  or 
impatience,  and  have,  in  conaeqnence,  continued  the  cases  upon  the  docket  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  so  long  as  the  parties  or  their  attorneys 
sa^eteA  that  they  had  additional  testimony  to  offer. 

The  claims  "  for  money  borroived  or  seized  from  banks"  were  first  examined, 
both  because  of  their  magnitude  and  because  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
cee  under  which  they  originated.  Those  accruing  before  and  up  to  the  14th  of 
October,  1861,  amount  to  about  S977,S32  98,  of  which  $732,102  98  were 
Beiinree  and  loans  by  order  of  General  Fremont.  Of  the  remainder,  810,000 
was  a  loan  negotiate  by  General  Lyon  at  the  Springfield  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Misaouri  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  the  balance — the  property  of  the  same 
bank — was  taken  into  his  possession  on  the  7th  of  August,  18C1.  It  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  this  patriot  and  brave  soldier,  who,  three  days  afterwards,  freely 
ofiered  up  his  life  for  his  country  upon  the  battle-field,  to  state  that  this 
3235,730  was  taken  in  charge  by  him  at  the  special  request  of  the  directors 
of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  then  in  large  force  pressing  upon  Springfield.  These  funds  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Horace  A.  Conant,  acting  quartermaster,  to  whom  they  are  properly 
chargeable. 

Naturally  enough,  in  a  city  under  martial  law,  theae  advances  have  assumed 
the  courteous  designation  of  "loans,"  though  the  testimony  makes  it  manifest 
that,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  referred  to,  they  were  anything  bnt  volun- 
tary. The  banks  were  generally  given  to  understand,  by  unmistakable  indica- 
tioDS,  that  what  the  military  antnorities  could  not  borrow,  they  woold  take.  In 
this  manner  the  first  loan  of  $250,000  was  obtained  on  obligaiiona  eigned  by 
Qnartermaater  McKinstry,  and  approved  by  Major  General  J.  0.  Frtmont,  On 
the  day  preceding  this  transactiou  Qnartennaster  McKinstry  calkd  upon  the 
priacipal  banking  institutions  of  St.  Louis,  and  exhibited  a  requisition  for  the 
loan,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  strengthening  his  application,  stated  that 
martial  law  would  soon  be  declared.  The  presidents  of  the  respective  corpora- 
lions  having  assembled,  in  view  of  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  from  the 
acceptances  of  Secretary  Floyd,  hesitated  to  lend  money  on  the  obligations  of 
officers  of  lower  rank.  Their  ecruples,  however,  gave  way  under  the  assurance 
of  one  of  their  number,  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  "  headquarters,"  "  that 
if  the  amount  demanded  wsm  refused,  it  would  be  seized."  The  loan  thus 
effected  was  in  "  bankable  funds," — being  the  notes  of  Missouri  banks  which  have 
snspended  specie  payments  by  authority  of  law— and  was  subsequently  repaid. 
No  claim,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  it  has  been  before  us,  and  the  transaction 
has  only  been  looked  into  as  the  precursor  of  those  which  soon  followed  upon  a 
much  larger  scale. 

Each  of  the  "  loans  "  hereafter  spoken  of,  as  well  those  by  banks  as  individuals, 
has  been  followed,  in  part  to  the  books  of  McKinstry,  where  thr^y  have  been 
found  loosely  entered,  though  not  formally  to  the  credit  of  tlie  United  States, 
aud  in  part  to  the  voachen  filed  with  the  obligations  of  General  Frt'mont,  where 
the  money  appears  to  have  been  obtained  for  their  payment. 

While  cousidering  the  claims  for  seized  or  borrowed  money,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  those  made  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  those 
made  in  "  bankable  funds."  In  the  former,  the  banks  were  coerced  into  a  sur- 
render of  that  portion  of  their  assets  which  they  desired  to  retain  as  the  basis 
of  their  circulation.  When  it  became  known  to  the  public  that  on  their  arrival 
here,  instead  of  being  safely  kept,  these  funds  had  been  seized  and  appropriated 
as  hereafter  stated,  it  exerted  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Union  Sank.  It  was,  in  consequence,  forced  into  insolvency;  its  notes  ceased 
to  circulate,  except  at  ruinous  rates,  and  its  stock  depreciated  one-half  below  its 
previooB  value.     In  this  class  of  cases,  obligations  were  given  in  the  name  of  tka. 
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United  Stntca  to  repay  with  intorest,  in  one  inetitnce.  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  equitable,  in  each  of  this  latter  clasg 
of  ckimB,  to  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  eix  per  cent  'n'heie  the  fonds  seized 
were  "  bankable,"  it  was  held  that  the  difference  between  their  tbIug  and  United 
States  fniide  was  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  interest.  Having  reason  to  believe 
that  with  slight  esceptions  the.  8«iznrefl  or  loans,  not  numerous,  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  were  at  the  suggestion  and  for  the  security  of  stockholders, 
SB  a  means  of  protection  from  the  ravages  of  war,  no  interest  has  been  allowed, 
even  in  canes  where  the  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  was  in  specie. 

In  the  efforts  maile  to  trace  each  one  of  these  seizures  to  its  final  destination, 
it  was  diccovered  that  in  more  than  one  instance  they  were  entirely  diverted 
from  their  oripnal  purpose.  The  fbuds  of  the  branch  of  the  "  Bank  of  Missouri," 
at  Canton,  and  those  of  the  branch  of  the  "  Union  Bank,"  at  La  Grange,  amount- 
ing to  S(i8,a50  60,  were,  tor  their  security,  taken  by  order  of  Gener^  Pope,  and 
by  him  sent  to  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  of  handing  them  over  to  the  respective 
parent  banks  in  this  city.  On  their  arrival  here  they  were  seized  by  direction 
of  General  Fremont,  and  placed  iu  the  hands  of  Assistant  Quartermaster 
Captain  E.  M.  Davis,  who  should  be  held  respousible  for  the  same  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Quartermaster  Davis  was  examined  as  to  the  disposition  of  these 
fiinds.  and  he  deposed  that  848,102  75  of  the  amount  had  been  paid  by  him  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hallowell,  fur  clothing,  eastward,  and  that  a  further  sum  of 
$6,500  had  buen  disposed  of  to  a  Ur.  Brown,  on  account  of  clothing  "  to  come." 
This  illegal  payment  for  clothing  in  advance  was  the  more  culpable,  because  at 
that  time  there  were  large  sums  due  from  the  United  States  for  supplies,  &&, 
already  furnished  to  this  department. 

In  addition  to  thc^e  bank,  there  were  also  individual  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment effet^li'd  during  General  Fremont's  administration  amounting  to  SdO,OO0. 
These  cluims  have  been  presented  and  allowed.  Such  transactions  are  wholly 
irregular,  and,  without  some  extreme  emergency  to  justify  them,  (which  has  not 
been  allegctl,}  must  receive  the  condemnation  of  ue  government.  If  a  com- 
manding gniieml,  without  even  advising  with  his  government  on  the  subject,  is 
permitted,  at  will,  to  replenish  his  military  chest  from  the  banks  and  private 
fortunes  of  the  nation,  there  is  an  end  of  all  economy  and  of  all  just  responsi- 
bility in  the  military  service.  The  correction,  however,  for  these  abuses,  now 
disclosing  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prompt  action  of  the  department  against  those  who  commit  them,  and  not 
against  those  who  have  been  their  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  banks  or  individual  loans  or  seizures  weie 
made  with  the  assent  or  knowledge  of  the  government.  We  are  assured  that 
none  of  them  hare  been  reported  to  the  pro)ier  department  at  Washington. 
The  inference  is  very  clear  tliat,  although  within  speaking  distance  through  the 
tel^raphic  wires,  the  War  Department  was  not  consulted  at  all  npon  the  sub- 
ject. Although  a  question  arises  as  to  why  this  extraordinary  means  of  pro- 
viding funds  was  resorted  to  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  understood  to  be 
meeting  its  liabilities,  and  although  this  question  naturally  excites  vigiianoe  of 
inquiry  no  to  the  purpose  for  whicli  the  funds  were  obtained,  and  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  in  fact  applied,  still  we  do  not  feel  called  npon  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  since,  in  our  judgment,  the  result  could  not  affect  the  liabilitv  nf 
the  United  States.  The' government  thought  proper  to  place  General  FnWsi 
in  command  in  this  department,  and  to  arm  him  with  a  power  which  made  rr- 
sistance  to  his  mandates  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  absolutely  impossible.  Uc 
took  what  he  chose,  and  disjmsed  of  private  property  on  which  he  laid  bi^ 
hands  as  to  him  seemed  good.  His  action  was  in  the  name,  and  claimed  to  be 
by  the  authority  and  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  the  citizen 
could  not  arraign  or  resist  his  course,  if  abuses  occnrred,  either  ia  the  "  loans" 
or  in  the  application  of  their  proceeds,  the  conseqnenceei  according  to  the  maxim 
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that  "  they  who  trnet  moat  ahull  lose  moBt,"  ahonld  be  home  by  the  government 
from  which  he  had  received  his  commisBion. 

Oar  invcBtigalions  from  day  to  day  have  afforded  strong  and  ever-multiply- 
ing proofa  that  the  adminietration  of  the  late  Qnartermaeter  McKinstry  woe 
marked  by  personal  favoritiam,  by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  public  intcreata, 
and  by  an  mtceaeing  anxiety  to  fill  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  tho  pockets  of 
a  clique  of  men  who  Bnrrounded  him,  and,  enjoying  the  uninterrupted  eitlree  to 
hia  office,  ever  atood  between  the  government  and  the  honcat  merchants  and 
mechatiii^a  who  sought  to  have  dealings  with  it.  He  aeems  to  have  bad  an  iron 
will,  which  instinctively  repelled  all  incongruoua  elements  calculated  to  jar  upon 
the  harmony  of  hia  official  life.  A  atriking  illustration  of  this  was  found  in  tho 
fortunes  of  Assistant  Qoartermaster  Dodda,  who  gave  hia  testimony  before  ns. 
He  was  first  aseigned  duties  in  connexion  with  steamboat  trans jwrtation,  and, 
on  entering  upon  their  dischai^,  he  felt  called  upon  at  once  to  make  a  report 
to  "  headqnarten,"  asking  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  abuaes  in  that 
branch  of  the  service.  Tbia  appears  to  have  excited  the  diapleoaure  of  J.  C. 
Wooda,  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary  of  the  commanding  general,  who 
predicted  that  the  osaiBtant  quartermaster  would  not  long  remniu  in  hia  poaition. 
lie  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  clothing  department,  under  the  immediate 
eye  and  supervision  of  McKinatry,  where  the  same  sense  of  duty  impelled  him 
to  report,  exposing  the  knavery  apparent  in  this  new  field  of  labor.  On  the 
rendition  of  this  second  report,  he  was  relieved  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
horse  and  mule  department.  The  same  unconquerable  determination  to  expoae 
frauds  upon  the  government,  whose  commiaaion  ho  held,  led  him  once  more  to 
report  from  a  branch  of  the  service  afibrding  probably  more  abundant  materials 
thiin  had  yet  fallen  into  hia  handa,  and  the  same  iate  befell  him.  lie  was  then 
assigned  for  dnty  at  Benton  barracks,  where  hia  impatient  and  intermeddling 
integrity  was  probably  not  able  te  disturb  the  smooth  flow  of  the  quarter- 
master's apeculationa  in  tbia  city.  All  these  removals  took  place  within  a 
period  of  two  or  three  daya.  When  asked  what  had  become  of  hia  reports,  he 
said  he  did  not  know,  but  had  learned  from  a  source  he  credited  that  the  official 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  had  put  them  in  the  stove. 

The  examination  of  daims  for  tents,  &c.,  strikingly  illustrated  the  atatement 
we  have  made  in  relation  to  Quartermaster  McKinstry'a  admin iatration.  Tent- 
makiQg  baa  for  many  years  been  an  important  branch  of  the  manniacturing 
industry  of  this  city.  Nearly  all  those  engaged  in  it  appeared  before  ua,  and 
tei>ti(ied  that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  national  troubles  each  of  them 
applied  to  McKinatry  for  contracts.  In  some  casea  the  offers  were  seemingly 
approved  ;  in  others,  no  definite  answer  was  ^ven ;  but  in  all  casea  the  appli- 
cants were  referred  to  Joseph  H.  Pease,  No.  18  Main  street,  who,  it  was  alleged 
by  the  quartermaster,  had  charge  of  such  matters.  This  Mr.  Pease  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  clique  referred  to,  and,  when  called  on  by  the  tent- 
makers,  he  told  most  of  them  ne  was  a  commission  merchant,  and,  aa  he  received 
no  compensation  from  the  government,  he  would  require  from  each  of  them  a 
commission  on  the  tents  passing  through  his  hands,  when  delivered.  The  per- 
centage was  fixed,  in  most  cases,  at  five,  and  in  one  or  two  at  a  lower  rate  ; 
and  in  one  instance  no  charge  waa  made,  owing,  most  probably,  to  Pease  having 
effected  a  good  bargain  with  the  parties,  (Clemens  &  Johnston,)  by  purdiasiug 
their  tents  on  hand  at  $22,  and  then  selling  them  to  the  United  States  at  £30. 
It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  tent-makers  that  about  8300,000  in  value 
had  been  thus  delivered  through  J.  S.  Pease  to  the  United  States,  on  which  his 
'  n  did  not  probably  fall  much  short  of  $10,000.     It  cannot  be  neces- 


sary to  say  that  this  commission,  though  seemingly  paid  by  the  tcnt-makere, 
waa,  in  fact,  paid  by  the  government,  and  that  for  want  of  the  healthy  compe- 
tirion  contemplated  by  law,  and  necessarily  excluded  by  this  course  of  dealing, 
the  loss  to  the  govemment  fiir  exceeded  the  amount  named.  -,  , 
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But  tbifl  expoBDre  does  not  exhibit  by  any  mesne  the  wont  phase  oF  Hr. 
Pease's  double  and  lucrative  relations  to  the  quartermaster  and  tent-makere  oi 
this  city.  He  admitted,  nnder  oath,  before  the  commieaion,  that  while  acting  in 
his  anomalous  capacity  he  purchased  wall  tents,  hospital  tenta,  &:c.,  at  low 
prices,  and  turned  them  in  or  sold  them  to  the  United  States  at  high  prices.  In 
one  case  lie  acknowledged  that  a  profit  had  in  this  way  been  reolizi'd  of  over 
thirty-six  per  cent.  The  lowest  rate  that  could  he  traced  was  abont  eight  per 
cent.  These  charts  were  confined  to  the  more  expensive  class  of  tenta.  The 
ordinary  "  army  tent,"  which  cost  from  SIO  to  SH,  seems  to  have  been  delivered 
to  the  government  at  ita  actual  cost — that  cost  having,  of  course,  been  increased 
to  the  amount  of  tlie  commission  exacted  by  this  "  middle  man." 

For  BOine  time  after  Mr.  Pease  began  to  net  in  tho  character  thus  aseigned 
him  by  the  partiality  of  the  quartermaster  the  vouchers  were  issaed  in  the  naipe 
of  the  tent-makers,  which,  giving  him,  as  it  did,  a  colorable  agency  for  the  gov- 
ernment, served  in  some  slight  degree  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  Inmsac- 
tions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Afterwards,  however,  this  veil — sufficiently 
flimsy  from  the  beginning' — was  thrown  off,  and  he  delivered  the  tents  to  the 
United  States  in  his  own  name,  and  paid  the  tent-makers  for  them  in  other 
vouchers — sometimes  for  hay,  dnmia,  nugles,  &c. — which,  in  his  multifaiiona 
dealings,  he  clianced  to  have  on  hand. 

The  vouchers  for  the  classes  of  tents  mentioned  as  having  been  bought  by 
Pease  at  low  and  immediately  sold  to  the  government  at  high  rates  were  pre- 
sented by  his  assignees,  and,  in  deciding  upon  them,  two  queationa  arose: 
First,  whether  any  deduction  should  be  made  because  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  claims  originated ;  and,  second,  whether  any  deduction  shonld 
he  enforced  against  bona  fide  assignees  for  value.  Both  of  these  points  have 
been  well  considered,  and  have  been  determined  upon  grounds  which,  Uion^ 
again  and  again  reviewed,  we  find  no  reason  for  queetioniug. 

All  the  provisions  of  law  upon  the  subject  show  that  the  govemmrat  seAs 
to  obtain  its  army  supplies  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  possible  precautions  ogain-'t 
collusion  and  unfair  dealing  have  been  taken  by  the  regnlatione  controlling  gov- 
ernment contracts.  Competition  is  invited,  through  pnblic  advertiseroeiita,  that 
are  never  dispensed  with,  except  under  the  pressure  of  emergencies  which  it  \i 
not  pretended  existed  in  the  cases  now  nnder  consideration.  The  policy  thai 
seeks  to  afford  to  those  who  have  supplies  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  deaUi^ 
face  to  face  with  the  government  is  nnmistokably  indicated  in  the  acta  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  usages  of  administration  under  them.  The  abandonment  of 
the  system  of  advertising,  and  the  creation  of  a  claas  of  persons  known  in  oidi- 
nary  parlance  as  "  middle  men,"  to  whom  all  salea  for  the  government,  and  Iroiii 
whom  all  purchases  tor  it,  should  be  mode,  if  not  an  original  device  with  Qnar- 
tennai>ter  McKiustry,  woa  certainly  pushed  by  him  to  an  extent  which  haf  na 
parallel  in  the  history  of  official  delinquencies  as  connected  with  the  militaiy 
service  of  the  country.  This  system,  alike  fatal  to  the  pecuniary  interesia  >A 
the  government  and  the  morality  of  the  service,  was  not  confined  to  tent*,  bnl 
extended  to  every  portion  of  the  field  of  army  supplies  which  was  sufficiently 
fruitful  to  attract  the  avarice  of  this  class  of  men.  Honest  mechanics  who  had 
tents  for  sale,  merchants  who  had  supplies  which  the  government  needed,  and 
men  from  the  country  offering  horses  and  mules,  were  turned  from  the  qowWT' 
master's  office  without  a  conference,  and  driven  down  into  the  meebca  of  the 
"middle  men,"  to  become,  in  common  with  tho  government,  a  pfey  to  ibeir 
rapacity.  WJiether  this  system  was  the  fruit  of  official  indolence  or  connptini. 
it  was  alike  in  violation  of  law  and  duty,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  it 
an  unqimlificd  condemnation.  As  the  readieat  means  of  enttiiig  it  up  by  tin 
roots,  we  have  held  that  "  middle  men"  shall  receive  no  profit  on  tbe  sopplie^ 
passing  through  their  hands,  and  that  tbe  government  shall  pay  for  such  sup- 
plies only  their  fair  market  value,  which  is  the  price  at  which  they  cogld  and 
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would  have  been  purchased  had  the  qn&rtemiiister  discharged  his  duty,  and  his 
favorite  "  middle  men"  not  appeared  in  the  transactioDB.  An  adverlisemeut  for 
a  single  day  in  the  papers  of  St.  Louie  would  have  secured  a  fair  competition 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  tents  required  for  the  army ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
Buch  advertisement,  hod  tlie  qufutcrmaster  dealt  directly  with  the  minufac- 
Inrere — which  he  could  have  done  as  readily  and  conveniently  as  with  Pease — 
the  commission  exacted  of  the  tent-makers  and  the  increment  of  price  sought  to 
he  imposed  upon  the  govemraent  would  have  been  alike  avoided.  It  is  for 
the  government  itself  to  punish  official  malfeasance ;  but  we  feel  that  we  fully 
represent  its  spirit,  as  well  as  the  priuciplcB  of  law  and  sound  morals,  in  wrest- 
ing, as  fur  OB  practicable,  from  the  parties  the  spoils  of  this  illegal  and  oppressive 
traffic. 

Little  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  responding  to  the  second  question. 
Govenanent  vouchers  arc  only  stated  accounts,  oificiolly  certified.  While,  from 
considerations  of  convenience,  their  assignment  is  recognized,  they  do  not  pos- 
sees  the  characteristics  or  enioy,  in  their  circulation,  the  protection  which  is 
secured  to  negotiable  mercantile  paper.  The  assignee  takes  them  "  cum  oncrc," 
subject  to  all  the  rights  which  could  have  been  successfully  asserted  against 
the  assignor.  The  principle  of  policy  which  seeks  the  exposure  of  all  officiid 
frauds,  and  forbids  that  profits  shall  be  made  by  violation  of  public  law,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  individual  interests.  Under  a  different  ruling,  the 
holder  of  a  voucher,  originating  in  an  illegal  or  fraudulent  transaction,  would 
have  but  to  transfer  it  to  clothe  it  with  an  unimpeachable  validity.  While, 
however,  so  far  as  tlio  rights  of  the  government  arc  concerned,  we  luive  treated 
the  assignee  as  standing  precisely  in  the  stead  of  the  assignor,  we  have  respected 
hia  position  to  the  extent  of  saving  him,  when  practicable,  from  loss.  When, 
therefore,  the  assignor  has  presented  a  voucher  in  his  own  name,  which  has 
been  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  have  recouped  or  reclaimed  from  this 
allowance  the  amount  of  the  deduction  to  which  bis  voucher,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  assignee,  was  justly  subject.  This  proceeding  accomplishes  justice 
for  all  parties  concerned.  It  assumes  tliat  the  claim  of  the  government,  growing 
out  of  the  illegal  or  fraudulent  contract,  is  one  for  indemnity,  which  m.iy  be 
asserted  either  directly  against  the  voucher  arising  out  of  the  transaction,  or 
against  any  other  voucher  held  aud  urged  by  the  assignor.  It  assumes,  also, 
that,  upon  deduction  being  made,  the  assignee  would  he  entitled  to  his  recourse 
on  the  assignor.  Wo  regard  this  as  very  clear,  and  have  not  met  with  a  case 
in  which  such  right  to  reimbursement  has  been  denied.  Having  all  the  parties 
and  their  vouchers  before  us,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  so  to  dispose  of  the 
issues  raised  as  to  protect  the  innocent  from  loe?,  when  we  could  do  so  without, 
in  any  degree,  compromising  the  public  interests,  or  holding  parties  to  illegal 
transactions  to  more  than  a  just  responsibility. 

There  were  cases  in  whicn  the  "  middle  man  "  bad  disposed  of  his  contract, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  consideration,  and  in  one  such  instance  the  assignee, 
who  felt  that  tne  trafficker  in  horse  and  mule  orders,  willi  whom  he  had  dealt, 
would  not  be  able  to  reimburse  him,  or  might  not  be  liable,  insisted  tlint  the 
equities  of  the  government,  as  against  his  assignor,  should  not  be  enforced 
against  himself.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  our  part  in  holding  that  the 
assignee  stood  in  the  place  of  the  assignor,  and  that  in  claiming  his  rights  be 
necessarily  subjected  himself  to  his  liabihties,  and  that  the  government  could 
not  be  prejudiced  by  a  transfer  to  which  it  bad  not  assented,  and  to  which  it 
was  no  party.  Properly  regarded,  the  assignee  of  one  of  these  floating  orders 
has  less  claim  to  be  favorably  considered  than  his  asi^ignor,  since  every  transfer 
made  does  but  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  make  a  profit 
ont  of  the  contract,  and  of  course  strengtbeua  the  temptation  to  oppress  thoee 
of  whom  purchases  are  made,  and  to  defraud  the  government,  by  imposing  upon 
it  inferior  animals.    If  the  hma  fide  assignee  of  a  regularly  issued  vouclicr 
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cannot,  as  we  have  determined,  be  protected  from  the  conseqneiicefl  of  my 
lurking  traud  that  may  infect  it,  how  can  euch  protection  be  claimed  by  K  ni«re 
speculator  in  horse  and  mule  orders,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  licensee  to  plunder 
tlie  public  treasury  t 

It  was  found  to  be  impoeeible  to  designate  the  particular  lot  of  tenta  on  whicli 
Pease  had  charged  the  highest  or  the  lowest  profit,  (thirty-six  to  eight,)  bat  il 
was  considered  fair  towards  the  assignees  to  deduct  only  ten  ^r  cent,  on  all 
items  of  the  higher  class  of  tents,  on  which  it  was  admitted  he  had  chargt^  a 
profit  to  the  United  States,  llie  total  amonnt  of  these  deductions  is  a  Hitle 
over  $3,900.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  sums  unioslly 
obtained  from  the  government  and  manufacturers  in  this  single  class  of  claims, 
as  many  of  them  have  been  paid,  and  the  speculator,  or  "  middle  man,"  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

The  claims  for  horses  and  mules  amounted  to  more  than  two  raillions  of 
dollar?.  The  first  purchases  made  here  by  Quartermaster  McKinatiy  were  > 
few  hundred  horses  under  contract  on  bids  invited  by  advertisement  All  other 
purchases  were  effected  in  a  manner  not  recogniied  by  law,  and  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  scrutinyi 

It  appears  that  Quartermaeter  HcKinstry,  when  opening  the  bids  for  the  fiisl 
and  only  contract,  announced  that  Asa  8,  Jonea  (United  States  attorney  for 
this  district)  and  John  H.  Bowen  had,  respectively,  hid  8119  and  8119  50  for 
cavalry  horaes.  He  recommended  these  bidders  l«  become  partners,  and  they 
adtjpted  his  Hupgestion.  In  the  couHse  of  a  few  days  Bowen  sold  his  half  of  the 
contract  to  a  tliird  party  for  85,000,  which  sum  was  aflerwarda  retained  by 
McKinetiy  out  of  tlie  first  payment  to  the  contractors  and  paid  over  to  Bowen. 
ThiB  fact  is  noted  to  show  that  the  quartermaster  was  folly  cognizant  of  the 
high  profit,  beyond  market  rates,  paid  by  the  government  on  cavalry  horse*. 
Notwitli  Stan  ding  this  glaring  development,  tlie  quartermaster  did  not  alterwardi 
in^-ite  competition  in  any  manner.  On  the  contrary,  he  adopted  8119  as  the 
government  price  for  a  cavalry  horse,  and  issued  verbal  or  written  orders  to  bis 
favorites  [most  of  whom  knew  very  little  about  horses)  to  purchase  at  that  rate. 
With  regard  to  the  prices  of  mules  and  artillery  horses,  it  seems  they  were  not 
entablished  by  bids  or  competition  of  any  kind.  The  voncbers  show  that  in 
most  cases  the  artillery  horses  were  chained  at  8150  and  the  mules  at  8119. 
These  written  orders  for  animals  became  a  marketable  commodity,  and  it  wu 
proved  that  one  for  five  hundred  cavalry  horses  was  sold  for  a  pFeminm  of 
£5,000,  Those  who  received  the  largest  orders  to  purchase  were  resident*  of 
and  recently  arrive<l  from  California.  Among  these  was  Leonidas  Haskell,  nbo 
had  a  written  order  from  General  Fremont  for  four  thousand  mules,  at  S119. 
He  made  his  purchases — &om  those  who  would  have  sold  to  the  government  at 
the  same  price — at  $108 ;  but  before  the  order  had  been  entirely  filled  he  v*t 
appointed  by  General  Fremont  on  his  staff,  and  the  part  of  the  order  nnexecnted 
he  turned  over  to  H.  C.  Worth,  his  clerk,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  Califomuui. 
and  he — in  what  capacity  is  not  known — proceeded  t«  realize  what  remained  of 
this  gigantic  job,  which  promised  in  the  aggregate  a  profit  to  these  favoriw 
Califomians  of  841.000,  and  a  loss  to  the  government  of  the  same  amonnt. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  and  email  dealers  in  the  country,  who  bad  horses  and 
mules  for  sale,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city  were  turned  away  from  the  qaarte> 
master's  office,  and  referred  to  these  "  middle  men"  who  held  the  orders  or  con- 
tracts. The  latter,  by  securing  fraudulent  delays  in  the  inspection  of  animaK 
and  by  other  devices,  obliged  their  holders,  in  order  lo  avoid  the  heavy  expense 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  to  part  with  them  at  the  lowest  possible  rat«. 
and  they  were  at  once  sold  to  the  government  at  8119,  or  generally  Sl'W.  il 
artillery  liorecB.  Many  of  these  horses  bought  as  "  cavalry"  were,  throng  ibe 
connivance  of  the  inspectors,  branded  as  "  artillery,"  and  ctiai|^  by  the  "  mid- 
dle men"  to  the  govemmeat  as  such.     Under  such  a  syatem,  with  nofaitbfiil 
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officers  ordering  and  iinfutbfiil  officers  inspecting  and  receiving  them,  it  was 
not  to  hsTc  been  expected  tliat  the  horses  and  mnles  would  be  of  a  superior 

Joalitj.  The  proof  ie  clear  that  they  were  generally  inferior — niany  of  them 
iseascd  and  partially  blind,  and  altogether  worthless  for  the  service.  The 
unpatriotic  and  rapacious  spirit  in  which  these  contracts  originated  followed 
them  to  their  consummation. 

Oatside  of  the  city  another  method  of  purchasing  borscs,  etinally  illegal,  was 
adopted.  A  certain  Ur.  Beeside,  who  resides  at  Washington  city,  obtained 
two  special  written  orders  from  General  Fremont,  under  date  of  the  lOtb  Au- 
gust, one  of  which  authorized  him  to  buy  two  thousand  horses,  at  prices  not 
exceeding  S130,  and  the  other  appointed  him  inspector  of  tbe  horses  thus  pur- 
cha>)ed,  and  allowed  him  a  commieeion  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  inspec- 
tion. This  arrangement,  which  nsunved  altogether  the  functions  of  the  quarter- 
master, worked  pleasantly  enough  for  Mr.  Keeside,  but  rather  hardly  for  tbe 
government.  With  eo  tempting  a  margin,  ho  found  it  more  agreeable  to  sub-let 
t)ic  order  to  purchase  than  to  give  its  execution  personal  attention,  and,  under 
the  persuasions  of  his  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commission,  he  found  and  reported 
that  all  the  horses  which  he  inspected  and  accepted,  whatever  they  might  have 
cost,  were  worth  to  the  government  at  least  S130  each.  Whatever  indignatioD 
such  a  course  of  administration  may  excite,  the  result  certunly  cannot  excite 
suntrise. 

This  Ur.  Reeside  operated  in  Cincinnati,  and  issued  bis  sub-orders  for  the 
purchase  of  horses  to  certain  (riends,  few  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
business  beyond  what  is  common  to  bankers,  publishers,  and  tavern-keepers. 
The  horses  were  bought  at  their  market  value,  and  having  been  charged  to  the 
government  at  £130,  Mr.  Reeside,  we  presume,  was  pud  his  commission  of  2} 
per  cent,  on  that  estimate. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  or  two  agreeable  exceptions  in  these  horse 
purchases.  Quartennaster  Rankin,  of  the  third ^lowa  cavalry,  after  much  im- 
portunity and  delay,  obtained  pcrmigBion  &om  General  Fremont  to  buy  horses 
for  liis  regiment  in  the  vicinity  where  it  was  recruited.  It  is  said  that  tliis  is 
one  of  the  beet  mounted  regiments  in  this  department,  yet  the  average  cost  of 
the  horses,  including  all  expenses  of  buying,  does  not  exceed  897.  Colonel 
Glover,  of  tbe  third  Missouri  cavalry,  was  also  permitted  to  buy  a  few  on  equally 
good  terms. 

The  claims  for  horses  and  mules  thus  bought  by  middle  men  and  sold  to  tbe 
goremment  have  been  disposed  of  on  tbe  principle  already  adverted  to  and  ex- 
plained. The  parties  were  allowed  the  fiill  value  of  tbe  animals  at  the  time 
and  places  of  their  delivery  to  tbe  government,  and  no  more.  Their  actual  cost 
to  the  middle  men,  and  expenses,  were  regarded  as  a  safe  indication  of  this 
valno.  This  value  was  in  some  cases  ascertained  from  the  parties  themselves 
under  oath,  and  in  others  from  other  sources  of  information  entirely  reliable. 

The  most  troublesome  and  complicated  class  of  claims  were  those  connected 
with  steamboats  ;  and  although  many  days  were  devoted  to  their  investigation, 
it  was  found  impoedibie  to  unravel  satisfactorily  the  tangled  skein  of  fraud  and 
bribery  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  practiced  iu  the  purchase,  charter,  pay 
and  subsistence  of  the  boats  nnployed.  The  prices  chai^d  the  government 
seemed  in  all  cases  high,  and  in  many  extravagantly  bo.  They  were  sustained 
with  singnlar  emphasis  of  testimony  by  those  actively  connected  with  tbe  steam- 
boat interests,  and  were  assailed  by  much  intelligent  and  reliable  evidence  from 
other  quarters.  No  questions  of  fact  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  have  in 
their  examination  involved  such  a  mass  of  earnest  and  contradictoiy  opinions 
and  proofs  as  these. 

The  quartennaster  appears  to  have  given  little  or  no  personal  attention  to  this 
most  important  branch  of  tbe  service,  placed  by  law  in  the  special  char^  of  his 
departmeut.    The  policy  of  opening  new  fields  of  enterprise  for  tavorites  and 
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"  middle  men,"  led  to  the  appointment  of  J.  C.  Woods,  "  director,"  Barton  Able, 
" superintendont,"  and  Jobu  H.  Bowen,  "agent"  of  steamboat  transportation. 
Tliese  appointmcDts  were  wholly  without  lc(^  sanction,  but  the  parties  entered 
npon  the  respt-etive  poaitiouB  aBsigued  them,  and  discharged  their  duties  for 
months  without  recciviug,  aa  they  insist,  then  or  now,  any  compensation  what- 
ever. This  presents  an  exhibition  of  patriotic  zeal  unusual  and  remarkable. 
Thomas  B.  Johnson,  captain  of  the  "  New  Sam  Gaty,"  when  applied  to  by 
Bowen,  offered  to  make  a  trip  with  his  boat  for  the  government  to  St.  Charle* 
for  8400  !  Bowcn  insisted  that  it  was  too  little,  and  that  he  should  chai^  SJOO. 
The  captain  deferred  to  the  suggestion,  and  havhig  on  the  trip  expended  S4  for 
wood,  on  his  return  ho  presented  to  Bowen,  "agent,"  a  bill  against  the  United 
States  for  S.~>04,  which  he  collected,  and  paid  the  captain  $404,  and  retained  the 
remaining  SlOO  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  this  is  an  isolated  case,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  suggestive. 

The  purchase  of  stcam-tngs  and  other  steamers,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
tlicm  into  gunboats,  seems  to  have  afforded  remunerative  employmeut  for  agetiu 
and  favorites.  The  steam-tug  "Wonder"  was  bought  by  Ileed  &  Mann  for 
81,500,  and  sold  to  the  United  States  by  them,  through  Loonidoa  Haskell,  who 
represented  himself  to  be  an  agent  of  the  government,  for  84,000,  for  which  sum 
a  voucher,  obtained  by  ilaskell  himsi'lf,  was  issued  to  them.  As.  before  the  sale, 
Ifann  ha(l  distinctly  informed  Haskell  what  the  boat  had  cost,  some  snrpri^ 
may  be  felt  that  an  effort  was  not  made  to  effect  tlie  purchaso  at  a  more  reason- 
able rate,  but  that  surprise  will  give  way  before  the  statement  which  follows: 
It  was  admitted  by  Hnnn,  who  was  examined  by  us  under  oath,  that  he  trans- 
ferred this  voucher  to  Uaskell  for  83,000,  in  Missouri  bank  paper.  It  is  knovn 
that  for  such  paper  government  vouchers  were  at  that  time  at  pai,  and,  in  fact, 
at  this  rate,  this  voucher  itself  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  State  Savings  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city,  having  been  previously  dis^msed  of  by  Haskell  at  the  same 
rate  for  mules  at  8108,  which  he  immediately  sold  to  the  government  at  S119. 
We  could  not  probe  the  trausafttion  farther,  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  do  so  for 
its  Just  appreciation.  This  is  the  same  Haskell  who  has  already  appeared  in 
this  report  with  an  order  from  his  commanding  general  for  4,000  mules,  at  8119 
each,  promising  a  profit  from  the  govemmcut  of  at  least  $44,000 ;  and  who  is  also 
presented  to  us  by  the  testimony  as  a  member  of  the  commanding  general's 
staff.  He  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  bis  agency  as  he  did  of  hia  order. 
The  "  Submarine,  No.  7,"  was  bought  for  826,857.  It  waa  testified  before 
tlie  commission  that  there  belonged  to  it  a  vast  amount  of  supeistmcture  and 
machinery  adapted  and  used  for  the  raising  of  sunken  boatfl,  and  which,  tbongh 
estimated  in  the  sale  at  from  810,000  to  812,000,  could  not  be  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  for  its  purposes  entirely  worthless.  The  vcBsel  was  after- 
wards so  repaired  and  altered  as  to  make  it  substantially  new,  very  little,  if  anj' 
of  the  old  boat  remaiuing.  The  purchase  was  made  by  General  Fremont 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  quartermaster,  or  any  one  else,  "5^ 
perhaps  the  person  who  was  to  reconstruct  the  steamer  into  a  gunboat.  The 
portion  of  the  "Submarine"  that  waa  used  in  the  reconstruction  was  stated  to 
bo  worth  some  $12,000  or  815,000.  The  United  States  lost  812,000  or  815,000 
by  the  operation,  which  would  have  been  saved  had  it  been  invested  in  the  part 
construction  of  a  new  gunboat  instead  of  the  valueless  wrecking  apparatM 
referred  to. 

Through  this  trio  of  "director,"  "superintendent,"  and  "agent,"  the  steam- 
boat business  of  the  government  seems  to  have  been  conducted.  Boats  were 
purchased  and  charteri-d  without  advertisement  or  chance  of  competition.  The 
ownere  of  boats  which  had  been  "hid.  np"  from  the  troubles  of  the  country 
suddenly  found  their  rates  advanced  by  these  unsalaried  officers  to  those  nsnal 
in  prosperoas  times.  Thb  liberality  was  extended  yet  farther,  and  "deck  1"""^^ 
before  contentedly  working  at  815  per  month,  had  th«r  vagee  in  the  United 
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States  service  nised,  without  Holidtation,  to  830.  Of  the  Beveral  cluaes  of  boats 
employed,  that  in  which  the  crewe  and  BubBistence  were  sapplicd  by  the  United 
States,  appears  to  have  presented  uniiBual  opportunities  for  speculation.  The 
commandeis  were  appointed  by  the  "superintendent,"  wbOi  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  bargained  to  have  half  the  profits  of  enbaieting  the  crew,  the  allowance 
ibr  which  was  fixed  by  himself. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  emei^encies  may  have  existed  requiring  deviation 
irom  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  army  regulations  in  piocnnng  boats,  and  if 
Bucb  had  appeared — which  they  did  not — in  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mis^ioD,  duo  allowance  would  have  been  made.  With  the  knowledge,  however, 
which  we  have  as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  steamboat  intcreste,  the  abundance  of 
suitable  steamers  out  of  employment,  and  the  high  prices  paid,  we  cannot  with* 
stand  the  conviction  that  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  officer*  named,  were  marked  by  looseoese  and  improvidence. 

The  plan  of  chartering  steamers  and  of  supplying  them  with  crews  and  sub- 
sistence by  the  government,  with  a  continuance  of  the  entire  expenditure  whether 
the  boat  was  in  active  service  or  not,  could  not  but  lead  to  abuses,  and  prove  « 
most  costly  system  of  transportation.  The  rough  handling,  too,  to  which  boats 
with  officers  and  crews  furnished  by  the  government  ore  almost  invariably  sub- 
jected, lays  a  foundationfor  claims  for  damages,  which  we  have  generally  found 
Buetained  by  strong  proof.  We  have  not  deemed  it  within  the  scope  of  our 
~  wers  to  consider  this  class  of  claims,  but  many  of  them,  very  heavy  in  amount, 

ive  been  brought  before  ns,  and  in  connexion  with  other  issues  the  testimony 
in  their  support  has  been  heard.  Their  number  and  amonnt  satisfy  us  that  this 
system  of  chartering  boats  should  at  once  be  abandoned.  AAec  carefully  compar- 
ing and  weighing  the  testimony  ofiered,  some  of  these  claims  were  allowed  in  full, 
uid  upon  others  deductions  were  made.  It  is  believed  that  a  rigid  onalyBis  of 
the  evidence  will  show  that  if,  in  our  decisions  upon  these  complicated  and 
severely  contested  issues,  we  have  not  reached,  the  point  of  exact  justice,  we 
have  made  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it.  We  have  deemed  it  safest  to 
occupy  somewhat  middle  ground  between  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  who  deposed  on  behalf  of  the  government  on  the  one  side  and 
of  the  claimants  on  the  other. 

Railroad  transportation  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commission.  As  a 
preliminary  measure,  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hall,  of  Chicago, 
(two  intelligent  exports  in  railroad  affairs,)  was  secured  in  the  examination  of 
all  the  claims  of  this  class  which  had  been  filed.  They  made  their  reports  of 
the  results  of  their  investigationa,  and  gave  their  testimony  In  detail  in  presence 
of  the  claimants.  It  appeared  in  this  connexion  that  the  commanding  general 
of  the  department  hod  created  a  new  office,  that  of  "  superintendent  of  railroad 
transportation,"  to  which  he  hod  appointed  a  person  named  E.  H.  Castle.  This 
officer  appeared  before  the  commission  and  exhibited  his  letter  of  appointment 
from  General  Fremont,  which  assigned  him  the  pay  of  a  colonel  IN  thb  ahmy. 
He  issued  a  tabular  statement  fixing  the  rates  tor  the  transportation  of  supplies 
and  troops,  which  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  evidence  as  the  "  Castle  circular." 
Had  the  rates  thus  established  been  considered  as  maximume,  and  competition 
been  invited,  It  is  believed  that  railroad  service  could  have  been  obtained  at  a 
saving  to  the  United  States  of  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  testimony 
of  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  railroads  concurred  in  stating  that  the  rates  of 
the  "circular"  for  ireight  were  materially  higher  than  their  ordinary  charges. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subject  were  found  in  the  officers  of 
railroad  companies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  appears  that  these  roads  occupy 
unfavorable  locations,  have  been  constructed  with  heavy  grades,  and  at  a  very 
great  expense,  as  compared  with  the  prairie  roads  which  run  eastward.  Ther« 
is  found  at  present  an  additional  ground  for  their  demanding  increased  rates  in 
the  fact  that  laif^  pordoos  of  their  tracks  have  been  torn  up  and  tb«r  culverts 
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Kod  bridges  deBtroy«d  by  tbe  progreea  of  tbe  war,  wbich  on  tbe  part  of  the 
rebels  seems  to  delight  in  expendiog  its  fiiry  npon  all  that  is  grand  and  OBeful 
in  tbe  internal  improvements  of  our  conntry. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  rates  for  passengers,  (two  cents  each  pet  mile,) 
when  applied  to  large  bodies  of  men,  were  so  very  profitable  as  to  crcat«  great 
competition  amongst  tbe  agents  of  railroads,  and  it  is  painfril  to  add  that  com- 
manders  of  regiments  and  others  have  received  large  sams  for  giving  preference 
to  certain  roada  in  the  transportation  of  troops.  Under  these  influences  Kpr 
meats  have  been  carried  out  of  tbeir  way  and  transported  by  circaitons  rontfs, 
thus  involving  the  government  in  a  heavy  increase  of  expenditure,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  shameless  spectacle  of  official  and  personal  demoralization.  The  veiy 
intelligent  receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  railroad  (Hr.  Robb) 
deposed  before  the  commissioners  that  if  the  government  would  give  to  that 
road  the  business  that  naturally  and  properly  belonged  to  it,  as  the  most  direct 
route  between  given  points,  he  would  carry  troops  at  one  cent  each  per  mile, 
and  could  do  so  profitably.  Since  the  change  of  administration  in  this  depart- 
ment and  the  removal  of  Superintendent  Castle — who  naturally  enough  appears 
to  be  a  favorite  with  railroad  companies— contracts  have  been  readily  made 
with  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  transportation  of  troops  at  one  and 
a  third  cent  each  per  mile,  and  similar  arrangements  could  readily  have  beea 
made  before. 

Contracts  for  transporting  troops,  when  made  by  a  quartermaster  or  other 
officer  having  command  of  them,  have  been  recognised  by  us  under  positive  in- 
structions from  the  War  Department.  In  other  cases  east  of  the  Hiseissip[R 
we  have  treated  the  rates  in  the  "circular"  as  maximums,  and  have  allowed  two 
cents  per  mile  only  when  the  body  of  troops  moved  together  fell  short  of  one 
hundred.  For  hoilies  of  between  one  hundred  and  five  hundred,  one  and  a  half 
cent  per  mile  was  allowed,  and  one  and  one-third  cent  per  mile  for  large  nnm- 
bers.  This  is  a  very  liberal  compensation,  and  is  more  than  would  be  demanded 
under  competition  for  troops  transported  in  regiments.  We  leam  that  eastern 
railroads,  generallv  prosperous  and  strong,  have  been  paid  at  the  fiill  rates  of 
the  "  Castle  circular,"  and  that  some  of  them,  availing  themselves  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  befallen  other  roads,  have,  through  tbe  monopoly  of  trant- 
portation  thus  temporarily  secured,  realised  the  must  enormous  profits  from  the 
government. 

It  is  a  subject  of  universal  complaint  with  western  railroads — which  are  gene- 
rally in  debt  and  struggling  with  embarrasamentB  unhnown  in  the  east — that 
while  those  of  the  east  have  been  paid  their  earnings,  the  claims  of  those  of  the 
west  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  still  generally  remain  nneatisfied. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  if  tbe  government  would  insist  upon  just  term* 
in  the  east,  as  is  now  being  done  in  tbe  west,  they  wonld  be  at  once  acceded  to. 

Transportion  by  express  was  made  without  any  contract,  except  in  a  single 
instance,  for  a  small  deduction.  If  competition  had  been  solicited  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  service  the  saving  to  tbe  government  would  have  been  iramenBC,  for  this 
expensive  mode  of  conveyance  has  been  resorted  to  in  a  manner  and  to  on  extent 
hitherto  nnknown.  An  officer — Major  Oeoi^  E.  Waring,  who  is  a  relative  nf 
General  Fremont — bclon^ng  to  the  "  Fremont  Hussars,"  bad  his  two  horses 
and  servant,  with  chest  and  box,  sent  by  express  from  Washington  to  St.  Lonis, 
at  a  cost  to  tbe  government  of  S185,  and  General  Fremont  indorses  the  bill : 
"  This  bill  is  correct  and  ought  to  be  paid."  Heavy  ordnance,  tents,  and  other 
bnlky  supplies  have  come  by  express  from  eastern  cities  and  other  remote  points, 
for  most  of  which  no  pressing  necessity  appears  to  have  existed.  A  lot  of  am- 
bulances, 30  in  number — which  could  as  well  have  been  made  in  this  city— were 
orderedfromNew  York  at  S286  each,  including  the  medicinechest,  opera  ting  table, 
and  a  pair  of  litters  accompanying  them,  the  express  charge  on  each  of  which  was 
•76.    It  was  ascertained,  upon  investigation,  that  a  large  part  (rf  tbeM  cumbrous 
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and  costly  ebipmenta,  thongli  forwarded  hy  expresB  and  charged  for  as  such,  had 
come  through,  iiot  in  express,  but  in  ordinary  freight  time;  and  npon  all  Bach 
bills  a  coirespoadiug  redaction  was  made. 

The  entire  miintteement  of  the  railroad  service  on  the  part  of  those  who  rep- 
resented the  United  States  was,  daring  the  period  referred  to,  characterized  by 
mnch  improvidence  and  ottor  disregard  of  law.  Contracts  hare  been  heed- 
lessly, and  at  times  cormptly  made,  and  the  special  emergency  contemplated 
by  the  Anny  BegulatinnB,  and  which  might  have  excused  so  hnrried  and  im- 
provident a  mode  of  proceeding,  has  not  been  shown  to  have  existed.  No  in- 
stance baa  been  bronght  to  onr  notice  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
better  teirna  for  the  government  than  those  demanded.  Special  trains  have,  on 
more  thnn  one  occasion,  been  ordered,  at  great  expense,  when,  for  aught  that  is 
shown,  the  service  was  intended  solely  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
officer,  his  horaes,  and  servant.  Long  trains,  with  steam  np,  have  been  kept 
standing — in  one  instance  for  sixty  honrs— awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  ex- 
pected to  depart  from  a  point  remote  several  handreds  of  miles,  and  with  which, 
through  the  telegraph,  commnnications  could  have  been  had  every  boor  and 
moment.  Wc  seek  in  vain  in  snch  transactions  for  that  pBtriotic  spirit  which 
Tcgarde  the  war  throngh  which  we  are  passing  as  a  national  burden,  of  which 
all  should  cheerfully  bear  a  part.  On  the  contrary,  but  too  many  of  those  con- 
nected with  large  public  contracts,  and  with  furnishing  supplies  for  the  army, 
have  evidently  looked  upon  the  government  in  its  life-struggle  as  the  wrecker 
looks  npon  a  ship  wrestling  with  the  storm,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  snch  the 
thongbt  as  to  how  the  most  could  be  made  out  of  the  calamity  seems  to  have 
been  ever  uppermost.  We  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  would  not  embrace 
in  this  remark  the  numerous  class  of  very  small  claims  from  the  interior  for 
sapplies  of  various  kinds  furnished  our  troops.  They  are  uninfected  by  the 
ntTeuouB  rapacity  which  has  prevailed  elsewhere,  and  prove  that  the  country 
merchants,  farmen,  and  mechanics,  have  generally  dealt  nonestly  with  our  army, 
as  would  have  done  the  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  of  this  city 
had  not  the  inexorable  "  middle-man  "  policy  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
excluded  them  from  the  honor  of  a  direct  commerce  with  the  government  of 
their  country. 

The  extravagant  nee  of  the  telegraph  has  evidenced  the  usual  indifference  to 
expenditure.  At  an  early  day  it  was  seized  by  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
biUs  against  the  gDvemment  are  for  the  services  which  these  authorities  report 
to  have  been  pertbrmod.  No  attempt  was  made  to  baigain  with  the  companiea 
for  reasonable  rates,  nor  to  even  place  its  extensive  use  upon  a  footing  approach- 
ing, at  least,  that  occupied  by  the  "  associated  press."  The  rates  charged  to 
the  United  States  are  the  same  as  those  paid  hy  every  occasional  customer,  and 
tbe  amounts  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  of  this  depart- 
ment was  for  months  carried  on  through  this  expensive  medium.  Men  of  the 
highest  character  and  capabilities  in  connexion  with  telegraphing  were  examined 
before  the  commission  in  explanation  of  these  accounts,  and  their  testimony 
satisfied  us  that  they  could  not  be  disallowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  correction  of  these  abuses  must 
come  from  the  department  at  Washington,  and  its  effectiveness  will,  after  the 
almost  precautions  have  been  taken,  depend  mnch  upon  the  pertonnd  of  those 
cbai^^  with  the  military  operations  of  the  country. 

Claims  for  army  clothing  occupied  many  days  in  their  examination.  Some  of 
them  were  found  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  but  the  largest  in  number  and  amount 
proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  extravagant.  Among  the  largest  dealers  with  the 
qoartcnnaeter's  department  in  this  class  of  supplies  were  Child,  Pratt  &  Fox, 
K.  Keiler  &  Co.,  and  S.  P.  Brady.  The  two  former  do  business  in  this  city. 
SLod  the  third  in  Detroit. 

As  a  preliminary  measare  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  obtun  noflsession  of 
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Buch  of  tlie  books  and  papers  of  the  partieB  relatiiig  to  these  transactions  u 
veK  within  our  reach,  and  by  order  of  Major  General  Halleck  (to  whose  cotu- 
tciiy  and  promptness  the  commission  feel  frreatly  indebted)  the  books  and  papers 
of  Child,  Pratt  &  Fox  and  R.  Keiler  k  Co.  were  seized  and  brought  before  ns. 
An  intelligent  expert  (Mr.  Hopkins)  was  engaged  to  examine  and  compare  ibe 
pnrchaseis  of  those  firms  with  their  aalcB  to  the  government  His  teatimony, 
'  showing  the  result  of  his  labors,  waa  given  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  and 
subjected  to  their  cross-exam ination,  and  proved  that  the  profits  charged  were 
far  beyond  our  previous  calculations. 

Child,  Pratt  k  Fox  are  wholesale  hardware  merchants  in  this  city.  The 
aggregate  of  their  bills  filed  was  about  8494,481  81,  of  which  the  larger  part 
was  for  articles  not  in  their  line  of  business.  Had  their  transactions  with  the 
government  in  this  department  been  confined  to  their  legitimate  trade,  there 
vonld  have  been  bat  little  cause  for  scrutiny.  It  appears,  however,  that  they 
furnished  almost  every  description  of  supplies  for  the  army,  and  at  very  heavy 
profits.  The  commission  regarded  their  sale  of  hardware  aa  legitimate,  but  m 
other  supplies  they  were  treated  as  "  middle  men,"  who  had  no  more  right  to 
profits  on  their  purchases  from  others  for  the  government  than  the  qnartermaetei 
himself. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  testimony,  the  accounts  of  the  house  were  ad- 
jnsted  on  the  following  bosia : 

First.  On  all  hardware  (iu  their  line  of  business)  ten  per  cent,  advance  wu 
allowed  for  expenses,  and  25  per  cent,  on  costs  and  expenses  for  profits. 

Sitcond.  Uu  all  goods  bought  by  them  in  St.  Louis,  {except  hardware  in  their 
line,)  no  advance  on  coat  allowed. 

Third.  On  clothiug,  canteens,  knapsacks,  army  caps,  kc,  bought  eastward, 
ten  per  cent. 

Fourth.  On  cavalry  equipments  bought  by  them  in  Chicago,  five  per  cent, 
advance  ;  on  same,  bought  iu  New  York  or  Boston,  ten  per  cenL— The  per  cent 
allowed  on  the  three  laBt  named  clasecs  of  purchases  being  intended  to  cover  all 
nece!<Hary  eicpensca  incurred  Dp  to  their  delivery  at  Saint  Louie. 

It  is  proved  that  offers  were  made  by  the  merchants  and  manufactnrers  of 
St.  Louis  to  I'umigh  to  the  government  at  fuir  rates  all  eopplies  not  in  the  line 
of  Child,  Pratt  k  Fox — which  the  latter  famished — but  their  offers  were  re- 
jected, and  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  Child.  Pratt  &  Fox  in  order  that  tie 
latter  might  receive  the  profit  they  have  charged,  but  which  we  have  diaallowed. 
Material  dednctiona  were  in  consequence  made  from  the  amonnt  of  the«e 
vouchers.  Their  claims,  when  presented  in  the  name  of  their  assignees,  were 
disposed  of  on  the  principles  already  diacoeeed  and  stated. 

Besides  the  advantage  to  the  goverrunent  from  the  large  snm  thus  luived,  the 
action  of  the  commisBion  will  no  doubt  exert  a  strong  infineoce  in  restoring  the 
commerce  in  army  supplies  to  its  former  and  proper  channels.  Of  the  "middlf 
men,"  who  formed  a  perfect  cordon  around  the  qoartennaster's  deportment. 
Child,  Pratt  &  Fox  were  the  most  prominent  and  the  largest  recipients  of  the 
favors  so  prodigally  dispensed.  Why  it  was  so  a  moment's  glance  at  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  parties  will  sufficiently  show.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
late  administration  McKinstry  was  found  to  be,  by  appointment  of  Secretary 
Floyd,  quartermaster  in  this  city,  and  an  order  was  issued  removing  him  and 
appointing  Colonel  Crosman  in  his  place.  The  latter  is  a  gentleman  of  known 
parity  of  life,  and  of  high  reputation  as  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  It  was 
not  considered  by  Child,  Pratt  &  Fox  that  he  wonld  be  an  available  man,  and 
hence  an  apped,  through  appropriate  instrumentalities,  was  made  by  them  to 
the  then  incoming  adminietration  to  displace  Crosman  and  restore  KcKinstry. 
How  they  succeeded,  and  how  exultant  they  were  in  their  success,  will  be  made 
manifest  from  the  following  letter  addressed  by  £.  M.  Fox  £rom  Washington  to 
his  firm  in  Sl  Louis,  the  7th  JUarch,  1861 : 
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"Washinoton,  March  7, 1B61. 

"P.  A.  C.  dospatcli  received  and  answered  to  the  mnjor  this  day.  Blair  ia  a 
trump;  he  went  to  Cameron  with  me  aa  soon  flfl  he  wrb  confinned,  and  I  heard 
Cameron  pTomiee  to  revoke  the  order,  and  retain  the  major  aseiBtant  quarter- 
master  in  chief,  and  assign  him  to  duty  according  to  brevet  rank. 

"Crosman  iB  a  dtad  eock.  Yon  can  bet ;  I  am  bonnd  to  follow  him  np  close, 
and  have  the  nail  clinched.  There  it  not  the  least  doubt,  yet  I  am  going  to 
have  it  done  before  I  retam.  Holt  holds  over  antil  Tuesday  next,  then  the 
order  will  be  made. 

"  I  have  got  draft  of  Qerrish  on  Pike's  Peak  Express  Company  for  81,200, 
which  will  be  paid  in  four  mouths,  which  Bussell  &  Monroe  Bay  will  be  certain 
to  be  paid.  Will  meet  Hooper  again  at  New  York  on  Monday,  and  hope  to  get 
an  acceptance  that  I  can  use,  or  the  money.  I  am  tired ;  have  walked  a  thous- 
and miles ;  don't  have  time  to  go  anywhere,  and  still  going  all  the  time  watch- 
ing the  points. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"B.  W.  FOX. 

"  Mesera.  C.  P.  &  F." 

The  italics  are  the  writer's.  The  original  letter  was  placed  in  onr  hands,  and 
is  now  furnished  under  an  impression  that  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  animus 
and  probable  foresight  of  Child,  Pratt  &  Fox,  and  their  asBociates,  in  their  plans 
and  struggles  to  retain  McKiuetry  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  office  in  this 
city.  In  their  vigilance  in  "watchiup  the  points,"  and  their  zeal  in  preparing 
this  field  of  labor  tor  their  friend,  they  did  not  at  all  overeetimate  its  fertility 
and  subsequent  productiveness  for  themselves. 

R.  Keiler  &  Co.  are  retail  clothiers,   but  they  were  also  favored  by  the 

Suartermaster  with  ezteuBive  orders  for  goods  out  of  their  line.  On  scrutinizing 
leir  books  and  papers  it  was  ascertained  that  they  purchased  la]^ly  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  this  city,  tmd  sold  the  goods  at  once,  at  most  extravagant  profits,  to 
the  government.  The  quartermaster,  had  he  dischai^ed  his  dnty,  would  have 
pmchased  the  same  goods  from  the  same  or  other  parties,  and  thus  have  snved  to 
the  government  the  heavy  advance  charged  upon  them.  But  this  would  not 
have  pnt  money  into  the  purse  of  theee  middle  men.  The  credit  of  this  firm 
was  evidently,  at  one  time,  somewhat  doubtful;  since  on  some  occasions  they 
found  it  difficult  to  buy  goods  except  for  cash.  One  ingenious  method  of  filling 
orders  was  sncceesfully  resorted  to :  A  large  purchase  was  made  in  Cincinnati, 
under  an  agreement  to  pay  cash  for  the  goods  on  their  larrival  here  the  sellera 
forwarded  the  goods  by  Adams's  Express  Company,  with  instructions  to  collect 
freight  and  amount  of  invoice  before  delivery.  When  the  goods  reached  their 
destination  no  money  conld  be  obtained;  McKiustry,  however,  (then  provost 
marshal,)  came  to  the  relief  of  his  friends,  and  sent  a  mcBsage  to  the  Express 
Company  that  if  the  goods  were  not  instantly  Bent  up  they  would  be  seized  as 
a  "military  nocesaity."  Martial  law  then  prevailed,  and  few  were  bold  enough 
to  trifle  with  the  orders  of  the  provost  marshal.  The  goods  were,  of  course, 
surrendered,  and  at  once  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  customary  large 
profit  on  their  coat.  R.  Keiler  &  Co.  received  regular  Touchers  for  this  amount, 
and  handed  certain  other  vouchers  to  the  Expreas  Company  for  poyment,  from 
which,  under  the  decision  of  the  commisBioners,  deductions  have  been  made. 
Thus  the  government  and  the  Cincinnati  merchanta,  who  should  have  been 
permitted  to  deal  directly  with  each  other,  have  been  alike  made  to  sufTcr 
through  theae  illegal  and  fraudulent  factors  tbmet  by  military  power  between 

It  may  he  proper  to  state  that  Adams's  Express  Company  filed  with  the 
GoromiBsioners  a  number  of  vouchers  issued  to  Keiler  &  Co. ;  and  aAer  dednc- 
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tiona  hed  been  ordered  npon  them,  they  desired  «  rehearine,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  compelled  by  McKinetiy  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence accepted  from  KeOer  &  Co.  these  vouchers  in  payment.  We  were  Mt- 
iefled,  in  the  first  place,  that  their  principals  (the  Cincinnati  merchants)  had  m- 
seated  to  the  act  of  the  company  in  receiving  these  vouchere ;  second,  hy  doing 
80,  they  had  elected  to  accept  this  form  of  satisfaction  from  ^eir  customera  and 
debtors,  (Keiler  &  Co.,)  in  preference  to  looking  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  indemnity.  It  is  also  true  that  while  military  constraint  was  esercised 
in  obliging  the  delivery  of  the  first  lot  of  goods,  the  subsequent  ehipmenU  were 
mndc  with  the  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred,  and  wonld  probably  oecnt 
again  if  necessary,  and  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  in  law,  as  they  were  in  fact, 
Tolnutary  consignments. 

Among  the  most  marked  of  the  "  middle  men  "  was  S.  P.  Brady,  a  commis- 
sion and  forwarding  merchant  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  had  uo  business  coo- 
nextone  in  St.  Iiouis,  but  was  an  old  friend  and  favorite  of  McKinetry.  He 
repaired  here  from  Detroit,  and  was  engaged  eitcneivcly  in  supplying  army 
goods  nnder  the  requisition  of  the  quartermast«r ;  furnishing  cavalry  boot(^ 
shoes,  blouses,  t«nts,  cups,  caps,  socks,  hats,  drawers,  blankets,  canteens,  shirts, 
drilling,  knapsacks,  pacK  saddles,  and  overcoats.  He  was  wholly  a  "  middle 
man,"  not  being  a  dealer  in  any  of  the  articles  furnished  by  him  to  the  govern- 
ment. We  allowed  him  no  profit  whatever.  For  articles  purchased  in  St. 
Louie,  he  was  allowed  the  cost  of  the  articles  to  him,  and  ten  per  cent,  wm 
added  to  the  cost  price  in  New  York,  five  per  cent,  to  the  cost  price  in  Detroit, 
and  three  per  cent,  to  the  cost  price  in  Cincinnati,  which  allowances  were  simply 
intended  to  cover  expenses.  His  dealings  with  the  government  were  very  l^e 
both  before  and  since  the  14th  October ;  hut  he  presented  vouchers  for  only 
8108,190  47,  the  amount  of  deductions  from  which  were  <14,S01. 

The  profits  which  Mr.  Brady  did  realize  and  expected  to  realize  from  the 
government  can  be  appreciated,  when  it  is  stated  that  his  man  of  bueinew. 
(Mandtebaum,)  also  from  Detroit,  located  here,  while  these  transactions  wne 

foing  on,  charged  for  his  services  81,000  per  month,  as  he  deposed  before  ns. 
t  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Drady  to  state  that  the  percentages  charged  by  him  to 
the  government  were  much  more  moderate  than  those  of  any  other  middle  min 
that  came  under  our  notice. 

The  sales  of  these  three  particfl.  Child,  Pratt  &  Fox,  R.  Kdler  k  Co..  and 
Brady,  to  ^e  United  States  dnring  six  months  previous  to  the  14th  of  October. 
1861,  could  not  have  amounted  to  much  less  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  It.  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  since  that  date  they  have  furnished  enp- 
pliea  to  the  quartermaster's  department  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  at  appa- 
rently the  same  high  prices. 

In  order  to  carry  on  these  extensive  operations  it  became  necessary  for  tbf 
pariies  to  realize  money  by  the  sale  of  vouchers.  Hence  a  large  number  of  the 
claims  are  presented  by  their  assignees.  The  commissioners  have  protected,  i^ 
far  as  possinle,  these  innocent  thwl  parties,  but  whore  they  had  no  means  ti 
obliging  the  assignor  to  disgoi^  directly  from  other  sources  the  full  amonni 
fraudulently  obtained  from  government,  it  was  held  to  be  just  to  assess  tb« 
deficit  pro  rata  from  the  claims  filed  by  the  assignees. 

It  was  in  proof  that  repeated  tenders  had  been  made  by  mannfactume  and 
dealers  in  many  descriptions  of  supplies,  but  in  no  instance  were  they  acceptrd 
by  Quartermaster  McKinstry.  The  parties  desirous  of  selling  were  obliged  ti> 
resort  to  the  Eavorite  "middle  men,"  who  bought  at  the  lowest  possible  priee,ai)d 
sold  to  the  government  at  the  highest.  The  injury  done  to  the  United  Slates 
by  the  irregular  and  unscrupulous  mode  of  conducting  purchases  in  the  qnaiter 
master's  department  in  this  city  has  not  been  confined  to  the  pecuniary  loesH 
susbuned.  The  faith  of  this  community  in  government  voncheia  {as  tbey  are 
familiarly  termed)  was  at  one  time  tinboundedi  and  any  amount  of  money  cooJd 
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previously  have  been  raised  npon  them.  The  diecloBureB  recently  mnde  have 
inspiied  aiBtrnst  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  nego- 
tiate any  claim  unless  at  a.  serious  disconnt.  The  credit  and  the  purse  of  .Uie 
conntry  have  alike  suffered. 

On  the  24th  day  of  August,  1861,  a  written  offer  was  made  to  General  Fre- 
mont by  one  Theodore  Adams,  n  returned  Califomian,  for  the  building  of  thirty- 
eight  mortar  boats,  at  $8,2B0  each.  The  proposal  contained  all  the  aeccssary 
Hieufications  for  the  worit,  and  was  at  once  accepted  in  writing  by  the  general. 
There  was  no  advertisement,  nor  any  opportunity  whatsoever  afforded  to  the 
boatboilders  or  other  mechanics  of  this  city  to  submit  propositions.  No  inquiry 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  boats  should 
cost,  or  whether  they  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  proposed  by  their 
construction.  Undoubtedly  the  mechanics  of  St.  Louis,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  compete  for  this  heavy  job,  would  have  ofiered  to  construct  the  boats  at  a  far 
lower  price,  and  would  have  found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  It  is  known  that  the 
bnsinees  of  the  country  had  been  deranged  and  well  nigh  suspended  in  the  west 
by  our  unhappy  civil  commotions;  that  MiBSOuri  had  been  especially  scourged 
by  the  ravages  of  the  rebel  marauders,  and  that  for  want  of  employment  the 
GOjdition  of  the  mechanics  of  St.  Louis  wax  in  every  way  deplorable.  Why 
nnder  these  circumatances  this  gigantic  contract,  amounting  to  S313,d00,  and 
{mm  which  extravagant  profits  were  to  be  derived,  was  thus  without  notice 
pven  to  a  stranger,  and  the  St.  Lonia  builders  cut  off  from  the  slightest  share  in 
it,  is  a  qneetion  which  arises  out  of  the  facts,  and  to  which  we  are  obliged  to 
listen,  thongh  we  may  be  unable  to  make  to  it  any  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  many  of  the  St.  Louis  mechanics  were,  in  fact,  employed  by 
this  returned  Galiforaian  in  building  the  boats.  They  were  entitled,  not  mersly 
to  the  work,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  it  on  fair  terms,  as  they  certainly  were, 
but  to  the  profits  on  it  also;  and  there  woe  a  third  party,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  was  entitled  to  what  is  more  valuable  than  either  the  work 
or  its  profits,  and  that  is,  justice  and  fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  its  own 
officers. 

Mr.  Adams  is  not  a.  boat-builder,  and  is  understood  to  be  without  capital.  As 
these  boats  were  entirely  experimental,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  under 
any  other  course  of  administration  one,  or  a  few  of  them  at  most,  would  have 
been  finished  and  subjected  to  proper  tests  before  incurring  the  vast  expcndi- 
tnre  which  the  completion  of  the  whole  must  involve,  No  such  precaution, 
however,  was  taken,  and  the  boats  were  all  built,  and  delivered,  and  accepted 
together      There  are  probably  many  more  of  them  than  are  needed,  and,  while 


it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  may,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will, 
prove  efficient  in  the  warfare  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  artillery  officer 
who  superintended  the  trial  to  which  one  of  them  was  subjected  8tat«d  to  the 
commission  that  the  iron  sheeting  which  snrrounds  the  boat  as  an  armature,  and 
which  coat  for  the  whole  at  least  8^9,140,  proved  to  be  not  only  useless,  but  an 
incumbrance,  and  would  have  to  be  removed.  This  loss,  should  it  occur,  as  it 
b  uiticipated,  could  easily  have  been  saved  to  the  government  by  ezperiments 
at  an  earlier  day. 

These  boats  are  little  more  than  piles  of  logs  securely  pinned  together,  and 
provided  with  a  deck  or  floor,  a  small  chamber  for  magazine,  and  an  iron  sheet- 
ing six  or  seveu  feet  high  running  entirely  around,  and  intended  aa  a  protection 
from  mnsketry.  Their  construction  ia  of  the  simplest  and  tho  work  npon  them 
of  the  coarsest  character. 

Two  experienced  and  intelligent  boat  and  engine  buOders,  under  the  direction 

of  the  commission,  examined  them  while  lying  ttt  the  wharf  of  this  city,  and 

after  carefully  measuring  the  wood  and  iron  materials,  and  ascertaining  their 

value  and  that  of  the  labor  upon  them,  they  reported  the  boats  worth  94,756  02 

H.E..D«,.94_2  ..,„„,G008lc 
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each.  TLeir  reports,  wliich  tbey  verified  under  oath  end  thorough  e 
untion  before  the  commisdion,  were  in  detail,  ebowing  minutely  the  «nonnl  of 
each  kind  of  materials,  its  Talne,  and  the  worth  of  the  work  perfonned  upon 
them.  To  this  estimate  muet  be  added  $10  for  under  valuation  of  cautaa  and 
windlass,  and  $161  22  for  anchors,  chains,  sweeps,  and  hlockaj  which  give 
$4,027  24. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  are  men  of  the  highest  character  Ibr  probity  and  for 
intelligence  in  their  respective  pnrsnits.  One  of  them,  Samuel  Gaty,  has  Ix«d 
in  the  foundery  and  machine  business  in  this  city  for  forty  yeaie  ;  xod  the  other, 
John  T).  Daggett,  has  been  a  boat-builder  here  for  twenty-five  years.  Complete' 
confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  estimate  which  tbey  have  submitted  as  to  the 
cost  of  work  and  materials. 

These  witnesses,  without  urging  it,  suggest  a  profit  to  Adams  of  twen^  per 
cent.,  which  they  say  would  be  a  liberal  compeusation.  Had  he  built  ooe,  two, 
or  three  boats,  it  would  have  been  liberal ;  bnt  when  the  contract  is  for  thirty- 
eight  bouts,  to  be  built  together,  such  a  profit  becomes  exorbitant.  It  would 
give  him  S37,44S  24  for  his  personal  supervision  of  the  work  for  between  three 
and  four  months.  This  will  appear  the  more  extravagant  when  it  ia  stated  that 
during  the  same  period  of  timene  was  superintending  the  building  and  repvi- 
iug  of  other  boats  at  St.  Ixiuis  for  the  government,  from  which  he  realized  large 
profits.  We  have,  therefore,  allowed  Gaty  and  Daggett's  estimate  of  the  mate- 
rials and  labor,  with  the  slight  addition  mentioned  lor  articles  omitted  and  tea 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  whole — being  $5,419  98  for  each  boat,  or  $203,959  24  f.ir 
the  whole.  This  will  protect  the  government  from  a  loss  of  $107,541,  and  will 
secure  to  Adams  for  his  superintendence  of  the  constmctnte  of  the  boats  a  oom- 
pensatiou  of  $18,7S4. 

Two  other  witnesses  who  saw  the  boats  at  Cairo  valued  them  higher,  bm 
said  that  mechanics  of  this  city  would  have  built  them  at  $6,000  each,  and  that 
it  would  haye  beeu  a  good  Job  for  them.  It  is  probable  in  this  they  set  down 
the  profita  of  the  mechanics  at  twenty  per  cent.,  which  in  so  large  a  contract  ii 
utterly  unreasonable.  These  witnesses  did  not  make  the  strict  examination  aad 
meaaurement  which  were  made  by  Gaty  and  Daggett,  and  their  testimonv  in  ni> 
point  impressed  us  as  to  be  compared  ia  its  reliability  with  theirs,  ft  e  hare 
not  hesitated,  therefore,  to  make  that  of  the  latter,  modified  only  in  the  rate  of 
profit,  the  basis  of  our  Judgment  upon  the  claim. 

In  connexion  with  the  erection  ot  the  Benton  barracks,  in  the  Bnbnrbe  of  \bat 
city,  a  variety  of  claims  wcrc  presented.  These  buildings  were  commnic^  in 
August  of  last  year,  and  beforo  its  close  they  wero  nearly  completed,  at  a  coel  «i 
over  810$,000.  In  this  calculation  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  occnpaDCT 
of  the  site,  nor  for  the  use  of  the  extensive  sheds  and  houses  in  the  fair  groDDd" 
adjoining  the  barracke. 

The  contract  for  the  roofing  of  the  barracks  was  proved  to  have  been  tainted 
with  fraud.  Cotnpetitiou  was  sought  through  advertisement,  and  proposals  w^n- 
regularly  filed.  The  bidders  testified,  however,  that  on  consultation  with  tht 
government  architect  (A.  B.  Ogdcn)  he  suggested  that  a  bonus  of  from  25  i<> 
50  cents  per  square  should  be  added  to  the  bids  for  bis  individual  ben^l-  Id 
two  instances  it  was  shown  that  draAa  on  Quartermaster  McKinstry  had  bwo 
given  for  Ogden'e  sharo  of  the  profits,  amounting,  in  one  case,  to  8700,  and  in 
the  other  to  $1,400;  but  as  neither  of  these  parties  succeeded  in  getting  ibi- 
contract,  the  drafts  remain  unpaid,  and  the  architect  lost  the  bonus,  of  which  br 
had  propnred  to  swindle  the  government,  in  whose  service  he  was.  While  hr 
had  Ids  plan  and  his  favorite,  Quartcrmaater  McKinstry  had  also  hie,  and  in  tbt- 
unequal  contest  between  them  the  quartermaster  had  an  easy  triumph. 

It  was  proved  that  experienced  and  responsible  roofers  had  proposed  for  tbi' 
work  at  S2  50  and  £2  75  per  square  ;  yet,  as  if  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  ad- 
vertisement under  which  these  oilers  had  been  made,  McKinstiy  awarded  tin- 
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eoDtiact  to  a  Mr.  Thomaon  At  93  fiO.  It  did  not  appear  that  this  person  had 
any  knowledge  of  roofing,  but,  for  reaBone  which  may  be  conjectured,  he  did  not 
find  the  lower  bids  of  those  who  had  thie  knowledge  at  all  in  hie  way.  The 
cratract  was  lai^,  and  the  victory  was  anything  bnt  a  barren  one,  which  this 
favorite  of  the  quartermaster  gained  over  the  Bimple-minded  mechanics  who  had 
honestly  made  their  proposaJB.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  brands  which  our 
investigations  have  brought  to  light  nothing  more  ehamcless  than  this  has  ap- 
peared.    It  is  perfectly  naked,  in  the  hideoueness  of  its  profligacy. 

Notwithstanding  that  martial  law  had  been  declared,  and  the  freedom  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  had  suffered  great  repression  from  the  presence  of  the  stem  power  which 
had  thus  announced  itself,  the  indignation  excited  among  the  mechanica  waa  such 
that  the  coudnct  of  the  quartennaster,  and  especially  of  his  architect,  was  freely 
spoken  of.  Among  the  persona  who  ventured  to  speak  of  the  transaction  as  it 
occurred  waa  a  Mr,  Pond,  who  waa  interested  with  his  son-in-law  (Mr,  Clapp) 
m  a  bid  for  the  roofing  made  by  the  latter.  When  his  words  were  carried  to 
the  ears  of  Qnar  term  aster  McKinstry — then  Provost  Marshal — he  sent  a  sum- 
mons ordering  him  to  appear  before  him ;  and  upon  his  doing  so,  and  admitting 
that  he  had  derived  his  information  from  Olapp,  a  file  of  soldiers  was  ordered  to 
arrest  the  latter,  and  to  conduct  him  into  Provost  Marshal  McKinstry's  prea- 
Mice.  What  occurred  then  and  immediately  before  we  present  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Pond,  who  waa  present  as  one  of  the  accused,  and  gave  his  testimony 
before  us  under  oath. 

TESTIMOW. 

"  Claimjbr  roofing  Ben/ox  harraeka. 

"Chablbs  H.  Pond  ewom; 

"  I  got  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  McKinstry's  office  to  come  to  his  office. 
This  waa  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I  did  not  go  that  afternoon,  and  ivheu  I 
got  home  my  wife  told  me  that  a  gentleman  had  been  there,  and  ordered  me  to 
appear  before  McKinstry  at  hifl  house  that  night  at  seven  o'clock.  I  went  there 
precisely  at  seven,  and  the  servant  girl  told  me  that  McKingtry  had  been  gone 
a  half  an  hour,  and  would  not  be  in  before  eleven.  The  next  morning  I  found 
him  ui  the  street,  and  he  told  me  to  come  U>  his  office ;  that  he  did  not  do  busi- 
ness out  in  the  street.  I  went  to  his  office,  and  handed  him  the  little  summons 
lie  sent  me.  He  said,  '  Yes,  you  have  been  reporting  about  this  city  that  I  or 
niy  agents  have  been  swindling  the  government.'  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Clapp, 
my  son-in-law,  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  take  a  contract 
vilh  him  for  pntting  ou  the  roofing  on  Benton  barracks  ;  that  I  told  Clapp  that 
I  would,  if  everythmg  waa  all  right ;  tliat  Clapp  said  he  would  give  me  one- 
third  of  the  profits,  provided  I  would  take  hold  with  hjm  ;  that  there  was  nothing 
more  said  at  that  titne  between  Ulapp  and  me ;  that  the  next  day  Clapp  met  me, 
rtud  said,  '  I  think  I  shall  get  that  contract,'  and  I  asked  him  why.  Says  he, 
'  I  have  given  Mr.  Ogden,  Mr.  McKinatrj-'s  aeent,  a  draft  in  favor  of  P.  L. 
Bierce  for  1700.'  Then  I  told  Clapp  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  if  that  was  the  case.  McKinslry  says,  'Did  Clapp  teU  you  that!" 
1  said,  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Well,  you  shall  prove  it,  or,  by  God,  I  will  send  you 
down  to  the  arsenal  or  Cairo,  (I  can't  say  which,]  and  put  yon  on  bread  and 
water.'  I  said,  '  8end  for  Clapp ;'  and  he  spoke  to  Selover  or  some  other 
person  present :  '  Have  him  arrested  and  brought  in  here  forthwith.'  They  went 
'lut  with  an  armed  posse,  and  brought  Clapp  in  in  a  few  minutes.  Bays  I, 
'  Mr.  Clapp,  did  you  not  tell  mc  thai  yon  agn^ed  to  give  Ogden  8700  to  gel 
this  contract  for  yon  V  Snys  McKinstiy,  '  Stop  !  by  God,  I  am  lawyer  enough 
to  ask  that  question.'  Says  McKinnlry  to  Clapp,  '  Did  yon  give  Ogden  8500 
or  81  7'     Mr.  t'lapp  said, '  No.'     Then  says  McKinstry,  '  I  sentence  yoRi^^' 
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the  arsenal  for  five  days  on  bread  and  water.'  Says  Clapp,  '  Won't  yo«  Itt 
me  explain  V  •  No,'  Bays  McKinstry,  '  you  have  got  your  »entence,  or  yon 
may  take  anch  an  oath  as  I  will  write,'  or  words  amonnting  thereto.  8ay« 
Clapp,  '  I  gave  tbe  draft  to  Ogden,  and  that  Ogden  wrote  it,  and  he  copied  it' 
McKinstry  said  again,  ■  Ton  nave  got  your  sentence.'  I  then  hegged  McKin- 
stry to  Bend  for  Bierce,  and  he  did  send  for  him,  but  got  right  up  immediately 
out  of  his  chair  and  said,  '  The  court  is  adjonroed.' 

"  During  the  eonverSBtion,  while  Clapp  was  there,  McKinstry  got  right  op 
and  pasBcd  by  me,  and  says :  ■  By  Christ !  I  am  going  to  stop  the  people  of  this 
city  from  talking  about  this  quarteimaster  department  a  swindling.'  McKinstry 
asked  me,  during  the  conversat  on, '  if  I  had  reported  what  Clapp  told  me.'  '  I 
told  him  that  I  had  told  it  to  Bay.'  Thomson,  the  man  who  had  got  the  eat- 
tract  for  putting  on  the  rooiiug,  came  up,  and  be  whispered  or  spoke  so  low  to 
McKinstry  that  I  could  not  hear  him.  McKinstry  got  up  and  saya  to  me, '  I 
underntand  one  more  thing,  that  Clapp  refiued  to  take  the  oath,  and  I  ae&teiioe 
biro  to  fire  daya  more  at  the  arsenal  on  bread  and  water.'  " 

Robert  Campbell  and  John  Howe,  two  merchants  of  this  city,  were  there. 

Every  word  and  act  of  tbe  Provost  Marshal  and  Quartermaster  McKinstry, 
throughout  this  iuterview,  reeks  with  proofs  of  consciona  and  oTerwheImin| 
guilt.  The  scene  seems  scarcely  Americou.  It  suggests  a  barbaric  age  and 
Asiatic  iuatitutions.  No  Cadi  of  an  eastern  saltan,  with  the  bastinado  at  his 
beck,  could  have  been  more  cnaraoly  insulting  or  more  brutally  despotic  With 
the  ill-defiued  and  then  practically  almost  absolute  powers  of  tb<^  proToat  marshal 
to  silence  criticism  upon  his  administration  as  quartermaster,  it  may  be  saiely 
inferred  that  after  this  storm  of  passiou  and  profanity,  McKinstty,  for  a  time  at 
least,  had  rest,  and  that  tbe  paths  of  hia  middle  men,  like  his  own,  were  patlu 
of  "  plcaeantntss  and  peace." 

As  waa  to  have  been  expected,  the  contract,  thus  ftandalently  awarded,  was 
faitbleaalj  execut«d.  A  cheap  cement  was  employed,  and  iu  consequence  of  ill 
lack  of  adhesiTeaesa  the  aand  soon  began  to  wash  from  the  felting,  and  numerons 
leaks  appeared  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  Tbe  roof  is  in 
itself  inferior  and  infirm,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  dilapidated,  and  the  probability 
is,  that  uuleSB  thoroughly  repairea,  it  will  be  almost  Talaeless  before  tne  close  of 
the  present  year.  We  felt  tJiat  we  were  liberal  in  allowing  S2  50  per  square, 
for  which  price  undoubtedly  a  far  better  job  would  hare  beeu  done  by  one  of  the 
mechanics  making  proposes,  had  tbe  government  been  honestly  dealt  with. 

Among  the  curious  and  unexpected  claims  presented  waa  one  for  five  hundied 
tons  of  ice,  ordered  by  General  Fremont  to  be  sent  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefieisou 
City,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Tbe  purchase  and  shipment  were 
made  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  weather  was  becoming  cool,  and  when 
the  consequent  decline  iu  the  price  of  ice  offered  temptations  to  make  huge  in- 
veatments.  On  its  arrival  at  Jefieraon  City  there  conld  not  be  found  a  suitahk 
place  in  which  to  store  it — the  ice-boases  there  having  no  commensurate  capacity 
and  being  already  occupied.  But  a  small  part  of  it  was  used  by  the  troops,  the 
previous  supply  at  Jeflerson  City  being  sufficient.  Tbe  principal  part  mdted, 
and  probably  a  port  of  it  bus  passed  the  winter  in  a  solid  state.  As,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approach  of  winter,  the  purchase  waa  made  at  unusually  low  rate^ 
tne  commission  aiscovered  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  or  reducing  ihe 
claim. 

In  rents  of  buildings  for  barracks  and  hospitals  tbe  usual  arbitrary  course 
was  pursued.  They  were  rarely  occupied  under  any  agreement.  The  ueual 
course  seems  to  "have  been  to  give  an  abrupt  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  a  col- 
lege, a  theatre,  a  beer  garden,  a  race-course,  or  any  other  property  that  chanced 
to  attract  attention,  that  on  such  a  day  or  hour  it  woula  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States.  This  orientally  despotic  power  was  so  agreeable  to  the  tastes 
of  the  provost  marshal  and  quartermoater  that  he  rarely  condescended  to  relax 
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it  by  any  ench  Boothiajr  recognition  of  right  m  a  contract,  or  a  parley  even, 
woold  have  implied.  Billa  have  been  presented,  g«ierally  deroandiDg  very  high 
lents  for  theae  establishmenUi,  and  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  claim 
fordami^e«.  The  bills  we  have  reduced  to  a  proper  atandard.  It  became 
the  daty  of  the  conunission  to  reduce  or  allow  according  to  dieir  estimate, 
based  on  reliable  teniimony. 

Among  the  buildings  formally  leased  was  the  palatial  residence  of  Mrs.  Brant, 
a  relative,  by  marriage,  of  Qeneral  Fremont.  It  is  situated  on  Chonteau  avenue, 
in  this  city,  and  was  taken  for  "  headquarters  "  at  a  rent  of  86,000  per  annnm, 
payable  in  monthly  instalments.  The  lease,  which  bears  date  the  S5th  July, 
1861,  and  is  for  one  year,  describes  the  property  as  "one  three-story  marble 
honse  and  lot  of  ground,  togetAerwith  all  thejurnitttre,  riltcr  plate,  table  ware, 
kitehe*  tttentilf,  gtahh,  and  every  other  article  in  %*e  in  and  about  the  hotue." 
No  such  provision  as  tliis  has  been  made  for  any  major  general  in  onr  history. 
Tbe  contract  was  as  clearly  illegal  as  it  waa  cnlpably  extravagant.  The  bouse 
was  occupied  hy  General  Fremont  as  his  headquarters,  and  also  aa  hie  family 
residence,  and  several  rooms  in  the  extensive  establishment  were  assigned  to 
members  of  bis  staff.  It  was  proved  before  us  that  the  main  building,  out- 
hoosea  and  grounds,  were  worth  $3,000  per  annom.  We  determined  that  the 
remaining  83,000— or  at  that  rate — mnal  be  paid  by  those  that  used  and  en- 
joyed "the  iiimiture,  carpets,  silverware,  table  ware,  and  kitchen  ntensiis," 
It  BO  happened,  however,  that  the  rent  for  two  months  and  six  days  had  been 
paid  at  tne  rate  agreed  on  in  the  lease,  and  as  but  one-half  of  this  woa  for  the 
Donse  and  grounds,  the  remaining  half  (8556  47)  was  an  Illegal  payment,  and 
die  gOTcrament  was  entitled  to  reimbursement.  Mrs.  Brant  having  filed  a  claim 
for  two  months'  rent,  ending  the  first  of  November,  amounting  to  81,000,  we 
allowed  one-half  of  it,  being  for  the  rent  of  the  buildings  and  grotmds,  and 
utisfied  this  allowance  by  setting  off  against  it  the  previoua  payment  for  two 
months  and  six  days  of  "the  fdmiture,  carpets,  wares,  utensils,"  &c.,  &;c., 
which  left  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  government  of  856  47. 

When  Gieneral  Halleck  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  this  department 
be  at  once  took  rooms  appropriate  for  his  headqnarters,  and  directed  this  estab- 
lishment to  be  surrendered  to  Mrs.  Brant's  agent,  which  was  done. 

Among  the  claims  for  permanent  military  defences  in  this  department  wet« 
those  for  the  pontoon  bridge  thrown  across  the  Ohio  at  Faducoh.  Although  it 
proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless  to  the  government,  that  fact  could  not  be 
considered  in  determining  the  question  whether  the  merchants  and  mcchanica 
who  had  supplied  the  materials  and  labor  that  entered  into  it  should  be 
paid.  The  entire  cost  was  between  8120,000  and  8125,000.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  bills  had  been  paid,  and  the  remainder,  after  a  thorough  scrutiny, 
were  found  to  be  unt^nted  by  fraud  or  extravagance;  and  aa  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise  was  ascribable  not  to  the  claimants  but  to  the  folly  which 
planned  it,  these  claims  were  allowed  without  deduction.  The  Ohio  river  is 
known  to  be  subject  to  sudden  freshets,  and  when  thus  swollen  bears  always 
upon  its  bosom  masses  of  heavy  drift  wood  which  no  pontoons,  however  strongly 
united,  could  poBsibly  resist.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  atructnre,  the  flood 
as  must  have  been  foreseen,  came,  and  with  it  the  drift  wood,  and  the  bridge  was 
U  once  swept  away.  We  learn  that  more  than  half  the  bargea  on  which  it 
rested  were  carried  by  the  current  beyond  oar  military  lines,  and  arc  a  total 
lose;  while  the  others  are  scattered  for  many  miles  along  either  bank  of  the 
river,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  provoke  a  sneer  or  a  sigb  at  that  greatest 
of  the  military  follies  in  the  west— the  Paducah  pontoon  bridge.  Could  it  have 
been  supposed,  against  all  the  teachings  of  experience,  that  this  bridge  would 
be  permanent,  it  is  still  not  easy  to  perceive  what  purpose  was  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  it.  As  it  was  eonnected  by  no  radroads  on  the  Illinois  shore, 
neither  troops  nor  supplies  could  be  expected  to  pass  over  from  that  quarter. 
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and  both  troops  and  snpplieB  lenving  Paducali  Ibr,  or  coming  to  it  from  other 
pniiitB,  would  naturally  and  almost  nccu^sHrilj  be  coiivi-yed  by  etcamere,  of 
which  the  grentf^Ht  abundance  and  of  the  largest  capacity  were  then  and  are 
Btill  in  the  service  of  the  eoyernment.  The  only  conceivable  end  that  it  coold 
have  been  intended  to  subBciTe  was  to  provide  lbi>  meanB  of  retreat  for  the 
f^arriiM^n  at  Pnducnh,  in  the  I'vent  of  a  sudden  surprise.  It  was,  a  costly  pro- 
vision ftgaiiist  so  remote  a  contingency,  and  finds  little  justification  in  the  sub- 
sequent  conduct  of  the  brave  men  for  whose  escape  from  the  enemy  Bo  elaborate 
preparation  seems  to  hnve  been  made.  This  bridge,  like  the  feeble  Ibrts  that 
were  built  eronebin^'ly  around  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  appears  to  have  been 
construeled  upon  the  idea  that  the  struggle  for  the  Union  in  the  mOitary  de- 
partment of  the  went  wa»  to  be  a  wholly  defensive,  if  not  a  despairing  wanue. 
Of  all  the  expedients  through  which  the  public  money  has  been  Btjuandered 
in  this  department  none  seems  more  nnpalliated  than  the  contract  entered  into 
on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1861,  with  A.  L.  Mowrj',  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
construction  of  fifty  box.  and  fifty  platform  railroad  cars,  the  former  at  SS2o  and 
the  Utter  at  STOO  each,  making  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  of  $76,350.  As  the 
government  is  not  a  railroad  ptoprietor,  it  has  not  heretofore  occurred  to  those 
charged  with  its  administration  that  it  should  become  the  owner  of  railroad  can. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  purchase  of  these  100  cars  was  that  the  rolling 
stock  on  the  Missouri  roads  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  emergencies 
which  might  arise  in  the  transportation  of  the  army  and  its  supplies.  In  an- 
swer to  this  it  mutft  be  stated  that  George  R.  Taylor,  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
railroad — which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  connecting  with  the  scat  of  war  m 
this  State,  and  the  only  one  over  which  troops  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overtad 
the  capacity  of  the  road  would  be  likely  to  pass — offered,  on  the  30th  <^An- 
gust,  1961,  to  Gieneral  Fremont,  that  if  the  government  would  "  advance"  to 
him  810,000  he  would,  within  two  weeks,  repair  the  bridges  that  bad  been  burnt 
and  rendered  impassable  and  the  four  locomotives  that  were  out  of  order,  and 
by  a  change  in  the  cars  would  put  the  rolling  stock  in  such  condition  as  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  road  for  transportation  to  7,000  troops  moving  together, 
and  would  have  left:  abundance  of  cattle  can  for  baggage,  hones,  &c.  This 
would  have  been  a  capacity  fully  equal  to  every  possible  emergency  in  the 
service.  The  proposal  was  formally  made  in  writing  and  the  letter  de)i\-ered  to 
the  commanding  general  through  his  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary,  I.  C. 
Woods — Mr.  Taylor  having  frequently,  but  in  vaiu,  sought  a  personal  inter\new 
with  him.  The  offer  was,  not  that  310,000  should  be  hcBtowcd  upon  the  road, 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  its  crippled  and  exhausted  condition,  growing  ont  of 
the  deftmction  of  its  bridges  bv  trattorouB  marauders  and  the  a^ost  total  loss 
of  its  businexs,  this  sum  should  be  "  advanced,"  to  be  repaid  in  transportation  ser- 
vices, to  enable  the  company  to  make  the  necCBsary  repairs.  Uad  this  proposal 
been  acceded  to,  it  would  have  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  the  heavy  outlay 
for  these  hundred  cars.     In  view  of  the  circnmatances  in  which  the  country  was 

filaeed,  a  proposition  coming  from  a  responsible  and  patriotic  eonrcc,  which  woald 
lave  protected  the  government  from  so  large  an  expenditure,  had  Bome  claima  upon 
the  attention  ol  tbc  commanding  general,  but  it  received  none  whatever.  Twenty- 
three  days  thereafter  the  contract  with  Mowry  waa  reduced  to  writing  and  the 
job  went  on.  OppresBed  and  scrupling  as  was  the  treasury,  the  commanding 
general  felt  jnsLilied  in  bestowing,  in  "advances,"  on  £.  L.  Beard  8191,000, 
and  giving  him  an  imperative  order  for  $60,000  more,  as  a  compensation  for 
fortincatinuB,  which — according  to  the  estimate  of  General  Cullum — should  not 
have  cost  more  than  Sd9,456  27,  and  could  not  possibly  have  cost  exceeding 
870,000 ;  but  he  could  not  advance  to  the  Pacific  railroad  $10,000,  to  be  imme- 
diately repaid  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  by  making  such  an  advance  be  would  save  to  the  govemmunt  an 
expenditure  of  376,250.  -,  , 
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Ab  in  the  case  of  the  mortar  boate,  and  all  others  of  any  magnitude,  there 
1TBS  no  advertisement  or  pabUcity  of  any  kind.  All  chance  of  competition  be- 
ing thue  excluded,  the  prices  were,  of  course,  entirely  agreeable  to  the  parties 
concerned.  The  contract,  aa  usual,  was  sub-let  in  part,  and  the  cars  were  fur- 
nished, thongh  not  iu  contract  time,  and  were  accepted  by  "  Superintendent" 
Castle.  They  were  byno  means  the  best  of  their  class,  and  were  inferior  to  the 
qnality  contiucted  for.  Quite  a  number  of  intetligent  and  experienced  wit- 
nesses, experts  in  railroad  matters,  after  having  examined  them,  testified  ns  to 
their  value,  both  at  the  instance  of  the  claimants  and  of  the  government.  There 
was  some  conflict  in  their  testimony,  but  its  weight  was  decidedly  in  support  of 
the  estimate  adopted  by  the  commission,  which  was  $650  for  the  box,  and  $525 
for  the  platform  cars.  The  sums  thus  allowed  will  reimburse  all  outlays  for  ma- 
terials and  labor,  and  will  give  a  reasonabW  profit  on  bolb.  While  this  does  full 
justice  to  one  whose  eager  cnpidity  is  entitled  to  no  more,  and  saves  to  the 
treasury  $17,500,  which  be  was  preparing  to  grasp,  it  leaves  the  cars,  UBcless 
as  they  are,  on  the  hands  of  the  government.  They  are  now  scattered  along  the 
different  roads  and  in  the  different  depots,  and  are  apparently  at  the  disposition 
of  any  of  the  companies  that  may  chance  to  have  use  for  them.  As  the  gov- 
ermnent  doea  not  and  will  not  need  them,  wc  would  recommend  that  they  be 
sold  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  railroad  companies  of  this  State,  which  we  pre- 
same  would  be  glad  to  purchase  and  pay  for  them  at  fair  rates,  iu  trauaporta- 
tion  Bervices  already  or  ncreafter  to  be  performed. 

The  contracts  for  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  under  Greneral  Fremont's  ad- 
rahuBtration,  were  entered  into  by  his  special  order,  and  not  through  the  Ord- 
nance bureau.  Payments  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  bis  direction,  in  many  cases, 
which,  of  comae,  wonld  not  be  reported  to  us.  The  amount  of  this  class  of 
cUims  remaining  unpaid  and  filed  is  SG41,G91  58,  from  which,  after  examina- 
tion, there  has  been  dTedacted  for  excess  of  price  an  aggregate  of  $40,474  13. 

The  law  and  regulations  are  very  strict  in  requiring  that  all  such  purchases 
shall  take  place  by  the  authority  and  under  tne  special  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  There  is  much  wisdom  iu  this  requisition.  Those  in 
charge  of  this  branch  of  military  admiuistiation  are,  from  tneir  knowledge  and 
experience,  supposed  to  be  experts  iu  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  tlic  law 
contemplates  that  the  government  shall  avail  it«elf  of  their  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  supplying  its  arsenals  and  armies.  1'he  steps  taken  in  this  department 
for  procuring  arms  were  singularly  loose  and  seemingly  utterly  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  Ordnance  bureau.  They  were  generally  obt^ed  in  the 
eastern  cities,  but  in  some  instances  were  bou^t  here  of  speculators  who  bad 
been  attracted  to  this  point,  by  the  reputation  as  the  El  Dorado  of  army  con- 
tractors, which  this  department  rapidly  acquired.  The  arms  thus  iiTegularly 
obtained,  often  through  telegraphic  despatcnes  and  without  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  their  character,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  tests  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  for  verifying  their  fitness  for  the  service.  The 
precaution  thus  so  beedleesly  neglected  is  essential  to  guard  not  merely  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  nation,  but  those  higher  interests  which  are  staked 
npon  the  issues  of  the  battle  field. 

Although  the  advice  of  the  authorities  of  Washington  could  at  any  moment 
have  been  had  through  the  telegraph,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  at  all 
consulted.  We  deem  the  principle  that  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war  shall  be 
secured  under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Ordnance  bureau  so  important  as  a 
national  safeguard,  that  we  hesitated  to  recognize  so  habitual  and  inexcusable  a 
violation  of  it  as  was  brought  to  our  notice.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  i)re88ure 
of  the  times,  and  to  a  disinclination,  in  the  midst  of  a  severely  contested  war,  to 
have  controversies  with  its  generals  in  the  field,  the  government,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  ascertain,  has  in  various  cases  waived  the  legal  question  and  treated 
this  class  of  claims  as  valid.     This  has  been  done  with  apparent  reluctance,  but 
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we  have  not  &lt  justified  in  departing  from  the  temporaiy  policy  thus  indicated, 
tbongh  we  cannot  protest  too  eameetly  against  these  coses  becomiug  piecedentf 
hereafter. 

At  an  early  period  in  our  sessions,  sospicions  aroee  in  regard  to  Toocheie 
signed  by  B.  B.  Hatch,  easislant  qnartcrmaater  at  Cairo.  They  were  laid  aeide, 
and  directions  given  to  place  them  in  a  distinct  class,  entitled  "Cairo  cUimc." 
When  they  came  under  consideration  a  new  feature  of  gross  fraud  was  pre- 
sented. This  officer,  from  indolence  or  other  canee,  rarely  signed  his  name  lo 
any  Tou,cher,  bat  had  his  signature  made  through  his  clerk,  (DustoD,)  whcne 
name,  however,  did  not  appear  as  agent  or  otherwise.  This  irregular  and 
illegal  course  of  action  was  fiilly  proved  by  the  claimants  tfaemselTes.  It 
appeared  satisfactorily  that  Hatch  was  in  the  habit  of  ispuiog  voachers  entirely 
false,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  this  practice  seem  to  have  prevailed  that  n 
ceased  to  feel  it  safe  to  regard  such  papers  as  importing  evidence  of  verity.  lo 
one  case  it  was  shown  that  he  had  bought  about  263^  tons  of  ice  from  Waddam, 
Willnrd  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  at  SIO  SO  per  ton,  and  iBsned  to  them  for  it  a 
voucher  for  a  fraction  over  138  tons,  at  t20  per  ton,  amounting  to  t2,76d  SO. 
This  left  in  his  hands,  as  his  private  property,  and  for  which  his  returns  would 
ahow  no  responsibility  to  the  government,  about  125  tons,  which  he  could  hare 
at  once  disposed  of  to  the  government  or  other  consumer.  If  he  sold  it  at  the 
then  wholesale  prices  at  Cairo,  the  frand  netted  him  upwards  of  $1,300.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  he  immediately  disposed  of  it  to  the  govenunenl 
at  from  S17  to  8SD  per  ton,  as  these  are  the  prices  charged  for  ice  id  alt  his 
vouchers  that  have  been  submitted  to  us.  The  transaction  wonld,  of  coarse,  be 
concealed  from  the  department  by  using  in  the  voucher  for  the  125  tons  the 
name  of  some  man  of  etraw  instead  of  hia  own.  Indolence  seems  to  have  char- 
acterized his  office  quite  as  much  aa  fraud.  Mr.  Waddam  deposed  that  he  spent 
four  days  in  efforts  to  have  the  voucher  issued  before  he  succeeded,  and  when 
it  was  about  to  be  done,  Hatch  asked  him  if  it  wonld  not  suit  him  as  well  to 
have  the  ice  set  down  at  $20  per  ton.  Not  perceiving  the  effect  of  this  faliJi- 
cation  upon  the  government,  he  said  he  cared  not,  if  it  was  for  the  full  amount 
dne  him.  Other  witneases  stated  that  they  had  importnned  Hatch  for  week* 
before  tbey  could  prevail  on  him  to  deliver  their  voucners. 

In  another  instance  it  was  proved  that  Hatch  had  employed  a  "middle  man," 
Hamnel  Rhodes,  of  Pekin,  IlbnoiB,  to  buy  lumber  for  the  government  at  Cbicap>. 
and  it  was  testified  by  Bhodes's  agent  (J.  M.  Gill)  that  it  was  purchased  at  S9 
per  M.,  and  delivered  at  Cairo  at  $10  60  per  M.,  (government  paying  frei^l 
at  the  rate  of  87  per  M.,)  and  that  there  was  issued  by  Hatch  Uie  voucher, 
which  be  presented  for  lumber  at  S17  50  per  M.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
ice,  the  quantity  certified  for  was  lessened,  in  order  that  the  amount  allowed 
should  tally  with  the  bill  of  the  claimant.  This  gave  the  "  middle  man  "  $1  oO 
per  M.  for  his  services,  and  left  the  officer  as  his  reward  ^ths  of  the  lumber  lo 
be  disposed  of  for  his  own  use,  which  it  ia  presumed  was  done.  The  amonnt 
was  considerable,  and  the  yield  to  him  commensurate.  Under  no  theory  vluch 
we  have  been  able  to  adopt  can  we  regard  these  well  established  facts  as  com- 
patible with  the  integrity  of  this  officer. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  heavy  cUinu 
originating  under  Hatch's  administration  of  the  quartermaster's  office  at  Cairo 
have  been  presented  before  the  commission.  They  have  possibly  been  withheld 
from  a  desire  to  protect  them  from  ihe  scrutiny  to  which  it  may  have  been 
thought  they  would  be  subjected  before  us.  There  are  indications  that  thehup 
dealings  in  coal,  growing  out  of  the  steam  and  gunboat  service,  have  bera  fre- 
quently tainted  with  fraud. 

We  feel  justified  in  warning  the  department  a^inst  all  vouchers  beanufr  thr 
name  of  R.  B.  Hatch,  aseietant  quartermaster.  Nose  of  them  sbonld  be  paid 
without  a  thorough  investigation.    Were  an  intelligent  and  faithful  o 
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sent  to  Cairo,  with  power  and  dircctionB  to  examine  the  claimants  andcr  oath, 
and  roch  other  testimony  as  mi^t  be  obtained,  the  truth  would  probably  be 
geDerally  arrived  at. 

The  claims  for  forage  were  lat^  and  were  strongly  snepected.  Uucb  time 
was  deroted  to  the  transactions  out  of  which  they  arose,  bnt  without  any  satis- 
factory results.  We  were  convinced  that  extensive  impositions  had  been  proc- 
ticed,  through  short  weights  and  the  delivery  of  damaged  and  worthless  nay, 
but,  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted,  we  could  not 
fix  the  responsibility  upon  any  particular  dealer.  Among  other  petty  devices 
resorted  to  was  that  of  packing  the  bales  in  heavy  billets  of  wood,  and  it  was 
testified  that  fiDm  this  source  done  a  large  fiimaee  was  supplied  with  fuel. 

Among  the  dealers  in  forage  was  E.  L.  Beard,  a  resident  of  California. 
Vouchers  issued  to  him  for  forage  were  presented  before  us  to  the  amount  of 
about  9115,000,  bnt  all  in  the  name  of  his  assignees  except  one  for  SI?, 763. 
Having  learned  that  he  had  succeeded  in  abstracting  from  the  treasury  large 
snms,  throngh  a  contract  alleged  to  be  fraudnteni,  for  the  erection  of  certain 
forts  in  tliis  vicinity,  it  was  felt  to  be  our  duty  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  facte 
with  a  view  of  setting  off  against  the  claim  under  consideration  any  right  to 
reimhnreement  which  might  have  accrued  to  the  goTemment  from  payments 
under  the  contract  referred  to.  The  history  of  his  connexion  with  these  forts 
we  find  to  be  this:  General  Frdmont,  on  entering  npon  his  command  in  this 
department,  came  to  the  conchision  that  St.  Louis,  his  headquarters,  should  be 
fortified.  It  was  determined  by  him,  without  any  conierencc  with  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  is  known,  that  the  defences  on  the  land  side  should  consist  of  ten 
forts  or  earthworks,  which  he  at  once  directed  should  he  built.  Contrary  to  law 
and  all  usages,  the  sites  of  the  forts  were  selected,  the  plans  for  them  adopted, 
and  their  coustruction  entered  upon  without  any  engineer  officer  of  the  regular 
army  having  been  consulted.  General  Cullum,  now  on  General  Halleck'a  staff, 
and  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  service  in  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
regular  anny,  and  has  the  highest  reputation  aa  an  officer,  by  the  direction  of 
General  Ualleck,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  these  forts,  and  had  the  work 
and  materials  in  them  measured  and  carefully  estimated.  The  results  of  this 
examination  he  submitted  to  ns  under  oath.  So  far  aa  the  sites  are  concerned 
he  stated  they  hod  been  so  unskilfblly  selected  that  the  forts  were  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  defence;  that  they  were  so  near  the  city  that  an  attack  upon 
them  would  be  necessarily  an  attack  npon  the  city  itself.  Had  they  been 
located,  he  stated,  on  the  fine  range  of  hills  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west- 
ward, commanding  positions  would  have  been  secured,  and  any  conflict  in 
wbich  they  might  engage  would  not  necessarily  have  involved  the  city;  and 
bad  they  been  intend^  to  overawe  or  resist  the  city,  two  would  have  been 
quite  gufncient.  He  added  that  they  were  not  constructed  upon  any  principle 
of  military  engineering  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  though  he  had 
seen  most  of  the  fortifi cations  of  the  old  world,  he  had  looked  upon  nothing 
like  these.  According  to  his  testimony,  the  five  lower  forts,  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  Kappner,  were  larger  and  better  built,  and  would  properly 
coet  more  than  the  five  upper,  constructed  by  E.  L.  Beard,  as  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state.  The  forts  had  been  located,  and  the  work  on  them  had  progressed 
for  several  weeks,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Kappner,  when,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  September,  1861,  a  written  contract  was  entered  into  with  E.  L.  Beard,  pro- 
viding by  its  terms  for  the  construction  of  all  the  forts  at  rates  for  labor  and 
materials  as  therein  set  forth  in  detail.  The  prices  agreed  upon  were  so  exorbi- 
tant that  they  shocked  even  Quartermaster  McKinstry,  and  he  took  the  extra- 
ordinary precaution  of  writtt^  upon  tlie  paper,  with  his  own  hand,  that  it  had 
been  executed  by  tho  speciu  order  of  General  Fremont.  It  is  evident  tliat 
even  he  felt  humbled  at  being  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  consummation  of 
■uch  a  fraud.    General  Cullum  deposed  that  the  five  upper  forts,  numbered  6, 
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7,  S,  9,  and  10,  with  the  connecting  "batteries,"  would  cost,  according  to  the 
terns  of  the  contract,  S29S,326  78,  whereas  S59,4-56  27  would  be  a  tiill  price 
for  tbem,  according  to  cuetomary  mt«s.  An  effort  was  made  to  conceal  eomft- 
what  tlie  true  character  of  the  agreement  by  stipulating  that  the  work  ehonld 
be  finislicd  in  five  days.  It  was  not,  iu  fact,  so  finished,  nor  could  it  have  been, 
nor  was  it  expected  that  it  would  be.  For  the  night,  as  for  the  day  labor,  a  juM 
allowance  was  made  by  General  Gullum.  Altiiougb  in  its  terms  the  contract 
embraced  all  the  forts,  Beard,  for  eome  onezplaiued  cause,  assumed  the  contxcd 
of  and  built  but  fivci  the  otliere,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  were  continued  aa  they 
bad  been  begun,  under  Major  Kappner,  and  were  paid  for  by  the  goremment, 
the  aggregate  expenditure  being  SG  1,342  509.  If  to  this  be  added  the  value 
of  the  work  perfonncd  upon  them  by  Unitea  States  soldiers,  being  $14,000, 
the  cOBt  of  them  would  be  ST5,342  SO.  As  the  forts  were  progressing  well  in 
charge  of  a  profeBsionaJ  military  engineer,  and  at  only  a  fair  expenditure  to 
the  government,  why  Beard,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  military  engineering, 
and  was  only  conapieuoua  as  on  exteueivc  dealer  in  forage,  should  have 
tlie  entire  conatructiou  of  the  forts  assigned  to  him,  without  any  bond  for  the 
laithfiil  execution  of  the  work,  finds  no  explanation  except  in  the  unparalleled 
compensation  be  was  to  receive.  He  was  tuc  especial  friend  of  the  coiumaoding 
general.  After  this  brief  recital  of  the  facts,  it  must  excite  the  aiitonidbment  ot 
all  to  learn  that  Beard  has  already  received,  in  part  of  his  claim  for  these 
forU,  8191,000,  about  three  times  what  they  should  have  cost.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dates  and  amouuta  of  the  paymeutfs,  or,  as  General  Fremont  in  Ids 
order  designates  them,  "advances,"  whiui  have  been  ascertained  to  bare  been 
made; 

August  29,  1861..  -■ «I0,  000  00 

September  2,  18C1 15,  000  00 

8ept('nil)er  5,  1861 CO,  000  00 

September  6,  18C1 C6,  000  00 

October  3. 18C1 20,  000  00 

October  15,  1861 20,  000  00 


191,000  00 


It  is  very  possible  that  other  sums  may  have  been  lavished  npon  hiui  tbrongb 
some  assistiint  quartermaster,  who  has  not  yet  reported ;  so  that  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  day  on  which  the  contract  was  entered  into  there  was  certainly  paid 
Beard  S85,000,  and  that  without  the  slightest  guarantee  or  indemnity  of  any 
kind  to  protect  the  United  States  in  the  event  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  agreement 
These  vast  Bume  were  not  taken  from  an  overflowing  treasury.  During  the 
period  covered  by  these  paymente  or  "advances,"  from  August  29  to  October 
lo,  inclusive,  General  Fremont  bad,  under  the  pressare  of  bis  miUtary  autbority, 
seized  or  borrowed  from  tbe  banks  8TS2,102  42,  besides  large  loans  effected 
with  private  individuals.  At  La  Grange,  distant  lesa  than  a  day's  journey  from 
St.  Louin,  it  will  be  remembered  that  General  I'ope,  in  command  of  tbe  United 
States  forces,  received  on  September  4  from  tbe  branch  of  tbe  Union  bank 
868.877  50  for  lafe  keeping,  which,  together  with  85,373  10,  delivered  to  him 
Jhr  the  »»me  purpose  by  the  bank  of  tbe  State  of  Missouri  at  Canton,  he  at  once 
forwarded  to  this  city,  to  be  placed  in  the  vaults  of  tbe  parent  bonks.  On  tbe 
arrival,  however,  of  these  funds,  they  were  seized  and  appropriated  by  order  of 
General  Fremont.  The  contract  with  Buard  had  just  been  executed,  and  the 
forts  were  ouly  begun.  Comparing  tbe  dntes  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  day 
these  funds  fell  into  the  power  of  General  Fremont,  September  5,  ISGl.  SGO.OOO 
was  "advanced"  to  Beard,  and  366,000  ordered  to  De  "advanced"  tbe  day 
after.    Tbe  effect  of  this  proceeding  uu  tbe  Union  bank  has  been  stated.    Its 
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credit  VM  mined,  and  ita  atock  depreciRted  one-half,  thereby  dcetroying  the 
living  of  a  multitude  of  peoplci  many  of  them  women  and  children.  It  ie  thus 
apparent,  that  at  the  very  time  this  betrayal  of  the  public  honor  and  this  eacrifice 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  innocent  and  the  belpleea  were  made,  tbe  avarice  of  tbie 
favorite  contractor  was  being  go^cd  from  day  to  day  by  the  cnormona  Bums 
mentioned. 

During  this  period  the  troops  under  General  Fr^ont'e  command  were  unpaid, 
and  a  mntinous  spirit  bad  in  consequence  been  manifested.  Those  who  bad 
irunished  tbem  with  clothing  and  food,  and  tbe  cavalry  regiments  with  horeeB 
and  eqaipments,  and  thoee  who  had  supplied,  under  contracts  with  tbe  com- 
manding general,  arms  and  mnnitums  to  the  amonnt  of  more  than  $600,000, 
were  alec  unpaid.  Money  could  not  be  spared  for  these  purposes,  nor  to  satisfy 
the  current  claims  of  tbe  bumble  mechbuics  and  laborers  who  built  tbe  five 
lower  forts  at  an  actual  cost  to  tbe  government  of  only  about  S61,343  50,  of 
which  to  this  day  845,762  58  remains  unpaid,  though  tbe  pinching  want  of 
these  laborers  and  their  families  was  continually  clamoring  for  pay.  But  for 
Beard  the  military  chest  of  the  commander  of  the  department  was  always  open ; 
not  the  less  so  because  his  continual  snd  exhausting  drains  upon  it  had  to  be 
eapplied  from  the  cofiers  of  the  banks  and  through  violations  of  the  public  fnitb. 
It  was  deposed  that  the  S66,000  was,  in  culpable  disregard  of  law  and  duty, 
paid  by  the  qoartermoster,  under  the  positive  order  of  General  Frt-mont,  out  of 
money  that  had  been  sent  fixim  Washington,  and  was  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  wagons,  horsee,  forage,  transportation  of  troops,  and  for  the  general  equip- 
ment and  movements  of  tbe  army. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  waste  of  the  public  money  npon  hie  friend,  on  tbe 
19tb  October,  in  contempt  of  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  forbidding 
il,  General  Fremont  issued  a  peremptory  order  to  Quartermaster  Allen  to  pay 
to  Beard  860,000  more  on  account  of  these  forte.  This  bo  refused  to  do,  and 
to  bis  courage  and  fidelity,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  tbe  general  from  his 
eommand,  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  escape  from  the  payment  of  this  order 
and  the  further  sum  of  847,826  78,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  claimed 
under  tbe  contract,  and  would  have  been  enforced,  as  the  previous  payments  bad 
been,  by  military  power.'  So  tbe  matter  stands.  At  least  3191,000  hat  been 
received  for  work  worth  not  exceeding,  under  a  most  liberal  eatimate,  870,000, 
and  Beard  still  holds  an  order  for  the  860,000,  and  a  claim  under  the  extrava- 


gant provisions  of  tbe  contract  for  yet  $47,726  78.  Neither  this  order  nor 
cl^m  has  been  filed  before  us.  It  has  been  donbtless  deemed  safer  to  suppress 
them  for  tbe  present,  under  the  impression  that  in  tbe  years  to  come,  and  in  tbe 
halls  of  Congress,  a  more  propitious  time  and  place  for  their  presentation  will 
be  found.  It  is  that,  when  these  fraudulent  demands  upon  the  public  treasury 
arise,  they  may  bo  confronted  with  tbe  shameless  history  which  Lelonga  to  tbem 
that  we  have  made  this  record. 

'He  cost  of  tbe  five  lower  forts,  includiuK  the  value  of  tbe  soldiers'  labor,  we 
have  set  down  at  $75,342  50.  Although  leiug  larger  and  better  constructed 
than  the  other  five,  they  should  have  cost  more  than  they  with  their  connect- 
ing "battericB,"  yet  the  actual  outlay  upon  them  was  doubtless  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
foreigner,  who  could  not  speak  our  language,  and  must,  therefore,  have  labored 
under  many  disadvantages  is  his  contracts  and  settlements.  General  Oullum 
states  that  the  five  upper  forts  should  not  have  cost,  with  their  connecting  "bat- 
teries," exceeding  $59,456  27;  but  wiebiog  to  be  liberal  and  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  haste  with  which  it  is  insisted  tbe  work  was  done,  w     '         ' 


—e  treated  them  as  costing  870,000,     We  append,  as  a  part  of  our  report. 
General  Outlum's  letters  to  the  secretary  of  tbe  commission,  with  the  aceompft- 
lying  estimates,  marked  A. 
The  allowance  made  to  Beard  for  forage,  on  'bis  claim  for  $17,768  68,  was 
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entered  by  hb  to  bis  credit  on  the  just  claim  to  Teimbarecment  for  at  least 
9120,000  which  accraed  to  the  governmQDt  from  the  illegal  advancea  made  to 
him  as  set  forth. 

What  became  of  these  vast  amounts  of  the  public  money  after  they  reached 
the  rapacious  purse  of  Beard  we  know  not.  We  can  only  speak  negatively  and 
say  that  they  did  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  mechanics  and  laborers  who 
trusted  to  his  intOTity  and  built  the  forts  (or  him.  He  himself  has  diaappe^ed 
from  St.  Louis,  and  we  are  asBured  that  a  lai^  part  of  the  humble  men  who  toikd 
for  him  remain  unpaid,  end  that  the  diatreas  which  his  treachery  has  inflicted 
upon  them  and  their  families  is  in  erety  way  deplorable.  Of  the  claims  on  the 
part  of  these  laborers  aboat  t23,00Q  has  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Sad  at 
was  the  exhibition  of  oppression  and  turpitude  which  they  presented,  of  eoone 
we  could  give  no  relief. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the«e  amounts  were  being  squandered  upon 
Beard,  he  had  also  large  forage  contracts,  under  which,  as  already  stated,  diinu 
of  about  S115,000  have  already  been  presented,  and  was  also  empowered  by  the 
coroinanding  geueral  to  fill  (of  course  npon  bis  own  terms)  a  requisition  for  sup- 
plies amounting  to  at  leaet  8100,000,  and  the  filling  of  which  Belonged  by  law 
to  the  qiuirtennaster. 

Among  other  claims  submitted  to  us  was  one  of  Louis  Bitting,  amounting  to 
{6,500,  for  fuTuishing  fifty  horses.  Accompanying  it  was  the  copy  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  contract  entered  into  by  Captain  Tnmley,  on  the  part  of  the  gov. 
emmeiit,  and  Aug.  Sacchi,  of  New  York,  "  to  purchase  1,000  horses  and  msres 
in  Canada,  not  over  16  nor  under  14  hands  high,  and  deliver  them  in  St 
Xiouis  at  $130  a  head,"  and  also  a  copy  of  an  assignment  of  the  contract  by 
8acchi  to  Bitting.  Having  been  infonned  that  the  contract  was  made  by  Gap- 
tain  Tunilcy  by  direction  of  the  military  secretary  of  the  general  commanding, 
and  not  from  any  judgment  of  his  own,  and  it  appearing  upon  the  voucher  ta 
filed  that  the  same  quartermaster  had  refused  to  pay  the  voucher  issued  iu  the 
name  of  Sacchi  to  Bitting,  we  gave  notice  to  the  attorney  of  the  claimant  that 
the  latter  must  appear  in  person,  with  a  view  to  his  examination  under  oath ;  and 
also  that  be  produce  the  original  contract  and  assignment.  The  reasons  why 
this  was  required  mil  sufficiently  appear  in  the  testimony  of  Captain  Tnndey 
before  the  investigating  committee.  Though  the  claim  was  for  the  large  sninof 
86,S00  none  of  the  original  papers  were  filed,  nor  did  Mr.  Bitting  ever  appear 
before  us.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  wonld  have  run  the  chance  of  losing  a 
claim  of  such  magnitude  unless  there  had  been  some  urgent  reason  for  decUit- 
ing  to  submit  himself  to  such  an  examination,  either  on  bis  owu  account  or  on 
that  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtmned  an  asaignmeut  of  the  contract. 

There  were  two  clums  filed  before  ns  by  aas^ees  of  J.  W.  Parrish,  one  for 
8114,180  60,  and  the  other  for  813,200.  In  the  latter  the  voncher  was  filed, 
in  the  former  only  the  authority  under  which  the  purchase  was  made,  which  wss 
substantially  this  ;  On  the  18th  September,  1861,  General  McKinstry  author- 
ixed  by  letter  Joseph  W.  Parrish,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  purchase  1,158  horses, 
at  not  exceeding  8110  eAch,  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  be  raised  in  Illinois, 
and  to  be  called  the  "  McKinstry  Guards."  The  authority  was  given  without 
any  advertisement  whatever,  and  before  the  regiment  had  been  recruited.  The 
Other  claim  has  been  in  this  city,  very  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  time  we  have 
been  in  session,  as  we  have  been  assured  ;  but  the  parties  decline  to  submit  it. 
Supposing  it  would  be  filed,  wo  took  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  m  reh- 
tion  to  it.  By  that  testimony  it  appeared  that  these  horses  were  purchased  its 
price  not  exceeding  880  each,  on  an  average.  As  these  claims  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  parties,  we  considered  it  not  jndidoue  to  pass  upou  the  small  one, 
when  the  large  one  was  not  before  us.  We  return  the  one  filed  to  the  War 
Department,  and  recommend  that  the  quartermaster  general  strictly  investigate 
it  before  making  payment. 
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There  has  been  no  opportunity  afforded  U8  for  making  any  aatis&cto^  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  for  boilding  and  repairing  gunboats,  except  tbe  Eeeez. 
The  bills  for  the  entire  work  have  not  been  filed,  and  in  their  absence  it  was 
not  poBsible  to  determine  upon  the  verity  and  reaBonablenees  of  those  before  u8. 
We  have  taken  some  tesdmony  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  not  enough  to  aid 
the  department  materially  in  the  disposition  it  may  hereafter  make  of  those 
casee.  We  would  su^ieet  that,  in  any  settlement  which  may  take  place  with 
Hr.  Eads,  tbe  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  shonld  be  ascertained  from  the  testimony 
of  skilful  and  reliable  experts,  ana  that  there  shall  be  allowed  bim  for  profits, 
not  the  commission  which  may  be  demanded,  eo  ttomine,  or  throueh  exaggerated 
charges  for  Inbor  and  materials,  but  that  only  which  will  afford  him  a  t'uir  com- 
penaation  for  his  services. 

Several  finns  from  Cincinnati  have  presented  clahns  against  the  govemmeatj 
but  without  any  voncben,  insUting  that  they  had  sold  merchandise  to  the 
United  States,  ordered  by  G.  L.  Dart,  claiming  to  be  their  agent,  for  wliich  we 
find  that  the  voochere  have  been  issued  to  Dart  himself,  at  greatly  enhanced 
prices ;  but  as  these  roacbere  have  not  been  filed  before  us,  we  could  make  no 
examination  of  them.  A  few  days  since  a  letter  was  received  from  the  agent  of 
jUr.  Dart,  proposing  to  present  hie  claims,  which  we  believe  have  been  thus  long 
withheld  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  investigation.  As  our  session  was  about 
to  close,  we  advised  the  agent  that  his  proposition  came  too  lat«,  and  we  have 
now  only  to  suggest  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  in  these  cases  until  the 
fraud  alleged  shall  be  inquired  into,  and  should  the  facts  be  found  to  be  as  com* 
plained  of,  then  only  the  price  at  which  the  supplies  were  bought  should  ba 
allowed,  and  the  merchants  selling  them  in  good  faith  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  should  be  protected  from  the  adventurer  who  has  imposed  upon  them. 

A  large  number  of  claims  were  presented  for  property  seized  or  destroyed, 
•nd  for  depredations  of  abnost  every  conceivable  character,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  our  troops,  acting  individually  or  under  color  of  military  authority. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  demands  for  indemnification  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  land  had  been  occupied  for  fortifications,  or  had  been  impaired  in  its  value 
by  their  erection  or  proximity.  Indemnification,  also  on  a  very  extravagant  scale, 
was  insisted  for  damages  charged  to  have  been  enstaincd  by  the  owners  of  steam- 
boats while  in  the  government  service,  and  by  the  proprietors  of  buildings  taken 
by  the  United  States  as  barracks  or  hospitals.  Feeling  satisfied,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  department,  in  our  appointment,  to  have 
such  claims  inquired  into,  and  knowing,  indeed,  that  such  in vtis ligation,  in  regard 
to  a  large  part  of  them,  would  be  at  this  time  premature  and  unsatisfactory,  the 
whole  were  dismissed  from  onr  consideration,  and  our  examination  confined  to 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  government  resting  not  in  tort,  but  in  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  qualification  of  this  declara- 
tion to  state  that  in  a  few  coses,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract,  the 
careless  and  damaging  manner  in  which  the  property  had  been  occupied  was 
considered  in  dcterminiug  the  amount  of  rent  that  should  be  paid. 

These  claims  in  tort  should  not  be  determined  upon  until  the  principles  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  government  proposes  to  assume  has  been  defined  by 
If^slative  action ;  and  the  commissioners  chatted  with  their  investigatiou  should 
be  clothed  with  judicial  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  t>bouId 
sit  at  different  points,  so  that  as  near  as  possible  to  the  venue  of  the  transaction 
reliable  testimony,  both  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  claimants, 
may  be  obtained  withont  oppressive  inconvenience  or  expenditure.  Enough 
has  boen  disclosed  to  satisfy  us  that  persistent  efi'orts  will  be  made  to  cxa^erate 
the  conduct  of  our  troops  and  the  value  of  the  property  injured,  and  that  unless 
every  possible  safeguai^  is  thrown  around  the  subject  frauds  to  the  amount  of 
millions  may  be  perpetrated. 
Many  of  the  excesses  averred  to  have  been  petpetrated  by  the  troops  along 
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tte  I'meof  tteir  march,  or  in  the  adgbborhoodof  thcirencampinenU,  arc-ifftmiKt 
discreditable  character,  extending  to  the  rubbery  of  Htoree  and  hnn-hoasefl;  bnl, 
being  in  defiance  of  law  and  the  orders  and  known  policy  of  the  goTermnent, 
they  would  seem  to  form  the  basie  of  only  a  personal  responsibility.  Snchin^- 
larities  strikingly  illnetraCe  the  want  of  discipline  which  so  nnhappilr  dietin- 
gnished  our  army;  but  as,  with  few  exceptions,  these  men  were  doubtless 
exemplary  citizens  before  they  became  soldiers,  their  course  may  be  largely 
ascribed  to  that  evil  example  of  disregard  of  law  then  so  habitual  and  cona|HenoDs 
in  high  places.  Indeed,  these  irregolarities  were  but  a  military  mode  of  eSeeting 
what,  in  the  qaartennoster's  department  and  etsewberc,  was  then  accomplisbed 
throush  the  covert  process  of  contracts  and  the  nnarmed  instmmentAtity  of 
"middle  men."  It  affords  us  high  satisfaction  to  state  that,  under  the  Tigorous 
and  law-abidir^  administration  of  the  present  commander  of  tbia  department, 
these  ontragea  on  the  homes  and  property  of  peaceful  and  unoffending  citizens 
have  well  nigh,  if  not  altogether,  disappeared. 

On  the  t4th  of  September,  I86I1  General  Fremont,  by  telegraphic  despatch, 
authorized  Colonel  Busecy,  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalty.  upon  his  request,  to  make 
a  contract  for  the  entire  equipment  of  his  regiment.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
why  this  most  responsible  duty,  which  tho  law  imposes  upon  the  qnarteinias- 
ter's  department,  was  thus  assigned  to  one  who  had  no  peculiar  fi^efis  fw  its 
discharge,  and  who  might  encounter  interests  and  temptations  to  abuse  the  tni»t. 
Colonel  Rankin,  tho  then  quartermaster  of  this  regiment,  wo  have  had  oocasion 
to  present  in  another  connexion,  as  an  officer,  as  distinguished  for  his  efficiency 
as  ne  is  for  his  integrity,  but  as  these  qualities  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  speculators,  the  commanding  general  was  prevailed  on  to  thrust  him  wide. 
Colonel  Buasey,  accordingly,  without  having  given  any  notice,  or  inviting  com- 
petition, entered  into  a  contract  for  this  purpose  with  three  persons  residing  at 
Keokuk,  one  of  wli'>m  was  his  brother-in-law.  He  did  this  at  Chicago,  havnig 
gone  there  with  some  of  these  parties  and  ascertained  that  the  equipments  could 
there  be  obtained  on  reaaonable  terms.  A  firm  of  Chicago  merchants  have  de- 
posed before  us  that  they  would  have  sold  the  equipments  to  the  government  at 
lower  rates  than  they  were  in  fact  contracted  for  by  these  parties,  but  m  thii 
would  have  deprived  his  brother-in-law  and  friends  of  tho  large  commissioD 
on  the  purchases,  amounting  to  upwards  of  S1DO,000,  which  they  proposed 
charging  the  government,  the  colonel  did  not  feel  justified  in  permitting  it.  The 
bills  being  before  ua,  and  the  case  so  strongly  portraying  the  evils  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  commanding  general  virtually  superseding  in  his  administra- 
tion the  quartermaster's  department  and  the  Ordnance  bureau,  we  concluded  to 
inquire  how  far  our  views  of  the  illegality  of  such  a  course  were  sustained  by 
officers  of  high  rank  and  large  experience  in  the  military  service.  We  accord- 
ingly summoned  Colonel  Andrews,  whose  testimony,  given  before  as  under  oath, 
was  as  follows : 

"Thursday,  March  6. 
"aaimt  ofB.  F.  Moodey  If  Co.,  6300,  6301. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  P.  Andrews,  paj-master  in  the  army,  called  on  part  of 
the  government,  by  J.  R.  Shepley,  esq. 

"  Question  by  Mr.  Shepley.  Will  you  please  state  what  rank  you  hold ;  how 
long  yon  have  served  in  the  army ;  and  what  is  your  present  post  of  duty. 

"  Answer.  I  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel ;  have  served  in  the  army  ncariy 
forty  years;  am  the  senior  of  the  two  deputy  paymaster  general;  and  I  am  st 
present  at  the  head  of  the  pay  department  in  the  dcpartmunt  of  the  Missouri. 

"Question  by  Mr.  Shepley.  Colonel  Andrews,  I  hold  in  my  band  an  authority 
given  by  General  Fremont  to  Colonel  Busaey,  of  the  3d  Iowa  cavalry,  author- 
izing him  to  clothe  and  equip  his  regiment.  Will  you  please  state  whether  by 
law  General  Fremont  had  or  not  the  power  to  give  such  authority  1 
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"Answer.  I  Bnppose  at  tliat  time  that  Greueral  Fromont  bad  power  to  aothor- 
iie  CoIoDel  Biueoy  to  raise  the  lament,  bnt  had  no  authority  to  intcifcro  with 
the  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  regiment,  or  contracts  for  the  rc^mcnt. 

"Question  by  Mr.  Shcpley.  Wc  have  before  ns  s  variety  of  orders  from  (ren- 
enl  Fremont  on  difierent  perBons  to  furnish  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores.  Will 
you  please  state  whether  or  not  General  Fremont  has  any  authority  to  contract 
tor  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  1 

"  Answer.  He  had  none  noleea  under  an  express  power  from  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

"  Qoestion  by  Mr.  Shepley,  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  regulations  of  the 
army  authorizing  the  commanding  general  to  contract  for  mules,  horses,  or  forage  1 
"Answer.  I  know  of  none.     The  quartermaster  is  the  proper  person  to  make 
these  contracts. 

"Question  by  Mr,  Shepley.  If  the  commanding  general  deems  fortifications 
necessary  at  a  particular  place,  in  whom  is  the  authority  to  contract  for  their 
construction  1 

"Answer.  Fortificntions  hare  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  contracted  for, 
except  in  St,  Louis.  The  materiaU  are  contracted  for,  and  the  conatr-uctioa  has 
always  been  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  department  proper. 

"Question  by  Mr.  Shepley.  Do  you  tiow  any  reason,  or  did  you  ever  hear 
the  late  commanding  general  of  this  department  give  any  reason,  why  the  ndea 
and  regulations  of  the  army  were  thus  disregarded  J 

"Answer.  I  was  never  informed  of  any,  nor  was  there  any  obligation  on  his 
part  to  ^ve  me  the  information. 

"Question  by  Mr.  Shepley.  Did  the  commanding  general  ever  make  to  you 
any  remarks  showing  that  he  knowingly  violated  any  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  War  Department  T 

"Answer.  He  did  on  one  occasion,  in  my  office,  make  remarks  showing  that 
he  intended  to  disregard  the  ordinary  instructions  and  regulations  of  the  dcpai't- 
ment  at  Washington. 
"  Question  by  Mr.  Shepley.  Can  you  repeat  the  substance  of  these  remarks  ? 
"  AjiBwer.  I  can.  This  conversation  was  late  in  Angtut  or  the  early  part  of 
September.  General  Fremont  came  into  my  office  with  General  KcKiustry, 
and  after  General  McKinstry  left,  he  commenced  the  conversation  without  any- 
thing calling  for  it,  that  I  am  aware  of.     He  spoke  pleasantly,  but  said,  '  tkb 

PEOPLE  OF  THB  UnITBO  STaTBS  WERE  rN  THE  FIELD  ;  THAT  HE  WAS  AT  THEIR 
HEAD  ;  THAT  HE  MEANT  TO  CARRY  OUT  SLCH  MEASURES  AS  THBV  (THE  PEOPLE) 
EXPECTED  HIM  TO   CARRV  OUT,    WITHOUT    BEQARD  TO    THE  BED   TAPE  OF  THE 

Washi.\oto.\  people.'  My  only  reply  was  in  a  few  general  words,  that  as 
well  as  I  could  understand,  the  term  '  red  tape '  meant  system  of  government, 
which,  in  its  dctaib,  might  be  carried  too  for  oy  subordinates,  bnt  I  had  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  our  general  system  was  a  wise  and  good  one,  and  that 
he  who  undertook  to  set  its  principles  or  general  details  aside  would  sooner  or 
later  become  entangled  in  difficulties  by  disregarding  all  system.  Uc  replied  by 
repeating  his  general  remark,  (for  I  think  the  third  time,)  '  that  the  j'fople  were 
in  thejield,  and  that  he  wa*  at  their  head,  and  mould  haee  eBerything  dime 
iiecordingto  their  expectattotu  Jrom  kim i  ■  saying,  nam  vie  have  only  extra  con- 
tlittUiffnai  gQceminent ;  no  ctcil  rights,  so  to  speak  ;  all  ordinary  peaceful  rulen 
wre  to  be  set  aside,  and  all  this  thing  of"  red  tape  '  must  give  way  very  shortly  to 
what  thepeppU:  rehired  <^him.'  I  had  previously  disobeyed  General  Fremont, 
hy  resisting  an  order  of  his  which  I  considered  unauthorized  by  law,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  gave  my  testimony  before  the  congrci>siouHl  committee.  General 
Frvmout  had  never  before  been  in  my  office,  nor  lias  he  been  there  since.  Ho 
had  no  business  to  transact  with  me  that  morning." 

The  declarations  of  General  Fremont,  as  deposed  to  by  Colonel  Andrews, 
were  of  so  astounding  a  character  that  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inquire  if 
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they  bad  been  maAe  to  others,  with  a  view  of  aacertaining  how  far  the  amiiiii- 
ciation  of  such  revolutionary  eentimentB  might  have  superinduced  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  service  which  our  inveetigationB  have  satisfied  us  so  extenBively 
Srevuled  in  this  department.  We  therefore  examined  Sfajor  Ghauncey  C.  F. 
obnson,  paymaster  in  the  regular  anny,  and  find  his  staiements  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  us  in  giving  them,  unabridged,  like  those  of  Colonel 
Andrews,  a  place  in  onr  report. 

Channcey  C.  P.  Johnson,  called  by  J.  E,  Shepley,  associate  counsellor,  tei- 
tified  as  follows : 

"  I  am  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army ;  I  was  appointed  last  June,  and 
stationed  in  the  department  of  the  west. 

"  Question.  Did  the  late  commanding  general  in  this  department  ever  in  your 
presence  countenance  any  disregard  of  law,  or  the  regolationa  governing  the 

"Answer.  General  Fremont  connteniinced  it  frequently  in  my  presence,  and  to 
me,  by  saying  that  Ae  did  not  inlaui,  t»  the  adminutration  of  (Ait  dfparlmenf, 
to  he  governed  by  the  mUt  and  regulations  that  were  laid  dotom,  and  thai  he 
would  be  guided  by  the  circnmatancea  which  surrounded  him  entirely.  The 
reason  that  this  conversation  occurred  so  frequently  was  tbat  I  was  thrown 
much  in  his  company,  in  my  capacity  aa  paymaster  and  privately.  When  he 
first  came  here  I  went  to  see  him,  having  known  him  before,  and  was  in\-it«:d  bv 
him  to  come  aud  see  him  frequently,  as  I  waa  well  acquainted  in  the  west  and 
had  been  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  home  guards,  in  this  city,  from 
the  beginning.  In  regard  to  the  offici>d  business  which  I  had  to  transact  with 
him,  several  instances  occurred  in  which  orders  for  payments  had  been  tssntd  to 
Colonel  Andrews,  paymaster  general,  and  these  ordeis  transferred  to  me,  and 
not  being  considered  by  me  legal,  I  called  on  him  in  regard  to  them,  and  be  tiJd 
me  that  he  intended  to  do  what  he  coiuidered  he»t  far  the  tereice,  viithoiU  rtfrr- 
etiee  to  law  or  rcguiatioiu;  that  he  intended  to  cut  red  tape  and  arrire  at  lit 
end  tcithotit   reference  to  order  or  tyttem,  and  directed  mt  to  pay  thete  ordert." 

The  statements  of  these  witnesses— oflicers  of  unimpeachable  int^^rity  and 
intelligence — will,  we  are  sure,  be  beard  by  the  government  with  equal  aston- 
ishment and  sorrow.  General  Fremont  proclaims,  on  assuming  hia  command, 
that  "  there  were  no  longer  any  civil  rights ;  that  there  was  no  government  ei- 
cept  that  ontside  of  the  Gonstitutioti,  which  bad  been  suspended;  that  it  was 
his  determination  to  administer  his  department  without  reference  to  law  or  regu- 
lations ;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  field,  and  that  he  wu 
at  their  head,  and  that  he  meant  to  carry  oat  such  measures  as  they,  the  people, 
expected  bim  to  carry  out,  'without  regard  to  the  red  tape'  of  the  Washington 
people" — that  is  the  President  and  Congress.  It  is  singular  how  perfeclly 
these  sentiments  harmonize  with  those  held  by  the  nsurpers,  who  in  this  aiul 
other  ages  of  the  world  have  sought  and  established  absolute  power  npon  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty.  Some  of  these  usurpers,  taking  yet  higher  ground  than 
that  assumed  in  the  interview  with  Colonel  Andrews,  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves a  mission  to  "carry  out"  the  will  of  God,  but  none  of  them  have  snnk 
their  pretensions  below  a  special  mission  to  "carry  ont"  the  will  of  the  people. 
Ciesar,  when  he  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon  and  waved  to  hia  veterans 
to  advance,  did  not  maKe  a  bolder  declaration  agwnst  his  country  than  thbi 
The  words,  so  earnestly  and  so  often  spoken,  announced  a  revolution  cooceivid, 
but  which,  happily,  most  happily  for  the  country,  the  parent  had  not  (he  strength 
to  bring  forth.  No  man  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  times  wise  and  pure  enouzb 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  power  as  is  here  claimed.  Military  chieftains  wne 
cut  "  red  tape"  always  do  it  with  their  swords,  and  history  proves  thai  ibc 
throat  of  their  country  suffers  quite  aii  uincb  as  docs  the  "tape"  in  the  openh 
tion.     As  ft«e  institutions  have  their  foimdadons  in  law,  and  in  the  obcdieoM 
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of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  civil  aitd  military,  to  it,  this  expression 
of  a  purpose  to  cast  aside  all  political  and  constitutional  restraints,  maile  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  even,  would  alarm,  but  when  made  in  the  field  by  a  chief- 
lain,  at  the  liead  of  a  great  army,  it  chills  and  awes  the  patriot's  heart  by  its 
parricidal  spirit.     It  roveaU  an   unscrupulous  ambition,  which  awaits  but  the 

Srejitige  ana  power  of  victory  to  sweep  the  government  itself,  as  a  cobweb, 
«in  its  path. 

This  sad  page  in  the  history  of  the  late  commander  of  this  department  gathers 
4  deep  shadow  from  the  circumstances  under  which  these  declarations  were 
made.  General  Fremont  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  taken  and  subscribed  the 
following  military  oath  :  "  I,  John  C.  Fremont,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
hear  true  Jaith  and  alUgianee  to  the  United  Statet,  and  that  I  will  terve  thern 
kanettly  andJaithJvUy  against  their  enemies  or  opposera  whomsoever ;  and  that 
I  tcill  obterve  a*d  obey  the  ordert  of  the  Fretident  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  orders  of  the  ojieert  oner  me,  according  to  the  rules  and  article*  of  tear." 
Ue  thns,  in  sight  of  Glod  and  fais  country,  had  plighted  faith  with  his  govem- 
meat  that  he  would  bear  to  it  "  true  allegiance,"  and  he  stood  pledged  by  the 
most  solemn  of  human  sanctions  to  support  that  Constitution  which,  when  "  the 
people  are  in  the  field,"  places  at  "their  head"  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  not  any  general  holding  a  commission  nndcr  him.  With  a  confiding 
fondness  he  had  been  summoned  from  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  and,  pre- 
ferred above  the  veterans  and  a  whole  army  of  patriots,  he  was  made  a  major 
general.  Scarcely  has  he  girded  on  his  sword,  to  whose  honor  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  had  been  committed,  when  he  says  to  his  subordinates  and  fol- 
lowers that  he  draws  it,  not  "in  the  name  of  law  or  of  the  government,  but  in 
defiance  of  both,  to  enforce  such  measures  as,  in  his  judgment,  "  the  people  ex- 
pected him  to  carry  out."  These  words  were  spoken,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
sick  chamber  of  the  republic,  and  had  the  tone  of  the  undertaker  while  the 
patient  was  yet  struggling  for  life.  They  were  uttered  against  the  government 
of  a  country,  not  Cheu  tranquil  and  strong  and  able  to  battle  with  all  assailants, 
bpi  of  a  country  distracted  and  humbled,  and  bleeding  under  the  stabs  of 
traitors.  They  came  from  no  flush  of  excitement  springing  from  a  triumph  of 
arms,  but  were  the  solemn  and  ofl-repeatcd  enunciations  of  a  general  just  en- 
tering the  field  of  bis  future  operations,  and  8ur\-eying  for  the  first  time  the 
strength  of  his  gathering  army.  They  were  addressed  to  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  service,  and  were  intended  to  impress  them  with  obedience  to  bis  revo- 
lutionary programme.  General  Friiraont  already  held  the  sword,  and  it  waa 
miwt  important  for  his  purposes  that  Colonel  Andrews,  the  head  of  the  pay  de- 
partment here,  and  Major  Johnson,  a  paymaster  under  him,  should  not  interfere 
with  his  free  use  of  the  national  purse.  In  respecting  his  own  official  oath  and 
the  law,  by  resisting  unwarrantable  transfers  of  public  money,  the  colonel  had 
already  given  offence,  and  he  was  therefore  visited  and  thus  startlingly  warned, 
that  he  might  not  offend  again.  His  noble  and  patriotic  reply,  though  subdued 
by  the  presence  of  his  superior  officer,  proved  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  sword 
he  wore,  and  that  his  courage  and  loyalty  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  menaces 
by  which  he  was  assailed. 

The  line  of  policy  thus  resolved  on  was  openly  pursued  as  his  apparent  con- 
i^ciousnees  that  he  was  "  the  State  "  grew  more  and  more  vigorous.  He  created 
3  large  number  of  offices  and  filled  them  with  friends  and  favorites,  to  whom  he 
assigned  full  salaries,  a  power  which  he  had  no  more  right  to  exorcise  thau  had 
any  soldier  in  his  ranks.  About  two  hundred  of  these  appointments  were  made, 
nud  of  which  some  forty-two  were  allotted  to  a  body  of  nut  three  hundred  men, 
which  he  had  recruited  and  organized  under  the  somewhat  regal  designation  of 
"  The  Fremont  Body  Guard."  Imitating  yet  further  imperial  rule,  he  sought 
to  bestow  upon  many — possibly  all  bis  appointees — whatever  their  datiea,  a 
H.  Ex,  Doc.  94 3  , ,  GoO'^lc 
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mililttry  preptigo.  Thus,  Caetle,  hie  "  superintendent  of  rsilToad  tranaponalion," 
was  honored,  by  his  letter  of  appointment,  with  "  the  pay  of  a  colonel " — and 
ll»c  title,  of  courBo,  followed — while  the  office  of  "  musieal  director,"  a  creation 
of  fais  own,  was  tilled  by  a  musician  from  one  of  the  theatres,  to  whom  wa::> 
given  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  regnlar  ajmy. 

When  the  Secretary  of  War  vi»iCed  thia  department  in  pereon  and  inspected 
the  forti'  which  General  Fremont  was  then  building  for  the  defence  of  St.  Loaie. 
under  the  auDpices  of  Beard,  he  nt  once  decided  that  they  were  useless,  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  goreniinenl 
in  the  hands  of  the  paymaslerfl  and  quartcrniB^terH  here  should  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  army.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
Secretary't"  authority,  the  work  upon  the  forta  went  on  to  their  completion, 
while  820,000  of  the  funds  thus  sought  to  be  protected  by  the  Secretary  was  p»id 
to  Beard  on  the  15th  October;  and  on  the  I9th  of  the  eame  month  an  impen- 
tive  order  was  given  by  the  general  for  the  payment  to  him  of  $60,000  more. 
In  hio  administration  he  virtually  ignored  the  csistence  of  the  quarteniw*- 
terV  and  the  commissary's  departments,  and  of  the  Ordnance  bureau,  and 
necessarily  that  of  the  government  at  Waehington,  The  most  stupendous  con- 
tracts, involring  an  almost  unprecedented  waete  of  the  public  money,  were 
given  out  by  him  in  person  to  favorites,  over  the  heads  of  the  competent  and 
lioneet  officers  appointed  by  law.  It  seemed  to  be  his  purpose  to  present  him- 
eelf  (w  the  embodiment  of  political  und  military  power,  and  to  show  alike  by 
his  words  and  hi*  conduct  how  little  he  depended  upon  the  govemmeni 
of  his  country,  and  how  utterly  he  disregarded  its  laws,  its  regulations  and 
its  policy.  CM'  course,  such  an  example  could  not  be  otherwise  than  contagioiy. 
The  whole  framework  of  the  political  and  military  systems,  as  organized  by 
law,  WHS  unbraced,  and  disorder  and  criminal  insubordination  everywhere  pre- 
vailed. There  coidd  be  no  obedience  when  the  general  of  the  departnietil 
openly  taught  and  practiced  resistance  to  the  laws  as  a  right,  if  not  a  duty. 
There  could  be  no  economy  where  the  general  exposed  himself  continnallr  to 
imputations  of  lalioring  in  his  great  office  to  feed  the  greed  of  his  followers  for 
gain.  He  occupied  with  his  family  and  several  members  of  his  staff  a  marble 
palace,  and  lived  amid  its  luxurious  furniture  and  glittering  wares  at  a  stipulated 
expense  of  S6,000  per  annum  to  the  government,  at  a  time  when  the  home»  ol 
millions  of  our  people  were  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Could  it  be 
expected  that  his  subordinates  would  display  any  special  sympathy  with  our 
national  Bufferings,  or  any  marked  solicitude  to  guard  the  public  treasury  from 
plunder?  Instead  of  going  to  Cairo,  as  he  could  have  done  for  a  few  dollars 
on  one  of  the  vessels  transporting  his  troops  which  accompanied  him,  he  char- 
tered a  magnificent  steamer,  at  a  cost  of  $1,GOO  to  the  government,  to  convey 
himself  and  cortege  alone.  This  eteamer  was  anchored  out  in  the  stream,  instead 
of  lying  at  the  wharf,  as  all  others  did  and  do,  and  when  the  general  droi'e  b 
his  carriage  and  four  to  the  water's  edge  yet  another  steamer,  at  atill  fuitber 
cost  to  the  government,  aB  we  leam  from  claim  presented  for  it,  was  employe<l 
to  put  himself  and  suite  on  board.  A  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  in  a  sounn 
of  national  mourning,  might  thus  live,  and  tlius  enter  his  pleasure  yacht  or  liif 
barge  of  state,  hut  insensibility  amid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and  wasteful- 
ness when  the  public  debt  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  tn" 
millions  daily,  when  exhibited  by  n  general  of  the  American  army,  is  a  spectacle 
from  which  the  patriot  may  well  Inm  aw-ay  in  grief  and  humiliation. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  influence  of  such  an  exhibition  was  every- 
where felt.  High  officers  did  not.  it  was  true,  dare  charter  steamers  for  llicir 
own  convenience,  but  they  did,  heedless  of  the  expenditure,  engage  speeiai 
trains  for  the  convenience  of  themselves*  and  attendants,  while  yet  hiunbler 
officers,  dwarfing  their  pseudo  pomp  to  the  narrower  sphere  of  their  authority 
hired  at  the  liverj-  stables  for  months  buggies  aud  horses , at  the  cost  of  the 
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government,  and  thU  although  the  law  only  recognized  them  ou  foot,  or  as 
mounted  at  tlieir  own  expenee.  Thne,  m  every  way,  and  almost  everywhere, 
under  the  malign  influence  of  the  declaration  ibat  neither  laws  nor  regulations 
longer  prevailed,  there  was  manifested  a  digpoeition  to  convert  the  national 
tragedT  through  which  we  are  passing  into  a  saturnalia,  of  pcrsoual  attd  official 
Belf-indnlgcncB  and  extravagance. 

Having,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  committed  to  us,  liftL-d  the  veil  from  a 
field  of  prodigality,  inanhonlination,  and  demoralization,  in  the  midet  of  which 
we  have  been  toiling  for  the  last  four  months,  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  ua 
to  point  the  department  to  the  true  caueee  of  these  diaordeni.  Wo  have  pre- 
sented the  testimony  of  Colonel  Andrews  and  llajor  Johnson,  not  for  the  purposes 
of  animadversion,  but  simply  to  explain  the  scene  which  we  have  bared  to  view. 
In  the  light  of  this  explanation,  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  disease,  in  the 
virulence  with  which  it  has  prevailed  here,  was  not  national,  but  local,  and  was 
the  result  of  local  and  personal  causes. 

So  soon  as  we  had  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  facts  presented  and  with 
the  principles  applicable  to  them  to  enable  ue  to  feel  entire  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  we  began  to  deliver  vouchers,  certified  in  accordance  with 
the  instmctiouB  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  first  delivery  occurred  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  18C2,  and  has  been  since  regularly  continued,  as  our  decisions 
have  been  pronounced.  In  giving  out  the  claims  presented,  with  the  allowances 
upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that  some  receipt  should  be  executed  by  the  claim- 
ants. In  decidmg  what  should  be  the  character  of  that  receipt,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  as  a  protracted  and  patient  examination  had  been  given  to  these  claims, 
and  the  parties  had  been  heard  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  the  cases 
had  been  continued  from  day  to  day,  so  long  as  those  interested  desired  to  pro- 
duce testimony,  and  the  government,  by  our  action,  was  committed  to  pay  the 
amount  allowed,  it  was  no  more  than  proper  that  the  claimants  should  be  required 
to  accept  the  allowance  in  full  for  the  amount  demanded.  This  course  waa 
adopted,  and  was  generally  acquiesced  in.  Prominent  among  those  who  re- 
monstrated was  Lconidas  Haskell,  whose  transactions  figure  in  this  report,  and 
who  gave  to  us  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  to  Congress  from  our 
decisions  on  his  clums. 

The  department  is  aware  how  constantly  we  have  in  our  correspondence 
urged  the  payment  of  these  liabilities.  Those  for  money  seized  and  borrowed 
from  the  banks,  with  the  exception  probably  of  some  3200,000,  have  been 
satisfied,  and  a  number  of  the  holders  of  the  smaller  class  of  vouchers  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  claims  settled  by  the  disbursing  officers  ;  bat 
probably  fully  three-fourths  of  the  amount  allowed  by  the  commissioners  still 
temuns  anpaid.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  long  many  of  these  debts  have 
been  due,  and  how  much  from  these  delays  the  vouchers  have  depreciated  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders,  many  of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  cash  tliem  in  the 
market  at  a  heavy  discount,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  irritating  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  beginning  to  be  felt  here.  This 
feeling  is  increased  by  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  same  tardiness  of  pay- 
ment has  not  distinguished  the  service  in  the  east.  We  earnestly  recommend, 
as  a  measure  of  common  justice,  due  alike  to  the  highest  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  government  as  to  its  honor,  that  the  claims  which  we  have  certified  shall  be 
at  once  pud. 

While  we  have  necessarily  devoted  the  principal  part  of  our  report  to  an 
exposure  of  the  abuses  which  characterized  the  late  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment, we  cannot  close  it  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  integrity  which  hag 
generally  been  displayed  by  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  when 
permitted  to  deal  directly  with  the  government.  Wide  spread  as  has  been  the 
demoralizatioD  in  official  circles  and  among  their  dependents  and  favorites,  and 
startling  as  are  the  frauds  which  have  been  attempted  and  consummated,  a  Urge 
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majority  of  tlie  clainuiDU  hnvc  presented  theniaelveB  before  ns  animpeacbed 
by  imputations  citlicr  upon  their  loyalty  or  honor. 

Wc  have  cxBmiiieil  some  1,300  witneesea,  whose  testimony  has  been  taken 
by  an  accomplislied  ntenosrapbcr,  (Mr.  R.  R.  Hitt,  of  Chicago,)  and  bad  been  in 
part  written  out.  Tho  illneas  from  which  he  is  at  this  moment  suffering  any 
delay  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  we  presumv  that  tu  some  three  moollu 
the  whole  evidence,  which  will  consist  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  maniucript 
pages,  will  be  ready,  and  will  then  be  filed  in  the  department  as  part  and  m 
support  of  thiit  report.  As  several  weeks  will  be  required  to  close  entirely  the 
business  of  the  commission,  the  secretary  and  a  few  of  the  clerks  now  in  iti 
service  will  be  necessarily  retained  during  that  time.  The  entire  record  of  oar 
proceedings,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  will  then  be  transmitted. 

DAVID  DAVIS. 

J.  HOLT. 

HUGH  CAMPBELL. 


HBAUttt'ARTBRS  DePABTMENT  OF  THE  MlSSOCRI. 

St.  Lokit,  December  14.  1861. 


OknbbaL:  I  have  the  honor  to  Bttbmit  to  yon  the  accounts  for  disbutseiDeDt^ 
made  hy  Major  Franz  Kappner  for  labor  and  materials  used  in  the  conetmction 
of  forts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  !>,  the  militan-  hoepital  and  bake-house,  the  barracks 
and  etables.  &c„  all  coiiHtructed  in  and  about  thia  city,  by  order  of  Major  Gene- 
ral J.  0.  Fremont,  late  in  command  of  the  western  department.  After  a  care- 
fij  examination  of  these  accoimts,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prices  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials are  reawoniible  and  just,  though  the  entire  cost  of  the  works  is  considerably 
more  than  I  could  bnild  them  for  myself. 

Tlic  total  cost  of  the  five  fortB,as  charged,  is  361,342  50%,  of  which  845,762  85} 
remains  unpaid  ;  and  of  the  total  cost,  851,123  22J,  of  the  hospital,  barracks. 
litables,  wasn-house,  bakery,  guard-house,  storeroom,  &c.,  the  sum  of  $49,198  85 

The  whole  unpaid  balance  of  S94,955  70|  is  due  chiefly  to  poor  laborers  who 
ore  in  great  need  of  their  pay,  I  therefore  trust  that  some  disposition  will  qnickly 
be  mode  for  the  liijuidation  of  these  claims. 

Very  reswctfully,  your  most  obedient, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM. 
Brigadier  Gawral  and  Chief  of  Engineer: 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

U.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Mitttmri. 


Hbaduvarters  Dbparthent  ok  the  Missocri. 

St.  Louii,  Mo.,  January  21,  1862. 
Sib  ;  I  enclose,  herewith,  estimates  of  materials  and  labor  on  batteries  A,  B> 
G,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  forts  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  constructed  under  a  contract,  dated 
September  25,  1861,  with  E.  L.  Beard,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
by  order  of  Major  General  J.  C.  Fremont.  The  first  estimate,  amounting  to 
S59,456  27,  is  calculated  according  to  the  cuHtomaiT  prices  paid  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  under  ordinary  circumstances,  furnished  chiefly  by  TVnman  J.  Homer, 
city  engineer ;  and  the  second  estimate,  amounting  to  $298,326  78,  is  baaed 
upon  the  prices  stipulated  in  Beard's  contract. 
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Most  of  the  cisterns  already  leak  and  requii'e  rep^rs,  bat  whether  the  faalt  is 
the  contractor's  I  cannot  Bay. 

Kothing  is  estimated  for  roofing  the  buildings,  as  the  contract  made  was  not 
complied  with. 

Since  these  works  were  completed  I  have  carefully  inspected  them,  aad  find 
die  general  character  of  the  woric  inferior  to  forts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  built  by 
hired  labor. 

Very  respectftilly,  yonr  most  obedient, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM, 
BrigadieT  General  of  Volt..  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Engineer. 
J,  S.  FULLERTON,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Com.  on  Claim*,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Headquabters  Dbpabtment  of  the  Missouri, 

St.  Louie,  December  24,  1861. 
Sir;  I  transmit,  herewith,  acconnta  for  dishnrsements  made  by  Major  Franz 
Kappuer,  for  labor  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  forts  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5,  the  military  hospital  and  bake-house,  the  barracks  and  stables,  &c.,  all 
constructed  in  and  about  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  orders  of  Major  General 
J.  G.  Fremont,  late  in  command  of  the  western  department. 

Accompanying  the  accounts  is  the  report  of  Brigadier  General  Gullum,  chief 
engineer  of  this  department,  giving  his  views,  after  a  care&l  examination,  of  the 
charges  for  labor  and  materials. 

If  these  accotmts  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  I  would  re- 
spectfully request  that  they  be  examined  as  early  as  convenient,  as  numerous 
families  are  dependent  upon  the  pay  of  the  workmen. 
Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  accounts. 
By  order  of  Major  General  Halleck. 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM. 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Engineer. 

J.  S.  FVLLESTON,  Esq.. 

Secretary  of  Commi»>ion  on  Claim*.  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
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Value  of  materialt  and  labor  o»  forti  and  batteries  eotutmcted  % 
tract  with  E.  L.  Beard. 


Work.. 

EBtliuated  T»lue  according 
to  customary  prices  paid 
Id  the  dty  of  8t    LouU 
under   oidioiuT  circum- 
tttuiitt. 

Cort    according    to   price* 

Rate. 

Price. 

Bate. 

Price. 

Balltry  A. 

EUoLVHtion,  4,  200  coble  r>rdi  ■■ 
Embankment,  446}  cubic  y«rd». 
EmbAokmentptiddU-a,  146i  cnb. 

«0  15 
15 

20 

la 

30  00 

15 
IS 

20 
15 

30  00 

16 
16 

20 
IS 

IS 
30  00 

15 
IS 

20 
16 

IS 
30  00 

•63  00 
66  B8 

B9  3D 

16T  eo 

78  03 

«0  45 
55 

90 

1  60 

100  00 

4S 
66 

90 

1  60 

ICO  00 

45 

65 

90 
1  5U 

1  00 

too  00 

45 

56 

90 
1  60 

1  00 
100  00 

1189  00 
215  57 

Soddinp:,  1,090  equar«  jank.... 
Lnnib^rper  M.,:,601  feet 

I.Sl&M 
360  10 

4S4  81 

2,671  51 

Batltry  B. 

Exc»*««on.  1,247}  cable  ynrds.. 
EmbftDkntcnt.  1.362  cubic  ;*rtl*. 
EmbMkmeDt  puddled,  1.21ZJ 

tI8T  16 
20*  30 

143  46 
512  80 
83  00 

»S61  48 
749  10 

1,091  ID 

6,117  S» 

277  OO 

Sodding.  3.418)  iqture  j.rd«... 
Lumber  per  M.,  2.770  feet 

1,229  72 

7.808  67 

BatUrsa 

Embankment.  8^7}  cubic  yardi. 
Embutkinent  puddled,  BSTf  cub. 

tl21  66 
12S  65 

171  54 
363  45 

12  00 
68  23 

S3G4  9B 
471  n 

Sodding,  j,416  aqakn;  yanb  .... 
P»vln((  with  dndeiB,  80  tqam, 

3,»(  19 

Lumber  p,rM,  1.941  feet 

194  10 

864  63 

6,507  IT 

BalUrfI>. 

EicavatioD.  1,17S  cubic  jude  .. 
Eml«nkment,  IfiOSl  cubicjardi. 
Embnnkment   puddled.   1,276} 

$176  26 
195  SO 

256  07 
S44  80 

22  SO 
76  81 

•SISTS 
71(83 

BoddiDg,  3,632  squve  yuds.... 
P«vinB  with  cinderi,  IMiquBre 

S,44S00 

Lumber  per  M.,  !,S17  feet 

191  TO 

1.16S  93 

B.I44U 

tyGoo^lc 
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Value  of  materiaU  and  labor  mtfartt  and  hatteriet,  ifc. — Cootinaed. 

EntiniKted  vslna  according 
to  cuitomaiy  prices  pud 
In  the  dtj  of  St.  Louis 
und«[    oitKnary  nrcam- 


BalUryE. 

EicHvatloD,  iTi  cubic  yards 

EntwDkmcDt.  S41  cubic  jaron.. 
Embankment  puddled,  541  cnb. 

Sodding;,  1.795  iquarc  yards  .... 
PaTing  witli  cindera.  20^  square 

Lumber  per  U  ,  S,OSO  ft'ct | 


BaOerg  F 

Excavation,  41SJ  cubic  rard*...' 
Emlwohinent,  524}  cubic  yarda.j 
Embankment  puddled,  493}  cub.  I 

Sodding,  1.161  square  yards I 

Lumber  ptr  M.,  2,718  tcKt '. 


Foil  ,Vo.  6. 

Excavation,  B,  174  ciiUc  yards..' 
Embuokment.S,  Btf  cubic  yatdi.l 
Embaokment    puddled,    T,798  j 

cubic  yards ....j 

^^diug,  17,029  square  yards...! 
Pnvinjj;    with     cinders,    2,  ti02  , 

H|UHre  yards I 

Lumber,  179,699  feet , 

One  cistern,  9, 9St  gallons | 

Fiudnea,  MS   pi.,  1,919  cubic  f 

feet ' 


16  1 

15  I 
30  00  I 


390  30 

5, 390  97 

499  20 


Fori  Ao.  7. 

Excavation,  5,871  cubic  yards.. 
Embankment,  6,301  cub'c  yards. I 
Embankment    puddled,    6,012  I 

cubic  yards 

f'uddJDg,  12,757  aqoare  yards... 
P»lng     viUi    cinders,     1,204 

square  yards 

Lumber,  10<,  498  feet 

One  cistern,  11,746  gallons i 

Poscines,      107    p«.,    1,400^  j 

cuWcfeet ' 


1I!0  GO 
3, 19)  94  I 

587  30  I 


45 
66 

10 
1  50 

1  00 
109  00 

25 

1  00 
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Value  ofmattrialt  and  labor  onJorUand  hattertu,  4»'-— Continued. 


Eatli>i&t«d  valaewcordiDg  {  Cost  KCConliDK   to  pdcee 
I     to  cDitonurjF  price*  pt,\d      stlpalatHl  In  bis  coolnict. 
I    la  the  city  of  St    UtoU 
I    uader    ardlnuy   clnmm- 


I 


Rrt  Ao.  8.  j 

EliMvaUon,  6,779  cubic  jKTds..! 
Emtmnkineiit,  6, 508  cubic  ynrdt- 
BmbcDkiBGiit    puddled,    S,  261 

cubic  XArdg 

Sodding,  13,  &33  sqture  ynrda. .. 
Paving    with     cloders,     1, 678 

wiuan!  ynrdi i..... . 

Lumber,  176, 127  feet 

Two  cislerns,  23.191  galloog  ... 
177i  ttLedans,  3,632  ^^g  cuWc 


Fort  !fo.  9. 

BiCAVfttlua,  6, 98B  cubic  yards.. 
EntUinkroeiit,  7. 577cubicviirdB. 
EtnlMDkineat    puddled,    5,837 

cubic  yards 

Sodding,  17, 310  square  yards... 
pHTln^E    with    dnders,     2,911 

square  ysTds  ... . 

Lumber,  199,785*  feet 

One  cistern,  ll,7J6i^1lons 

Fwtclues,    287}    ps.,   3,763^^ 

cubic  feel 

Qabions,  »S  ps.,  1,131^  cuUc 


Fvrt  Xb.  10. 

Excarktion.  1,310  cubic  yards . 
Emliaiikmeat,  1.177  cubic  vards. 
Embankment    puddled,     1.357 

cubic  yards ,. 

A>dd)nz.  1,131  square  yards.. 
Paving  with  cinders,  975  square 

Lumber,  11,021  feet 

One  cietero,  11.740  sailor 
Fascines,  71   ps..   929iij»'(,  cubic 


Bate. 

Price. 

"'■■ 

Price. 

«0  1» 
15 

$866  85 
976  20 

to  45 
5S 

SI,  600  55 

3,  &T9  40 

20 
15 

1.052  20 
2, 032  96 

90 
1  SO 

4,731  90 
20,319  50 

IS 

30  00 

5 

503  10 
5.2B2  87 
1.171  60 

I  00  1 

100  00  ; 

25  1 

1,678  00 
17, 641  70 
S, 875  00 

SO 

726  50 
11,625  57 

1  00  . 

3, 631  47 

60,070  52 

1» 
IS 

1,018  30 
1, 136  55 

4S 
55  ' 

3. 144  60 
4,161  35 

20 
15 

1, 167  40 
2,601  DO 

90 

15. 

S,  253  30 
26,  010  00 

15 

30  00 
B 

436  00 

6,873  57 
587  30 

1  00 
100  00 

2.911  00 
19, 578  55 
2,  93S  50 

20 

752  67 

i  00  . 

3,  7S3  37 

20 

216  21 

1  00  ' 

1,231  27 

13.848  93 

68. 992  94 

IS 
15 

201  00 
211  55 

15  I 

55  • 

603  00 
Sit  35 

20 
15 

271  40 
661  65 

90  1 
1  50  . 

1,111  60 
6.646  50 

IS 

30  00 

5 

116  25 

1,230  66 

587  30 

lool 
100  00  : 

25  ' 

975  00 
4. 102  20 
2,936  50 

20 

185  81 

100 

919  39 

3.508  68 
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Value  of  material  and  labor  tmfortt  a»d  batteriet,  Ifc. — Oontinaed. 
BECAFITCIATIOH. 


WOTlu. 

to  cmtomftry  prioet  ytXA 
In  the  dtj  of  Bt.  Loula 
nndai  ordinar;  dicnm- 

■tUOM. 

Co«t  MomdlDg  to  pricn 
■Upakted  in  his  oontrHt. 

Itoto. 

Pikw. 

Bata. 

Price. 

Embuiknietit,3S,Sal  cnbicT>r<U 

10  16 
15 

:o 

16 

16 

SOU 
06 
30 
20 

EO 

t4,BI3  30 
6,4B1  Oft 

6,018  30 
11,786  05 

1,413  05 

3t,4St  74 

8,4S6  TO 

S,S3B  97 

246  24 

$0  46 
66 

BO 
1  60 

1  00 

100  00 

3G 

1  00 

1  00 

•14,73B  BO 
20, 133  eft 

Sodding,  TB.ST3  •qiuTejwdi... 
POTluK    with    dnden,    0,610) 

117,850  60 
9,620  33 

Lumber,    715,058    fcot,    boird 

CirterM,  «8,714  gmlUm. 

(tebloiu,  l,231ift  cubic  feet.... 

17, 178  SO 
12, 644  86 
1,131  ST 

FMdaM  for  fort!  Ko*.  I,  S.ind 

67,814  20 

1,047  20 
142  00 
802  87 
160  00 

391,995  91 
6,230  OO 

arand  total 

69,466  37 

69, 454  17 

338,870  61 
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PROTECTION  TO  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD. 


LETTER 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


Afbil  S,  1BS2. — Idid  on  the  Uble,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Dbpartmbnt, 
WatAingto»  City,  D.  C,  March  27,  1862. 
Sis  :  In  compliance  with  tbc  resolution  of  the  House  of  KepreeentatiTes  of 
January  22,  1862,  requesting  to  be  informed  "  whether,  and  in  what  time,  suffi- 
cient military  protection  can  be  extended  to  the  line  of  tJie  Saltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  to  enable  the  company  to  repair  and  work  said  road,"  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Major  General  George  B.  HcGlellaiir 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  Reprexenlalivet. 


Headuuarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Near  Alexandria  Seminary,  Virginia,  March  22,  1862. 
The  necessary  protection  haa  been  afforded  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  BsU- 
vray  Company,  which  is  now  engaged  in  repairing  the  line,  with  the  proBpect, 
as  I  onderstand,  of  having  it  very  soon  in  running  order,  if  not  alreaay  iu 
operation. 

GEO.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General  Co^mandiitg. 
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SIGNAL    SUPPLIES. 

LETTER  fiEil 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TBJixmtvmxo 
EtHmalet  for  lignal  tuppliet,  ifc. 


Armn.  4,  18t2. — Bofcmd  totbcCoinmittt'eof  Wftfiiuid  HMnti,and  ordered  to  be  priutod. 


War  Department, 
WatAtTiglon  City,  D.  C,  April  2,  1862. 
Sib  :  I  bavc  ibe  honor  to  submit  the  accompiinying  conunnnicatioDB  and 
estimates  by  Major  Myer,  signal  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  request  that 
you  would  commtuiicate  the  same  to  the  House  of  ReprescntHtiTee,  that  an 
appropriation  may  be  made  as  requested. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Galusha  a.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  tie  Hotue  of  Repreientative*. 


Office  op  the  Sional  Officer,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Washington,  March  30,  1862. 
Si  R :  I  respectfully  request  that  tlie  accompanying  estimateH  be  submitted  for 
the  action  of  Congress. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  J.  MYER. 
Signal  Officer  United  State*  Army. 
Hon.  Edwin  M,  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  WathmgUm,  D.  C. 


Office  of  the  Sionai.  Officer,  Army  of  thb  Potomac. 

WathingiiM,  March  27,  1862. 
Sir  ;  The  estimates  submitted  with  the  bill  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Senate  and  House  committees  makes  provision  only  for  the  tirst  pnrcbase 
of  the  signal  supplies,  and  has  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  year  to  elapse  from 
Jane  30,  1862.  ,^  , 


2  SIGNAL   SL'PPLIES. 

To  providf  for  this  iwriod  the  following  sums  will  be  necessary : 
For  sipinl  mijuilii'ii  for  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  year 

indinp  June  30,  1803 $39, 500 

For  im-idental  exiieiweH 2, 950 

42,  450 

Art  follows,  nny ; 

500  sets  sigmil  npparHtua,  ut  S30 15,000 

Telescopes 7, 000 

^larinc  glasses 7, 500 

Miscellaneou!!    siijiplies — tuqientine,    wicking,    signal    CAitridgcs, 

pouches,  cans,  &e 10, 000 

Coutingeiit  expenses 2, 950 

43,450 

I  respectfully  refjiiest  that  these  estimates  may  be  approved  by  the  proper 
ofEcem  and  submitted  to  Congreiis.  They  an:  made  apoii  the  Bupposition  that 
the  army  is  to  be  of  five  hundred  (^00)  regiments,  and  arc  intfinded  t«  supply 
each  regiment  with  lights,  at  night,  to  prevent  firing  upon  each  other,  in  additiflo 
to  the  general  nee  in  the  army  of  the  field  signals  for  tolegraphic  purposes,  u 
employed  witli  the  expedition  under  General  tjhenuan,  and  in  the  battle  at  Fort 
Royal  ferry ;  the  expedition  to  Femaudiua ;  and  the  battles  at  Roauoke  island 
anu  Newbcru ;  with  General  Banks's  force  during  the  summer,  and  elsewhere. 
As  the  military  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  given  mare 
tlioTough  attention  to  this  subject  than  other  committees,  I  wonld  suggest  tlint, 
if  it  be  proper  so  to  do,  the  estimates  should  be  sent  to  tlicm. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AT3ERT  J.  IIYER, 
Signal  OJUcr,  Major  U.  S.  A. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stantox, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  thb  Signal  Officer,  Ahmy  of  thb  Potomac, 

Wathingloit,  March  27,  1862. 

Sir  ;  In  loference  to  the  enclosed  communication,  I  would  respectfully  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  general-in-chief  and  of  the  War  Department  the  estimales 
which  I  considered  it  ray  duty,  nnder  the  law  by  which  I  hold  my  commiMioD 
to  submit,  in  June  26,  1861,  to  tlie  then  Secretary  of  War,  for  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  dollars  for  movable  electric  telegraphs;  August  23,  1861,  when  I  pro- 
posed that  four  flying  field  telegraphs  accompany  the  army  of  the  Potomac ; 
September  23, 1861,  when  permission  was  askea  to  expend  five  thousand  (5,000) 
dollars  for  this  purpose;  and  on  November  30,  1861,  when  submitting  my  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  therewith  made  an  estimate  of  thirty  thonsand 
(30,000)  dollars  to  be  expended  under  my  direction. 

Though  the  general  outline  of  my  plan  has,  I  believe,  met  the  approval  of 
the  general  commanding,  I  have  never  been  explicitly  empowered  or  supplied 
with  the  means  to  develop  it. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  flying  telegraphs  (movable  telegraphs)  could  be 
made  strong,  durable,  reiiable,  and  in  a  manner  to  save  expense  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  of  value  for  the  military  service, 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  military  committee  of  the  House  of  R^iweutadves 
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have  Bocn  and  have  approved  the  instruments,  tec.,  it  la  proposed  to  use,  and 
that  a  disposition  exists  to  thoronglily  try  them. 

Tlie  want  of  snch  telegmpha  is  now  felt  in  the  army.  Tliere  are  none  com- 
pipie  in  the  service. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  submit,  for  the  action  of  the  general  commanding  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  estimate  for  sums  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  signal  officer,  viz : 

For  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  apparatus  and  equipments  for  movable 
electric  telegraphs  to  be  used  with  the  army  in  the  field,  thirty-nine  thousand 
throe  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  (39,313  50.) 

The  cost  of  the  first  flying  telegraph  I  estimate  as  follows  : 

For  ten  (10)  miles  insulated  wire,  at  S2  50 «2.250  00 

A  donble  reel  carriage  for  carrying  and  paying  out  this  wire,  Bay  500  00 
Two  (2)  telegraphic  instruments  showing  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, at  aiOO 300  00 

Batteries  or  electric  magnetic  genexatora 200  00 

3,150  00 
To  provide  for  contingencies  and  alterations,  say  25  per  cent 787  25 

3,937  25 

This  estimate  I  consider  as  allowing  fully  fiftv  (50)  per  cent,  for  experiment 
and  alterations  in  making  the  first  apparatus,  which  should  be  a  model  for  the 

In  my  opinion  the  average  cost  of  each  apparatus,  carrying  ten  (10)  miles  of 
wire  capable  of  being  laid  down  at  the  rate  of  a  slow  walk,  and  to  be  worked  by 
nny  intelligent  person  who  can  read,  ought  not  to  exceed  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  dollars. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

'    "  ALBERT  J.  MYER, 

Signal  Officar,  United  Statei  Army. 
Hon,  E.  M.  8ta\tox, 

Secretary  of  War.  Wa»hi«gtm,  D.  C. 
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INDIAN  DEPARTMENT  PEOPEETT  IN  UTAH  TEREITOBT. 


LETTER 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Reniutum  of  tie  HouH  of  Oth  March,  Jkmithmg  the  evidence  called  for  h 
relatum  to  Lidiam  departmetU  pn^serty  m  Utah  Territory. 


Apui,  4,  18SS.— Iidd  <Hi  the  toble,  voA  oideied  to  be  printed. 


Dbparthgnt  op  thb  Interior,  April  3, 1862. 
Srs :  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  reeolation  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tirea  of  the  S4th  nltimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  tranBmit,  herewith,  the  papers  therein 
referred  to,  which  fluriieh  the  evidence  and  information  called  for  respecting 
Indian  department  property  in  Utah  Territory,  accompanied  by  the  report  of 
the  CommiBsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  relation  to  each  property  as  was  returned 
by  Brigham  Yonng  and  Jacob  Forney,  while  acting  as  stiperintendenta  of  Indian 
affiuTB  in  said  Territory. 

Very  respectfuJly,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 
Secretary  1^  the  LUerior. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  RepretetUoHve*. 


Dbpabthbnt  of  thb  Intbrior, 
O^e  of  Indian  AJairt,  April  1,  1862. 
Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolation  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTee  of  the  24tb 
ultimo,  requesting  you  to  fumlBh  certain  evidence  and  Information  respecting 
the  Indian  department  property  in  Utah  Territory,  referred  to  this  office  on  the 
25th  ultimo,  Inave  the  honor  to  state  that  while,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  resolution  named,  I  send  all  the  property  accounts  (copies)  filed  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  late  governor  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  In£an  afiairs  in  Utah, 
snch  accounts  wUl  fdmish  information  relative  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
property  purchased  by  that  officer,  as  it  will  be  observed,  on  examination  of  his 


2  nmUN  DEPASTUEKT  PBOPEKTT  IK  UTAH. 

money  accoonta,  (copiea  of  wtuch  are  filed  in  the  Honie  of  BflpieKmUtiree,}  thit 
it  was  hie  practice  to  make  pnrchasea  at  tunes  when  the  articles  were  reqtdnd 
for  immediate  diBtribntion,  and  to  Amush  certificates  of  snch  diBtribntions  on  the 
Touchen  for  the  porcbases,  consequently  anch  articles  do  not  appear  on  hii 
property  retonu. 

The  papers  now  tiansmitted  to  yon  as  connected  with  the  accoonts  of  Gor- 
ernor  Yoong  are  as  follows,  viz,  (copies :} 

Betnms  of  property  of  snperintendency  and  blackxmith  shop,  for  tlie  qnattec 
ending  Decemoer  31, 1856. 

Betumsof  property  of  Bnperintendency  and  blacksmith  shop,  Ist  quarter,  185T. 

Betnms  of  pn^>erty  of  snperintendency  and  blacksmith  shop,  2d  quarter,  1657. 

Betnms  of  property  of  superintendency,  3d  quarter,  1857. 

Betnms  of  property  of  snperintendency,  4th  quarter,  1857. 

Betnms  of  property  of  snperintendency,  1st  qnarter,  1858. 

I  also  tnuumit  bet«with  the  money  and  property  acconnte  (copies)  of  Qot- 
«mor  Toung,  as  superintendent.  JScc,  for  the  2d  qnarter  of  1858,  copies  of  whieli, 
late  Superintendent  Davies  alleges,  were  not  Awarded  to  Him  with  the  others, 
for  ioTeetigation.  These  acconnte  are  comprised  in  the  following  papers,  vii: 
Account  current;  abstract  of  disbursements,  with  17  Touchers;  and  property 
retums. 

As  called  for  by  the  resolution,  the  property  returns  of  J.  Forney,  sncceasor  to 
Governor  Young,  as  superintendent,  dec,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Second 
Auditor's  office,  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  with  the  papers  already  deeoibed. 
It  contains  a  receipt  for  (dl  the  property  that  Forney  appean  to  have  leeaved 
from  Grovemor  Young. 

Very  respectrally,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  DOLE,  C^wMMMMwr. 

Hon.  Calbb  B.  Smith,  Seertiary  of  lie  LtUriar. 
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INDIAIT  DEPABTHENT   PBOPEBTY  IN  DTAH. 


Statemattof  v>or1c  dont  ty  B.  F.  Pendietm,  Indian  blackimilA.for  thefoBov- 
ing  handt  of  Indian*  Jrom  Decemher  31, 1857,  to  March  31,  1858. 

KANOSH  AND  BAND. 

Shoeing  10  ponieB.  at  t3;  repairii^  7  bitB,  at  50  centa S33  50 

Bepairmg  gonB,  Sl7  50;  repairing  traps,  $5 23  SO 

S56  OO 

SHOWAN'e  BAND. 

Bepuring  gang,  $20  25;  repuriug  bits,  94 24  25 

Stocking  6  rifles,  at  $6;  re-rifling  3  rifles,  at  SI 39  00 

Fire  steels,  $2  60 ;  repairing  traps,  S7 9  60 

¥\a\i  speaiB,  Sl2 ;  shoeing  12  ponies,  at93 48  00 

lao  85 

ABBOFBSN  AND  BAND. 

Shoeing  7  ponies,  at  S3;  repairing  gons.  $9 30  00 

Arrow  points,  S7 ;  repairing  6  bite,  at  SO  cents 10  00 

Making  epeais.SS;  making  traps,  98 13  00 

Stocking  2  rifles,  at  S6 ;  repuring  hatchets,  S3 15  00 

Fu%  steels 3  00 

71  00 

WAH-NOO-NBB  AND  BAND. 

Bepiuring  bridle  bits,  S4 ;  shoeing  5  ponies,  at  S3 19  00 

Repairing  gnns,  tl5 ;  arrow  points,  S5 20  00 

Fire  ste^,  S2  50 ;  repairing  traps,  S5 7  SO 

46  50 

QtlBB-TUP  AND  BAND. 

Bepairing  bits,  S4  60 ;  shoeing  3  ponies,  at  S3 13  50 

Arrow  points,  $5;  repairing  gnns,  S16 21  00 

Fire  steels,  1^  50;  repairing  traps,  S5  25 7  75 


POWDBB-WICH  AND  BAND. 

ShoetBg  9  ponies,  S3;  repairing  bits,  S3  50 30  50 

Arrow  points,  S7;  repairing  guns,  S8 15  00 

Fire  steiels,  S3;  repairing  and  making  traps,  SIO 13  00 

Stocking  4  rifles,  at  S  6;  spears,  S6 30  00 

108  SO 

TABBY  AND  BAND. 

Arow  points,  S4;  repairing  rifles,  S6 10  00 

Fire  steels,  S2;  repairing  traps,  S5  60 7  60 

Shoeing  4  ponies,  $3 ;  stocking  3  rifles,  at  S6 15  00 

32  6" 


Carried  forward 477  7P 


IKBUN  DEPABTHEKT  PBOPE^TT  IN  TTTIH.  5 

StatanaU  t^work  doite  by  B.  F.  PendUtox,  Ifc. — Coutiuiied. 

Brought  forward «477  70 

IHCK  A^D  BAND. 

Stockings  rifles,  at  (6;  repairing  gone,  98 SS6  00 

Fire  steels,  S2  50;  repairing  traps,  93;  speare,  S4 9  50 

Shoeing  5  pomes,  at  S3;  repairing  Iiatchets,  $4 19  00 

Bepairing  bridle,  bridle  bits,  $3 3  00 

57  70 

OBBBN  JACKET  AND  BAND. 

Shoeing  6  ponies,  at  S3 ;  repairing  guns,  S7 25  00 

Fire  steels,  92 ;  repairing  traps,  93  50 ;  repturing  bits,  93 . . .        8  50 
Stocking  4  rifles,  at  $6;  spears,  94  50;  arrow  points,  $4  S5      3S  75 

66  25 

601  45 


I  certify  on  honor  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  and  jnst,  and  that 
I  have  actually  done  the  work  and  used  the  materials  for  the  oenefit  of  the 
Indians  herein  specified. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PENDLETON. 
Blacktmith  for  the  Lidiaju  itt  Utah  Territ&ry. 
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10  INDIAN  DEPABTHENT  PBOPEBTT  IN  UTAH. 


StatemaU  of  work  done  hy  B.  F.  PendteUm,  itdian  Naektmiti,/or  AefiOow- 
ittg  ba»di  of  Miani,  from  Jtme  30  to  Deeembtr  31, 1857. 

SArBt-BTT'a   BAND. 

Stoddug  2  rifleB,  at  t6  ;  repairing  2  locks,  at  76  cents tl3  50 

Gutting  sew  rifles  in  6  rifle  barrde,  at  91 6  00 

Bepaiiing  goaida  and  making  2  new  thimblea 1  50 

»S100 

VA-DM-BI'8  BAND. 

Stocking  3  rifles,  at  $6 ;  repairing  1  stock  and  lock,  tl  25.       19  85 
New  band-sight  and  screw,  $1 ;   main-spring  and  cutting 
rifles  in  gun  barrels,  $2  75 3  75 


ABKOW-PBBN'e    BAND. 

Repairing  gnna,  (20 ;  making  arrow  points,  (10 30  00 

Shoeing  ponies,  10,  at  83 ;  repairing  9  Dridle  bite,  at  60  cents.  34  50 

Stocking  6  rifles,  at  t6 ;  r^riUing  9  barrels,  at  <1 45  00 

Repairing  trapB,  $6  50  ;  repairing  spears,  $3  75 10  S5 

Repairing  hatcheto,  14 ;  fire  Bteeb,  t2  60 6  60 

18635 

TUK-A-FUT'S   BAND. 

Repairing  hatchets,  (4  50;  repairing  knives,  S3  50 800 

IfAing  knives,  S6 ;  repairing  guns,  815 SI  00 

Uaking  arrow  pointe,  SIO  ;  shoeing  B  ponies,  at  $3 34  00 

Repairing  traps,  t5;  making  fish  spears,  t9 14  00 

Repairing  bridle  bite,  $3;  repairing  hoee,  #5  50 8  50 


RBO-OOIN'S   BAND. 

Shoeing  8  horses,  at  $3 ;  repairing  gnns,  tI3  50 37  50 

Rcpairings  traps,  95 ;  making  arrow  poinU,  (3  50 8  50 

Huing  bridle  1)ite,  S4  ;  repairing  hoes  and  spears,  83  50. .  7  50 

Repainne  hatcbete 4  00 

5750 

BA-T08H'8   band. 

Rep^ring  traps,  86  ;  repauiiig  knives,  83  60 950 

Uaking  knives,  85  50;  shoeing  6  horses,  at  83 23  60 

Repairing  gnns,  812;  stocking  3  guns,  at  86 30  00 

Repairing  hoefl,  S3  50  ;  maUng  arrow  points,  83 6  50 

Making  bridle  bite 3  50 


Carried  forward 3 


INDIAN  DEPABTMENT  PBOPERTT  IN  UTAH.  11 

StaUBumt  of  Kork  done  by  B.  F.  Pemdieten,  ^v-^^ntinned. 

Bron^t  forwud (386  36 

UTTLB  soldier's   BAND. 

Stocking  6  rifles,  at  S6  ;  repairing  guiu,  $19  85 65  S5 

Bridle  biu,  $6;  Bhoemg  8  Horaea,  at  S3 30  00 

HaldDgtrajw,  99;  mal^g  fish  spesn,  S?  50 16  fiO 

Arrow  points,  9i ;  fire  Bteeb,  $3  25 ;  repairing  pitchforki, 
•3 ;  repairing  trapa  and  knivee,  $8  50 18  75 

120  60 

TABBY-SHOtT'B  BAND; 

Repairing  hatdieta,  (4 ;  making  arrow-poiiitB,  82  50 6  50 

B^airiag  guu,  915 ;  making  traps,  05 SO  00 

Shoeing  5  ponies,  at  $3;  m^ing  bridie  bits,  93  75 18  75 

45  25 

NOR-A-COAT'8  BAND. 

Kepairinghatclieta,  95 ;  arrow  points,  93  50 8  50 

Shoeing  8  hoTBes,  at  93 ;  repainng  gnna,  920 48  00 

Uoking  traps,  99 ;  iqiuring  tnpe,  93  SO IS  50 

69  00 

ba-ra-coat's  band. 

Repairing  gtms,  920  ;  making  traps,  98 28  00 

Shoeing  7  norses,  at  93;  repairing  hoM,  93 S4  00 

Making  arrow  points,  94  60  ;  makisg  qiean,  95 9  50 

Stocking  3  rifles,  at  96  ;  making  knives,  95  SO S3  50 

Uaking  Dridle  bits,  95 ;  repairing  traps,  93 8  00 

93  00 

AW-At-DP'S  BAND. 


Bepuiing  gnns,  919  50;  stocking  4  rifles,  at  96 43  60 

MiAing  anow  points,  95  j  fish  spears,  97 IS  00 

Bepairing  traps,  93;  shoeing  3  Horses,  at  $3 12  00 


74  60 

KO-BO-KO-KB'S  BAND. 

Stocking  3  rifles,  at  96 ;  repuring  gnns,  916 34  00 

Making  arrow-points,  95;  sboeing  5  horses,  at  93 SO  00 

Repairing  traps,  95  ;  making  kmves,  94 9  00 

Fidi  spears,  96 ;  making  hatchets,  99 15  00 

78  00 

BBN-TOOT-SB'S  BAND. 

Shoeing  8  horses,  at  93 ;  repairing  gnns,  918  75 42  75 

Making  and  repairing  traps,  99  ;  arrow  points.  96 15  00 

Making  knives,  96 ;  stocking  3  rifles,  at  96 24  00 

81  75 

Oarriedfonnud 948  35 


12  INDIAN  DEPABTMEMT  FBOPEBTT  IN  DTAH. 

Staiemau  of  work  tbme  by  B.  F.  PauUtUm,  4%.— Continued. 

Brooght  fonrud t948  35 

fah-bush's  band. 

Shoeing  6  bonefl,  at  {3  ;  making  bridle  bits,  tS S3  00 

Making  trapi,  SS  ;  makiiig  knives,  t7 Ifi  00 

Bepsinng  guiiB,  $19 ;  fish  epeare,  $5 S4  00 

Arrow  points,  $6;  stocking  2  rifles,  at  86 18  00 

Repairing  pitchforks,  and  hoes  and  hatchets,  $& 6  00 

86  00 

KA-TA-TO'a  BAND. 

Repairing  gnns,  S12  60;  shoeing  9  hones,  at  (3 39  50 

Repairing  traps,  t7  50 ;  arrow  points,  S6 ;  making  knirea,  t&.       19  50 
Fish  spears,  S4  50 ;  stocking  3  rifles,  at  86 22  50 

81  fiO 

OO-SHUTE'S   BAND. 

Repairing  gnns,  S15 ;  shoeing  7  horses,  at  S3 30  00 

M^ng  bridle  bits,  $3 ;  making  traps,  86 9  00 

45  00 

1,160  85 


I  certify  on  honor  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  and  jtut,  and  that 
I  have  actoall;  done  the  work  and  used  tbe  materials  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians herein  specified. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PENDLETON, 
U.  S.Blackimithfor  the  htdiam  ta  Utah  Territory. 
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INDIAN  DEPABTHENT  PBOPEBTT  IK  UTAH. 


Voncher  No.  I. 

7%e  United  Stale*  to  Lewu  IMnton,  Dr. 
1857. 

For  the  following  articles,  fnnuBlied  enndry  bands  of  la- 
di&ne  at  Fort  Bridger  on  enperintcaident'e  order : 
Washaknk  and  band : 

Any.  14.  1,567  ponnda  beef,  at  10  cente «1S6  70 

2,497  ponndi  flour,  at  18  cento 299  64 

Standins  Bock  and  band: 

900  ponnda  Beef,  at  10  cento 90  00 

1,131  pounds  floor,  at  12  cents 135  72 

5  poonds  tobacco,  at  tl 5  00 

2  dozen  sbirte,  at  818 36  00 

1  dozen  hato 3000 

Telxn-dj-wah  and  band : 

1&  1,643  poonds  beef,  at  10  cento 164  30 

2,209  poonds  floor,  at  12  cento S65  08 

40  pturs  cotton  panto,  at  $3 120  00 

1  dozen  ahirte,  i36;  1  dozen  baU,<30 66  00 


1.368  44 


BeceiTed,  at  Q/maX  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  April  3, 1858,  of  Brkhan 
Toung,  eoremor  and  snperintendent  of  Indian  a&irs,  thirteen  hondrea  and 
Bizt7-«ight  dollars  and  forty-fooi  cento,  in  full  of  the  aboye  accoont. 
Sl,368  44.  LEWIS  ROBISOK, 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certiiy.  on  honor,  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  jnst,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  third  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  SuperintendaU  i^Ltduat  Affairi,  V.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
Toochet  dlstriboted  to  the  Indians  therein  mentioned. 

JOSHUA  FEBBT.  itOerprtttr. 


Voocher  No.  2. 

The  IMted  Statet  U>  Alma  Lee,  Dr. 
VSS%. 

For  the  following  ardcles,  flunlshed  Oarido  and  bond  on 
superintendent's  order : 

April  2.  3,989  pounds  beef,  at  9  cento 9359  01 

1,000  pounds  flour,  at  6  cento 60  00 

419  01 


BeceiTed,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  Hay  12, 1858,  of  Bri^in 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  afiaira,  four  hundnd  and  nine- 
teen dolfars  and  one  cent,  in  ioU  of  tbe  above  account 

S419  01.  A.LEE. 


INDIAN    DEPARTMENT    PROI>ERTY    IN   UTAH.  17 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  scconnt  is  correct  nnd  jiiMt,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  twelfth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thRreof, 
BKIGHAM  YOUNG, 
GoDfntor  and  Superintendent  of  Jndia»  Afairt,  U.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  waa  present  and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
voucher  <Gi<trihuted  to  Caritio  and  band. 

JOHN  D.  LEE, 
Farmer  for  the  Indiatu  »  Iron  and  WatAington  covnties. 


Voucher  No.  3. 

I%e  United  State*  to  Henry  Barney,  Dr. 
1858. 

For  the  following  articles,  furnished  sundry  bands  of  In- 
diana in  Washington  county,  on  HUperintcndent'f  order: 
Young-qnita  and  band: 

Mar.  31.  1,380  pounds  beef,  at  9  cents 8124  20 

lat-se  GobbitB  and  band: 

1,292  jwunds  beef,  at  9  cents 116  28 

Now-cap-in  and  band: 

April  9,  1,181  pounds  beef,  at  9  cents 106  29 

Quo-na-rah  and  band: 
1,456  pounds  beef,  at  9  cente •127  94 

474  71 

Beceircd  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  Hay  31, 1851,  of  Brigham 
Young,  goTemor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiiur  dolIarB  and  seventy-one  cenle,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 
t474  71.  HENRY  BARNEY. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  it  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
GoEtmor  and  Superintendent  qf  Indian  Affain,  V.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  waa  present  and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
voucher  distributed  to  the  Indians  therein  specified. 

JOHN  D.  LEE, 
Farmer  Jor  the  Indiam  in  Iron  and  Wathington  covMtiet. 

OError;  should  be  (131  04. 


H.  Ex.  Doc.  97— 
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INDIAN    DEPARTMENT   PROPEKTY    IK    UTAH. 


Voucher  No.  4. 
T/tc  United  State*  to  William  R.  Davit  ^  Co.,  J>r. 

Ffir  tbc  fiillowiiig  articles  fumislicd  eundry  bands  of  In- 
diana in  Iron  county,  on  Buperintcndcnt's  order: 
Aii-nn-up  and  band : 

Ajml  2G.  1,05()  pounds  bi-of,  at  9  cents $95  04 

Voui)<;-<(uits  and  band : 

April  27.  973  pounds  beef,  at  9  cents 87  57 

Mo-(|uec-tus  and  band : 

1,293  pounds  Iwof,  at  9  cents 116  37 

Chick-or-oo  and  band : 

April  2!>.  1,500  pounds  bcc^f.  at  9  cents 135  00 

Jackson  and  band : 
799  jMiuiids  beef,  at  9  cents 71  91 


505  ? 


Kociivcd  at  Clreat  Salt  Lake  Uity,  Utah  Territory',  May  21,  1858,  of  Brigham 
Young,  governor  aiid  supcriatendcnt  of  Indian  affairs,  five  hnndr^  and  fire  ,'^ 
dollars,  ill  fill]  of  tlie  alwve  account. 

8505  89,  W.  E.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

(Triplicates.) 

I  certify  on  lionor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Goitmor  and  Superintendmt  of  Indian  Afairt,  C.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  iu  this 
vonclier  aistributcd  to  the  Indians  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN  D.  LEE. 
Famer  to  the  Indian*  in  Iron  and  Wathington  cotatiei. 


Voucher  No.  5. 

T/ie  United  State*  to  E.  H.  Blackburn,  Dr. 
1858. 

For  the  following  articles  fnmiehed  Bundry  bands  of  In- 
dians at  IVovo  City,  Utah  county,  on  superintendent's 
order: 

Tsh-ar-poo-ye-ent  and  band : 

May  29.  550  pounda  flour,  at  6  cents 831  80 

796  pounds  beef,  at  10  cenM 79  60 

Sow-ey-ets  and  band : 

339  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 38  34 

967  pounds  beef,  at  10  centa 95  70 

I'sh-ap-paut-uo-quint  aud  baud : 

592  pounds  flour,  at  6  centfl 35  52 

879  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 87  90 
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San-pitch  and  band : 

996  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents    

1,300  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 


Received  at  Prove,  Utah  eounly,  Utah  Territorj-,  June  10,  1858.  of  Brigham 
Yoong,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  aflairs,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  -]*g^  dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

8558  62.  E.  H.  BLACKBUBN. 

(Triplicates,) 

I  certify  on  honor  that  tlie  above  account  iii  correct  and  juf>t.  and  that  I  liave 
actually,  thie  fourth  day  of  June,  A.  I>.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNfi, 
Goeemor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  articled  mentioned  in  this 
voucher  distributed  to  the  Indians  therein  specified. 

I).  B.  HUNTINGTON, 

Interpreter. 


1858. 


Voucher  No.  6. 
The  United  States  to  A.  A'.  Hi/l,  Dr. 


For  the  following  articles  fumielicd  sundry  bauds  of  In- 
diana at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  on  superintendent's 
order: 

June    3.  3,546  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents $212  76 

2,103  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 210  30 

402  pounds  shorts,  at  3  cents 12  06 

435  12 


Received  at  Prove,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territoty,  June  14,  1858,  of  Brigham 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent- of  Indian  affair?,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
live  1^  dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

«435  12.  A.  N.  HILL. 

(Triplicates,) 

I  certify,  ou  honor,  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  thie  fourteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  ariicles  mentioned  in  this 
voucher  distributed  to  Thoni  and  band. 

l).  B.  HUNTINGTON, 

Interpreter. 
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Voucher  No,  7. 

Tli^  United  Slaiet  to  Edtcard  Hunter,  Dr. 
1858. 

For  the  following  articles  furnished  sundiy  bands  of  In- 
dians  at   Great  Salt  Lake  City,  on  atiperiQtendent'u 

Jnne    5.  2,698  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 8161  89 

2.893  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 289  30 

451  18 

Received  at  Provo,  Utah  county,  Utah  Tenitjiry,  June  14,  1858,  of  Biigfaam 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  fonr  hundred  and  tifly-onc 
JA  dollars,  iu  full  of  thf  above  account. 

S451  18.  EDWARD  HUNTEB. 

(Triplicates.) 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  jnat,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  fourteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  omoant  thereof, 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Gocemtn-  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present   and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  in  thi« 
voucher  distributed  to  Little  Soldier  and  band,  and  Nor-a-cools  and  band. 
D.  B.  HUNTINGTON, 

Interpreter. 


Voucher  No.  8. 

The  United  Slates  to  Aaron  Jahnton,  Dr. 

1858. 

For  the  following  articles  fumiehod  sundry  bonds  of  In- 
dians at  Springvillc,  Utah  county,  on  superintendent's 
order: 
June    9.  Tintick  and  band  : 

1,464  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 887  84 

1,279  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 127  90 

Pet-et-nete  and  band : 

3,429  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 145  7J 

2,493  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 249  30 

Tabby  and  band : 

1,563  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 93  7S 

1,949  ponnds  beef,  at  10  cents 194  90 

899  46 

Received  at  Provo,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  12,  1858,  of  Brifhsm 
Toung,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  ^ght  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars  and  forty-six  cents,  in  fiill  of  the  above  account. 

8899  46.  AARON  JOHNSON. 

(Triplicates.) 
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I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  ie  correct  and  juat,  and  that  I 
hftve  actaalXj,  thid  I2th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
-   BBIGHAM  YOUNG, 
GoBO-nor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affair*   Utah  Territory. 
I  certify  on  honor  tliat  I  was  present  and  eaw  the  articles  mentioned  in  tliis 
voucher  distribnted  to  the  Indians  therein  specified. 

D.  B.  HUNTINGTON,  Inlerprettr. 


Voucher  No.  9. 

The  Uniud  Slatet  to  John  L.  Butter,  Dr. 

For  the  following  orticlei;  furnished  sundry  bands  of  In- 
diana at  Spanish  fork,  on  superintendent's  order : 
Pin-touch  and  hand: 

995g  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 459  74 

1,603  pounds  heef,  at  10  ccnU 150  30 

AntCT-ro  and  band : 

3,335  pounds  flour,  at  6  cents 140  10 

1,873  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 187  30 

V.  Yea-hoo  and  band : 

593  ponnds  flour,  at  6  cents 35  58 

856  pounds  beef,  at  10  cente 85  60 

Snow-oo-ner  and  band: 

497  ponnds  flonr,  at  6  cents 39  82 

597  pounds  beef,  at  10  cents 59  70 


748  14 


Beceivcd  at  Prove,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  17,  1858,  of  Brieham 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  seven  hundred  and  torty- 
eiebt  dollant  and  fourteen  cents,  in  tiiU  of  the  above  account. 

3742  14.  JOHN  L.  BUITEE. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  seventeenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BEIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairi  JJtah  Territory 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
Toucher  distributed  to  the  Indians  therein  specified. 

D.  B.  HUNTINGTON,  Interpreter. 


Voucher  No.  10. 

The  United  Statet  to  D.  B.  Hunlinglim.  Dr. 

1858. 
Jnne  25.  For  eerviceti  as  Indian  interpreter  to  the  superintendent 
from  April  19  to  May  5,  and  from  May  17  to  date,  fifly 
days,  at  85 1350  00 
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Received  at  Provo,  Utali  county,  Utah  Territory,  Jane  28, 1858,  of  Brighain 
Yoang,  governor  and  Biipciintendent  of  Indian  affaire,  two  hundred  and  fiiiy 
dollars,  in  fall  of  the  above  account. 

8250.  D.  B.  HUNTINGTON. 

(Triplicates.) 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  accouut  ia  correct  and  jost,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BKIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Superintmdfnt  of  Indian  affairs  Utah  Territory. 


Voucher  No.  11. 

The  United  States  to  Edward  Hunter,  Dr. 
1858. 
June 30.  Forrentof  Buperintcndent'aoffice  and  fix tnrce,  from  March 

31,  1858,  to  date,  3  months,  at  831 »63  00 

Received  at  Provo.  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  30,  1858,  of  Brighun 
Yonng,  governor  and  euperintendent  of  Indian  afiaira,  Biity-three  dollars,  in  fbll 
of  the  above  account. 

S63.  EDWARD  HUNTER. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  ie  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BHIGIIAM  YOUNG. 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T- 


Voucher  No,  12. 

The  United  States  to  John  D.  Lee,  Dr. 
1858. 
Jnne  30.  For  eervicee  rendered  as  farmer  to  the  Piede  Indians  ii 
Iron  and  Washington  counties,  from  March  31,  1858,  t 
date,  3  months,  at  850 


Received  at  Provo,  Utab  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  30,  1858,  of  Brigham 
Young,  governor  and  enperiutendent  of  Indian  a^airs,  one  himdred  and  fifty 
dollars,  in  iiill  of  the  above  account. 

«150.  JOHN  D.  LEE. 

(Triplicates.) 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  Ibat  I  h»ve 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  there<^. 
IIR16HAM  YOUNG. 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  7. 
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Voacher  No.  13. 

Tie  Cniled  States  to  Warren  S.  Snov,  Dr. 

1858. 
JnDe  30.  For  eervicea  rendered  as  fanner  to  the  Sandpitcli  and  Utah 
Indians,  in  San  Pete  county,  from  March  31,  185S,  3 
months,  at  850 3150  00 


Received  at  Prove,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  Jnne  30, 1858,  of  Brigham 
Yoang,  governor  and  Buperintendent  of  Indian  affaire,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

«150.  WARREN  S.  SNOW. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Svperintendent  of  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T. 


Voucher  No.  14. 

The  United  State*  to  Anaon  Call,  Dr. 

1S5B. 
June  30.  For  services  rendered  as  farmer  to  the  Pawvan  Indians, 
in  Millard  county,  from  March  31,  1858,  to  date,  3 
months,  at  850 


Beceived  at  Provo,  Utal)  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  30,  1858,  of  Brigham 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  afiiurs,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

«150.  ANSON  CALL. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  pdd  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Aff'airi,  U.  T. 


Voucher  No.  15. 

The  United  State*  to  Daniel  Johnton,  Dr. 
1858. 
June  30.  For  services,  opening,  cleaning,  &c..  superintendent's  office 
from  March  31,  1858,  to  date.  12  weeks,  at  $3 
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Received  at  Prove,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territoir,  June  30, 1858,  of  Brighun 
Yonng,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affaire,  thirty-six  dollars,  in  Adl 
of  the  above  account. 

«36.  DANIEL  JOHNSON. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  havf 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 
^         Governor  and  SuptrinlendeiU  of  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T. 


Voucher  No.  16. 

The  Vitited  Statu  to  B.  F.  PtndleUM,  Dr. 
1858. 
June  30.  For  services  as  blacksmith  to  the  Indiaus  from  March  31, 

1858,  to  date,  3  months,  at  C700  per  annum 8175  00 

Received  at  Ptovo,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  30,  1858,  of  Brighun 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affaire,  one  hundred  and  aerenty- 
five  dolure,  in  full  of  the  above  aecoont. 

4175.  BENJAMIN  F.  PENDLETOS. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  ia  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actually,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  185&,  paid  the  amonnt  thereof 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Governor  and  Superintendent  i^  Indian  J^avr*,  U.  T. 


1858. 


Voncher  No.  17, 
The  VniUd  State*  to  David  O.  Calder,  Dr. 


Jane  30.  For  services  rendered  aa  clerk  to  Brigham  Young,  gover- 
nor and  superintendent  of  Indian  amirs,  from  March  31, 
1858,  to  date,  78  days,  at  $3 8^34  00 

Received  at  Prove,  Utah  county,  Utah  Territory,  June  30,  1858,  of  Brigtun 
Young,  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  two  htindred  and  thirty- 
fonr  dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

8234.  DAVID  0.  OAIJ)EB. 

(Triplicates.) 
I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just,  and  that  I  have 
actaallv,  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1858,  paid  the  amount  thereof. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
Govtmor  and  Superinlcndfnt  of  Lidian  Afair'- 
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Superintendent  Fomeij'a  receipt  to  Brigham  Yottng  for  properly  bflonging  to 
the  Indian  deparimeni,  November  1,  185S. 

Received  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  November  1,  1S5B,  of  B.  Young,  sr.,  the 
following  property,  l>clonging  to  tlie  Indian  department  in  thin  Territory :  One 
office  Btove  and  pipe,  about  five  pounds;  two  pawT  weights;  two  quires  blotting 
paper;  two  hundred  and  thirty -five  blanks,  aud  one  bottle  copjHng  ink. 

J.  FOSNEY, 
Svperinlendent  Indian  Affair*,  U.  T. 
(Duplicate.) 
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ITH  Co»o«ESS,  I        HOUSE  OF  REPEE8ENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Do 
id  &mra.      i  \    No.  98 

PENSIONS  TO  WOUNDED  AND  DISABLED  VOLUNTEEKS. 

LETTER 

THE  ACTING  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 


A  retolutioit  of  the  Houte  of  the  Itt  inttaitt,  trantmitling  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Attonuy  General  retattre  to  the  lawi  eonferrimg  pentioni  on  wounded 
and  ditahled  iol^eri,  ^. 


Af&il  4,  1BG2. — Lftld  on  the  table,  tioA  ordered  to  be  prlnUd. 


Attoknby  Obnbral's  Office,  April  3, 1862. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  hoDOr  to  scknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  a.  copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  HoDBe  of  RepreBcntativea  poieed  on  the  lat  iuBtant,  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney  General  to  famieh  the  Home  with  a  copy  of  his  opinion  of  the  11th  ultimo, 
relative  to  the  lawa  conferring  pensions  ou  wounded  and  disabled  rolnnteers, 
and  on  the  widows  and  children  of  such  Tolnnteers  as  die  or  may  be  killed  in 
the  service,  In  reaponse  to  that  request,  I  beg  to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  uee  of 
the  House,  a  copy  of  the  opinion  reierred  to. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectinlly,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

TITIAN  J.  COFFEY, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 
Hod.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

Speaker  of  the  Honte  of  Representative!  oftheUnited  State*. 


Attobnbv  Qbnbkal's  Office,  March  11,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17tb  ultimo  presents  for  my  consideration  certain 
qtteations  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  July 
22,  1861,  to  anthorize  the  employment  of  voluntcerB  to  aid  in  enibrctng  the 
laws  and  protecting  public  property.  This  act  authoriEce  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  volunteers,  in  snch  numbers,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
thousand,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  sup- 
pressing insurrection,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  preserving  and  protecting  the 
public  property.  After  several  sections  which  provide  for  the  organization,  pay. 
&«.,  of  the  force  so  accepted,  comes  the  sixth  section,  which  is  a«  follows  - 

"  That  any  volunteer  who  may  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  Unitca 
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States  under  this  act,  and  wlio  may  be  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the 
service,  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe  benefits  which  have  been  or  may  be  conferred 
on  persons  disabled  in  the  regular  service  ;  and  the  widow,  if  there  be  one,  and 
if  not,  tho  legal  heirs  of  such  as  die  or  may  be  killed  in  service,  In  addition  to 
^1  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances,  shall  receive  the  smn  of  one  hundred  dollan." 

1.  The  first  question  you  propound  is,  "Are  the  volunteers  called  into  serrice 
under  the  act  above  referreo  to,  '  and  who  may  be  wounded  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled in  the  service,'  entitled  to  the  pensions  granted  to  disabled  soldiers  undex 
the  provieions  of  the  acta  of  January  29  and  August  2,  1813  ?" 

By  the  act  of  January  29,  1813,  I  understand  yon  to  refer  to  the  act  of  that 
date  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional military  force,'  and  for  other  purposes,"  (8  8tat.,  791,)  that  being  the 
only  act  of  that  date  found  in  the  Statutes  at  Large.  It  provides  for  raising, 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  military  eetablieluaent  of  the  United  States, 
such  number  of  regiments  of  infantry,  not  exceeding  twenty,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  might  be  necessary  for  the  public  service,  to  be  eoIiBted  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  eight  sections  following 
the  first  make  provision  for  the  organization,  pay,  tec,  of  the  said  regiments; 
then  follows  the  tenth  section,  which  I  am  led  to  infer  contains  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  question.  That  section  declares  that  if  any  officer,  non-com- 
missioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  shall  be  disabled,  by  wounds  or  otherwise, 
while  in  the  line  of  his  duty  in  public  service,  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
iuvalids  of  the  United  States,  at  such  rate  of  pension  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  are  or  may  be  directed  hy  law,  with  a  proviso  that  the  compensation  to 
be  allowed  for  such  wounds  or  disabilities  to  a  commissioned  officer  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, for  the  highest  rate  of  disabilty,  half  the  monthly  pay  of  such  officer  at 
the  time  he  is  wounded  or  disabled ;  that  no  officer  shiul  receive  more  than  the 
half  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  j  that  the  rate  of  compensation  to  non-commis- 
sioned  officers'  musicians,  and  privates  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  per  month; 
and  a  further  proviso  that  all  inferior  disabilities  shall  entitle  the  person  so  dis- 
abled to  receive  an  allowance  proportionate  to  the  highest  disahility. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  tliis  section  was  intended  to  operate  only  in  favor  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  should  be  received  into  the  service  under  the  provisions 
of  tlie  act  of  which  it  forms  a  port,  to  wit:  the  regiments  of  infantry,  not 
exceeding  twenty,  therein  authorized  to  be  raised.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tliis  act  is  "in  addition"  to  the  act  of  Januaiy  11,  1812,  (2  Statutes,  671,)  the 
object  of  which  was  tn  raise  an  additional  mUitaty  force.  Both  acts  were,  by 
their  terms,  of  tcmporar}'  operation,  and  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  force  rendered  necessary  by  the  pending  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  the  act 
first  in  date  having  been  paused  a  few  months  before,  and  that  last  in  date  a  few 
months  after  Congress  declared  war  against  that  power.  The  act  of  Janwuy 
29,  1813,  is  modelled  after  the  act  of  January  11,  1812,  and  the  tenth  section 
of  the  act  first  named  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  ad 
of  1812.  And  this  section  of  the  act  of  1812  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  alight 
verbal  changes,  from  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Harch  16,  1802,  (2 
Statutes,  132,)  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  able  to  find  any  act  of  GoDgress  of  later  date  than  the  act  of  Jannary 
29,  1813,  enlarging  the  operation  of  that  act,  and  I  conclude  that  the  secUons 
of  it  in  question  can  onlv  furnish  a  rule  for  any  disabled  pensioner  of  the  force 
which  the  act  created  who  may  yet  survive.  This  view  of  the  enhjoct  is  cm- 
finned  by  the  fact  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  has  marked 
the  act  of  Januaiy  29.  1813,  as  well  as  the  act  of  January  11,  1813,  on  which 
it  is  based,  "obsolete."  And  Mr.  Brightly,  in  his  Aoalytioil  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  omits  both  sections  of  the  acts  in  questioii  in  hia  compila- 
tion of  the  pension  laws  now  in  force.  While  such  authorities  cannot  repeal  • 
statute,  they  are  entitled  to  weight  in  determining  the  extent  of  ita  operation. 
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Bat  it  may  be  obBerved  that  the  fourteenth  eection  of  the  act  of  March  16, 
1802,  is  of  more  general  operation,  and  being,  as  I  underetand,  yet  in  force,  it 
eeems  to  furnish  to  volunteers  "wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  service," 
under  the  act  of  July  23,  1861,  the  benefits  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  act  of 
January  29,  1813,  does  not  extend  to  them.  You  have  not,  however,  invited 
my  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1802,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  volun- 
teer it,  but  content  myself  with  reiterating  the  opinion  that  wounded  or  disabled 
volnnteers  taken  into  service  under  the  act  of  July  22,  1861,  are  not  entitled  to 
pcnBions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  29,  1813,  which  I  have 
cited. 

Your  question  refers  also  to  the  act  of  August  2,  1813.  The  only  act  of  that 
date  hearing  on  this  subject  which  I  have  hecn  able  to  find  is  the  "  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  militia  slain,  and  for  militia  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States." — (3  Statutes,  73.)  The  benefits  of  this  act  are. 
by  its  express  terms,  confined  to  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
and  privates  "of  the  militia,  or  of  any  volunteer  corps."  The  sixth  section  of 
.the  act  of  July  22,  1861,  confers,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  wounded  or  disabled 
volanteera  received  under  the  act  "the  benefits  which  have  been  or  may  be 
conferred  on  persons  disabled  in  the  regular  service."  Inasmuch  as  the  provi- 
sions of  Ihc  act  of  August  2,  1813,  extend  only  to  mililia  and  volunteers,"  and 
not  to  soldiers  in  the  "regular  service."  its  benefits,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
conferred  by  the  act  of  1861  on  the  "wounded  or  otherwise  disabled"  volunteers 
who  may  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  last-named 
act. 

But  here  again,  it  may  he  added,  that  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
16th  March,  1802,  (which  is  an  enactment  conferring  benefits  "  on  persona  dis- 
abled in  the  regular  service,"  and  therefore  of  the  class  of  laws  referred  to  by 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1861,)  provides  more  comprehensively 
for  disabled  pensioners,  under  the  act  of  1861,  than  the  act  of  2d  August,  1813* 
conld  do,  if  it  were  applicable;  for  the  act  of  1813  confers  the  pension  on 
thoee  who  "  shall  be  disabled  by  known  wounds  received  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States  while  in  the  line  of  duty,"  whereas  the  act  of  16th  March, 
1802,  confers  it  on  those  who  "  shall  be  disabled  by  wounds  or  oihtrwUe  while 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  public  service." 

S.  Your  second  question  is,  "  Arc  the  widows  and  orphans  of  volunteers  who 
may  die  from  disease  or  be  killed  in  the  service  entitled  to  the  pension  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  July  4,  1836  ?" 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  22d  July,  1861.  does  not  extend  to  the 
widow  or  legal  heirs  of  such  volunteers  received  under  the  act  as  may  die  or  be 
killed  in  service  the  same  benefits  which  it  confers  on  volunteers  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled  in  the  service.  If  it  had  done  so,  all  the  provisions  of  law 
which  now  exist  or  may  be  enacted  in  lavor  of  the  widow  and  heirs-at-law  of 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  die  or  are  killed  in  service  would,  by  the  force 
of  its  words,  have  been  applicable  to  them ;  but,  instead  thereof,  it  secures  to 
them  only  all  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances  due  the  deceased  husband  or 
father  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  may  be  to  the  widow  or 
orphans  of  a  volunteer  tmder  this  act  hut  a  scant  recompense  irom  his  country 
for  a  life  lost  in  its  defence,  but  it  is  all  which  the  sixth  section  gives,  and  the 
power  to  enlarge  it  belongs  only  to  Congress.  The  benefits  conferred  by  the 
act  of  4tb  July,  1836,  are  neither  "  arrears  of  pay"  nor  "  allowances,"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section;  and  it  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that  nothing  in  that 
section  confers  on  the  widows  or  orphans  of  those  who  may  die  from  disease  or 
he  killed  in  the  service  the  pensions  allowed  by  that  act. 

3.  "  Are  the  widows  of  those  who  die  or  may  be  killed  in  the  service  entitled 
to  a  pension,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  provided  for  by  the  6di  section  of  the 
actof  July  22,  1861 1"  GoO^Ic 
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It  is  clear,  as  appeara  by  th«  answer  to  the  second  question,  that  nothing  id 
the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  July  22,  1861,  confers  a  pension  on  tbe  widows  of 
those  who  die  or  may  be  killed  in  the  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  provisioD 
in  that  section,  of  a  oounty  of  one  hundred  dollare,  would  seem  to  ruse  the  pre- 
Bumption  that  widows  and  orphans  of  the  class  referred  to  were  excluded  ftt)m 
any  other  benefits  than  those  named,  ou  the  principle  exprettio  vnitu  ett  exda- 
tio  alteriui. 

But  apart  from  this,  grave  doubts  may  be  suggested  whether  existing  laws 
make  proviBion  for  pensions  to  the  widows  of  those  now  in  aer^-ice  who  may  die 
from  disease  or  be  killed  in  battle.  The  iirst  section  of  the  act  of  August  2, 
1813.  (3  Stat.,  73,)  eeems  to  be  supplied  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  (5  Sut,  127,) 
and  that  act  may  fairly  be  construed  to  confer  its  benefits  on  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  only  who  died  before  its  passage,  and  hence  to  have  no  prov- 
pective  operation.  I  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  true  construction,  but  it  is  so 
ftmbiguouslr  expressed  tliat  arguments  of  about  equal  force  may  be  made  in 
favor  of  and  against  its  conferring  pensions  on  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  may  have  died  in  the  service  since  its  passage,  or  who  may  now  die  in  the 
service.  That  Congress  considered  it  to  be  retroactive  only  may  be  inferred  from' 
the  fact  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  by  the  act  of  July  21, 1848,  (9  Stat,  249,) 
to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  were  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1846, 
or  at  any  subsequent  period  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Upon  the  whole 
question,  I  iDcline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  adequate  provision  of  law  by 
which  the  widows  of  those  who  die  or  may  be  killed  in  the  service  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  in  addition  to  the  bounty  conferred  by  the  6tb  section  of  the  act 
of  July  22,  1861. 

4.  "  la  there  any  provision  of  law  entitling  volunteers  nuder  the  PreaidentV 
proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  to  pensions,  when  disabled  in  the  service  iu  the 
line  of  their  duty  t" 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  15th  of  April,  A.  D.  1861.  was 
issued  not  only  by  authority  of.  but  in  strict  accordance  with  law,  and  the  militia 
received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  call  contained  in  that 
proclamation  were,  for  the  period  for  which  they  were  mualeied  in.  "  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,"  directly  within  the  meaning  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  2d  August,  1813,  (3  Stat.,  73.)  This  section  confera  the 
right  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  invalids  of  the  United  States,  at  such  rate  of 
pension  and  under  such  regulations  as  were  then  provided  by  the  act  of  lOth 
April,  1806,  or  as  might  thereafter  be  provided  by  law,  on  any  officer,  non-com- 
missioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  of  the  militia,  or  of  any  volunteer  corpo. 
who  should  "  be  disabled  by  known  wounds  received  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty,"  ice.  Any  militiaman  called  and 
received  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  proclamatioD  of 
the  loth  of  April,  1861,  and  disabled  by  known  wounds  received  in  that  service, 
is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  2d  August,  1813. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  great  ntunber  and  variety  of 
the  pension  laws  to  be  found  on  the  statute  books  and  the  limited  time  which 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  I'ensiou  bureau  and  my  own  u^ent  engagements 
have  afforded  me  to  investigate  those  laws,  I  submit  these  results  of  my  exami- 
nation and  reflection  not  without  some  diffidence.  It  is  difficult  in  some  of  the 
acts  to  decide  whether  Congress  meant  to  make  provision  for  cases  wherv  the 
death  or  disability  in  service  had  occurred  before  the  passage  of  the  act  or  to 
establish  a  rule  for  cases  of  the  same  kind  which  might  occur  in  the  future  ; 
but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  general  legislative  purpose,  as  evinced  in 
these  acts,  (subject,  of  course,  to  exceptions,)  has  beea  to  make  them  operai^ 
retrospectively,  leaving  the  duty  of  providing  pensions  for  newly  created  fbnea 
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to  the  le^lative  power  hj  wUch  nach  forces  might  be  authorized.  Coiuider- 
ing,  then,  the  uQcerttUQty  and  obscurity  which  belong  to  this  subject,  and  the 
great  necesBitjr  of  makine  suitable  proviaion  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  been  or  may  be  disabled  in  the  suppression  of  the  present  insurrection,  and 
for  the  families  of  such  of  them  as  may  do  killed  or  die  in  the  service,  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  propriety  of 
enacting  laws  which  may  be  easily  understood,  and  which  may  comprehend 
all  that  the  emei^ncy  requires. 

I  am,  sir,  very  reepectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWABD  BATES, 

Atiomey  General. 
Hon.  Calbb  B.  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior , 
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SVSTEM  OF  REVENUE  AND  FINANCE  IN  POEEIGN  COCNTBIES. 


MESSAGE 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ReieluHim  of  the  Hohk  of  tMt  itA  inttant,  m  relation  to  exUting  ty»tem  of 
rtcaau  andjlnance  in  any  foreign  cmtntry. 


Apbii  9,  1B62  — Befetnd  to  the  CoianlttM  of  Waft  and  Heoiu,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


7o  the  Hotue  of  Repretentative*  i 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representativea  of  yester- 
day, i^uesting  any  information  which  may  have  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment 01  State  showing  the  system  of  revenue  and  finance  now  existing  in  any 
foreign  country,  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  recent  despatch  from  Mr.  Pike,  the 
United  States  minister  at  the  r^ue.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  only 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  recently  received  which  has  not 
been  made  public. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  April  5,  1862. 


No.  41.]  Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward. 

ITnitbd  States  Lboation. 

The  Hague,  March  12, 1862. 

SiK :  In  our  present  transition  to  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  dbc^  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  method  by  which  this  govern- 
ment raises  the  large  revennes  Deces»<aiT  to  defray  its  excessive  annual  ex- 
penditure. I  hare  accordingly  obtained,  through  the  department  of  finance, 
some  partictdars,  which  I  beg  to  subjoin. 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  in  this  kingdom  by  the  budget  for  1862  is 
57,928,000  gnilders,  ot  aboat  twenty-four  million  doDare,  from  a  population  of 
but  little  over  three  millions. 

Of  this  sum,  4,450,000  gnilders,  or  tl,840,000,  is  rdsed  fnaa  cnetoms  duties 
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nnd  an  export  and  nav^tion  tax.    The  remainder  is  rawed  hy  direct  Uxe«  in  a 

manner  I  can  best  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form : 

Irt.  From  castoins ♦!,  840,  OOO 

2A.  A  direct  tax  on  real  estAtc  or  land  and  buildings,  10,366,850 

gwilders 4,300,000 

(The  efltimat«d  valne  of  real  entate  throughout  the  king- 
dom is  about  1.000  milliou  dollars,  and  this  lax  is  compated 
upon  it«  revenues,  which  arc  valued  at  72j  million  guilderB. 
or  near  30  million  dollars,  lliis  tax  is  thus  equal  to  4| 
mills  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property.) 

3d.  A  tax  denominated  the  personal  tax,  which  is  levied  on 
house  rent,  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  servants,  and  horses, 
amounting  to  7,098,000  guilders,  or 2,  938, 000 

4th.  A  tax  on  trades  and  occupations,  including  all  wholesale 
and  retail  traders,  professions,  and  handicrafts,  of  2,900,000 
piildera 1, 800, 000 

5th.  An  excise  tax  on  consumption  on  the  following  articjoe: 

Sugar 3,  000, 000  guilders 

Wine 1, 200, 000       '■ 

Distilled  liquors 5,  773,  000       •■ 

Salt 2, 520, 000       "  ...-  '■'^K 

Soap 1,260,000       "  <:  '  *rW 

Beer  and  vinegar 500,  000      "  i  ?jfi  B 

Meat 1, 380, 000       "  "Nfrfi&W^ 

Fuel  and  lights 2, 940, 000      "  XES^ 

17, 672,  000       "  7,  050,  000 

6th.  A  stamp  tax  imposed  on  all  bargains 

and   contracts,  and  on    all  acts 

brought  into  l^;al  or  adnnnistra- 

tive  procecdingB 1, 450, 000       ■'  580, 000 

7th.  A  registration  duty  imposed  on  all 

acts    Bud  contracts   referred   to 

above 4, 250, 000       ■'  1, 760,  OOO 

Stli.  A  Ux  on  wills  and  inheritances  of      6,  439, 000       "  2,  665.  000 

9th.  On  mortgage  and  deeds 145.  000 

10th.  Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 100,000 

11th.  Postages 800,  000 

12th.  Tolls  on  highways,  canals,  &c 622,000 

24,  000, 000 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  direct  tax  on  perBonal  property  or  incomee, 
as  such  taxes  are  believed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  industrial  and  oommercial 
development,  and  to  operate  to  expel  capital. 

The  laic  decisive  successes  of  the  federal  government  in  Tenueascc  have  pro- 
duced tbeir  natural  effect  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

When  Charleston  and  Savannah  shall  have  fallen,  and  our  gunboats  triverw 
the  Mississippi  river,  all  intercut  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  wtU  cease  m 
Kurope. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  ret-pcct,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  S.  PIKE 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward. 

Sitrrlanf  of  State.  Wat%l»gto»,  D.  C. 
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